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'TIS  HEAVEN  ITSELF 
THAT  POINTS  TO  THE  HEREAFTER 


8ocaA.TB8  Uugbt  that  this  life  ooald  n^  end  alL 


Plato  meditating  on  Immortality  before  Socrates,  the 
Butterfly,  Skcll,  and  Poppy  about  400  b.c. 


Addison. 
FROM  DAWN  TILL  SUNSET. 

Use  is  Life,  and  he  most  troly  lives 
who  nses  best 

THE  BLACKSMITH'S  ARM  AND 

THE  STATESMAN'S   BRAIN. 

The  most  truly  Living  Body  is  the  most 
active  in  decay ;  the  more  bodily  and  mental 
vigour  aie  displayed,  the  more  quickly  do  tbe 
vuious  tissues  mcdt  down  into  substances  which 
are  without  delay  removed  by  the  excreting 
organs.  The  more  the  Blacksmith  Works  hie 
Arms  and  the  Statesman  his  Brainy  the  heavier 
bolk  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen 
is  thrown  out  by  the  lungs,  liver,  skin,  and  kid- 
neys. Do  tbe^  then  wear  them  out  by  this  con- 
stant friction  and  drain  ?  No,  no— the  more  the 
bricks  are  removed  from  the  old  wall,  the  more 
new  bricks  will  a  good  builder  put  in ;  and  so. 

Erovided  that  tbe  supply  is  sufficient— ttiat  the 
uHder  is  a  good  one— the  more  rapid  the  drain, 
the  newer  and  stronger  and  better  the  body  will 
become. 


The  Renewal  of  Life. 


The  Want  of  Nutriment  Is  the  Cause  of  Disease. 


MILK  THE  ONLY  PERFECT  HUMAN  BUILDER. 

As  Milk  is  the  only  perfect  food,  the  above  facts  pi^ove  the  importsnce  of  Milk  when  sipp^  hot,  when 
you  have  drawn  an  overdraft  on  the  bank  of  life.  HOT  MILK  is  the  only  True  Food  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  Influenztt,  SlettpletwneMi,  Ac.,  dec  (premature  death) ;  in  any  form  of  Thysical  or  Mental  Strain 
use  Hot  Milk  and  EN0*S  *  FRUIT  SALT,'  as  occasion  may  require,  to  cause  a  Natural  flow  of  Healthy  Bile 
(a  New  LUe}.  By  tiie  use  of  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT '  the  Hot  Milk  will  agree,  which  otherwise  might  produce 
bllionsneiis,  «c. 

ENO'S  '  FBITIT  SAIjT  '  is  the  best  and  simplest  preparation  for  regulating  the  action  of  the  liver 
Uiat  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  prevents  diarrhoea.— It  removes  effete  gouty,  rheumatic  matter,  or  any 
form  of  poison  from  the  blood.  No  one  should  go  for  a  change  of  air  without  a  supply  of  this  invaluable 
preparation.  .... 

FBOM  THE  IjATE  REV.  J.  VT,  NBIIj.— 'Holy  Trinity  Church,  North  Shields,  JViw.  1. 1873.— 
Dear  Sir,— As  an  lllustrfttion  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  your  ^  Fruit  Salt,**  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  you  the  particulars  of  thd  case  of  one  of  my  friends.  His  whole  life  was  clouded  hy  the  want  of  vlgoroua 
health,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  the  sluggish  action  of  the  liver  and  its  concomitant  bilious  headache  affect 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  upon  only  a  few  articles  of  diet,  and  to  be  most  sparing  in  their  me.  This  uncom- 
fortable and  Involuntary  asceticism,  whilst  it  probably  alleviated  his  sufferings,  did  nothing  in  effecting  a  cure, 
although  persevered  in  for  some  twenty -five  years,  and  also,  to  my  knowledge,  consulting  very  eminent  members 
of  the  faculty,  frequently  even  going  to  town  for  that  purpose.  By  the  use  of  your  simple  "  FBUIT  SALT/* 
however,  he  now  enjoys  the  vigorous  health  he  so  long  coveted ;  he  has  never  had  a  headache  or  constipation 
since  he  commenced  to  use  it,  about  ^six  months  ago,  and  can  partake  of  his  food  in  such  a  hearty  manner  as  to 
afford,  as  you  may  imagine,  great  satisfaction  to  himself  and  friends.  There  are  others  known  to  me  to  whom 
your  remedy  has  been  so  beneficial  in  various  kinds  of  complaints,  that  I  think  you  may  very  well  (>xtend  its  use, 
both  for  your  own  interest  and  pro  bono  publico.  I  find  myself  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating 
drink.- 1  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  W.  Nkil.— To  J.  C.  Eso,  Esq.' 

ENO'S    '  FBUIT    SALT '  contains  the  valuable  saline  constituents  of  ripe  fruit,  and  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  healthy  action  of  the  animal  economy.    To  travellers,  emigrants,  sailors,  or  residents  in 
tropical  climates  it  is  invaluable.    By  its  use  the  blood  is  kept  pure,  and  fevers  and  epidemics  prevented. 

IT  0U6HT  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  EVERY  BEDROOM  IN  READINESS  FOR  ANY  EMERBENCY. 

ONLY   TRUTH  CAN  GIVE   TRUE    REPUTATION.      ONLY   REALITY    CAN   BE 

OF  REAL   PROFIT. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.— Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose.    Without  it  Life  is  a  Sham. 


CAUTION.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  the  Capsule  is  marktd  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Without  U  yov 
have  been  imposed  on  by  a  vorlhless  imitation.    Sold  bp  all  Chemists. 


Prepared  only  at  EHO'S  'FROIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LOHDOH,  S.E.,by  J.  C.  ERO'S  Patent 
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The  Matchmaker. 

Human  life  is  nought  but  error.— -Sohilleb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
'what  signifies  a  lie,  more  or  less?' 

WITHIN  an  hour,  nevertheless,  she  had  agreed  to  renounce  him. 
Argument,  expostulation,  and  representation  had  had  their 
due  effect,  when  joined  to  a  consciousness  of  being  in  Penelope's 
power ;  though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the 
latter  conviction  which  eventually  carried  the  day. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  erring  Mina  was  at  length  reduced  to 
trembling  submission,  and  before  the  two  girls  quitted  their  leafy 
screen,  had  promised  everything  and  bowed  to  every  decree. 

Once  discovered,  she  had  indeed  known  from  the  first  that 
resistance  must  be  hopeless ;  but  there  had  been  an  instinctive 
desire  to  palliate  her  offence  in  Penelope's  eyes,  or  at  all  events  to 
enlist  her  sympathy. 

Penelope  had  sympathised,  but  she  had  condoned  nothing,  and 
thereupon  Mina  had  thrown  up  her  arms,  and  abjectly  quailed 
before  every  mandate.  Penelope's  decision  had  been  that  on  the 
instant  withdrawal  of  Torquil  Macalister  from  the  scene,  and  on 
her  receiving  his  solemn  word,  together  with  that  of  her  cousin, 
that  all  should  be  unreservedly   at  an  end  between  them,  she 
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would  not  betray  their  secret.  Unless  these  terms  were  agreed  to 
and  rigidly  carried  out,  she  would  go  straight  to  Lord  Carnoustie. 

With  dejected  mien  and  swimming  eyes  Mina  promised  on 
behalf  of  her  lover.  Yes,  he  would  go — for  her  sake.  She  would 
tell  him. 

*  You  will  tell  him  nothing,'  said  Penelope,  significantly.  Then, 
as  her  cousin  looked  surprised,  *  You  will  never  see  him — ^never 
speak  to  him  again.  You  will  give  me  a  letter,' — Mina  started, 
— *  do  not  be  afiraid.  I  will  deliver  it  myself,'  said  Penelope,  look- 
ing at  her  steadily.  '  And  I  will  take  care  that  he  reads  it.'  Then 
she  put  her  arm  round  the  other's  neck  and  for  the  first  time 
pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  pale  cheek. 

Penelope  was  very  young — she  was  now  almost  happy. 

Shall  we  be  doing  her  an  injustice  if  we  suspect  that  in  the 
rebound  of  her  spirits  she  experienced  a  sense  of  elation  which 
made  all  the  past  endurable  and  all  the  future  possible  ? 

At  first,  she  had  been  crushed  to  pieces,  absolutely  numb  be- 
neath the  overwhelming  responsibility  laid  upon  her,  but  now — 
now  all  was  bright  again,  and  all  the  brightness  was  due  to  her. 
At  last  she  had  done  something  in  life  worth  doing. 

We  fear  this  will  be  incomprehensible  to  many  readers.  Hours 
like  those  from  which  my  heroine  has  just  emerged  are  not  so 
lightly  forgotten  by  those  over  whom  the  storms  of  life  have  passed, 
and  are  apt  to  leave  scars  which  time  can  but  slowly,  if  ever,  efface. 
But  in  youth  it  is  so  natural  to  be  happy — so  frightful  to  be  sad 
and  desponding.  The  blacker  the  night  of  sorrow,  the  fresher  and 
clearer  the  dawn  of  hope  and  gladness  which  succeeds. 

Thus  Penelope  knew  now  no  further  fears.  She  kissed  and 
embraced  her  cousin  a  hundred  times.  She  vowed  that  Mina 
should  never  hear  another  word,  never  behold  a  look  of  re- 
proach ;  she  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  cast  the  i)ast  behind  her, 
have  faith  in  the  future,  and  consolation  in  the  present. 

She  would  be  her  poor  Mina's  guardian  angel ;  they  would  be 
all  in  all  to  each  other ;  have  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  never 
more  shun  each  other's  society. 

She  planned  plans;  instituted  ideas;  the  whole  morning 
passed  away  only  too  rapidly ;  and  at  length  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens  warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  return  within 
doors. 

It  was  arranged  that  Penelope,  in  place  of  her  cousin,  should 
meet  Torquil  Macalister  on  the  moor  at  the  trysted  hour  that 
evening,  and  deliver  to  him  the  few  written  words  by  which  he 
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was  to  be  infoinned  that  discovery  had  taken  place,  and  that  Upon 
every  consideration  he  must  at  once  depart  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  see  the  writer's  face  no  more. 

'  It  will  be  dreadful  for  him,'  sighed  Mina,  the  tears  again , 
rising.     '  You  do  not  think  of  what  it  will  be  to  Torquil,  Penelope.' 

*  No,  I  do  not,'  said  Penelope,  shortly. 

This  was  the  only  time  she  adopted  that  tone,  now  that  the 
compact  was  sealed ;  but  her  indignation  and  contemj)t  had  by 
this  time  focussed  themselves  upon  the  treacherous  Highlander, 
and  the  very  sound  of  his  name  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings. 

Mina  saw  that  it  would  not  do  to  go  on.  It  would  have  yielded 
her  some  poor  satisfaction  to  have  expatiated  on  the  beauty  and 
ardour  of  her  lover,  to  have  recounted  tales  of  his  devotion  and 
prowess,  and  sighed  over  the  cruelty  of  fate,  which  could  make 
all  these  of  no  avail  against  pride  of  birth — but  she  caught  the 
beginning  of  a  frown  on  Penelope's  brow,  and  checked  herself. 

Penelope  was  but  a  child,  but  she  had  a  Up  with  which  no  one 
would  dare  to  trifle. 

And  then,  Mina  could  not  but  own  that  her  cousin  had  been 
generous  as  well  as  brave.  A  word  from  her  and  the  whole  house 
would  have  been  turned  into  a  raging  Pandemonium,  and  finally 
and  for  ever  into  a  stifling  prison-house.  Of  what  would  have  been 
said  and  done  she  shuddered  to  think.  She  could  not  dwell  on 
what  the  hot-blooded  Gael  might  not  have  been  goaded  into 
by  lashing  scorn,  without  the  dewdrops  starting  upon  her  fore- 
head. 

From  this  Penelope  had  saved  her — saved  him.  Penelope  had 
solemnly  promised  to  shield  Torquil  and  keep  his  insolent  secret — 
the  words  were  Penelope's,  but  Mina  durst  not  cavil  at  them— if 
Torquil  obeyed  instructions,  and  departed  without  again  trans- 
gressing. 

A  question  then  arose.  Could  Lord  Carnoustie  thus  suddenly 
lose  one  of  his  most  valued  and  necessary  dependants  without 
nosing  a  commotion  which  might  be  unfortunate  ? 

*  He  must  go,'  said  Penelope,  decidedly.  *  It  is  for  him  to  put 
what  colour  he  chooses  upon  it.  I  don't  suppose  he  will  care  what 
is  said  behind  his  back,  once  he  is  in  another  part  of  Scotland.' 

*  Of  course  he  will  care,  Penelope.  How  is  he  to  live  ?  My 
father  must  give  him  a  character ' 

*  A  cJiaracter  ?  Oh,  to  be  sure,'  said  Penelope,  '  I  had  forgotten. 
Yes,  he  will  want  a  character^  and  she  was  about  to  ^mss  some 
cutting  observations,  but  refrained.     It  would  be  unworthy  of  her 
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triumph  to  gall  this  poor  weak  creature  further.  *  He  mudt  make 
up  some  plausible  excuse  for  leaving, — let  him  say  anything, — 
what  does  a  lie  more  or  less  signify  ? '  she  appended,  disdainfully. 
*  He  can  have  a  dying  parent,  or  the  oflFer  of  a  better  situation,  or 
a  hundred  things.  Anything  will  do.'  She  meant  to  say  *  Any- 
thing will  do  for  this  mean,  skulking  traitor.  He  is  above  nothing, 
not  too  honest  for  any  tale  of  imposture ; '  but  Mina  perceived  not 
the  satire. 

*  Papa  is  so  fond  of  Torquil,  that  he  is  sure  to  make  a  diflSculty,' 
she  said.  *  He  will  be  terribly  put  out  as  it  is ;  and  there  will  be 
a  still  greater  fuss  unless  a  very  urgent  case  can  be  made  out. 
Could  you  suggest  one  to  him,  Penelope  ?  Could  you  make  up  a 
story  for  him  ?  ' 

'  Not  I,  indeed.'  Penelope's  tongue  would  fain  have  added,  *  I 
would  not  touch  it  with  a  pair  of  tongs.' 

*  He  has  no  parents,'  proceeded  Mina,  thoughtfully. 
'  What  does  that  matter  ? ' 

'  How  can  they  be  dying  when  they  are  not  alive  ?  They  have 
been  dead  many  years.' 

'  You  are  squeamish.  They  can  be  anywhere,  and  anything. 
Let  them  live — in  order  to  die.  They  can  live  in  Gaelic — and 
die  in  English.  I  warrant  Torquil  will  know  how  to  accomplish 
this  and  all  other  magic  arts.  Your  father  does  not  know  anything 
of  his  shepherd's  family  affairs  ?  No  ?  That's  all  we  need, 
then.  Torquil  must  have  a  dying  parent — we  will  not  stint  his 
choice,  he  may  himself  decide  upon  the  sex, — and  he  must  be 
so  overcome  with  natural  anxiety  and  distress,  that  he  will  have 
betaken  himself  off'  to  "  far  Lochaber,"  or  any  other  **  far  "  spot, 
by  the  early  boat,  before  we  at  the  castle  are  awake  and  stirring. 
When  he  has  reached  that  desired  haven,  he  can  write  all  about 
his  penitence  and  dutiful  affection,  and  find  that  he  must  remain 
in  its  vicinity,  by  the  dying  parent's  express  desire,  and  beg  for  a 
character  from  his  dear,  kind  master.  Your  father  will  fume  and 
fret,  but  he  will  suspect  nothing ;  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
will  make  him  put  pen  to  paper  forthwith,  and  despatch  such  a 
flaming  account  of  his  excellent  Torquil's  faithful  servitude — bah  ! 
it  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it !  Mina,  is  it  possible  you  feel  no 
shame ' 

'  Oh  yes — yes,  indeed,  Penelope,'  in  terrified  haste.  *  I  know 
you  are  very  right,  dear  Penelope,  and  I  have  been  very  wrong  ; 
but  do  pray,  dear  kind  cousin,  say  no  more  about  it.  You  can't 
think  how  sorry  I  am ^ 
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'  And  frightened,'  added  Penelope  to  herself. 

But  she  was  well  pleased  that  things  had  taken  this  turn. 
During  the  morning  she  had  seen  her  cousin,  now  one  thing  now 
another,  prostrate,  rebellious,  justifying  her  actions,  and  indulging 
in  bitter  recriminations  against  others,  anon  relapsing  into  tender- 
ness and  self-pity,  until  at  last  she  appeared  to  have  gained  a 
mood  easier  to  control ;  she  seemed  ta  have  some  real  desire  to 
hear  the  last  of  an  ugly  scrape. 

'We  shall  do  better  now,'  internally  commented  the  little 
martinet  by  her  side.  *  I  shall  have  to  be  pretty  stiflf  with  her  ; 
but  now  that  she  is  plaintive  and  piteous,  I  know  where  I  am.  It 
was  not  IVIina  at  all  when  she  gave  such  a  rational,  circumstantial 
account  of  her  wrongs.  We  were  both  wound  up  to  the  pitch  of 
grandiloquence  ;  but  neither  of  us  is  equal  to  the  efiFort  of  main* 
taining  it.  There  !  that  is  my  last,  anyhow.  Now  for  Mina  and 
me  in  our  real  selves.  I  have  got  to  take  \\l^  poor  thing  in  tow/ 
and  then  she  began. to  sing. 

*  How  can  you  sing  ? '  said  Mina,  looking  reproachfully  round. 
*  There  is  nothing  to  sing  about.' 

Neither  there  was,  and  Penelope  being  thus  reminded  that 
the  other's  heart  was  still  sore,  though  her  own  was  relieved,  could 
not  but  feel  a  little  confused  for  the  moment.  She  plucked  up 
si)irit,  however,  and  it  was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  say,  '  Why 
should  I  not  sing  ?  I  have  done  no  wrong.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
anybody ;  and  if  I  feel  gay  again,  I  have  a  right  to  feel  gay ; '  but 
she  refrained.     She  was  learning  to  forbear. 

*  I  won't  sing  if  it  vexes  you,'  she  said,  cheerily.  '  Only,  you 
see,  when  I  have  had  a  bad  time,  and  come  out  of  it,  I  always 
feel  sort  of  happy ;  I  can't  help  it.  And  you  must  know,  Mina, 
that  all  my  life  long  I  have  had  such  a  great,  great  wish  to  do 
something  {or  aomehody — something  really  ic;ortA  doing — and  now 
I  can't  help  feeling  that  I  have  done  it !  Yes,  I  do,  that  is  the 
truth.  Isn't  it  horribly  vain  and  egotistical  ?  Of  course.  Well, 
anyhow  that's  me — that's  what  makes  me  sing.  You  must  trust 
me,  Mina,  and  let  me  manage  all  the  rest  of  this  myself.  It's 
going  to  be  managed  splendidly.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  let 
me  worry  along  my  own  way,  and  you  will  see  that  everything 
will  come  right.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say  it  will,  Penelope.'  Mina  gave  a  little  dole- 
ful smile.     '  I  am  sure  you  are  very  good  and  clever,  Penelope.' 

(*  I  wish  she  would  not  cringe,^  muttered  Penelope  to  herself. 
*0f  course  I  ^m  good  and  clever.     I  know  thxit  for  myself.') 
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Aloud,  she  responded  gaily,  '  I  shall  be  as  true  as  steel  to  you,  and 
you  must  be  as  true  as  steel  to  me.  It  must  be  steel  meeting 
steel,  instead  of  Greek  meeting  Greek.  Not  a  breath  of  this  shall 
ever  pass  my  lips  as  long  as  you  keep  faith  with  me ;  but  if — 
who's  that,  I  wonder  ? '  suddenly  catching  a  view  of  two  figures 
approaching  the  front  door.  'Mr.  Redwood,  as  I'm  a  living 
woman !  Mr.  Bedwood  and  his  friend — the  friend  who  was  to 
arrive  last  night.  Dear  me !  this  is  very  polite  of  Mr,  Redwood, 
but  it  is  not  particularly  lucky  for  us.  We  are  not  much  to  look 
at,  we  two,  this  morning.  And  it  is  us  they  have  come  to  see, 
and  no  one  else.  You,  my  dear  Mina,  have  got  watery  eyes  and 
a  glazed  nose — that  does  not  intensify  your  beauty;  while  I  am 
just  about  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  ferret.  I  only  took  one  look 
in  the  glass  this  morning,  but  that  look  was  sufficient.  I  saw  the 
most  horrible  little  white  and  pink  fiuje.  It  is  rather  hard  that 
Mr.  Redwood  should  choose  this  morning  of  all  mornings  to — ^let 
them  get  inside  first,  Mina,'  holding  her  back.  '  They  have  not 
seen  us,  and  we  can  dart  in  by  the  garden  door  once  they  are  out 
of  sight.  And  do,  for  goodness  sake,  take  oflF  that  pink  dress,' she 
added  suddenly. 

'  This  pink  dress  !     I  wore  it  yesterday  for  the  first  time.' 

*  Give  it  away.  Never  let  me  see  you  in  it  again.  It  would 
always  remind  me  of  what  I  want  to  forget ! ' 

*  You  are  right.  I  understand.  But,  Penelope,  I  really  have 
not  another  ready,  and  it  would  seem  odd  to  change  for  luncheon  ; 
we  never  do,  you  know.* 

'  Does  that  matter  ?  ' 

*  It  might  be  thought ' 

'What?' 

'  That  I  changed  for  Mr.  Redwood.  You  know  what  the  idea 
is  about  him.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  Penelope,  sharply.  It  gave  her  a  twinge  of 
undefinable  annoyance  that  her  cousin  should  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  What  was  Redwood  to  Mina,  and  what  did  it 
signify  whether  there  were  any  '  idea '  about  him  or  not  ? 

*  She  can't  have  every  one,'  muttered  she  to  herself.  '  I  believe 
she  will  want  the  friend  next,  whoever  he  may  be.' 

However,  she  gave  in  about  the  frock.  It  might  be  awkward 
if  Lady  Carnoustie  took  note  that  a  change  had  been  made,  and 
this  was  a  thing  Lady  Carnoustie  was  very  likely  to  do.  A  mere 
sentiment  was  not  worth  this.  She  was  now  thinking  of  herself. 
What  had  she  time  for?  How  should  she  improve  her  own 
appearance  ? 
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She  did  improve  it,  and  that  involuntarily ;  for  the  fugitives 
were  caught  point-blank  on  the  staircase,  in  the  very  heat  of  their 
flight ;  €uid  Felix  Merriman  thought  he  had  never  seen  two  pretty 
girls  blush  as  these  two  did  in  his  life  before. 

Felix  was  a  brisk,  chatty  young  man,  who  knew  lots  of  girls 
and  adored  them  all.  Directly  he  heard  that  there  were  two 
pretty  ones  within  hail,  and  that  his  host  was  on  easy  terms  with 
the  family,  he  gave  Bedwood  no  peace  till  he  had  agreed  to  walk 
over  to  Carnoustie  Castle. 

Couldn't  they  go  to  luncheon  ?  Why  should  they  not  go  to 
luncheon  ? 

The  luncheon  hour  was  everybody's  hour ;  you  were  sure  of 
finding  people  in ;  and  they  liked  you  to  come. 

Bedwood,  he  vowed,  was  too  formal  and  serious. 

In  vain  Bedwood  hinted  that  formality  and  seriousness  suited 
some  people,  notably  the  people  who  lived  at  Carnoustie  Castle, 
and  in  vain  did  he  endeavour  to  retard  the  rapidity  of  his  friend's 
conclusions ;  he  was  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  been  spending 
the  whole  previous  day  in  company  with  the  family,  and  that 
he  had  been  desired  to  walk  over  to  luncheon  any  day  without 
invitation. 

That  acknowledged,  all  further  resistance  was  useless. 

In  his  own  mind  he  thought  it  too  soon  to  trespass  again  upon 
the  hospitality  of  his  recent  entertainers,  and  that  his  doing  so 
might  look  as  if  he  had  more  serious  intentions  than  any  which 
he  as  yet  entertained — but  he  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  point 
with  Merriman. 

Merriman  was  not  an  intimate  friend — ^having  indeed  been 
selected  for  an  invitation  on  the  present  occasion  mainly  because 
his  acquaintanceship  would  not  warrant  an  inquisition  into  Bed- 
wood's  state  of  mind.  Others,  who  knew  him  better,  might  have 
expected  to  be  taken  into  confidence,  might  have  reverted  to 
mipleasant  memories,  and  with  tactless  goodwill  have  blundered 
into  uncomfortable  quicksands.  But  Merriman  had  never  been 
admitted  to  close  quarters ;  he  would  do  very  well  to  come  and 
shoot  at  Inverashet  and  dine  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

He  liked  big  people,  and  the  Camousties  were  quite  big  enough 
people  to  satisfy  him  entirely.  Not  a  word  had  been  said  in  the 
notes  which  had  passed  between  the  young  men  about  the  neigh- 
bours or  about  the  neighbourhood  at  all,  and  Bedwood  had  enjoyed 
the  first  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  casual  remark,  *  I  have 
only  one  house  to  visit  at,'  followed  as  it  was  by  the  undisguised 
delight  of  hearing  what  that  house  was. 
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He  felt  contemptuously  amused,  he  himself  cared  so  little  for 
grandeur  as  grandeur,  or  rank  as  rank ;  and  had  not  Lord  and  Lady 
Carnoustie  and  the  young  ladies  exactly  happened  to  suit  his 
mood,  when  he  came  across  them,  he  might  never  have  held  them 
of  the  slightest  account. 

For  Eedwood  had  been  accustomed  to  people  of  all  sorts,  and 
was  at  home  in  many  a  noble  mansion.  It  was  not  because  he 
had  seen  so  little,  but  because  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
that  he  was  the  simple  mannered  man  he  was.  He  had  grown  to 
hate  a  great  deal  that  he  saw,  and  the  longer  he  lived  the  more 
he  desired  to  live  diflFerently  from  those  among  whom  his  time  so 
fer  had  been  chiefly  passed. 

In  losing  Miss  Duberly  he  had  had  a  lucky  escape,  but  it  would 
have  been  too  much  to  expect  him  to  see  this  while  still  smarting 
from  the  indignity  of  such  a  wound. 

*  Your  hair  is  turning  grey,  Redwood,'  Felix  Merriman  never 
minced  matters. 

^  Is  it  ? '  said  Redwood,  indifferently. 

*  Lucky  for  you,  you  are  out  of  our  beastly  place.'  The  speaker 
had  succeeded  to  Redwood's  post.  *  You  would  have  been  an  old 
fellow  in  a  few  years.' 

'  I  have  no  objection.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mean  anything  offensive.  You  are  a  good-look5ng 
chap,  and  whether  you  are  grey  or  green,  it  don't  signify.  When- 
ever anything  is  said  about  you.  Redwood,  I  always  stick  up  for 
you.  I  say,  "  He's  an  uncommonly  good-looking  chap,  if  he's  Tioi 
a  lady's  man  " ' — ^the  speaker  broke  off  short,  feeling  what  he  had 
implied.  There  was  an  awkward  pause,  and  another  topic  was 
introduced. 

The  slip,  however,  was  not  without  its  result.  '  I  may  not  be 
a  lady's  man,'  said  poor  Redwood  to  himself,  '  I  suppose  I  am  not. 
I  can't  talk  their  talk ;  and  Mary  Duberly  said  I  was  the  worst 
dancer  she  has  ever  come  across,  but  some  women  don't  seem  to 
mind  me.  I  get  along  very  well  with  Mina  Carnoustie  and 
Penelope  East.' 

And  a  faint  desire  to  show  himself  in  the  company  of  these 
girls,  with  whom  he  was  now  quite  at  ease,  made  him  offer  less 
opposition  than  before  to  Merriman's  entreaty  when  it  again  arose, 
to  be  taken  to  Carnoustie  Castle  at  the  luncheon  hour.  He  felt 
that  he  would  really  like  Felix  to  see  him  there. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TORQUIL  MACALISTEK  TAKES  THE   HINT. 

A  MOST  provoking  thing  had  happened,  acoording  to  Lord 
Carnoustie.  He  had  lost  one  of  his  best  servants — one  of  the 
best  servants  ever  man  had — at  the  most  unfortunate  time  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Soutter  ought  to  have  prevented  Torquil  Macalister's 
leaviDg.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Soutter  to  allege  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  it — he  ought  to  have  known.  What  was  the  use 
of  having  a  fiwtor,  if  he  were  worse  than  useless  as  regarded  what 
was  going  on  under  his  very  nose  ?  One  might  as  well  keep  a 
dog  and  bark  for  oneself. 

Torquil  Macalister  was  as  amenable  to  reason  as  anyone,  and 
would  have  been  talked  over  in  no  time  if  Soutter  had  had  the 
sense  to  talk  to  him.  Poor  Torquil !  Poor  fellow !  He  meant  no 
harm;  he  thought  he  was  doing  right;  the  best  of  creatures 
Torquil  always  was ! 

But  Mr.  Soutter  should  have  heard  of  the  summons,  and  found 
the  shepherd  instantly — someone,  anyone  would  have  told  him 
where  Torquil  Macalister  was  likely  to  be — and  Soutter  should 
have  denounced  in  the  strongest  f^rms  the  folly  and  ingrati- 
tude of  running  off  all  in  a  moment,  and  leaving  Lord  Carnoustie 
in  the  lurch.  Had  he  done  so,  Torquil  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  going  off,  as  he  had  done. 

'  Is  he  actually  gone  ? '  demanded  Lady  Carnoustie,  little  less 
affironted  than  her  lord. 

*  Actually  gone.  Gone  before  break  of  day,  by  the  six  o'clock 
boat,  and  no  chance  of  catching  him.  No  one  seems  to  know  where 
he  has  vanished  to.  He  left  a  message  for  me  with  Davie 
Cameron,  to  the  effect  that  his  father  was  dying — or  some  such 
nonsense ' 

*  My  dear  Carnoustie ! ' 

'  Well,  well,  you  know  what  I  mean ;  you  needn't  be  so  ^njojck ; 
I  can't  stop  to  pick  my  words  when  I'm  worried  like  this.  We 
relied  on  Torquil  for  odd  days  on  the  moors,  as  well  as  for  his 
shepherding ;  and  he  had  promised  to  manage  it  and  seemed  to 
like  the  idea.  With  a  keeper  short  already,  it  is  positively  heart- 
breaking to  have  a  blow  like  this,'  with  £^11  the  gloom  of  a  kindly 
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despot,  unaccustomed  to  being  thwarted ;  'I  don\blame  Torquil, 
but  I  do  blame  Soutter.' 

*  There  you  are  wrong,  Carnoustie ' 

*  I  am  not  wrong,  I  tell  you.  You  always  take^Soutter's  part/ 
He  was  now  in  the  moodjn  which  no  one  could  deal  with  him. 
'  Soutter's  well  enough ;  but  he  is  as  thick-headed  as  a  plum- 
pudding  about  a  thing  like  this.  Letting  a  fellow  like  Torquil 
Macalister  go,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  ghillie  boy ! ' 

'  I  am  sure  Mr.  Soutter  would  have  prevented  it,  if  he  could.* 

*  And  what  was  to  prevent  Kim  then  ?    Why  did  he  not  ? ' 

'  You  yourself  say  that  he  knew^nothing  of  the  matter.  No 
one  knew  of  Torquil's  intentions,  I  understand.' 

'  Isn't  that  what  I  am  telling  you  ?  He  (ywghi  to  have  known. 
What  good  is  it  for  Soutter  to  come  to  me  with  a  long  face,  "  I 
have  bad  news  for  you,  my  lord," '  mimicking — *  when  he  has  done 
nothing  to  prevent  the  "  bad  news  "  ? ' 

*  He  cannot  be  in  every  place  at  once.' 

*  I  never  asked  him  to  be  in  every  place  at  once.' 

*  He  was  up  here,  with  you.' 

*  And  who  wanted  him  to  be  up  here,  with  me  ?  I  am  sure  1 
didn't.  I  was  sick  to  death  of  his  blethering ;  tormenting  me 
with  silly  trifles]  I  did  not  care  two  straws  about ;  when  all  the 
while  this,  that  reallj^is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  allowed  to 
take  place  without  a  finger  being  lifted  to  stop  it ! ' 

Presently  he  owned  that  he  had  sent  the  worthy  Soutter  away 
*  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.' 

Soutter's  suggestions  and  condolences  '^had  only  inflamed  his 
sense  of  thejmagnitude  of  his  loss,  and  he  had  given  vent  to  his 
irritation  pretty  freely. 

Penelope  had 'expected  it^  all :  she  had  presided  over  the  note 
which  her  cousin's  faltering  fingers  had  penned  the  previous 
evening,  and  had  herself  handed  it  over  to  Torquil  Macalister  at 
the  appointed  trysting-place  in  the  glen ;  meeting  his  look  of 
amazement  and  alarm  by  the  brief  intimation  that  his  departure 
must  be  immediate  and  unannounced. 

He  had  not  s€tid  a  word,  nor  offered  a  syllable  of  remonstrance. 

The  young  lady  had  withdrawn  as  quickly  as  might  be  from 
the  scene,  half  afraid  of  the  bold,  strong,  untamed  nature  whom 
she  had  dared  to  brave,  and  not  a  little  relieved  to  find  that  he 
never  stirred  a  step  in  pursuit  while  she  flew  swiftly  home. 

Mina,  eager  to  know  what  had  been  said  and  done,  found  that 
her  cousin  had  nothing  to  say.    She  had  seen  Torquil  waiting, 
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had  rushed  at  him  with  the  note,  bidden  him  depart  the  next  day 
and  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  rushed  away  again.  '  I  hated  it 
altogether,'  Penelope  added,  drawing  a  deep  breath  in  conclusion. 

Then  she  began  to  prattle  about  Bedwood  and  his  friend,  who 
had  stayed  most  of  the  afternoon.  Somehow  the  thought  of  them 
made  the  recollection  of  Torquil  Macalister  especially  distasteful. 
She  did  not  want  to  hear  or  to  think  any  more  of  him ;  she  detested 
the  memory  of  his  dark,  handsome  face — lacking  as  it  was  in  ex- 
pression and  refinement — and  of  his  splendid  figure  disguised  by 
its  coarse,  ill-fitting  clothes.  Clothes  are  nothing,  of  course,  but 
still,  a  man's  coat  should  not  hitch  up  in  the  middle  of  his  back. 
Whenever  Penelope  thought  of  the  rustic  swain,  she  always  saw  a 
coat  which  would  thus  hitch,  and  a  hat  which  all  the  classical  out- 
line of  his  features  could  not  excuse. 

The  coat  and  the  hat  were  reserved  for  Sundays,  when  Mac- 
alister designed  to  pass  for  a  gentleman ;  on  week  days  he  looked 
much  better. 

But  even  on  week  days  it  was  a  marvel  to  Penelope  how  her 
cousin,  and  a  cousin  some  years  her  senior,  could  have  so  forgotten 
herself.    How  could  she — how  covlA  she  ? 

The  sense  of  an  odious  background,  which  was  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  picture  as  speedily  as  possible,  made  her  now  place  the 
figures  of  Bedwood  and  his  friend  prominently  before  Mina's  eyes ; 
and  she  dwelt  upon  their  appearance  and  agreeability  at  such 
length  and  with  such  impressiveness,  that  at  length  she  did  succeed 
in  rousing  some  faint  show  of  interest  in  her  companion. 

*  Yes,  I  like  Mr.  Bedwood  very  much,'  said  Mina.     *  I ' 

she  hesitated. 

*  You  wish  you  had  met  him  long  ago  ? '  hinted  Penelope.  A 
new  and  glorious  idea  was  taking  possession  of  her  breast. 

'That,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  suggest.  He  might  have 
liked  me  then  ;  I  don't  know ;  but  at  any  rate  he  can  never  be 
anything  to  me  now.' 

'  Why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

Mina  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

'  Well,  why  not  ?  I  say,  and  say  again,  why  not  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  know  of,  or  listen  to,  or  recall  any  reason  for  that  look. 
You  are  not  to  throw  away  all  your  chances  of  a  happy  and  suit- 
able marriage  because  you  have  played  the  fool ' 

*  Dear  Penelope,  don't,' 

*  I  won't  then,  only  you  must  promise  me  a  "  Don't "  in  return. 
Don't  go  and  brood  over  this  despicable  episode,  and  fancy  yourself 
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still  infatuated  with  this  trumpery  fellow,  to  your  own  hurt. 
Forget  it,  dear.  Forget  it  as  fast  as  you  can.  And  you  will  do 
this  more  quickly  if  some  one  else — what  do  you  say  to  this 
Merriman ? ' 

*  Penelope,  you  are  absurd.' 

Penelope  laughed.  Then  she  blushed.  Then  she  looked  at 
her  cousin  keenly. 

*  Any  fault  to  Eedwood  ?'  she  observed,  twirling  a  rose  between 
her  fingers. 

When  Mina  had  replied,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  she  was 
thoughtful  and  nearly  silent. 

Next  morning  the  two  learned,  through  the  medium  of  Lord 
Carnoustie's  complaints,  that  Penelope's  mission  had  been  effi- 
cacious, and  that  Macahster,  realising  the  strength  of  the  forces 
against  him,  had  surrendered  to  fate,  and  quitted  the  island  at 
early  dawn. 

To  Penelope  this  was  a  fresh  source  of  triumph,  and  she  was 
now  as  dangerously  elated  and  self-satisfied  as  she  had  formerly 
been  cast  down  and  miserable.  She  had  explained  the  scene  in 
Ailsie's  bedroom  to  the  old  nurse  in  this  wise:  Mina  had  dis- 
pleased her,  made  her  very  angry  indeed;  so  angry  that  she 
could  not  speak  about  it ;  and  she  had  meant  to  get  Ailsie  to 
remonstrate  with  Mina  on  the  subject ;  but  catching  her  cousin 
eavesdropping,  she  had  determined  to  have  it  out  with  her  then 
and  there. 

On  the  enormity  of  eavesdropping  she  had  expatiated  in  order 
to  draw  oflF  Ailsie's  attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue ;  this 
wonderful  wile,  evolved  with  a  sense  of  profound  diplomacy,  had 
apparently  met  with  the  success  it  merited,  AiLsie  had  nodded 
her  head,  made  a  few  vague  responses,  and  let  the  matter  pass. 
Penelope  felt  in  spirits  for  anything. 

What  more  could  she  do  for  Alina  ?  Mina,  it  was  clear,  could 
do  nothing  for  herself — nothing,  at  least,  that  were  not  better  left 
undone.  She  must  be  taken  in  hand.  Kindly  treated,  she  would 
prove  docile  as  a  timid  deer,  and  now  that  she  had  learned  to 
look  upon  her  cousin  as  a  friend,  she  might  be  guided  for  her  own 
happiness. 

Well,  then.  Redwood  ?  Whichever  way  Penelope  turned.  Red- 
wood's figure  rose  before  her  eyes.  In  vain  she  pooh-poohed  it, 
pushed  it  aside,  grew  quite  peevish  with  herself  on  the  subject ; 
the  answer  to  every  que3tion  regarding  the  past  andftiturewas^- 
Bedwood. 
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Yet  why  should  Mina  be  married  at  all  ?  Marriage  was  not 
necessary  to  a  woman ;  far  from  it,  Penelope  had  long  declared 
against  it  on  her  own  account,  except  when  in  the  mood  to  jest, 
as  when  she  told  inquisitive  old  Ailsie  she  meant  to  have  Redwood 
for  herself. 

But  no  one  could  have  misapprehended  that  laughing  utter- 
ance. When  serious,  my  heroine  always  alleged  that  she  was 
cut  out  for  an  old  maid ;  and  that  she  meant  to  be  one,  and  a 
merry  one.  Of  a  good  fortune  she  was  secure ;  also  of  good  health, 
bright  spirits,  energy,  enterprise,  and  troops  of  friends.  For  the 
present  she  was  content  as  she  was ;  for  after  years  she  had  a 
thousand  projects.  She  would  travel  all  over  the  world ;  settle 
here  and  settle  there,  and  sip  the  sweets  of  every  transition.  She 
would  see  with  her  own  eyes  all  the  glorious  sights  whereof  as  yet 
she  had  only  read  and  heard. 

Also  this  queer  little  damsel  had  her  visions  of  benevolence ; 
though  whether  these  were  to  lead  her  into  the  paths  trod  by  such 
pioneers  as  the  noble  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  or  of  uniting 
the  joys  of  adventure  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  like 
Moffat  and  Livingstone,  or  of  sailing  to  the  Deep-Sea  Fisheries, 
and  distributing  good  food,  clothing,  and  literature  'norrard  of 
the  Dogger,'  or  of  stirring,  active  missionary  work  in  some 
original  guise  as  yet  imknown,  remained  undecided.  She  did  not 
mean  to  be  a  hospital  nurse ;  nor  did  she  fancy  the  '  East  End.' 

One  thing  was  clear,  whatever  line  her  philanthropy  was 
ultimately  to  take,  it  did  not  require  the  aid  of  a  husband ;  and 
Penelope,  from  having  already  seen  and  tacitly  rejected  a  con- 
siderable number  of  problematical  husbands,  was  really  not  far 
wrong  when  she  assured  herself  that  she  was  not  a  marrying 
girl. 

She  was  well  off  in  her  home ;  and,  like  the  sensible  Uttle 
woman  she  was,  realised  that  her  sole  remaining  parent,  even 
though  he  might  not  be  very  much  of  a  father,  still  had  some 
claims  upon  Ms  only  daughter.  Mr,  East,  like  a  large  number  of 
his  fellow-men,  was  a  self-worshipper ;  and  as  long  as  all  went 
well  with  him,  was  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  ministering  to 
the  necessities  of  his  god :  he  plied  himself  with  every  good  the 
world  could  give,  and  needed  no  assistance  in  his  congenial 
task :  still,  a  time  might  come — and,  anyhow,  Penelope  was  not 
prepared  to  quit  her  home  just  yet,  either  for  marriage,  or  for 
anything  else. 

That  being  the  case — ^Kedwood  ?    What  was  to  be  done  with 
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Bedwood  ?  He  was  too  good  to  be  wasted.  He  was  not  a  very 
bright  man;  sometimes  he  was  oppressively  dull  and  sombre; 
and  on  the  two  first  occasions  of  their  meeting  he  had  been  rude; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rudeness  had  been  amply  atoned  for, 
and  she  could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  been  dull  when 
alone  with  her. 

It  was  when  in  the  general  circle  that  he  was  subject  to  absent 
fits.  He  would  on  a  sudden  draw  himself  in,  answer  shortly  or 
not  at  all,  and  be  dietraii  and  imcommunicative  for  the  remainder 
of  the  visit. 

Could  it  be  that  he  was  a  man  with  a  story  ? 

If  so — if  this  were  the  explanation — what  more  fitting  than 
that  he  should  mate  with  Mina  Carnoustie,  who  also  had  a  story, 
and  to  whom  such  a  termination  of  it  would  be  a  godsend  ? 

Bedwood  on  his  first  arrival  had  certainly  seemed  to  admire 
Mina ;  and  Mina,  but  for  her  unfortimate  predilection  in  favour 
of  another,  would  most  likely  have  been  pleased  to  be  distin- 
guished. She  had  all  but  owned  she  yearaed  for  some  one — 
any  one — to  care  for  her,  and  rescue  her  from  the  deadly 
monotony  of  her  life. 

'  To  be  sure  she  did  not  show  off  on  that  first  occasion,'  laughed 
Penelope.  *  A  more  anxious,  puzzled,  miserable  face  I  never  saw, 
when  Bedwood  was  doing  his  best  to  be  civil  to  her  and  imcivil  to 
me.  But  she  improved ;  and  now  they  are  quite  good  fiiends. 
He  is  cooler  than  he  was — she  less  cold.     Would  it  be  possible  to 

warm  him  up  into ?  *    Then  she  paused,  but  resumed  after,  a 

minute.  '  I  think  it  would,  and  it  shall.  I  will  do  it ;  I  will 
make  the  match.  He  may  not  admire  me,  but  he  likes  me ;  and 
I  think  I  have  some  sort  of  power  over  him.  He  is  not  a  clever 
man,  but  he  is  pretty  prompt  to  divine  what  I  mean  sometimes, 
WTiile  the  others  are  all  sitting  looking  at  me  in  their  cow-like 
way,  Mr.  Bedwood  will  rise  up  with  that  dry  smile  of  his,  and 
saunter  off  to  do  the  thing  I  want.  I  Uke  that.  If  I  ever  felt 
inclined  to  like  a  man,  this  dry,  unimpressionable  man  would  have 
as  fair  a  chance  as  anyone  I  have  yet  seen, — though  whether  he 
would  value  such  a  chance  or  not  is  doubtful.  We  suit  each 
other ;  we  neither  of  us  crave  for  more  of  the  other  than  we  have 
got — or  at  any  rate  can  get.  I  am  willing  to  present  my  cousin 
with  him, — and  that  is  something  of  a  test,  as  every  one  will  allow. 
Now  to  see  if  he  is  wiUing  to  be  so  presented.  It  will  be  rather 
a  business ;  it  will  require  some  steering  and  prodding ;  I  shal 
have  to  make  little  dabs  at  him,  and  little  dabs  at  her,  by  turns  ; 
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I  shall  have  to  coach  them  both.  Let  me  see ;  I  must  think  this 
matter  over,  in  order  to  be  well  up  in  my  own  part.  What  a  pity 
there  is  no  work  on  the  subject !  *'  The  Art  of  Matchmaking ; "  it 
would  be  of  incomparable  value  to  Miss  Penelope  East  at  the 
present  moment.  She  has  two  rather  ticklish  customers  to  manipu- 
hte,  and  not  much  experience  to  fiedl  back  upon.  The  only 
thing  to  be  said  on  the  other  hand  is,  that  general  rules  are  seldom 
worth  much  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  point.  What  general 
role,  for  example,  would  provide  for  a  back  view  of  a  romance  like 
Mina's  ?  It  was  an  ugly,  foolish  romance — but  still  a  romance. 
And  what  general  rule,  I  ask  again,  would  apply  to  a  whole  family 
so  blind  and  dense  and^eaten  up  with  pride  and  self-sufficiency  as 
the  whole  lot  of  these  Camousties  ?  Not  to  see  that  they  had 
soured  the  girl,  and  set  her  lying !  Poor  Mina ;  it  was  really  a 
touching  little  story,  that  first  one  of  hers !  And  what  brutal 
stupidity  to  treat  her  so ! '  A  pause.  '  Of  course  she  ought  to  have 
spoken  out ;  but,  to  be  sure,  speaking  out  might  have  done  no 
good.    I  wonder  why  that  Etheridge  man  was  snubbed?'  musing. 

•  Perhaps  they  had  heard  something  bad  of  him  ?  They  would 
hardly  have  been  such  fools  as  to  give  him  his  C(mg%  without  some 
reason  which  was  a  reason  in  their  eyes,  whatever  it  might  have 
been  in  the  eyes  of  other  people.  But  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to 
have  told  Mina^that  there  was  a  reason,  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  say  what.  I  should  have  been  simply  furious  if  it  had  been  me. 
To  dart  to  shut  her  up,  and  send  him  away,  and  never  so  much  as 
say  why ! '  her  blood  boiling.  '  To  ddre  to  treat  a  girl  of  twenty 
like  that !  Why,  she  was  my  age !  Quite  grown  up !  And  to 
be  made  a  mere  baby  of  !  Well,  poor  despised  Mina  has  served 
them  out,  anyway ;  and,  my  conscience,  she  would  have  served 
herself  out  too,  but  for  me.  I  can't  think  of  it  without  a  "  grue,"' 
— (Penelope  never  let  an  expressive  term  pass  without  getting 
Lord  Carnoustie,  who  was  an  authority,  to  explain  it,  and  it 
would  infallibly  be  in  use  on  the  next  occasion  which  offered.) 

*  Now  I  have  got  to  take  the  poor  thing  under  my  protection,  or 
we  shaQ  have  another  proper  and  promising  marriage  simply 
hoichedy^  proceeded  our  matchmaker  with  her  most  businesslike 
air.  *  /  see ;  I  see  how  to  do  it.  Never  a  hint  do  I  let  fall  to 
anyone — ^trust  me  for  that — ^but  I  will  work,  and  watch,  and 
mount  guard,  and,  oh,  glorious!  divert  the  attention  of  these 
idiotic  parents  into  another  channel.  They  shall  think  it  is  the 
friend — ^the  new-comer — the  chattering  Merriman  who  is  going 
to  do  them  the  terrible  damage  of  making  up  to  their  daughter ! 
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Yes,  that  is  what  they  must  be  made  to  think/  laughing  heartily, 
*  Why  not  ?     I  am  not  doing  anything  to  be  ashamed  of.    I  know 
the  silly  old  creatures  like  Mr.  Eedwood,  and,  as  they  would  say, 
"  approve  of"  him.     If  they  did  not,  it  would  be  another  story. 
But  I  can  tell  by  their  simple  old  faces  that  they  really  are  keen, 
only  they  don't  want  anyone  to  see  it.     They  are  right  enough 
there.    No  one  wants  them  to  go  for  the  man, — but  then  the  odds 
are  that  they  will  fly  to  the  other  extreme,  and  go  dead  against 
him,  unless  they  are  held  in  hand.     ThjcU  is  what  I  have  got  to 
do.     Feign   to  see  nothing — but  watch  everything.     Be  ready 
always  to    step  forward   when  things   are   getting  mixed,  and 
straighten  them.     Praise  Mina  to   Eedwood,   and  Kedwood  to 
Mina  ;  and  give  each  to  understand  (but  this  will  have  to  be  done 
with  an  uncommonly  light  touch,  Penelope  East ;  mind  that,  and 
don't  be  coarse) — still  you  might  just  insinuate,  as  opportunity 
oflfers,  to  one  or  other  of  the  dear  young  people,  that  the  other  is, 
in  a  mild  way,  an  object  of  interest  to  the  one  whose  ear  you  have 
got.     That  will  work,  I  fancy.  .  .  .  And  I  can  dodge  round  Mina 
so  as  to  make  her  walk  next  him  and  sit  next  him  ;  she  would 
never  be  quick  enough  to  circumvent  me,  even  if  she  should  see — 
which  I  doubt  her  doing ;  and  I  can  beguile  them  into  the  gar- 
den after  dinner ;  we  could  all  three  go,  and  I  could  leave  them 
there,  and  slip  in  for  my  shawl,  and  never  return,  and— oh,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  ways  in  which  we  could  progress,  with  a  little  skill 
on  my  part.     And  if  you,  my  good  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie, 
attempt  to  put  a  spoke  in  this  wheel,  and  think  you  are  going  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  poor  Mina  a  second  time,  you  will  find  she 
has  a  champion  who  is  not  so  easily  disposed  of,  and  with  whom 
you  had  best  not  meddle.     I  give  you  warning,  good  people ;  and 
if  you  disregard  it,  then  here's  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.' 

'  Hi,  uncle  Carnoustie,  hi !  Where  are  you  going  ?  I'm 
coming  with  you.  Wait  for  me,'  flying  after  the  stumpy  grey 
figure  which  came  into  view  at  the  moment.  '  Are  you  going  to 
the  Soutters'  ? '  demanded  Penelope,  coming  up  breathless  and 
tucking  her  hand  into  his  arm.  *  Come  along,  then,  I'm  coming 
to  the  Soutters'  too.' 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  HAND  ON  A  DOO'S  BEAD. 

Lord  Carnoustie  was  very  well  pleased  to  have  a  companion 
on  his  Soutter  expedition.  He  was  on  one  of  his  peccavi  visits^ 
and  was  even  more  sheepish  and  penitent  than  usual,  feeling  that 
he  had  never  rated  the  worthy  Soutter  more  uncompromisingly 
than  he  had  done  that  morning. 

He  now  foresaw  himself  doomed  to  a  good  hour  of  penance 
and  he  really  did  not  grudge  the  penance ;  his  kind  heart  was 
smiting  him  severely,  and  would  give  him  no  peace  till  he  had 
eaten  and  drunk  to  suit  the  sisters'  most  rapacious  demands,  and 
till  in  return  he  had  administered  to  them  as  many  encomiums  on 
their  idolised  brother  as  they  could  swallow  at  one  time ; — but  he 
was  glad  to  have  his  humble  pie  made  a  little  more  palatable  by 
the  presence  of  Penelope. 

He  had  a  liking  for  Penelope.  His  eyes  would  twinkle 
meirily  and  a  little  amused  quirk  would  flicker  about  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  when  she  attcusked  him  and  battled  with  him. 

His  own  girls  never  showed  fight,  and  the  fight  his  wife 
did  show  was  not  like  Penelope's.  Penelope's  was  stimulative, 
exciting,  mirthful — altogether  pleasant.  Lady  Carnoustie's  was 
either  flavourless  or  worse.  A  man  does  not  find  it  entertaining 
to  be  coldly  rebuked,  or  firetfully  called  to  order;  but  a  brisk 
contest  with  a  laughing,  provoking  maiden,  who  does  not  mind 
what  she  says,  yet  who  never  says  anything  really  amiss,  is  a 
diflferent  experience.  Lord  Carnoustie's  daughters  used  to  sit  by 
wondering  silently  while  papa  and  Penelope  ran  full  tilt  at  each 
other.  They  saw  that  papa  did  not  mind  it,  and  that  even 
mamma  was  quiescent  (for  somehow  nobody  could  resist  Pene- 
lope's artless  sunshine,  and  I^y  Carnoustie,  when  she  found  that 
she  could  turn  upon  her  young  visitor  and  snap  her  up,  and  yet 
that  Penelope  would  bear  no  maUce,  was  disposed  to  make  allow- 
ances for  a  '  London  girl '),  and  this  state  of  things  was  new  to 
Louisa  and  Joanna. 

Sometimes  they  would  themselves  essay  a  mild  ^  Oh,  Pene-* 
]ope ! '  when  Penelope  to  their  view  was  really  over  bold.  But 
they  presently  discovered  with  surprise  that  the  remonstrance 
would  not  be  backed  up  by  dear  mamma.  Dear  manmia  ha4 
been  known  actually  to  take  part  with  the  offender, 
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*  Penelope  is  not  like  one  of  you/  she  had  observed  on  one 
occasion.  '  She  is  a  guest — ^a  visitor  ;  one  should  not  be  always 
finding  fault,  even  if  she  does  occasionally  overstep  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  She  means  no  harm.  Your  father  quite  understands 
that  she  means  no  hiorm.' 

Either  Lord  Carnoustie  did,  or  else  he  liked  the  harm. 
Certainly  he  liked  to  hear  himself  hailed  when  oflF  on  what  used 
to  be  a  solitary  tramp  before  Penelope  came,  by  a  joyous  shout  of 
*  Wait  for  me ! '  and  to  be  saddled  with  a  companion  willy-nilly ; 
a  companion  who  never  suggested  *  By  your  leave/  or  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  her  presence  could  by  any  possibility  be 
unwelcome. 

He  had  felt  rather  oddly  the  first  time  Penelope  inserted 
her  small  tenacious  hand  within  his  arm,  and  walked  him  about 
thus  before  the  eyes  of  his  people. 

Yet  he  had  not  liked  to  ask  to  have  the  little  hand — it  was 
such  a  confiding  little  hand — taken  away.  He  had  merely  stolen 
a  furtive  glance  towards  the  castle  windows  to  see  whether  any- 
one were  looking  out,  and  suggested  to  Penelope  to  run  in  and 
he  would  follow,  when  a  gardener  appeared  in  the  way,  on  the 
return  of  the  two  firom  their  ramble. 

Penelope,  without  an  idea  of  why  she  had  been  sent  on,  did 
as  she  was  bid,  humming  a  tune ;  and  the  next  time  she  went 
for  a  walk  with  her  elderly  relation  took  his  arm  as  a  matter  of 
course.  She  had  been  used  to  hang  on  to  her  father,  and  IVIr. 
East,,  though  not  a  doting  parent,  did  not  mind  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  that  what  was  scarcely  perceived  by  the  one 
should  be  a  novelty  of  importance  to  the  other. 

Then  by-and-by  the  old  lord  got  accustomed  to  his  new 
appendage,  and  felt  rather  proud  of  it  than  otherwise  when  he 
encountered  Redwood  or  Mr.  Soutter.  He  would  stand  chatting 
willingly,  and  would  say,  *  Well,  good  day ;  come  along,  Penelope/ 
at  the  close  of  the  interview,  with  a  motion  that  was  almost  a 
profier  of  the  arm  she  had  released  ;  and  once  Redwood,  on 
looking  round  to  call  a  dog  to  heel,  had  seen  the  merry  girl 
jogging  the  said  arm  back  and  forwards  with  vigour,  apparently  to 
enforce  the  point  of  some  gibe  at  which  both  were  laughing  ;  and 
feeling  rather  lonely  and  dull  himself,  he  had  not  wondered  at 
Lord  Carnoustie's  evident  partiality  for  such  a  comrade. 

*  You  are  going  to  make  it  up  with  the  Soutters,  aren't  you  ? ' 
said  Penelope,  marching  alongside  now.  'I  guegs^  as  much, 
you  always  do,  don't  you  ? ' 
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'Make  it  up  with  the  Soutters!  *  ejaculated  he,  *  Bless  my 
soul,  what  nonsense !  ''  Make  it  up,"  indeed  !  And  with  John 
Soutter,  my  own  factor ! ' 

*  You  said  yourself  you  had  been  rather  down  upon  him,  uncle 
Carnoustie.  And  I  know  you  always  do  go  there  whenever  you 
haTe  been  down  on  him.  That  was  how  I  guessed  where  you 
were  ofif  to  now.' 

*  Hoots !  Eubbish !  "  Down  on  him,"  indeed !  Much  you 
know  about  it !     "  Down"  on  John  Soutter,  indeed ! ' 

But  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  bound  for  G-lenmore, 

*You  know  you  think  a  lot  of  Mr.  Soutter,'  said  Penelope, 

holding  on  to  his  arm  and  keeping  step.     '  But  of  course  you 

must  have  your  scold  out  every  now  and  then ;  only  you  don't 

want  him  to  be  unhappy  about  it  afterwards.     That's  it,  isn't  it  ?' 

'  Unhappy  ?    I  don't  suppose  he  would  be  unhappy.' 

*  Yes,  you  do ;  you  know  he  would.  Your  fevour  is  the  very 
breath  of  his  nostrils ;  and  he  will  be  going  about  all  to-day 
hanging  down  his  head  because  you  have  been  rating  him ;  but  it 
will  be  all  right  to-night  when  he  comes  home.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  was  a  little  sharp  with  him.' 

'  And  all  because  of  a  man  not  fit  to  lick  his  shoes !  I  never 
cared  for  Torquil  Macalister,  uncle.' 

'  What  can  you  know  about  Torquil  Macalister  ?  He  did  not 
eome  in  yowr  way ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  you.  You  "  never 
cared  for  Torquil  Macalister,"  indeed !  Set  you  up  for  a  judge ! ' — 
laughing  in  spite  of  himself, — '  how  can  a  little  goose  like  you 
know  whether  Torquil  was  a  good  shepherd  or  not?' 

'  I  said  nothing  about  him  as  a  shepherd ;  I  did  not  like  himself.' 

'Himself?  Oh,  a  man  in  Torquil's  position  has  no  "him- 
self"  for  you  and  me.  That's  for  his  own  people  to  judge  about. 
I  only  speak  of  him  as  I  found  him ;  a  very  good  servant,  and  a 
credit  to  the  place.'  , 

*  Did  he  never  seem  to  you  rather — impudent  ?' 

*  Torquil  impudent?  Never.  What  put  such  a  notion  into 
your  head?  I  suppose  he  stopped  your  going  over  the  moor 
when  the  birds  were  sitting  ? — but  you  were  not  here  then.  Do 
you  mean  that  he  was  not  civil  and  obliging  ?  The  girls  always 
told  me  they  found  him  particularly  willing  to  do  anything, 
Mina  used'  to  say  she  could  send  Torquil  flying  to  the  world's 
end  for  her  at  a  word.' 

Penelope  thought  it  best  to  be  silent. 

*  J  never  beard  »  complaint^  of  Tor<}uil  on  that  pcore  before,' 
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pursued  Lord  Carnoustie,  after  a  few  minutes'  pondering  on  the 
new  idea.  ^  And  I  have  never  had  a  complaint  to  make  myself. 
What  ails  you  at  him,  of  all  people  in  the  world— setting  up  your 
little  pipe?'  half  amused,  half  affronted. 

'  I  like  people  to  keep  their  places,'  said  Penelope,  sturdily. 

'  Troth,  and  so  do  I,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  does  her  lady- 
ship. We  have  all  to  keep  our  "places"  with  her,'  and  his 
expression  became  still  more  humorous.  ^  It  is  as  much  as  tny 
place  is  worth  not  to  keep  it,  I  can  tell  you.  But  Lady  Carnoustie 
never  said  either  Yea  or  Nay  about  Torquil  Macalister;  and, 
between  ourselves,  that's  as  much  as  anybody  gets  from  her — 
without  it's  John  Soutter,  who  has  crept  up  her  sleeve ;  and  I'm 
sure  it's  the  comfort  of  my  life  that  he  has !  Did  you  hear  how 
short  she  took  me  up  this  morning  about  him  ?  Well,  maybe  I 
was  rather  unreasonable ;  I  won't  say  I  was  not :  but  one  thing  I 
know ;  it  is  the  very  best  turn  I  can  do  Soutter  to  be  angry  with 
him  to  your  aunt.    The  more  I  "  flyte,"  the  more  she  defends  him.' 

Penelope  nodded. 

*  I  know.' 

*  Soutter  is  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  but  a  tiresome, 
plaguey  man ;  always  in  a  stew  about  things  going  wrong  that 
have  no  inclination  to  go  wrong;  and  vanishing  out  of  sight 
when  he  might  be  really  of  use,'  and  he  proceeded  to  enlarge. 

Penelope  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  lessen  his 
regrets ;  time  would  do  that ;  and  she  reflected  that  meanwhile 
it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  that  be  should  openly  proclaim  what 
he  felt,  so  long  as  he  did  it  only  to  his  own  family  and  the  factor's. 
She  would  try  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way  of  other  people — the 
country  people,  for  instance — until  the  afl&iir  had  blown  over,  and 
there  was  no  chance  of  anyone's  looking  at  him  significantly ;  for 
she  could  not  but  fear  that  what  had  been  going  on  for  so  many 
months  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  attracted  notice ;  and  even 
supposing  no  one  had  detected  the  extent  of  her  cousin's  folly 
and  Macalister's  presumption,  remarks  might  have  been  made 
which  in  time  would  have  penetrated  even  Lord  Carnoustie's  skull. 

'  FU  just  toddle  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes  for  a  while,* 
quoth  Penelope  to  herself,  *  and  hear  all  there  is  to  hear,  and  turn 
aside  anything  there  is  to  turn.' 

Since  she  had  turned  Torquil  Macalister  out  of  his  situation, 
it  seemed  to  her  she  could  turn  anything. 

The  walkers  were  now  approaching  Qlenmore^  and  liOrd 
QaruQUstie  peered  wxiously  about,  • 
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*  You  don't  want  to  encounter  Mr.  Soutter,  do  you  ? '  said 
Penelope,  who  read  everytliing  as  in  a  glass.  '  I  don't  thvnk  you 
need  be  a&aid.' 

*  Hoots  I  Afraid  1  But  it  might  be  as  well  if— they  might 
take  it  as  m(»re  of  a  compliment  if—of  course  I  can  see  Soutter 
at  any  time,  and  I  dare  say  the  good  ladies  would  prefer  to  have 
me  to  themselyes— just  tell  me  if  that  man  over  there,'  pointing 
with  his  stick,  '  that's  not  him,  is  it,  Penelope  ?  I  thought  he 
was  to  be  over  at  the  other  side  of  the  island  this  afternoon ; ' 
slackening  his  steps  without  being  aware  of  doing  so. 

Penelope  felt  mischievous. 

*  We  need  not  go  in  just  yet,  if  it  is  he.  We  can  go  down  to 
the  shore,  and  sit  on  a  rock ;  or  along  the  road,  and  drop  stones 
over  the  bridge.  We  can  pass  the  time  somehow  till  Mr.  Soutter 
is  out  of  the  way.' 

*  Ay,  we  can  do  that.  Which  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  we  come 
along  the  road?' 

*  Then  what  if  he  should  come  along  the  road  himself  presently  ? ' 

*  You're  right;  he  might;  it  would  be  just  like  him.  Come 
down  to  the  shore,  then,'  hastily.  *  The  tide  is  on  the  turn,  and 
we  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  view.' 

But  Penelope  had  no  inclination  for  the  view,  and  no  intention 
of  being  dragged  down  to  the  shore. 

*  Now  that  I  see  more  plainly,  it  is  not  Mr.  Soutter  at  all,' 
said  she.  *  And  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  my  dear  uncle,  that  Mr. 
Soutter  went  by  in  his  gig  at  a  farious  pace  fully  an  hour  ago ;  and 
I  saw  him  vanish  in  the  far  distance,  as  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
point  of  the  headland.' 

'  And  why  could  you  not  have  said  that  before  ?' 

*  Only  to  tease  you  a  Uttle !'  and  his  arm  was  archly  jogged 
about,  and  a  laughing  fiice  was  perked  up  into  his. 

When  Lady  Carnoustie  emphasised  her  whispers  by  a  pressure 
of  the  fingers,  it  hurt,  or  her  husband  said  it  hurt  him,  and  he 
would  testUy  demand  what  he  was  being  pinched  for ;  but  it  is 
notable  that  to  Penelope's  hearty  shake  he  took  no  umbrage. 

*  I  knew  you  were  frightened  to  death  lest  old  John  should  be 
in  the  way,'  she  ran  on  fearlessly.  *  So  was  I.  It  would  have  been  so 
stiff,  so  awkward.  We  could  not  have  got  out  our  little  jokes  at  all. 
And  we  are  going  to  tea,  you  and  I.  Jean  and  Marianne  will  think 
it  bliss  untold  to  have  us  at  tea ;  indeed,  if  John  has  faithfully 
reported  this  morning's  conversation,  they  will  be  expecting  it. 
Does  he  tell  them,  do  you  think  ?'     She  broke  ofiF  suddenly. 
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'  Certainly  not.  Soutter  is  not  such  a  fooL  Besides,  it  would 
be  highly  dishonourable.* 

*  All  right.  "  Not  such  a  fool "  is  good  enough  for  me.  Then 
the  Misses  Soutter  will  be  all  the  more  enchanted  with  this  joyful 
surprise.     Come  along,  and  we  will  have  a  merry  meeting.' 

'  But  who  could  the  man  have  been  ?     I  distinctly  saw  a  man.' 

*  Some  fisherman/  said  Penelope,  hastily. 

She  also  had  distinctly  seen  a  man,  and  she  did  not  think  it 
was  a  fisherman.  When  the  two  were  ushered  into  the  parlour, 
it  hardly  surprised  her  to  have  to  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Bedwood. 

Nor  did  the  meeting  displease  her  companion.  To  Bedwood 
he  could  adroitly  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  John  Soutter,  with 
perhaps  even  more  ease  and  success  than  to  the  sisters  whom  it 
was  his  object  to  please.  He  had  said  the  same  things  so  many 
times  over  to  them,  that  to  have  a  novel  element  introduced  into 
the  Uttle  drama  would  be  an  agreeable  diversification;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  be  doubly,  nay,  trebly  gratifying  to  his 
hostesses  to  have  the  visit  paid  and  the  encomiums  bestowed  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  He  sat  down  in  his  accustomed 
chair,  prepared  for  anything. 

Bedwood  on  his  part  had  also  made  his  observations. 

He  had  just  reached  the  summit  of  the  little  rising  on  which 
the  factor's  domain  was  perched,  intending  to  have  a  word  about 
some  fishing  tackle  which  Mr.  Soutter  had  promised  to  procure 
for  him,  when  he  caught  sight  of  Lord  Carnoustie  approaching, 
with  a  petticoat  by  his  side. 

For  a  moment  he  felt  a  Uttle  confused  by  the  sight,  but  not 
for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  to  whom  the  petticoat  belonged. 
Not  only  was  Penelope  several  inches  shorter  than  any  of  her 
cousins,  but  she  was  the  only  one  who  ever  hung  on  in  girlish, 
coaxing  fashion  to  the  old  greybearded  baron's  arm.  Bedwood 
had  often  quietly  thought  it  was  a  pretty  sight,  that  of  the 
weather-beaten  oak  with  its  ivy  tendril ;  and  his  heart  owned  a 
curious  sensation  as  he  now  perceived  it,  and  perceived  that  he 
might  either  escape  or  be  caught,  as  he  chose. 

Why  should  he  escape  ?  Felix  Merriman  was  not  by  to  see. 
He  had  certainly  told  Felix  Merriman  that  in  respect  of  the  two 
fair  damsels  at  Carnoustie  Castle  he  might  attach  himself  according 
to  his  taste,  for  that  the  field  was  clear  for  either  \  and  as  certainly 
Felix  would  have  cried  out  that  it  was  not  fair  play  had  he  known 
of  the  present  irresolution  within  Eedwood's  breast;  but  then 
Felix  was  an  ass !  His  fiiend  deliberately  entered  the  &ctor's  house. 
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The  Misses  Soutter  were  now  in  all  their  glory.  Here  Was 
their  honoured  patron,  of  whom  John  had  such  a  high  opinion 
(John  was  a  carefal  man),  well  seated  back  in  the  arm-chair  he 
always  took  on  these  state  occasions,  with  obvious  intention  of 
remaining  there  for  a  good  long  afternoon's  visit ;  and  here  was 
yomig  Mr.  Bedwood  (so  polite  of  that  young  man  to  call  again 
within  a  month!)  occupying  the  arm-chair  opposite;  and  here 
was  that  dear  child,  Penelope,  to  keep  the  talk  going,  and  prevent 
anyone's  feeling  neglected  if  Miss  Jean  should  just  run  out  to  see 
that  the  kettle  was  caught  precisely  on  the  boil  for  Lord  Car- 
noustie's tea,  because  Katie  always  would  either  lift  it  off  the 
fire  before  it  boiled  properly,  or  else  wait  till  it  had  been  puffing 
away  for  ever  so  long,  while  she  clattered  in  and  out  with  the  tea* 
tray.  Servant-girls  never  could  remember  that  tea-trays  could 
wait,  but  making  tea  could  not ;  and  accordingly  Marianne,  good 
soul !  could  fold  her  hands  in  peace,  and  sit  before  his  lordship 
reverently  listening  to  his  talk  of  the  countryside,  which,  sooth 
to  tell,  they  both  knew  plenty  about,  and  knew  also  that  not  an 
iota  was  devoid  of  interest  to  the  tidker  himself,  while  Penelope 
kept  Mr.  Bedwood  from  feeling  out  in  the  cold. 

*  You  would  not  come  into  the  parlour  last  time  I  was  here/ 
said  he.     ^  You  went  and  hid  yourself  in  the  kitchen.' 

*  I  cannot  do  that  to-day.    This  is  a  state  visit.' 

*  You  would  if  you  could  ? ' 

*  I  did  not  say  so.  No,  I  don't  think  I  should.  I  am  not  in 
the  humour.  I  have  come  here  for  something  different.  Mr. 
Bedwood,  are  you  a  believer  in  second  sight  ? ' 

*  Explain,  and  I  will  believe,  or  not.' 

'  Listen,  then ;  I  shall  make  a  prediction,  and  you  mark  the 
consequences.  I  predict  that  within  the  space  of  the  next  five 
minutes  my  uncle  over  there  will  begin  to  laud  somebody  who  is 
absent  up  to  the  skies,  and  thai^  although  only  this  morning  he 
called  that  somebody  '^  as  thick-headed  as  a  plum-pudding." ' 

*  What  ? '  said  Bedwood,  laughing. 

*  There — ^there  he  goes ! '  cried  Penelope  in  an  excited  under- 
tone. *  Do  you  hear  him  ?  '*  Your  most  worthy  brother  for  whose 
opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect ; "  I  knew  it !  I  knew  he  was 
aching  to  have  it  out !    I  knew  he  could  hold  in  no  longer.' 

Bedwood,  still  laughing,  glanced  across  the  rug. 

*  You  must  know,'  continued  his  informant,  whose  voice  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  louder  tones  of  the  other  pair,  ^  that  Lord 
Gamoustie  has  periodical  fits  of  indignation,  when  his  good  Soutter 
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has  a  bad  time  of  it.  Directly  the  fit  is  over,  he  stumps  up  here 
and  applies  the  healing  balm,  to  be  filtered  through  the  injured 
one's  relations.  This  morning  Mr.  Soutter  caught  it  hot — very 
hot.  My  lord  was  still  irate  when  he  came  in  to  luncheon ;  but 
for  the  past  hour  or  two  he  has  been  on  the  fidget ;  and  I,  watch- 
ing from  afiur,  knew  when  I  saw  him  setting  forth  from  the  front 
door,  that  the  moment  of  reparation  had  come.  You  have  no  idea 
what  a  good  man  he  is,  Mr.  Bedwood ;  you  really  have  not ;  he 
does  not  do  himself  justice/ 

Perceiving  she  was  serious,  Bedwood  ceased  to  laugh. 

^  Look  at  him  now,'  proceeded  Penelope,  in  a  still  lower  aside, 
while  her  eye  kindled ;  ^  see  how  he  is  trying  to  look  pleased  and 
glad  at  the  sight  of  the  tea-tray !  If  there  is  a  thing  he  inveighs 
against,  and  as  a  rule  abominates,  it  is  afternoon  tea ;  but  he  feels 
so  kindly,  and  wishes  to  be  so  kind,  that  it  really  is  no  effort  to 
exclaim  '*  Ha !  the  tea-tray ! "  in  that  delighted  voice.  Some- 
times I  think  none  of  us  imderstand  Lord  Carnoustie,  he  has  such 
funny  little  ways  of  showing  when  he  is  soft-hearted,  and  he  does 
not  like  them  noticed.  But  he  is  so  good,  when  you  see  through 
and  through  him '  She  checked  herself,  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  saying  this  to  a  stranger. 

Bedwood,  however,  only  beheld  the  warm  affectionate  nature 
which  betrayed  itself  by  an  impulse ;  and  the  hand  which  rested 
on  the  head  of  his  dog. 

Duke  had  followed  his  master  into  the  house,  and  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  hostesses'  request ;  and  he  now  sat  in 
front  of  Bedwood's  chair,  his  huge  black  curly  head  on  Bedwood's 
knee,  in  an  attitude  of  fond  content.  Penelope,  vexed  with  her- 
self for  having  been  foolishly  confidential,  made  matters  worse  by 
striving  to  hide  her  confusion  in  a  caress  of  which  she  was  scarcely 
aware,  and  the  next  moment  was  punished  for  it. 

Bedwood  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and  looked  into  her  face. 

Had  he  spoken  she  could  have  borne  it  better,  but  he  said 
nothing,  and  she  felt  herself  crimson  to  the  brow  as  he  looked. 

He  must  have  seen  ;  he  could  not  but  see ;  and  what 
could  he  think?  She  wished  a  hundred  times,  a  thousand 
times,  a  hundred  thousand  times,  she  had  let  that  detestable 
dog's  head  alone. 

{Toht  continued,)  , 
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Hugh  Pearson. 


A  LITTLE  MEMOIR  of  Hugh  Pearson  was  printed,  and  ^ent 
to  his  Mends.  It  is  somewhere  in  this  room,  but  I  cannot 
find  it  to-day.  I  do  not  need  it  for  my  present  purpose.  I  wish 
to  show  the  greatly-loyed  man  I  knew.  If  I  had  found  the  volume, 
I  should  have  turned  it  over,  and  then  shut  it  and  laid  it  aside, 
and  written  from  my  own  memory  and  heart.  While  I  live,  I 
shall  vividly  remember  the  face  and  the  voice,  many  looks  and 
many  sentences.  I  close  my  eyes  and  I  see  him :  sitting  in  a  large 
chair  which  I  have  just  touched  with  this  long  quill.  The  days 
were  in  which  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  over  and  over,  FHndpal 
TvJUoch  is  dead :  not  being  able  to  take  it  in.  It  was  exactly  so 
when  Hugh  Pearson  died. 

I  know  well  that  all  the  hours  I  spent  with  him  were  but  a 
very  little  part  of  that  honoured  and  helpful  life.  But  they  were 
quite  enough  to  leave  with  me,  for  ever,  the  clearest  idea  of  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  It  is  a  very  loving  estimate  of  a  man  as 
true,  kind,  lovable,  devout,  as  ever  Uved.  It  did  one  good  to  be 
near  him.  I  fancy  it  is  theologically  certain  that  every  human 
being  must  from  time  to  time  do  wrong.  I  cannot  remember  that 
Hugh  Pearson  ever  did  wrong  at  all.  Always  wise :  always  good : 
always  kind.  No  wonder  that  the  biographer  could  say  that  from 
Pearson  (and  just  one  other,  Jowett)  Arthur  Stanley  had  no  secrets 
at  all.  Some  of  us,  far  below  Stanley,  could  have  told  Pearson 
anything. 

It  all  comes  vividly  back,  this  Spring  morning :  from  the  first 
bright  look  at  Edinburgh  in  August  1862,  more  than  thirty-one 
years  ago :  through  pleasant  Sonning,  which  to  me  was  always  a 
glimpse  of  Paradise :  Stanley  used  to  say  that  Sonning  church  and 
vicarage  were  the  ideal  English  church  and  parsonage,  and  Pear- 
son the  ideal  English  parson :  then  days  in  this  house,  red-letter 
days.    Above  all,  a  day  comes  back,  a  sad  day.    Pearson  had  his 
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little  indiyidnal  ways.  One  was  that  he  would  come  to  stay  at  a 
friend's  house,  without  giving  any  notice.  He  was  ever  far  more 
than  welcome.  One  August  day,  after  a  long  lonely  journey 
(which  I  think  made  him  feel  rather  desolate),  he  came  to  this 
door :  it  was  his  first  visit  to  St.  Andrews.  He  made  sure  he  was 
at  home :  knowing  what  a  welcome  awaited  him  here.  But  the 
faithful  domestic  who  had  stayed  behind  to  see  the  house  shut  up 
had  to  tell  him  that  we  had  all  gone  off  that  morning  to  Perthshire 
for  six  weeks.  She  told  us  that  she  had  never  seen  a  man  so 
knocked  down.  I  know  the  smile  of  anticipation  that  was  on  the 
face  when  he  came  to  our  door.  But  he  asked  if  he  might  come 
into  this  study :  and  he  rested  here  a  little  and  then  departed. 
The  moment  I  heard,  I  wrote  begging  him  to  come  to  us  where 
we  were :  but  it  took  days  before  he  got  my  letter,  and  he  was  back 
in  England.  Then,  years  after,  the  last  sight  of  all  of  the  kiud 
£Gu;e,  sitting  beside  him  as  he  read  the  Lessons  one  morning  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor.  How  he  enjoyed  the  stately  worship 
of  that  magnificent  church !  When  appointed  a  Canoji  of  Wind- 
sor, he  wrote,  '  You  know  cathedral  service  is  everything  to  me.' 
For  twenty  years  his  &ther  was  Dean  of  Salisbury :  and  amid 
such  surroundings  Hugh  Pearson  grew  up,  and  there  his  ecclesias- 
tical tastes  were  formed.  They  never  left  him.  And  though  he 
was  Stanley's  dearest  friend,  the  type  of  churchmanship  was  not 
quite  the  same.  Well  I  remember,  walking  about  with  him  at 
Sonning,  his  saying  sorrowfully  of  a  bright  youth  who  had  become 
quite  too  Broad,  ^  His  faith  is  a  wreck.'  But  he  passed  rapidly 
from  sorrowful  thoughts :  and  pointing  up  to  a  beautiful  change 
he  had  made  on  the  vicarage  since  my  last  visit,  he  said 
*  A  Nuremberg  window.'  He  felt  sad  things  deeply :  I  have  seen 
the  fiwse  look  very  sorrowful :  but  he  thought  it  morbid  to  dwell 
on  such,  if  one  could  righteously  escape  them. 

There  are  two  volumes  in  this  room,  greatly  prized.  A  little 
one,  bound  in  purple  (he  minded  these  things),  called  Hym/aafor 
the  Services  of  the  Chwrch.  No  Editor's  name  is  on  the  title- 
page.  But  there  is  a  Preface,  signed  H.  P.,  and  dated  Son- 
Tting^  AcherUy  1867.  The  other  volume  is  a  vellum-bound  In 
Memoriam :  which  bears  ^  In  memory  of  Hugh  Pearson,  fix>m  his 
Brother  W.  H.  Jervis.'  The  date  is  December  9,  1882.  On  the 
evening  of  a  Sunday  in  this  Lent,  I  turned  over  many  letters 
which  had  been  carefully  tied  up;  all  beginning  ^My  dear 
A.  K.  H.  B.,'  all  ending  '  Ever  affectionately  yours,  H.  P.'  Alas, 
there  is  one,  written  on  January  7,  1882,  whose  last  words  are  '  I 
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am  moBt  thankful  that  1881  is  gone :  I  breathe  more  freely/  One 
has  known  the  feeling  of  being  thankful  that  a  trying  year  was 
past :  hoping  something  better.  But  the  end  was  drawing  near. 
Only  three  months  remained :  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
was  so  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Church  and  world  that  he 
would  like  to  be  allowed  to  watch  them  for  a  few  more  years.  On 
Easter  Day,  April  9,  1882,  he  was  at  early  Communion :  and  he 
preached  at  evening  service,  telling  the  people  it  was  his  fortieth 
Easter  Day  at  Sonning.    On  Thursday  in  that  week  he  died. 

If  you  preserve  only  letters  of  special  interest,  it  is  a  pathetic 
thing  to  xmtie  a  little  bundle  after  a  very  few  years.  There,  along 
with  that  prophetic  letter  from  H.  P.,  is  the  large  round  hand  of 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks :  the  clear  beautiful  writing  of  Liddon :  the 
hand,  singularly  like  it,  of  Dean  Church  of  St.  Paul's  :  the  won- 
derful caligraphy  of  Stanley :  the  scholarly  writing  of  Froude,  not 
always  easily  read:  the  clear  page,  legible  as  print,  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes:  two  letters  from  historic  Edgewood,  signed 
Donald  Gr*  Mitchell;  whose  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor  so  reached  the 
youthful  heart ;  and  the  soUtary  letter  which  ever  reached  this 
house  of  the  charming  Bector  of  Bishopsgate,  that  Bogers  whose 
name  has  such  affinity  to  theological  science. 

I  never  can  forget  my  first  sight  of  Hugh  Pearson:  the 
extreme  brightness  of  his  look,  and  the  cordiaUty  of  his  greeting. 
Stanley  and  he  had  come  to  Edinburgh ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday  August  30  they  dined  with  Dr.  Crawford,  the  Professor 
of  Divinity.  The  day  before  we  had  come  back  from  England, 
where  we  had  spent  that  August  of  1862 :  and  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock  I  had  met  Stanley  for  the  first  time.  He 
said  he  was  soon  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  and  would  come  and  see  us : 
all  we  knew  of  Pearson  was  that  he  was  an  English  clergyman, 
and  a  great  friend  of  Stanley's.  Three  hours  that  evening  I 
listened  to  Stanley's  talk :  and  Pearson's  was  just  as  interesting. 
They  wished  to  come  to  church  next  morning :  and  our  one  Sunday 
in  Edinburgh,  passing  from  Devonshire  to  the  Clyde  (for  August 
and  September  were  hoUday  then)  was  happily  theirs  too.  I  took 
to  Pearson  that  day,  as  I  never  had  taken  to  any  other  man,  save 
only  Bishop  Thorold  of  Winchester.  Stanley  might  be  the  more 
fiunous  man  :  Pearson  was  the  more  charming.  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  that  Pearson  took  to  me  unworthy :  but,  as  matter  of  fact, 
he  often  told  me  that  he  did.  I  shrink  from  anything  that  looks 
presumptuous:  for  within  these  few  days  an  anonymous  soul, 
writing  to  me,  with  incredible  bitterness,  a  letter  of  an  abusive 
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character,  declared  that  he  does  not  believe  that  I  ever  spoke  to 
even  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  whom  I  have  made  mention  on 
various  printed  pages.  So  I  fear  I  have  unintentionallj  nibbed 
that  kindly  Christian  the  wrong  way.  And  it  would  be  vain  to 
assure  him  that  he  is  mistaken.  In  any  case  he  is  thorough. 
He  reminded  me  of  a  charitable  old  man  who  declared  aloud  in 
my  hearing,  he  knowing  that  I  was  a  son  of  the  manse,  that 
'  there  was  not  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  who  would  give 
up  a  plate  of  pudden  or  a  tummler  of  toddy  to  save  the  souls  of 
all  the  people  in  his  parish.'  I  was  but  a  lad  :  but  I  plucked  up 
courage  and  uttered  an  outspoken  reply. 

It  was  that  evening  that  Pearson  said  to  me,  Stanley  having 
eitpressed  some  disapproval  of  Bishop  Wilberforce  of  Oxford, 
*  You  may  speak  of  him  as  you  like :  but  he  is  the  show  man 
of  the  Church  of  England ! '  I  remember  too,  ^  Like  all  the 
Wilberforces,  he  has  the  gift  of  sympathy.'  Yet  Pearson  was 
anxious  that  we  should  understand  that  the  Bishop  was  not  a 
mere  mass  of  geniality :  he  could  shew  his  teeth  upon  occasion : 
which  I  suppose  is  still  needful  in  this  world  that  a  man  may  be 
respected.  The  idea  is  sometimes  simply  brought  out  by  simple 
folk.  A  presumptuous  bagman,  entering  a  coach  drawn  by  a 
horse  along  a  little  line  of  rails  up  to  a  Perthshire  village,  said,  in 
depreciatory  tone,  *  A  very  innocent  railway.'  *  No  that  Enno- 
cent,'  said  the  driver  with  much  indignation:  *No  that  Ennocent: 
we  kellt  a  man ! '    There  was  a  proper  pride,  too. 

The  record  of  the  day  says  *  Stanley;  and  a  Mr.  Pearson, 
Sector  of  a  parish  in  Berkshire :  a  most  pleasant  man.'  Ah,  how 
well  read  they  shewed  themselves  to  be,  both  of  them,  in  certain 
volumes  by  a  young  Scotch  minister  concerning  which  his  revered 
Seniors  in  the  Kirk,  specially  those  of  them  who  ministered  to 
empty  pews,  kept  a  silence  as  of  the  grave  :  broken  only  by  the 
occasional  word  of  oblique  condemnation.  *Not  a  creditable  book 
from  such  a  quarter:'  I  have  known.  And  I  remember  well 
when  it  was  said  that  The  Recreaticma  of  a  Courdry  Parson  was 
a  rowdy,  slangy,  and  Bohemian  title  such  as  no  clergyman  could 
decently  use.  So  we  came  away.  In  those  days  I  had  a  deep 
veneration  for  the  great  Church  of  England :  which  extraordinary 
kindness  experienced  from  its  clergy  of  all  degrees  converted  to  a 
warmer  feeling.  But  I  think  I  may  say  that  Thorold,  Stanley, 
and  Pearson,  were  the  first  of  their  order  who  held  out  a  warm 
hand  to  me. 

Sunday  morning  was  dull  and  dark.     In  August  and  Septem* 
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l)er  the  New  Town  congregations  of  Edinburgh  are  scattered :  and 
I  was  sorry  that  St.  Bernard's,  usually  quite  as  full  as  it  could 
hold,  must  be  Hhin:'  save  for  tourists.  These,  in  my  latter 
years,  quite  made  up  for  the  absent  flock.  Further,  the  Choir, 
which  was  amateur,  did  not  sing  on  these  holiday  Sundays. 
Scotland  has  greatly  changed  in  church  matters.  The  afternoon 
congregation  now  has  dried  up,  as  in  England :  but  at  that  period, 
the  great  service  was  the  afternoon.  For  that,  one's  sermon  was 
fully  written  out :  and  read.  But  in  the  morning  the  discourse 
was  extempore :  that  is,  one  had  sketched  on  a  single  page  the 
line  of  thought,  but  trusted  to  the  moment  for  the  words.  I 
never  had  varied  this  usage  in  the  three  years  I  had  been  in 
Edinburgh:  and  though  on  Saturday  night  the  thought  had 
crossed  me  that  one  should  give  a  prepared  sermon  to  so  great  a 
man  as  Stanley,  I  resolved  that  he  must  take  his  chance.  I  did 
not  know  then  that  he  was  to  hear  me  often  enough,  when  I  had 
done  my  best.  Stanley  and  Pearson  were  apparent,  in  the  body 
of  the  church :  but  after  service,  to  my  astonishment,  Kingsley 
walked  into  the  vestry  with  them,  looking  very  bright  and  alert. 
The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Professors,  to  their  surprise,  had  met 
on  the  steps  of  that  Scottish  kirk.  Beholding  these  three  visitors, 
I  could  not  but  say  I  wished  I  had  given  them  a  discourse  fully 
written  out.  I  hear  Kingsley  say,  in  a  solemn  voice,  with  an 
impressive  catch  in  it,  ^  He's  modest  about  his  sermon.' 

It  chanced  that  the  sermon  pleased  both  Stanley  and  Kingsley; 
though  not  prepared  to  that  end.  Scottish  preachers,  in  those 
days,  used  to  lecture  regularly  through  a  book  of  Holy  Scripture 
in  these  unwritten  appearances.  Thus  the  great  difficulty  of 
selecting  a  text  and  subject  was  escaped.  And  I  had  simply 
come  that  morning  to  the  verse  next  in  order.  I  have  turned  up 
my  &ded  pages :  they  are  strange  to  see.  The  notes  take  up  a 
small  i>age  and  a  half.  I  see,  yet,  the  eager  glance  with  which 
Stanley  looked  up  when  the  text  was  read.  It  was  St.  John  iii.  5  : 
*Bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit.'  I  knew  not  then,  how  Stanley, 
in  his  funous  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Reviexo  on  The  Oorham 
Ctmtraverayj  had  treated  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Begeneration. 
Neither  did  I  know  Stanley's  interest  in  the  Standards  of  the 
Kirk.  Having  said  that  many  identify  the  two  Baptisms,  water 
and  the  Spirit,  or  say  they  always  go  together :  the  discourse  went 
on,  that  &ct  so  contradicts  this  teaching,  that  it  has  to  be  fenced 
about,  tUl  it  amounts  to  nothing.  It  was  shown  that  our  Con- 
fttsdou  takes  as  <  Higli '  ground  as  apy :  t^e  j^rape  ix)  baptism  ia 
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not  only  offered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred.'  It  niay 
be  long  latent,  but  it  should  come  out  at  last.  But  now  I  fear  I 
went  on  a  line  at  which  many  would  shake  a  dissentient  head. 
I  said  that  we  did  not  need  to  make  up  our  mind  whether 
children  were  invariably  regenerated  in  baptism  or  not :  that  our 
duty  was  plain :  to  wit,  to  have  our  children  baptised :  and  that 
as  for  the  exact  effect,  that  was  no  concern  of  ours :  it  was  in 
higher  hands.  All  we  need  is  to  know  what  to  do :  so  &r,  all  is 
plain.  Many  would  doubtless  say  that  this  was  the  application 
of  a  very  rationalistic  common  sense  to  this  solemn  question.  I 
had  come  to  that  point  then  :  probably  without  any  help.  For  I 
fancy  it  is  not  the  view  of  either  Scotland  or  England, 

Kingsley  came  up  with  me  to  G-reat  King  Street^  haid  by. 
The  time  between  services,  *  the  Interval,*  was  brief.  Morning 
service  ended  at  12.30.  Afternoon  service  began  2.15.  The 
three  pleasant  visitors  went  away  to  the  Old  Town,  to  hear  the 
famous  and  charming  Guthrie  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  sorry  not. 
to  have  them  then.  For  St.  Bernard's  was  quite  full.  And  I  had 
a  discourse,  new  then,  which  in  the  next  November  was  to  stand 
XIII.  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Cau/niry 
Parson.  The  material  for  that  volume  had  already  been  copied 
out.  And  that  evening  I  was  cheered  by  finding  that  I  had 
taken  a  line  which  Stanley  thought  made  sermons  readable.  He 
said  that  Newman's  sermons  were  read  very  much  because  he 
was  the  first  who  gave  each  sermon  a  title ;  instead  of  merely 
denoting  it  by  its  text.  I  did  not  know  this.  But  that  after- 
noon's sermon  claims  to  treat  The  Vagv^nesa  a/ad  EndleasTisas 
of  Human  Aspirations.  The  text  was  the  famous  *  Oh  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove ! '  And  though  a  youth  wrote  it,  an  old 
man  may  say  its  teaching  is  true. 

They  dined  with  Mr.  Erskine  of  linlathen.  Then  Kingsley, 
tired,  went  to  the  Caledonian  Hotel  in  Princes  Street,  where  his 
wife  was :  Stanley  and  Pearson  came  to  us  at  nine  o'clock  and 
stayed  till  eleven.  One  watches  a  great  man,  rarely  seen.  I 
thought  of  the  jagged  collar,  at  Pollock's  in  London :  first  be- 
holding the  man  whose  life  of  Arnold  had  been  so  much  to  many 
a  young  Scot.  Now,  as  he  walked  in  first,  I  recognised  an  ill- 
fitting  dress-coat  in  which  at  that  epoch;  he  had  been  photo- 
graphed. I  must  not  repeat  the  touching  legend  of  the  oleaginous 
toast,  which  Stanley  in  absence  of  mind  seized  up  in  his  fingers 
and  handed  to  Pearson.  Pearson  looked  at  it  with  hesitation  : 
but  received  and  consumed  it.    Then  they  talked  of  Guthrie'^ 
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sennon.  I  had  told  thein  of  the  indescribable  charm  of  his, 
manner:  Never  was  more  touching  and  holding  oratory  in  this 
world.  A  great  orator,  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  had  told  them 
how  he  had  impressed  Thackeray.  To  my  disappointment,  they 
were  critical.  ^  He  had  no  particular  message  to  deliver :  just 
the  ordinary  evangelical  thing.'  Then  Stanley  said :  ^  He  divided 
his  subject  into  three  "  heads  " :  but  he  broke  them  down :  what 
was  said  under  one  head  might  just  as  well  have  been  said  under 
another.'  I  began  to  see,  that  Sunday  evening,  August  31,  1862, 
when  Stanley  was  just  47,  what  I  became  very  sure  of  afterwards  : 
that  to  think  alike  was  the  tie  to  Stanley  after  all.  Guthrie's 
doctrine  had  some  how  repelled  him. 

Long  after,  Pearson  recalled  that  Sunday,  so  memorable  to 
me.  He  did  so  many  times  in  conversation :  but  I  find  a  letter 
which  had  been  quite  forgot.  I  will  run  the  risk  of  being 
accused  of  conceit,  copying  some  lines.  For  they  are  interesting 
in  themselves :  and  neither  to  G-uthrie  where  he  is  nor  to  me 
where  I  abide  does  it  matter  now  what  this  man  or  that  may  say. 
'  Here  is  a  return  to  the  old  happy  vein.  I  am  delighted  with 
My  Vestry  Windows.  How  well  I  remember  hearing  you  preach 
in  St.  Bernard's :  going  with  A.  P.  S.  and  Kingsley !  An  admir- 
able sermon  :  which  we  all  contrasted  greatly  to  your  advantage 
with  one  we  heard  from  Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  afternoon.*  Well,  I 
had  my  day  in  Edinburgh :  a  bright  warm  day :  but  not  many 
ihen  would  have  said  that.  Then  that  letter  ends  sadly.  Lady 
Augusta  was  near  the  end.  ^Lady  Augusta  is,  I  understand, 
improving  very  slowly.  She  sees  no  one,  and  I  can't  help  being 
anxious :  but  they  tell  me  there  is  no  real  danger.'  Then  the 
hearty  conclusion,  not  quite  in  the  usual  words :  yet  somewhat 
wanner  than  is  common  in  Scotland  even  between  great  friends. 
*No  more,  my  dear  Boyd.  Ever  yours  most  cordially,  H.  P.' 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  Scotland,  was 
essentially  an  Englishman.  So  it  is  not  an  exception  to  what 
has  been  said  when  my  eye  falls  in  this  moment  upon  a  letter 
from  him,  ending  *Ever  yours  most  truly  and  aflFectionately, 
C.  W.  Bp.' 

Having  thus  burst  forth  in  what  some  good  Christians  may 
hold  an  ebullition  of  conceit,  let  me  balance  it  by  humbly  pre- 
senting myself  in  the  white  sheet  of  humility.  I  lately  read, 
printed  as  proof  of  incredible  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  how  certain 
Americans,  visiting  Edinburgh,  went  on  a  Sunday  to  St.  Bernard's 
when  ^hejr  might  l^ave  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Dr^  Guthri© 
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or  Dr.  Candlish.  This  painful  fact  was  given  as  indicating  a 
descent  to  pretty  nearly  the  lowest  possible  deep.  This,  more 
than  once.  But  here  is  a  passage  from  the  Diary  of  that  really 
honest  and  attractive  man,  Greorge  GilfiUan  of  Dundee,  written 
August  5,  1863. 

'  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  a  Mr.  Appleton,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Longfellow,  called  on  me  with  a  note  from  his  celebrated 
relative.  I  asked  what  ministers  he  had  heard  in  Edinburgh,  and 
whether  he  had  been  to  Guthrie's  chapel.  **No,  he  had  no 
interest  in  Guthrie.  He  had  gone  to  hear  the  two  Edinburgh 
clergymen  at  present  most  talked  of  in  the  States,  Dean  Bamsay 
and  A.  K.  H.  B." 

*How  curious  the  chance  medleys  of  feme!  And  so  the  Ame- 
rican had  heard  of,  and  longed  to  hear  A.  K.  H.  B.,  and  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Guthrie,  and  probably  knew  nothing  about  John  Bruce.' 

^  The  astounding  ignorance  of  the  man ! ' 

Even  such,  as  Hugh  Pearson  liked  to  tell,  was  the  exclamation 
(not  to  be  taken  seriously)  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  Pearson 
reported  to  him  words  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  Pearson  and  Stanley  had 
a  private  interview  with  His  Holiness,  during  which  the  infallible 
man  (as  Stanley  said)  made  more  stupid  blunders  than  he  had 
ever  known  any  mortal  make  in  twenty  minutes  before.  One 
question  was :  *  Is  not  Vealberfoss  a  Professor  at  Oxford  ? '  *  Oh. 
no  :  Bishop,'  was  Stanley's  reply.  '  Ah,  Vealberfoss  is  Bishop :  I 
did  not  know  that.'  Hence  the  moan  just  recorded.  Another 
curious  detail  of  that  historic  talk,  which  appears  to  have  been 
carried  on  in  a  singular  mixture  of  French  and  English.  *  How 
is  the  Professor  Pouse?'  said  the  Pope.  Stanley  took  up  the 
question  wrongly ;  fancying  the  Pope  was  asking  if  Stanley,  then 
an  Oxford  Professor,  was  ^ovlb^^  married.  Stanley  was  just  going 
to  be  married :  so  in  a  somewhat  confused  way  he  stated  that 
Oxford  Professors  might  marry,  but  that  he  had  not  done  so. 
Whereupon  the  Pope,  impatiently :  *  That  is  not  what  I  mean  :  I 
want  to  know  how  is  the  Professor  Pous^  ? '  The  friends  replied 
that  he  was  very  well.  Then  the  Pope  smnmed  up.  *  Ah,  the 
Professor  Pouse  is  like  une  cloche,  a  church-bell.  He  induces 
others  to  enter  the  Church,  but  he  stays  outside  himself.' 

At  this  time  it  was  very  commonly  put  about  that  Stanley  was 
shortly  to  be  a  Bishop :  perhaps  even  Archbishop :  not  of  Dublin, 
but  of  Canterbury.  Pearson's  remark  to  me  was,  '  Very  likely  a 
Bishop.  I  should  say,  very  unlikely  to  be  Archbishop.'  That 
evening  the  t^o  ^pnds  tj^lked  of  an  idep  which  had  suggest^ 
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itself  to  Stanley,  who  was  eager  for  the  drawing  together  of  the 
two  Established  Churches  of  Britain.  TuUoch  had  said,  in  his 
frank  way,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  receive  Anglican 
orders :  not  as  casting  any  doubt  on  the  validity  of  those  of  the 
Kirk,  but  simply  as  the  legal  qualification  to  minister  in  English 
parish-churches  ;  not  to  name  the  holding  of  English  preferment. 
80  some  shadowy  notion,  never  to  come  to  anything,  occurred, 
that  a  few  Scotch  parsons  of  the  highest  standing  might  in  this 
sense  be  re-ordained  :  and,  still  holding  their  charges  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  be  made  Canons  of  English  Cathedrals.  The 
thing  would  not  have  been  popular  in  Scotland.  I  remember  with 
what  bitterness  a  good  man  said,  hearing  one  of  our  best  men 
named  as  conceivably  so  placed  :  '  G  ive  him  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
more,  and  he  would  go  over  altogether.'  Then,  on  the  other  side, 
I  heard  a  Bishop  say,  ungraciously,  'What  would  our  curates 
think,  if  a  lot  of  hungry  Scotchmen  were  to  get  our  prizes  ? ' 
One  could  but  suggest  that  a  Scotchman,  as  hungry  as  any,  for 
when  he  took  his  degree  he  had  exactly  nothing  but  what  he 
earned,  was  at  the  moment  Bishop  of  London.  It  was  plain  that 
the  national  jealousy  could  easily  be  aroused.  Yet  two  Scots, 
both  sons  of  the  Kirk,  were  in  a  little  to  hold  York  and  Canter- 
bury. 

It  was  this  evening  that  Stanley  said,  *  I'm  a  Canon  of  the 
shabbiest  Cathedral  in  England :  but  I'm  a  Professor  of  the 
greatest  University  in  the  world.'  At  length  they  must  go :  and 
in  the  lingering  twilight  of  the  North,  I  walked  up  with  them 
through  the  trees  of  the  Queen  Street  Gardens.  Reaching  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  said,  *  Now  when  you  are  made  Bishops  or  Arch- 
bishops, surely  you  will  hold  out  a  hand  to  us  in  the  Kirk,  who 
are  not  so  very  unlike  you  ? '  '  Here  is  a  hand,'  said  Stanley,  in 
his  most  fervid  mood.  Pearson  said  the  like  :  and  after  that  warm 
grasp  we  parted.  Nobody  will  care  to  know :  but  the  number  of 
that  house  in  Great  King  Street  was  78.  Pleasant  that  it  was 
twice  *  Poor  Thirty-Nine.'  And  dear.  The  first  dwelling  the  writer 
could  call  bis  own  in  fee- simple.  Just  so  dear,  that  now,  after 
nearly  twenty-nine  years,  that  division  of  Great  King  Street  is 
barred.  As  Julius  Hare  wrote,  'Birth  has  gladdened  it,  death  has 
hallowed  it.' 

There  is  a  gate  in  Ghent, — I  passed  beside  it : 
A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  frequent  feet, 
Which  I  shall  cross  no  more. 
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There  entered  Froude,  the  first  house  he  ever  entered  in  Scot- 
land :  there  Thorold,  no  more  than  Sector  of  St.  Griles' :  though 
some  of  us  made  sure  what  was  to  be.  There  TuUoch,  oftentimes. 
There  Macleod.  Coming  down  the  hill  to  it,  Froude  told  of 
the  Devonshire  farmer  who,  having  seen  a  picture  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho  going  down,  walked  round  his  bam  blowing  a  ram's  horn 
*  till  he  was  like  to  burst,'  with  no  result  at  all.  But  I  must  not 
go  that  way. 

From  that  day  onward,  H.  P.  began  to  write  long  and  interest- 
ing letters.  But  it  was  not  till  Shrove  Tuesday  in  1864  that  I 
beheld  Sonning.  I  was  for  ten  days  at  St.  Giles*  Eectory  in  Bed- 
ford Square,  already  quite  home-like :  and  Pearson  wrote  that  I 
must  come  down  and  end  the  Carnival  with  him.  On  Tuesday, 
February  9,  in  the  loveliest  of  frosty  dimshine,  all  the  world  gleam- 
ing, by  the  Grreat  Western  to  Twyford :  thence,  as  H.  P.  said, 
'  you  must  Fly.'  I  never  had  properly  seen  such  a  church  and 
parsonage  before.  One  good  of  being  so  starved  in  the  bare 
sanctuaries  then  universal  in  the  North,  was  that  one  had  a  quite 
enthusiastic  enjoyment  of  Anglican  beauty.  The  entrance  hall 
was  square,  panelled  with  black  oak.  Pearson's  study  was  de- 
lightful. The  dining-room  was  more  like  rooms  in  general :  only 
that  round  the  walls  were  the  portraits  of  innumerable  Bishops.  All 
special  friends  of  H.  P.  There  was  a  very  youthful  picture  of 
him  the  Pope  called  Vealberfoss :  specially  odious  to  that  illus- 
trious Prelate.  *  Like  nothing  earthly  but  a  hairdressers  man,' 
was  his  criticism:  and  indeed  the  hy&cinthine  locks  were  much 
in  evidence.  Archbishop  Longley  was  there :  not  so  pleasant  of 
aspect  as  when  older.  He  was  the  first  person  I  heard  preach 
before  the  Queen:  indeed  the  only  person  save  one  other.  I 
remember  the  sermon  perfectly :  it  was  on  *•  neither  circumcision 
nor  uncircumcision ' :  the  conclusion  was  most  beautiful.  As  I  was 
only  sixteen,  my  opinion  was  probably  of  small  value.  The  last 
glimpse  I  had  of  the  Primate  was  singular.  In  Piccadilly,  a  horse 
had  fallen :  a  little  crowd  was  round  it.  I  was  driven  sharply 
against  a  little  figure,  contemplating  the  horse.  For  he  had  lived 
long  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  the  Archbishop,  quite  alone :  extremely 
well  dressed :  and  with  the  self-same  curious  glance  in  his  eye 
which  Pius  DC.  had.  I  hastened  to  take  off  my  hat :  but  no  one 
eU3  knew  the  good  man.  What  facts  H.  P.  knew  about  the  dig- 
nitaries of  Anglicanism !  That  day,  specially,  how  they  were 
impoverished  by  the  awful  expenses  of  coming  in  to  their  places. 
But  the  apartment  which  stands  out  in  memory  in  the  Vicarage 
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ifas  the  drawing-room.  Black  oak  from  floor  to  ceiling :  and 
when  lighted  up  with  wax  candles  (H.  P.  would  have  no  other 
light  in  it),  the  warm  dark  home-like  glow  was  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  record  of  that  departed  day  is  brief.  ^Perfect 
church  and  parsonage  :  Pearson  kindest  of  men.  My  ideal  of  a 
place  to  live  in.'  I  had  to  be  at  St.  Giles'  next  morning,  Ash 
Wednesday,  to  hear  Thorold  and  his  cmtites  *  do  the  cursin '  to 
a  moderate  congregation :  I  never  so  grudged  the  rapid  passing 
of  the  day. 

There  were  three  curates :  two  of  them  English,  and  quite 
charming :  the  third  Scotch,  and  not  wholly  so  to  a  countryman. 
They  were  taught  to  address  the  Vicar  as  Hugh.  The  sweetest- 
natured  of  men  had  his  ways.  The  Scotsman  lived  out  in  the 
country:  the  other  two  in  a  charming  cottage-dwelling  in  the 
beautiful  village.  Of  the  church  it  need  only  be  said  that  Stanley 
had  not  said  a  word  too  much  of  it.  Pearson  got  it  in  sad  estate  : 
but  he  restored  it.  They  were  the  first  pillars  of  chalk  I  had  ever 
seen.  When  I  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  loveliness  of  *  kirk 
and  manse,'  H.  P.  replied,  *  Ah,  the  living  is  but  three  hundred  a 
year :  think,  when  I  go,  of  a  vicar  with  six  children  and  only  the 
living ! '  We  went  into  the  school.  Very  pleasant,  the  pretty 
healthy  children  rising  with  a  word  of  welcome.  The  Christmas 
decorations  were  still  there.  Church  and  vicarage  are  close  to- 
gether, in  the  same  enclosure.  And  under  the  church's  shadow, 
Pearson  quietly  pointed  to  his  father's  grave.  The  beautiful 
Thames  flows  by,  surprisingly  small :  a  quaint  old  bridge  near^ 
Here  it  was  that  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  weary,  came  for  a 
quiet  Sunday  :  and  was  happy.  I  thought  Pearson,  that  day,  the 
happiest  of  men.  The  devotion  to  him  of  his  curates  was  delight- 
ful to  see.  But  though  his  acquaintance  was  so  wide,  there  was 
one  friend  who  stood  first:  the  talk  went  continually  back  to 
Arthur. 

Much  was  said  that  day  of  friendly  alliance  if  not  actual 
incorporation  of  the  two  National  Churches.  We  all  knew  how 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  preaching  at  the  re-opening  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  had  taken  for  his  text '  I  beseech  Euodias,  and  beseech 
Syntyche,  that  they  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord ' :  the  E 
and  S  standing  for  England  and  Scotland.  One  was  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  three  bom  and  bred  Anglicans.  The  only  jar 
was  when  the  curate  came  who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  the 
Kirk,  and  when  he  began  to  ridicule  the  heroic  Communion  in 
which  his  father  Jvt  that  time  abode.     '  I'm  a  placed  minister ! ' 
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he  said,  sarcastically.  The  term,  a  placed  minister,  implying  one 
set  in  full  charge  of  a  parish,  did  not  appear  to  me  in  itself  more 
ridiculous  than  the  synonymous  term,  a  beneficed  clergyman.  It 
is  a  Scotticism,  no  doubt :  in  use  among  the  less  educated :  even  as 
Auld  Lang  Syne  is  Scotch  for  Old  Long  Sin/^e.  Then,  with  a 
laugh  as  at  something  very  barbarous,  the  Scot  (whose  speech 
bewrayed  him  though  he  assured  me  he  was  entirely  an  English- 
man) went  on  to  state  that  when  staying  with  his  father  in 
Edinburgh,  the  father  would  come  in  from  church  and  say  We 
had  Veitch  to-day.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  heard  an 
eminent  lawyer,  coming  from  the  Temple  Church,  say  We  had 
Vaughan  this  morning :  and  I  could  see  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment to  laugh  at.  Then  H.  P.  suppressed  his  subordinate :  and 
explained  to  me  afterwards  (what  I  had  already  surmised)  that 
no  one  minded  what  he  said.  I  really  cannot  abide  the  Scot 
who,  before  the  Saxon,  tries  to  burlesque  the  Church  in  which  he 
was  bom.  Conscientious  conviction  (with  however  little  reason) 
that  it  is  no  Church  at  all,  I  blame  not.  And  between  liddon 
and  myself,  it  made  no  severance.  But  when  a  native  Scot,  tbe 
son  of  an  Elder  of  the  Kirk,  begins  to  talk  to  me  of  *  a  God- 
appointed  ministry  and  a  man-appointed  ministry,'  it  makes  a 
gulf.  And  gazing  upon  him,  I  recall  Carlyle's  downright  words 
to  a  Scot  ashamed  of  his  country,  *  Oh  man,  ye're  a  puir,  wratched, 
meeserable  crater.' 

The  little  breeze  of  controversy  lasted  but  a  minute:  and 
when  we  ascended  to  that  beautiful  drawing-room  H.  P.  had  so 
many  interesting  things  to  tell  of  eminent  persons  heard  of  but 
never  seen,  that  it  was  hard  to  go,  though  returning  to  the  very 
kindest  of  friends.  And  next  day  it  was  made  apparent  to  the 
Scot  that  even  south  of  the  Tweed  days  in  the  calendar  are  not 
always  regarded.  For  after  Commination  Service  at  St.  Giles', 
and  a  fitting  sermon  from  him  who  was  to  be  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, the  Day  of  Ashes  ended  cheerfully  with  a  dinner-party  of 
twenty-four  in  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  Mr.  William  Longman, 
where  were  many  eminent  men.  Here  were  Froude  and  Ormsby, 
already  well  known.  And  I  had  my  only  glimpse  of  Mr. 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  afterwards  a  judge.  I  had  read  a  brilliunt 
paper  by  him  in  Fraaer  on  my  journey  up,  wherein  he  laid  down 
the  sound  principle  that  you  should  help  a  man,  as  far  as  may  be, 
through  painful  duty.  But  the  illustration  abides  in  memory, 
painfully.  'We  must  not  grudge  the  hangman  his  glass  of 
brandy.'     The  history  of  that  evening  records  that  the  fare  was 
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not  Lenten.  And  I  remember  well  how  Mr.  Longman,  not  know- 
ing how  elevated  above  all  prejudice  we  are  in  Scotland,  made 
some  apology  for  asking  me  on  that  penitential  day.  Just  the 
year  before,  Froude  being  with  us  in  Edinburgh,  I  asked  an  old 
curate  of  his  father's  to  meet  him  :  but  received  a  solemn  state- 
ment that  he  could  not  dine  out  on  a  Friday  in  Lent.  On  that 
day  Dean  Ramsay  came  to  dinner  without  hesitation.  Perhaps 
he  ought  not,  that  saintly  man,  on  being  told  of  the  good 
parson's  scruples,  to  have  held  up  both  his  hands,  exclaiming: 
Yfhai  a  fool!  Of  course,  it  was  a  quiet  gathering  of  some  dozen 
men  only,  to  meet  the  illustrious  historian. 

That  was  my  first  view  of  H.  P.  in  his  beautiful  home.  I  was 
to  know  it  well:  and  fain  would  expatiate.  But  my  space  is 
brief;  and  I  must  select  occasions  which  stand  out  in  memory. 
One  such  was  May  9,  1877.  My  daughter  and  I  spent  that 
sunshiny  day  at  Sonning :  where  it  is  recorded  that  *  Church  and 
house  surpassed  recollection.'  Pearson,  as  ever,  the  kindest  of 
hosts :  but  the  kind  face  was  sad  as  we  walked  about  on  the  turf,  he 
bewailing  the  young  friend  who  had  come  not  to  believe  any- 
thing. I  never  saw  Pearson  look  so  sorrowful :  but  he  brightened 
up,  by-and-by.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  and  about  the 
church :  after  luncheon  to  see  the  good  old  Miss  Palmer,  H.  P.'s 
warm  friend  and  supporter,  in  the  grand  house  near.  John  Locke 
was  of  her  race :  and  it  was  strange,  in  the  quiet  library,  to  turn 
over  Newton's  Principiay  bearing  in  a  beautiful  hand  that  it  was 
the  gift  of  the  author.  Then  we  drove  to  see  the  church  where 
Tennyson  was  married,  and  to  a  most  beautiful  little  church 
which  H.  P.  had  lately  built.  I  was  staying  in  London  for  a* 
fortnight's  rest:  Pearson  said  I  must  go  to  St.  Paul's  next 
day,  Ascension  Day,  to  hear  Dean  Church.  I  always  shrink  from 
pushing  myself  on  any  great  man  :  but  Pearson  insisted  on  giving 
me  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  I  can  testify  was  eflFectual. 
For  having  left  it  at  the  Deanery  along  with  my  card  (I  would 
not  enter  in),  within  a  few  hours  the  Dean  called,  I  being  out, 
and  left  the  kindest  of  letters  giving  me  choice  of  three  days  to 
dine  with  him.  Three  curates  dined  with  the  beloved  '  Hugh ' 
that  day :  very  unwillingly  we  drove  away  near  8  P.M.  to  Twyford. 
I  was  to  have  another  glimpse  soon.  On  Tuesday,  May  15,  a  very 
gloomy  day,  I  went  early  to  Windsor  for  a  long  day  with  the 
ever-charming  Mrs.  Oliphant.  By  extraordinary  luck,  at  Slough 
Pearson  came  into  the  carriage :  just  made  Canon  of  St.  George's. 
I  see  the  bright  face  as  he  exclaimed,  *  Some  inspiration  brought  us 
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here  together ' :  it  was  a  happy  inspiration  for  me.  More  than  once 
he  wrote  to  that  effect :  each  of  us  had  hesitated  about  moving  on 
that  dark  morning;  and  next  day  I  had  the  long  journey  to 
Edinburgh.  Never  was  H.  P.  brighter,  happier,  kinder,  than  on 
that  memorable  day.  I  must  not  speak  of  Eton,  whither  Mrs. 
Oliphant  took  me ;  and  where  Tarver,  Tulloch's  son-in Jaw,  showed 
me  everything :  that  would  demand  a  lengthy  chapter.  But  all 
the  afternoon  about  the  Castle,  and  St.  George's,  with  Pearson. 
H.  P.'s  house  was  most  quaint  and  delightful:  it  seemed  too 
much  for  humanity  that  any  mortal  should  have,  within  an  hour 
of  one  another,  two  such  dwellings  as  Sonning  Vicarage  and  the 
Canon's  house  in  Windsor  Castle.  But  nothing  could  be  too 
good  for  Pearson.  ,  When  I  went  back  to  London,  and  spoke  of 
those  houses  to  Stanley,  the  Dean  said,  fervently,  *  Ah,  the  man 
and  the  mountain  have  met ! '  Pearson  took  me  to  the  Deanery, 
and  introduced  me  to  Dean  Wellesley.  I  saw  the  room  where 
the  body  of  Charles  I.  lay  the  night  before  its  burial :  the  queer 
squint  through  which,  in  the  Dean's  study,  you  commanded  the 
High  Altar  in  the  Chapel:  the  Wolsey  Chapel,  and  everything 
about  the  grand  church  itself.  Well  I  remember,  as  a  boy, 
thinking  the  Princess  Charlotte's  monument  fine :  now  it  appeared 
hideous.  AndH.  P.  said,  ^  Isn't  it  sad  that  this  horrible  thing 
is  the  most  admired  by  visitors  about  St.  George's?'  Dean 
Wellesley  was  frankness  itself:  I  believe  he  was  not  always  so. 
Most  interesting  of  all  it  was  when  Pearson,  the  Dean,  and  the 
lowly  writer  walked  up  and  down  long  time  on  the  terrace 
above  the  *  Slopes :  *  well  known  of  old  to  readers  of  that  daily 
chronicle  so  dear  to  Thackeray.  It  was  a  charming  scene.  The 
trees  below  were  growing  into  clouds  of  intense  green.  Below 
stretched  the  watery  plain,  Eton  chapel  standing  out  grandly. 
The  heights  of  Harrow  made  the  horizon ;  the  two  famous  schools 
so  near.  How  much  the  Dean  said  of  extreme  interest  to  an 
outsider  to  hear.  And  with  what  gusto  he  related  a  recent 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  good  Canon,  then  in  residence,  whose 
brother  had  been  several  times  Prime  Minister.  For  absence  of 
mind,  and  forgetfulness  of  time  and  place,  surely  that  benignant 
dignitary  was  hard  to  parallel.  Still,  it  was  rather  mischievous  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  him,  outside  the  famous  sanctuary,  for 
twenty  minutes  after  the  hour  of  a  service  at  which  he  had  to  be 
present,  giving  him  no  warning :  and  then,  when  choir  and  con- 
gregation had  been  kept  so  long  waiting,  to  suddenly  demand  if 
he  were  going  to  church,  and  mark  him  tear  away  in  breathless 
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horror.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  it  was  a  needful  lesson:  the 
n^lect  being  habitual.  But  it  might  have  killed  the  aged  lord. 
On  this  day  H.  P.  departed  for  Sonning,  as  4.30  approached :  and 
the  Dean  and  I  were  punctuaL  I  wondered  if  anybody  really 
cared  as  much  for  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  as  the  prayers 
implied.  And  I  thought  of  the  wise  remark  of  one  set  high :  that 
though  perhaps  a  Sovereign  could  not  be  prayed  for  too  much,  it 
might  be  too  often.    The  speaker  ought  to  know. 

Everybody  knows  that  Stanley  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  our 
University,  and,  following  Fronde's  example,  gave  two  addresses  to 
the  students.  Pearson  had  written  to  me :  '  I  was  in  town,  with 
Stanley,  when  the  telegram  arrived,  greeting  him  Lord  Rector. 
It  is  very  satisfectory.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  hear 
his  inaugural  address.  Now  I  am  tied  more  than  ever.'  H.  P. 
heard  neither  of  his  friend's  discourses :  but  he  made  a  visit  to 
St.  Andrews,  far  too  short,  coming  with  the  Rector  to  the  election 
of  a  Professor.  It  was  the  year  before  those  May  glimpses  of 
Pearson.  Everything  comes  back  so  vividly,  that  it  is  hard  to 
think  it  is  so  long  ago  as  Wednesday,  August  2,  1876.  I  had  a 
great  carriage  waiting  at  our  awfully  shabby  station  (now  worthily 
replaced) :  and  brought  up  Stanley,  H.  P.,  and  Lord  Elgin,  who 
was  Lady  Augusta's  nephew  and  Stanley's  Assessor  in  the  Uni- 
versity Court.  He  was  but  a  youth  then,  bright-looking  but 
sUent.  To-day  he  is  Viceroy  of  India,  as  was  his  father  too. 
Pearson  stayed  with  us :  Stanley  with  Tulloch :  Lord  Elgin  had  to 
go  to  a  hotel.  Both  Stanley  and  Pearson  looked  specially  cheery. 
It  was  a  beautiful  day :  like  the  famous  ^  August  the  third '  of 
Bret  Harte.  Every  comer  of  the  little  City  was  lovingly  dwelt 
upon,  and  leisurely.  The  election  took  but  a  minute :  then 
Stanley  and  Lord  Elgin  joined  us  :  and  we  were  quite  a  large  party, 
all  enthusiastic,  as  was  fit.  You  may  go  round  our  ruins  when  it  is 
cold  weather :  but  you  will  not  see  them.  It  must  be  warm : 
that  you  may  linger.  We  had  a  Bishop  with  us :  one  of  the  early 
Suffiagans.  But,  as  Sydney  Smith  remarked,  ^  Even  Sodor  and 
Man  is  better  than  nothing.'  WilUngly  could  I  linger  upon  the 
story  of  that  day :  it  has  all  come  back.  Tea  here :  then  Stanley 
to  rest,  H.  P.  and  I  a  turn  on  the  grand  sandy  beach.  'So 
different  ftom  Sonning.  Grand.  Norway  over  there.  It  was 
an  interesting  party  at  dinner  here  that  evening.  Besides 
my  wife  and  me,  only  Stanley,  Pearson,  Mr.  Whyte  Melville 
(the  Novelist's  father,  my  chief  Heritor),  Tulloch,  Professor 
Campbell,  and   Lord  Elgin.      Well  I  remember  Pearson's  con- 
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Btemation  wheii  1  said  to  him  that  the  Earl  was  such  a  youth, 
besides  being  Stanley's  subordinate  in  the  Court,  that  I  thought 
I  should  make  Stanley  take  my  wife  to  dinner.  H.  P.  had 
a  deep  respect  for  the  proprieties:  and  he  assured  me  that  in 
England  such  a  thing  might  not  be.  It  did  not  occur,  in  fact,  in 
Scotland.  Stanley  was  quiet,  at  first :  the  blow  had  fallen  on  him. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  evening  he  was  brilliant.  No  other 
word  will  do.  Tulloch  and  he  departed  at  11 :  but  very  far  into 
the  night  did  Pearson's  flow  of  charming  talk  and  reminiscence 
go  on.  He  liked  to  speak  of  the  eminent  men  he  had  known  to 
one  who  sympathised.  It  was  that  night  he  said  he  grudged  to 
grow  old:  Church  and  world  were  more  and  more  interesting. 
The  next  forenoon  was  memorable.  When  I  came  down  in  the 
morning,  the  benignant  descendant  of  Bobert  the  Bruce  was 
smiling  before  my  study  fire.  He  had  to  go  by  an  early  train,  and 
wished  to  have  more  of  H.  P.  I  do  not  think  he  could  have  gone 
had  he  known  what  the  day  would  bring  forth.  In  a  little, 
Stanley  and  Tulloch  came.  I  knew  Arthur's  likings :  and  had 
the  brightest  of  blazing  fires.  Stanley  stood  right  in  front  of  it : 
and  blazed  brighter  by  far.  I  never  heard  him  so  eloquent.  He 
poured  himself  out :  he  dilated  in  the  warmth  which  was  life  to 
him.  Tulloch,  H.  P.,  and  I  sat  and  listened.  What  things  we 
heard  !  Ah,  there,  this  morning,  is  the  fire :  but  the  eager  little 
figure,  alert  from  head  to  foot,  and  the  beautiful  face,  are  gone. 
And  H.  P.  and  Tulloch  are  long  away.  At  1.30  we  all  lunched 
with  Tulloch.  And  at  3.30  all  drove  down  to  the  railway :  and 
Stanley  and  Pearson  departed  for  jVJegginch,  which  to  A.  P.  S.  was 
specially  dear.  I  could  fill  all  the  pages  allotted  me  with  my 
recollections  of  that  morning's  marvellous  talk. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  my  last  visit  to  H.  P.  at  Windsor  in 
the  last  May  he  lived :  1881.  I  was  going  on  my  yearly  visit  to 
Bishop  Thorold  ;  sixteen  times  now  without  a  break  :  '  quite  the 
best  of  May  meetings,'  was  the  hierarchical  jest.  Like  divers  kind 
old  bachelors,  H.  P.  was  specially  pleasant  to  young  women :  and 
having  learnt  that  my  daughter  was  in  London,  he  hastened  to 
call ;  and  heard  where  I  was  going.  His  residence  at  Windsor 
was  to  begin  on  May  1.  He  went  on,  in  his  life-like  way,  '  It  will 
be  cheering  to  see  you,  and  I  will  ask  some  of  the  Eton  people  to 
dinner.  A  glorious  Easter  Day  here,  and  the  best  services  I  ever 
remember.  There  were  101  at  the  8  o'clock  communion,  and 
nearly  as  many  afterwards :  very  cheering,  considering  that  my 
whole  population  is  only  750.     So  the  great  man  is  gone  from  us, 
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and  with  him  all  the  romance  of  politics,  ^\^lat  a  gap  his  death 
makes ! '  Still,  trouble  could  come,  even  to  Sonning,  In  another 
letter,  *  We  have  had  a  great  loss  here  since  I  wrote  to  you,  in 
the  death  of  my  kind  Mend  and  squire,  Eichard  Palmer.  He 
succeeded  his  brother,  whom  you  remember.  Now  there  remains 
only  one  sister,  the  best  person  I  have  ever  known,  or  now  ever 
expect  to  know.  If  I  should  survive  her,  I  should  give  up 
then,  and  retire  for  the  rest  of  my  days  to  some  cottage  (perhaps 
in  a  disestablished  church),  for  I  could  not  begin  with  a  new 
rSffime  here.' 

But  I  have  recorded  elsewhere  *  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
history  of  that  visit:  and  dare  not  expatiate  now.  Ah,  Dean 
Wellesley's  revelations !  How  many  things  they  have  suggested 
to  me,  ever  since !  Things  (sometimes)  come  right.  But  that 
Wednesday  May  18  was  a  day  of  rain  like  that  of  Loch  Awe, 
and  but  that  Pearson  had  a  christening  in  London,  I  should  not 
have  had  that  unforgetable  walk  with  the  great  Knower  of  secrets 
in  Church  and  State.     I  can  but  recall  Coleridge's  lines  : 

How  seldom,  Friend !  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honour  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains  1 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits, 

If  any  man  obtain  that  which  he  merits, 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains. 

WTien  we  parted  next  day,  after  service  at  St.  George's,  there 
was  no  thought  it  was  for  the  last  time.  Nor  did  we  know  that 
Stanley  had  just  two  months  to  come  of  this  life.  His  day  was 
July  18.  And  though  he  spoke  eagerly  to  Pearson,  in  departing, 
the  words  could  not  be  understood :  and  Pearson  was  not  suflFered 
to  see  the  changed  face.  The  Deanery  of  Westminster  was 
pressed  on  Pearson  when  Stanley  died.  But  he  wrote  that  he 
was  not  the  man  at  all.  Many  of  us  thought  he  was  the  very 
man.  One  has  known  good  men  in  whose  case  one  would  have 
suspected  some  illusion,  had  they  said  they  had  declined  the 
Deanery  (*  the  best  thing  in  the  Church  of  England,'  was  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  word,  once  himself  Dean) :  much  more  the  Arch- 
bishopric, like  another  whom  I  have  named.  Though  H.  P. 
brightened,  fitfully,  in  the  remaining  months  which  were  given 
him,  the  great  interest  had  gone  from  life  when  Arthur  died. 
It  was  like  himself  that  H.  P.  went:  so  beloved,  so  loving. 
*  Unexpected  this.     But  God's  will,  and  therefore  best.     Yet  it 

>  Tfcenty-Five  Tears  of  St.  Andrews  :  Vol.  II.  pp.  140-4. 
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is  a  bitter  wrench  to  leave  all  you  dear  ones.'  Poor  Michael 
Bruce,  dying  at  twenty,  had  anticipated  the  feeling.  ^  I  leave 
the  world  without  a  tear,  Save  for  the  friends  I  held  so  dear.' 

Of  the  little  party,  far  more  than  friends,  of  that  long 
memorable  forenoon  here  in  this  room  at  St.  Andrews,  Stanley 
went  first :  Pearson  nine  months  after  him.  Then  Tulloch,  more 
than  eight  years  since.  I  alone  remain.  The  youngest  then  : 
but  this  day  older  than  any  one  of  them  lived  to  be. 

Thinking  of  Stanley's  resting-place  in  the  great  Abbey,  and 
of  Pearson's  under  the  green  turf  in  Sonning  churchyard,  one 
remembers  how  on  that  day  I  found  that  Stanley  had  (strange  to 
say)  never  heard  of  Beattie's  fine  verse  which  contrasts  two  such- 
like. He  was  much  impressed  by  it  when  read  to  him ;  and  he 
took  away  a  copy  of  it  to  be  put  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
MeTnoriala  of  Weatminatei'  Abbey.  But  the  next  edition  had  not 
been  called  for  when  A.  P.  S.  died. 

Let  Vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Qotbic  dome, 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown : 
Mine  be  the  breezy  hill,  that  skirts  the  down, 
Where  a  green  grassy  tarf  is  all  I  crave, 
With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
Fast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave ; 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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Apologia  pro  Seriptis  Suis. 

*  On  doit  des  6gards  anz  viyants.*— -Voltaire. 

*  TTTHAT  is  it,  then/ — some  reader  asks, 

T  Y      '  What  is  it  that  attaches 
Your  fency  so  to  fans  and  masks, — 
To  periwigs  and  patches  ? 

*  Is  Human  life  to-day  so  poor, — 

So  bloodless, — ^you  disdain  it. 
To  "  galvanise  "  the  Past  once  more  ? ' 
— Permit  me.     I'll  explain  it. 

This  Age,  I  grant  (and  grant  with  pride), 

Is  varied,  rich,  eventful ; 
But,  if  you  touch  its  weaker  side^^ 

Is  prone  to  be  resentful. 

Belaud  it,  and  it  takes  your  praise 

With  air  of  calm  conviction ; 
Condemn  it,  and  at  once  you  raise 

A  storm  of  contradiction. 

Whereas  with  these  old  Shades  of  mine, 

Their  ways  and  dress  delight  me ; 
And  should  I  trip  by  word  or  line. 

They  cannot  well  indict  me. 

Not  that  I  mean  them  harm.     I  seek 

To  steer  'twixt  blame  and  blindness ; 
I  strive  (as  some  one  said  in  Grreek) 

To  speak  the  truth  with  kindness: 

But,  should  I  Ml  to  render  clear 

Their  title,  rank,  or  station, 
I  still  may  sleep  secure,  nor  fear 

A  suit  for  defiunation. 

Austin  Dobson. 
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By  Mrs.  Stephen  Batson,  Author  op  'Dark; 
A  Tale  of  the  Down  Country.' 


GEORGE  CRIPPS  was  merely  the  younger  brother  of  Eli. 
That  is  how  he  was  known  in  his  own  parish — as  Eli 
Cripps's  younger  brother. 

Eli  was  thirty  years  old,  and  was  already  a  widower ;  he  had 
married  in  his  early  manhood  a  widow  who  kept  a  prosperous 
public-house,  and  on  her  death  he  found  life  so  very  pleasant  and 
easy  that  he  hesitated  to  bring  home  a  new  mistress,  who  might, 
perhaps,  limit  his  potations  as  his  first  wife  had  done.  This  was 
a  possibility  to  be  considered,  and  Eli  had  considered  it  for  at 
least  three  years. 

The  widow's  first  red  heat  of  love  had  dimmed  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  to  Eli  it  appeared  that  her  only  object  in  life  had  been 
to  keep  him  short  of  the  one  thing  his  soul  desired — ^beer.  She 
had  taken  him  from  the  plough-tail,  and  elevated  him  to  the 
position  of  king  consort  at  the  Malt  Shovel  Inn,  because  she  had 
fallen  in  love  with  his  bold  black  eyes  and  manly  proportions. 
But  the  black  eyes  had  soon  ceased  to  afford  her  the  slightest 
interest,  and  she  showed  the  change  by  docking  him  of  his  beer 
in  a  ruthless  manner.  Two  pints  a  day  and  whatever  might  be 
offered  him  by  those  who  drank  at  the  bar,  this  was  his  meagre 
allowance.  Mrs.  Cripps  kept  the  purse  and  she  drew  the  strings 
tight.  She  kept  the  key  of  the  beer-barrel  and  drew  the  beer 
herself  for  her  thirsty  clients,  and  she  drew  no  more  than  two 
pints  a  day  for  her  Eli. 

When  Eli  quitted  the  plough-tail  for  the  Malt  Shovel  he  left 
his  younger  brother  George  working  on  his  old  master's  farm  as 
a  carter  boy ;  and  although  he  was  now  a  grown  man,  George  was 
still  only  a  carter,  and  not  even  a  head  carter,  for,  alas !  he,  too, 
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"was  fond  of  his  beer.  He  was  a  good  workman  and  industrious 
to  an  extent  considered  highly  reprehensible  by  his  fellow- 
labourers,  and  he  was  trustworthy,  except  when  he  was  drunk, 
which  was  not  more  than  once  or  twice  a  month  on  the  average. 
His  industry  preserved  his  situation  to  him  ;  his  unsteadiness 
hindered  his  promotion.  He  was  still  only  second  carter,  and  his 
wages  were  but  ten  shillings  a  week.  He  lived  with  his  mother 
in  the  old  home  at  Wickfield,  while  Eli's  public-house  was  a  mile 
away  in  the  twin  hamlet  of  Welfield,  which  made  the  complement 
of  the  parish  to  which  the  latter  village  gave  its  name. 

It  was  on  the  annual  holiday,  to  which  past  inhabitants  had 
given  the  title  of  '  Wickvell  Veast,*  that  the  astonishing  vision  of 
Polly  Etwell  burst  upon  Eli  and  his  brother  George.  It  was  the 
same  Folly  who  had  been  in  the  infants'  room  at  school  when 
George  incontinently  quitted  the  fourth  standard  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  thirteenth  year.  He  had  never  been  able  to  pass  out 
of  that  standard  until  the  age  limit  permitted  him  to  do  so,  for 
his  was  not  a  brilliant  intellect — poor  George  !  It  was  the  same 
Polly  who  had  secured  as  her  first  little  place  the  responsible  post 
of  maid-of-all-work  in  the  farmer's  kitchen  at  the  mature  age  of 
twelve,  for  Polly  had  passed  her  fourth  standard  and  released 
herself  from  the  trammels  of  compulsory  education  as  early  as  a 
paternal  Government  would  permit  her  to  do.  But  what  a 
different  and  glorified  Polly  it  was  now ! 

Her  later  years  had  been  spent  in  service  on  the  other  side  of 
the  county,  and  she  had  come  home  for  Wickvell  Vea.8t,  after  an 
absence  which  had  worked  wonders  in  her  face  and  figure,  as  it 
seemed  to  Eli  and  George. 

*  EUook'ee,  Eli ! '  said  George,  as  they  stood  near  the  slowing 
swing-boats  and  watched  the  girls  prepare  to  descend.  He 
nudged  his  brother  vehemently  with  his  elbow  as  he  pi^oke. 
Some  of  the  girls  had  their  sweethearts  with  them,  but  in  Polly 
Etwell's  swing-boat  there  were  only  girls.  They  had  no  sweethearts 
yet. 

Polly  jumped  out  and  stood  before  them,  her  fair  hair  untidy 
with  the  swift  passage  through  the  air,  and  her  cheeks  flushed 
with  a  lovely  glow.  Her  blue  eyes  danced  with  the  lingering  ex- 
citement of  her  aerial  voyage  as  she  faced  the  brothers,  and  Eli, 
who  was  the  quicker  witted  of  the  two,  exclaimed — 
.      *  Well,  if  't'ent  Polly  Etwell ! ' 

*  An'  'tis  Jarge  Cripps  sure  enough,'  said  Polly,  looking  at 
the  younger  brother  with  some  admiration  in  her  blue  eyes,  for 
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Greorge  was  &ir,  and  rosy,  and  handsome,  though  shy  withal  and 
decidedly  countrified  in  appearance. 

*You  ain't  forgot  me,  Polly,  I  hopes,'  said  Eli  reproach- 
fully. 

*  Indeed  I  hev'/  said  Polly  pertly,  *  but  I  minds  Jarge  Cripps 
well  enough  :  he  used  to  give  me  apples  at  Sunday  School — didn't 
you,  Jarge  ? ' 

'  A-ah ! '  drawled  George  with  slow  assent. 

*  WeU,  I  be  his  brother  Eli,'  said  Mr.  Cripps  with  some  vexa- 
tion. 

'  If  you'd  ever  give  me  any  apples  p'r'aps  I'd  ha'  remembered,' 
said  Polly,  smiling  again  at  George. 

'  'Tis  I  could  gie  you  apples  now,  an'  not  Jarge,'  retorted  Eli 
irritably. 

*  So  I  understands,  Mr.  Cripps,  but  mebbe  I've  lost  my  taste 
for  'em.  Ain't  you  gwine  to  ask  your  old  schoolfellow  to  he v*  a 
ride  on  the  horses,  Jarge  ?  *  she  continued,  turning  her  back  on 
Eli.  George,  rosier  even  than  usual  with  pride,  and  coyness,  and 
the  fear  of  the  banter  which  must  result  in  the  evening  at  the 
Barley  Mow,  yielded  to  her  radiant  charm,  and  paid  down  twopence 
like  a  man  for  the  pleasure  of  a  ride  with  Polly. 

After  the  ride  he  took  her  the  round  of  the  booths,  and  Polly 
was  the  richer  by  a  large  packet  of  spice  nut«,  a  pocket  comb,  and 
sundry  other  trifles ;  while  George's  scantily  lined  pockets  grew 
more  and  more  empty,  and  his  heart  more  and  more  fiill  of  love 
and  admiration  for  the  sweetheart  who  had  given  her  love  first 
to  him. 

Polly  Etwell  did  not  return  to  her  situation.  George  and  Eli 
met  constantly  at  her  father's  house  and  nearly  came  to  blows  more 
than  once  on  the  subject  of  Polly.  The  walking  out  together, 
which  is  the  first  symptom  of  a  rustic  courtship  in  Oakshire,  was 
a  little  difficult  to  arrange :  urged  by  her  newly  discovered  affec- 
tion Polly  was  only  desirous  of  walking  with  George,  but  con- 
strained by  her  father  and  mother  she  was  forced  to  yield  at  least 
some  of  her  favours  to  Eli.  She  walked  with  George  on  three 
week-day  evenings,  and  with  Eli  on  the  other  three,  but  she  walked 
with  George  on  Simdays. 

It  is  certain  that  George  had  the  privilege  of  taking  many 
kisses  during  those  summer  twilight  strolls,  but  Eli  was  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  an  occasional  rape  of  her  sweet,  pouting 
lips  when  Polly  was  less  than  usual  on  her  guard.  Even  then 
the  theft  was  hardly  worth  the  price  paid  for  it.     Polly  dared  not 
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dismiss  her  unwelcome  admirer,  but  she  sulked  when  he  displeased 
her,  and  he  displeased  her  every  other  day.  His  walks  with  her 
were  not  all  joy  to  him,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  he  knew  they 
were  not  any  joy  at  all  to  Polly.  Under  the  circumstances  it. 
behoved  him  to  act  with  promptitude  and  firmness,  and  to  take 
his  unwilling  sweetheart  at  a  disadvantage. 

One  evening,  therefore,  he  presented  himself  at  her  father's 
cottage,  and  instead  of  inviting  her  for  a  walk  he  sat  down  and 
smoked  with  Amos  Etwell  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour.  Then, 
when  the  babies  had  been  put  to  bed,  and  while  the  boys  were 
still  enjoying  their  evening  game  of  cricket  on  the  neighbouring 
green,  Eli  spoke. 

3Ir8.  Etwell  had  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  table  to  mend  the 
children's  stockings,  and  Polly  was  standing  in  the  doorway  watch- 
ing the  gathering  clouds  which  were  coming  up  &st  from  the 
west.     Eli's  voice  roused  her. 

*  Wilt  come  in,  Polly,  an'  hear  what  I  be  gwine  to  say  to  thy 
feyther  an'  mother  ? ' 

Polly  looked  round  with  a  startled  air,  and  made  as  though 
she  would  have  rushed  out  into  the  dim  twilight  of  the  garden. 

'C!ome  in!*  said  her  father ;  'don't  'ee  hear  Mr.  Cripps  a-talkin' 
to'ee?' 

She  came  in,  and  betrayed  her  fear  and  weakness  in  the 
inevitable  way  of  woman — she  sat  down. 

^I  be  a  plain-spoken  man,'  said  Eli  to  the  company  in  general, 
^  an'  what  t  says  I  means.  Likewise,  what  I  says  I  sticks  to. 
Mr.  Etwell,  an'  Mrs.  Etwell,  likewise  Miss  Etwell,  I  be  a-minded 
to  get  married,  if  so  be  'tis  agreeable  to  you,  an'  if  so  be  you  be 
a-minded  to  marry  me — meanin'  Polly.' 

*  No,  no ! '  cried  Polly  feebly,  but  no  one  heard  her,  for  her 
iather  had  burst  into  a  loud  expression  of  satisfaction,  and  her 
mother  fiatncied  the  baby  was  crying  upstairs. 

*I  med  say,'  returned  Etwell  with  dignity,  when  his  first 
indecent  exclamation  of  joy  had  had  time  to  die  away ;  '  I  med 
say,  Mr.  Cripps,  as  'twas  a  bit  suddent,  like,  fur  you  to  ax  my  darter 
straight  out,  wi'out  kippin'  comp'ny  fur  a  bit  longer  fust.  I  med 
say  as  you  was  a  widder  man,  an'  not  best  fitted  to  mate  wi'  a 
young  maid,  an'  I  med  say  hafe  a  score  o'  other  sech-like  things 
^but  I  wunt.  Upon  my  dicky  I  wunt  do  nowt  o'  the  sart.  I 
be  main  plaized  wi'  your  purposal,  an'  dally,  I  be  man  enough  to 
say  so.     G-ie  I  your  hand,  Eli.    God  bless  'ee.' 

*  J^o,  no,'  murmured  Polly  again,  but  she  dared  say  no  more 
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before  her  father,  who  knew  how  to  make  himself  feared  by  his 
family. 

'  Her  be  a  bit  shy,  simmin'ly,'  said  Etwell ;  '  *ti8  o'  'count  o' 
missin'  the  company  kippin'.  INIaids  is  like  that.  Gie  im  a  kiss, 
Poll,  an'  name  the  day.' 

*  No,'  said  Eli  in  haste,  for  he  did  not  want  to  provoke  any 
expression  of  her  unwiUingness,  *  I  maunt  ax  too  much  at  fust ; 
us  '11  make  up  for't  later — eh,  Polly  ?  An'  mind,  'tis  wi'  me  you'll 
be  walkin'  to-morrer  evenin',  an'  the  evenin'  arter,  an'  Sunday 
too,  however.  Wilt  come  over  to  the  Mow,  Mr.  Etwell,  an'  drink 
a  glass  to  Polly's  health  ? ' 

They  went  off  together,  and  Polly  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  her  mother,  and  sobbed  her  heart  out  on  her  lap. 

'  Why,  whatever  ails  the  child  ?  There,  I  believe  that  baby 
be  wakin'  now,  drat  un ! ' 

*  Never  mind  him,  mother ;  oh,  mother,  I  be  so  miserable ! ' 

'  Lar'  bless  'ee,  Polly,  'tis  pleased  an'  proud  you'd  ought  to 
feel.  WTiy,  I'm  bothered  if  I'd  cry  to  hae  your  chances  if  I  was 
a  girl  again.' 

*  Oh,  but,  mother,  mother,  I  don't  love  him  ! ' 

'So  much  the  better,'  said  Mrs.  Etwell  stolidly,  *you  wunt 
feel't  so  much  when  he  gets  drunk.' 

'  Oh,  mother,  I  can't  marry  un;  tell  feyther  I  can't  marry  un.' 

*  'Tis  the  baby,'  exclaimed  the  mother,  getting  up  from  her 
chair  and  laying  down  the  stocking  she  had  never  ceased  to  dam  ; 
'  let  go  o'  my  skirt,  an'  don't  'ee  be  a  fool,  Polly.  Why,  in  a 
year's  time'twunt  sinnify  who  you've  married,  so  fur  as  love  goes. 
Men  be  ahl  alike,  'ceptin'  some  on  'em  be  richer  than  others,  an' 
they  be  the  ones  to  marry.     Let  me  go,  Polly.' 

The  mother  went  upstairs  to  her  youngest  bom,  who  absorbed 
nearly  all  the  affection  her  hard  life  left  her  the  power  of  bestow- 
ing; and  Polly  rushed  out  into  the  summer  night  to  look  for 
George  and  confide  her  grief  to  him.  She  found  him  smoking 
outside  his  mother's  cottage,  and  threw  herself  into  his  arms  for 
the  first  time  since  those  far-away  days  when  she  paid  for  his 
apples  with  her  kisses. 

*  Oh,  Jarge,  Jarge,'  she  cried,  ^  dost  know  your  Eli  wants  to 
marry  me  ?  an'  I  hate  him.' 

'  Then  thee  shattent  marry  un,  my  dear.' 

*  Will  you  marry  me,  Jarge  ? ' 

'  Lar',  Polly,  how  can  I  marry  arra  one  ?  I  ent  got  nowt  to 
marry  on,  be't  how  'twuU.' 
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'Oh,  Jai!gd,  do  mdrry  me !  You  love  me — ^you've  told  me  so, 
times  armany.     Didn't  you  mean  it,  Jarge  ? ' 

'  A-ah,  my  dear,  I  meaned  it  sure  enough,'  said  George,  slowly 
and  deliberately  as  usual.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  carried 
away  by  excitement  or  agitation — not  even  by  Polly's  agitation — 
for  he  was  what  is  termed  in  Oakshire  country  circles  a  solid 
young  man. 

*  Then,  dear  Jarge,  you  will  marry  me,  won't  you  ?  I  looks  to 
you  to  save  me  from  EU,'  and  she  put  her  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  pressed  her  cheek  on  his  to  weaken  his  resolution.  Gedrge 
held  the  arm  in  its  place,  being  minded  to  enjoy  his  brief  bliss ; 
and  he  managed  very  successfully  to  convey  his  appreciation  of 
the  proximity  of  her  soft,  tear-dewed  cheek,  but  he  would  not 
oonmiit  himself  to  a  promise  of  matrimony. 

^  Look  'ee  here,'  he  drawled  in  his  Wessex  speech,  though  his 
heart  beat  a  little  &ster  than  usual,  out  of  his  real  affection  for 
Polly,  *  look  'ee  here,  my  dear.  If  I'd  a-had  any  money  I'd  ha' 
axed  'ee  to  kip  comp'ny  a'most  as  soon  as  I  seed  'ee.  But  I  ent  got 
nam ;  times  is  'thurt,  or  summat,  an'  I  aint  put  by  a  penny  fur 
furniture  an'  sech-like,  same  as  some  chaps  be  able  to  do.  There 
ent  no  cottage  to  let,  an'  if  there  was  steward  'ouldn't  let  un  to 
ma.  'Em  don't  trust  ma,  Polly,  an'  'em  don't  unnerconstumble 
ma,  'wewer.' 

^  Tis  the  drink,  Jarge,'  murmured  Polly. 

'  Tis  the  drink  or  summat,'  assented  George  without  shame. 

*  But  you  baint  never  awk'ard  when  you  be  drunk,  like  some.* 

*  Never ! '  agreed  her  lover  with  pride.  ^  I  be  as  easy  in  drink 
as  out  on't.  You  med  ast  the  wull  parish — there  ent  arrun  as 
can  be  off  seein'  it.' 

*But  Eli  be  main  contrairy,  an'  swears  martly.  I'd  sooner 
marry  you,  Jarge.' 

It  became  obvious,  even  to  Gteorge's  lintiited  capacity,  that  a 
stand  would  have  to  be  made.  He  could  not  marry  Polly,  because 
he  was  houseless,  chattleless,  penniless,  and  moreover  burdened 
with  debt.  As  he  stood  there,  with  his  arm  roudd  her,  and 
reckoned  it  up,  he  knew  that  he  did  not  owe  a  fieui^hing  less  than 
nine  pounds ;  and  what  prospect  but  one  of  misery  could  there  be 
for  a  couple  who  started  on  married  life  with  a  deficit  of  nine 
pounds,  of  home,  goods,  everything.  He  was  not  a  very  wise 
yoimg  man,  but  he  was  wiser  than  Polly  in  this  matter. 

When  he  had  thought  the  whole  thing  over  he  spoke. 

*  Polly,'  he  said  gently,  *  I'll  do  fiir  'ee  what  I  never  thought 
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to  do  for  arra  one.  But  I  loves  'ee,  my  dear.  I  <»int  marry  yotl, 
for  I  aint  got  nowt  to  marry  on,  but  you  shall  be  my  sweetheart, 
an'  I'll  give  up  the  drink  an'  save  the  money.  An'  some  day — 
some  day,  Polly ^ 

*0h,  some  day,  Jarge ^  said  Polly,  sobbing  vehemently 

on  his  shoulder. 

'  Some  day,  Polly,  us  '11  go  to  church,  an'  parson  '11  tie  us  up, 
an'  then — ^then ' 

*  Then,  Jarge?' 

*  Then,  Polly,  you'll  let  I  take  to  the  beer  again,  wunt  'ee  ? ' 
Polly  still  sobbed  on  his  shoulder,  but  not  distressfully. 

^  You  wunt  deny  ma,  will  you  ? '  asked  Q-eorge  entreatingly • 

*  No,  I  wunt  deny  you,'  said  his  sweetheart. 

*  An'  you'd  best  go  out  again  to  sarvice,'  continued  practical 
George,  *  an'  am  a  few  poimds,  an'  111  put  by  ahl  as  I  can  get 
together,  an'  when  I  can  get  the  weddin'  ring ' 

*  When  thee's  got  the  weddin'  ring  'twunt  be  fur  my  darter,' 
cried  a  voice  of  fury  in  George's  ear.  *My  darter  be  fur  Eli 
Cripps,  an'  fur  nam  other — ^not  fur  a  gallus  chuckle-yeaded 
radical  like  thee,  'wewer.    Gome  home,  Polly.' 

*  Oh,  father,  I  loves  him !     Oh,  father,  I  can't  marry  Eli ! ' 
'There'll  be  monkey's  'lowance  for  tha,  my  gurl,  if  I  hears 

more  o'  thy  chacklin','  said  Etwell  significantly.     '  Goo  on  home.' 

And  fearful  of  his  violence,  without  another  word  to  (Jeorge, 
Polly  did  go  home. 

George  went  home,  too,  instead  of  paying  his  usual  visit 
to  the  Barley  Mow. 

With  a  serene  disregard  of  the  wishes  of  her  parents  and  Eli 
Cripps,  Polly  went  out  to  service  again,  and  came  back  in  a  year's 
time  for  a  holiday  at  *  Wickvell  Veast.' 

George  treats  her  to  another  pocket-comb,  having  ascertained 
that  the  fdrmer  one  had  become  aged  and  well-nigh  toothless ; 
but  he  would  not  pay  down  twopence  for  a  ride  on  the  galloping 
horses  with  Polly. 

*I  be  kippin'  my  money  fur  a  puppuss,'  he  said  with  his 
old  stolidity. 

*  Then  you  can't  marry  me  yet,  Jarge,'  she  said,  and  a  tear 
stood  in  each  of  her  blue  eyes. 

*  Naw,'  returned  her  sweetheart. 

^  Shall  I  go  out  to  service  again  ? ' 
*A-ah.' 

*  How  much  hev'  you  saved,  Jarge  ? ' 
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*  I  ain*t  saved  nowt,  but  I've  a-paid  my  debts,  pretty  nigh/ 
Polly  went  back  to  her  situation  for  another  year.     It  was  a 

long^  year  than  the  last,  for  she  had  fewer  letters  from  George. 
It  was  not  that  he  was  forgetting  her,  she  knew  very  well ;  it  was 
merely  that  he  chose  to  put  away  the  pennies  instead  of  spending 
them  on  postage-stamps.  One  Saturday  night,  when  his  work 
was  finished^  he  put  on  his  best  clothes — ^they  had  been  best  for 
t?ro  years,  and  were  getting  woefully  shabby  now — and  tramped  the 
breadth  of  half  a  county  to  see  Polly.  He  tramped  back  again 
on  the  Sunday  night,  having  spent  a  delirious  day  in  the  farmhouse 
kitchen  over  which  she  presided,  and  he  was  the  first  man  at 
work  on  the  fieuin  the  next  morning. 

No;  PoUy  knew  he  had  not  forgotten  her,  but  the  time 
seemed  long. 

Her  nustress  allowed  her  to  go  home  again  for  Wickvell 
Veast,  and  George  took  her  round  the  fair,  and  together  they 
spent  some  hours  rapt  in  admiration  of  the  gaily-decked  booths. 

•Hev*  you  got  your  pocket-comb?'  asked  George,  after 
lengthened  consideration  and  much  searching  of  heart  at  his 
contemplated  extravagance. 

*  Lar*,  yes,  Jarge ;  'tis  as  good  as  new,  'Twas  a  threepenny 
one,  and  lasts  as  long  again  as  the  other  one  did.' 

•Then  I  needn't  buy  'ee  another,*  remarked  George  with 
evident  relief.     '  I  be  savin'  fur  a  puppuss.' 

*  Hev*  you  saved  much,  Jarge  ? ' 

'  Enough  for  the  kitchen,'  said  he. 

*  An*  I've  saved  enough  for  the  pots  an'  pans,  an'  the  crockery. 
But  my  wages  hain't  much  when  I've  dressed  myself  respectable.' 

*  Don't  you  trouble.  Poll,'  said  he  cheerfully ;  '  I'll  hae  enough 
fur  the  bedroom  fumitur',  an'  the  ring,  an'  the  oddses  come 
Ifichaelmas  twelvemonth.  An'  then,  Polly,  we'll  get  married,  an' 
then — ^then ' 

*  Yes,  Jarge?' 

*  An'  then  111  take  to  my  beer  again — eh,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Jarge,'  said  Polly  contentedly. 

She  came  home  again  at  the  beginning  of  winter  to  nurse  her 
lather,  who  had  met  with  an  accident.  His  tendon  Achillis  had 
been  injured  by  the  spade  of  a  fellow-labourer,  and  he  could  not 
use  his  foot  nor  stir  from  his  elbow-chair  at  the  fireside.  Mrs. 
Etwell  was  unable  to  look  after  eight  children,  and  nurse  her 
husband,  and  keep  the  house  tidy  without  assistance.  So  Polly 
was  sent  for. 
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The  injured  man  was  fractious  and  irritable,  and  impatient  of 
his  ill-fortune.  He  was  not  in  a  club,  and  had  not  laid  by  a 
penny.  Before  a  week  had  passed  Polly  had  drawn  upon  her* 
scanty  savings,  and  in  a  month  they  were  half  gone.  Food  was 
needed,  firing  was  dear ;  no  one  had  any  money  except  Polly,  and 
to  her  purse  they  all  looked  in  their  need. 

Eli  would  come  occasionally  and  chat  with  Etwell ;  and  some- 
times one  neighbour,  sometimes  another  would  drop  in  of  an 
evening  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe.  Etwell  was  never  tired  of 
reciting  it. 

*  You  knaws  the  string  in  a  leg  o'  mutton  ? '  he  would  say  to 
each  sympathising  friend. 

*Ah.' 

'  Well,  IVe  broke  that  string.' 

Moreover,  as  the  weeks  went  by  the  doctor  dared  to  say  What 
at  first  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  reveal.  He  told  Etwell  that 
he  would  be  a  cripple  for  life,  and  Polly  and  her  mother  found 
existence  a  hard  matter  for  many  days  afterwards.  Adversity 
had  no  softening  effect  on  the  father's  temper.  Over  the 
washtub  the  two  would  wonder  how  it  all  was  going  to  end ; 
the  elder  boys  were  gaining  a  scant  wage  apiece,  and  their 
earnings,  with  Polly's  money,  were  only  sufficient  to  keep  the 
family  out  of  debt.  How  would  it  be  when  Polly's  money  was 
gone? 

*  'Tia  a  blessin'  to  git  your  arms  into  the  lather,'  said  Mrs. 
Etwell  with  relief,  as  she  plunged  into  the  soapy  water  that  held 
the  week's  wash  at  which  her  daughter  had  been  standing  half 
the  morning.  *  'Tis  peace  an'  comfort  fur  a  bit,  anyhow,  when 
you  be  over  your  elbers  in  suds.  Theresa  the  baker,  drat  un,  just 
as  I'd  a-got  settled  in.     Oh,  I  could  write  a  book ! ' 

*  Why  don't  you,  mother  ?  '  said  Polly  with  a  faint  smile.  *  It 
med  bring  us  in  a  few  pence.' 

'  Mebbe  I  will  someday,  when  I've  a-got  the  time,'  returned 
Mrs.  Etwell  as  she  rubbed  the  lather  from  her  arms  and  dried 
them — *  if  so  be  I  ever  gita  the  time,'  she  added. 

In  Mrs.  Etwell's  opinion  leisure  was  the  one  thing  needful 
,  for  proficiency  in  the  arts — leisure,  with  patience.  The  school- 
master, who  was  fond  of  water-colour  painting,  had  showed  her 
once  a  sketch  of  her  cottage,  which  he  had  laboriously  accom- 
plished. 

*  Lar',  Mr.  Bunce,'  she  had  said,  *  I'd  never  hae  the  patience  to 
do  that  if  I  was  to  live  to  a  hunderd.' 
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^  There's  something  wanted  besides  patience/  said  the  school^ 
master,  with  natural  irritation. 

'  Lar*  yes,  Mr.  Bunco — time ;  I  aint  got  time  nor  patience  for 
sech  things,  or  mebbe  I'd  hae  a  try  at  'em.' 

After  settling  with  the  baker,  and  taking  in  the  enormous 
quantity  of  bread  required  for  the  week's  consumption  in  a  house 
where  bread  is  the  chief  article  of  diet,  she  returned  to  the  tub 
again  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  Polly,'  she  said, '  how  much  money  hev*  you  got  left  ?  ' 
Polly  told  her. 

*  Eight  shillin'  for  bread  next  week,  an'  two  hunderd  o'  coal  I 
must  hae  to-morrer — another  hafe-crownd.  I  owes  Mr.  Brisket 
three  an'  nine  fur  beef  fur  your  feyther.' 

*  m  pay  him  this  evenin','  said  Polly  with  a  sigh. 

*  An'  buy  another  two  pound,  my  dear,  an'  I'll  make  it  last  un 
a  week  or  more.  An'  another  eight  shillin'  fur  bread  in  a  fortnit's 
time — there  wunt  be  but  a  few  pence  left  of  your  money  then,  my 
dear.' 

*  No,  mother.' 

'  Shall  us  come  to  the  parish,  I  wonders  ? '  said  Mrs.  Etwell 
bitterly.  *  Pd  sooner  go  to  the  House,  anyhow,  than  live  in  debt, 
be  't  how  'twuU.' 

Polly  only  groaned. 

*  An'  Eli  Cripps  still  willin','  continued  the  mother.  '  I  heerd 
un  say  so  a  Sunday,  however.  A  warm  man  as'd  'low  your  feyther 
a  few  shillin's  now  an'  again  till  times  got  better.' 

A  splash  or  two  into  the  tub  was  the  only  answer ;  they  were 
Polly's  tears  which  fell  in  great  drops,  for  she  could  not  spare  a 
hand  to  wipe  them  away. 

*  Don't,  mother,'  she  whispered. 

*  Don't,  moother,'  repeated  Mrs.  Etwell  with  spirit.  *  'Tis  me  as 
should  say  Don't,  an'  not  my  darter,  I'm  thinkin'.  Don't  be  a  fool, 
Polly,  that's  what  I  says.  Look  at  thy  feyther  as  hev'  turned  to 
a  'nota-my  on  earth  wi'  weny,  an'  if  you  don't  feel  meek-hearted 
at  the  sight  of  un  you  be  an  unnat'ral  darter.  An'  in  a  year's 
time  if  me  an'  thy  young  sisters  baint  in  the  House  we'll  be 
'shamed  to  walk  down  the  street  for  fear  summun  should  holler 
out  •*  Who  be  that  there  swing-rag  ?  "  'Taint  on'y  the  bad  times 
as  be  here  now — 'tis  the  bad  times  as  is  comin'  that  I  werries 
about.' 

*  But  I  loves  Jarge,'  murmured  Polly. 

*  JiOvp  wimt  keep  a  bquee  a-goin',  let  alonp  twp  bouses,  an'  a 
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feyther  an'  moother  an'  little  innercent  brothers  an'  sisters.  Love 
be  right  enough  when  there  be  other  things  to  match  un,  but  a 
wunt  stand  alone,  love  wunt.  It  takes  a  deal  o'  proppin'  to  keep 
love  'pright.  It  be  a  main  ricketty  concern,  love  be,  an'  so  I  tells 
'ee,'  said  Mrs.  Etwell  in  a  final  tone,  as  she  went  away  to  get  the 
midday  meal  ready  for  her  hungry  children. 

The  next  Sunday  Polly  walked  out  with  Eli. 

She  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  give  Greorge  his  Cf/iygi  ;  it  was 
not  the  way  of  her  world,  and  perhaps  she  could  not  bear  the  pain 
of  an  explanation  for  herself  or  for  him.  She  merely  agreed  to 
Eli's  proposal  that  they  should  take  a  walk  together. 

Some  officious  neighbour  went  and  told  George,  and  he  met 
the  couple  as  they  returned  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  the  short 
winter  afternoon  to  EtweU's  cottage. 

He  was  angry  and  miserable,  for  he  guessed  the  truth  ;  but, 
with  his  old  stolidity,  he  said  calmly  as  he  came  up  with  the 
two: 

*  I  called  for  *ee,  Polly,  but  you  was  gone.' 

'  Hey,  Jarge  ! '  said  his  brother  gaily.  *  Did  you  think  Polly 
was  your  sweetheart?  You  was  martly  mistook,  weren't  he, 
Poll  ?  'Tis  her  an'  me  as  be  gwine  to  make  a  match  on't,  and 
the  banns  '11  be  called  a  Sunday.  Gie  I  a  buss,  Polly,  to  show 
Jarge  I  be  thy  sweetheart.' 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  but  George  threw 
himself  between  them  and  thrust  them  apart  with  violence. 

'  'Tis  a  lie ! '  he  cried. 

*  Be  you  gwine  to  marry  me,  Polly  ? '  said  Eli,  appealing  to 
her. 

'  Yes,'  said  Polly  faintly. 

^  What  did  I  tell  'ee  ? '  said  Eli  triumphantly  as  he  turned  to 
his  brother. 

*  An'  I  tells  you,'  said  George  slowly,  in  a  white  heat  of  rage 
— '  I  tells  you  that  the  day  you  marries  her  murder  will  be  done. 
Thy  blood  be  on  thine  own  head,  Eli  !     What  I  says  I  sticks  to.' 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away  down  the  road,  and 
Polly  fled  to  her  own  cottage  and  saw  no  moi:e  that  evening  of 
either  of  her  lovers. 

Polly's  few  remaining  shillings  were  not  spent  on  bread. 
Mrs.  Etwell  insisted  that  she  should  procure  her  daughter  a  new 
bonnet,  a  pair  of  white  cotton  gloves,  a  sprig  of  orange-blossom 
to  be  married  in.  She  did  the  shopping  herself  and  laid  out  the 
money  to  wonderful  advantage ;  but  Polly  took  no  interest  in  the 
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things  that  were  put  careMly  by  under  a  clean  handkerchief* 
She  shuddered  when  she  went  to  the  cupboard  and  saw  their 
outline  beneath  the  white  linen,  and,  if  her  imagination  had  been 
a  cultivated  one,  the  little  heap  would  probably  have  reminded 
her  of  a  winding-sheet,  and  suggested  sadly  to  her  the  burial  of 
her  young  dreams  of  love  and  happiness.  But  Polly  had  not 
much  imagination,  and  the  ridgy  handkerchief  merely  told  her 
each  time  she  saw  it  that  her  wedding  was  a  day  nearer  than  it 
had  been  yesterday.     Poor  Polly ! 

The  three  weeks  flew  by,  and  one  bright  Saturday  afternoon 
she  stood  with  Eli  Gripps  before  the  altar  of  the  Uttle  church  on 
the  hill,  and  took  him  as  her  husband  for  better,  for  worse,  while 
he,  in  his  turn,  covenanted  to  share  with  her  all  his  worldly 
possessions.  He  did  not  follow  very  closely  the  words  of  the 
Prayer-book — ^he  did  not  altogether  understand  them — but  he 
said  boldly,  *  Wi*  all  my  hurdle-goods  I,  thee,  and  thou,'  when 
the  tame  came^  and  he  honestly  regarded  it  as  a  covenant  between 
himself,  his  wife,  and  the  parson.  The  parson,  who  knew  the 
ways  of  his  people  and  their  little  learning,  was  content  to  let 
the  words  pass,  as  well  as  others  of  more  doubtful  meaning,  and 
Eli  took  his  wife  home  to  the  Malt  Shovel. 

George  bad  been  to  market  that  day  with  his  team,  and  on 
the  road  home  he  heard  the  news  of  the  marriage.  His  master 
had  been  shooting  all  the  morning,  and  was  on  his  way  to  spend 
a  few  hours  with  a  friend  when  he  met  Greorge,  and  gave  the 
trophies  of  the  chase  into  his  care. 

*  Take  'em  home,'  he  said,  ^  and  give  'em  to  the  missus  herself 
— five  rabbits  and  a  hare ;  and  tell  her  to  hang  the  hare  in  the 
kitchen  to  get  it  ready  to  eat  to-morrow.  And  take  my  gun,  and 
the  cartridge-bag,  and  mind,  none  o'  your  games  with  sparrow- 
shootin'  on  the  way  home.  Oh,  wait  a  bit ;  give  a  rabbit  to  your 
brother's  wife  with  my  good  wishes.  A  handsome  pair  'em  made 
as  they  went  down  from  church,  for  I  met  'em.  Mind  now,  no 
games  with  the  sparrows ;  I  shall  count  the  cartridges  when  I 
gets  home.' 

'  All  right,  sir,'  said  George,  as  he  laid  the  game  in  the  loaded 
waggon  and  balanced  himself  on  the  shaft  for  his  ride  home. 

If  you  drive  a  &rm  waggon  leisurely  along  a  wide  road,  taking 
no  heed  to  the  reins  knotted  on  the  horses'  backs,  your  feet 
dangling  from  a  shaft  on  which  long  habit  enables  you  to  preserve 
an  even  balance,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  thinking  you  can  do. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  other  vehicles;  you 
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.wait  till  their  driver  shouts  before  descending  leisurely  to  yonr 
horses'  heads  and  making  room  for  the  passer-by.  He  will  abuse 
you,  and  will  probably  swear  at  you,  but  you  are  not  discomfited 
or  put  out  in  any  way — it  is  the  other  man  who  has  suffered ;  and 
you  are  conscious  of  a  pleasing  sense  of  satisfaction  as  he  goes  on 
his  way  and  makes  up  his  mind  to  write  to  the  local  paper  on  the 
subject  of  draymen's  insolence.  This  happened  more  than  once 
to  George  as  he  went  homewards,  but  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  not  disturbed ;  he  balanced  himself  on  the  shaft  again  and 
buried  himself  in  abstraction. 

*  I  said  rd  do't/  he  murmured  once,  *  an'  there  be  the  gun.' 
He  came  in  sight  of  the  Malt  Shoyel,  and  spoke  aloud  again : 
^  What  I  eays  I  sticks  to;  leastways  I  alius  hev*  done  so.' 

It  was  getting  very  dark  now,  and  a  lamp  was  Ughted  in  the 
parlour  of  the  inn.  Greorge  looked  through  the  window  as  he 
went  by,  and  guided  his  horses  a  little  beyond,  before  baiting 
them  on  a  patch  of  grass  by  the  roadside.  He  climbed,  into  the 
waggon  and  took  out  something  which  he  had  to  feel  for  in  the 
gloom,  for  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  see.  Then  he  put  his 
burden  carefally  on  the  ground  while  he  laid  an  empty  sack  over 
each  of  the  horses,  for  he  was  a  very  thoughtful  man  and  fond  of 
animals. 

He  picked  the  thing  up  from  the  ground,  and  stole  back  as 
softly  as  possible  to  the  Malt  Shovel,  and  gazed  in  at  the  window. 
The  two  inmates  of  the  room  could  not  see  him  for  the  brightness 
of  the  lamp ;  and  he  gazed,  and  gazed,  as  though  his  eyes  were 
glued  to  the  leaded  panes.     What  did  he  see  ? 

Eli  was  sitting  in  the  great  arm-chair,  and  on  his  knee  was 
Polly.  There  was  something  hot  in  a  tumbler  at  Eli's  elbow,  and 
as  the  watcher  gazed  he  saw  his  brother  raise  the  glass  and  put  it 
to  Polly's  lips.  She  sipped  and  laughed,  and  coughed  a  little  as 
the  hot  liquid  tickled  her  throat ;  and  then  she  drank  a  spoonful 
more,  and  Eli  kissed  her,  and  she  kissed  him,  and  George  turned 
away  with  a  groan. 

He  went  to  the  open  outer  door  of  the  inn,  and  dropped  the 
rabbit  he  was  carrying  just  inside  the  passage,  and  went  softly 
back  to  his  horses. 

*  She'U  be  ahl  right,'  he  said  to  himself  a  little  bitterly,  *  she'll 
be  happy  enough.  I  couldn't  stick  to  doin'  sech  a  thing  as  that, 
though  I  did  threaten  him  wi't.  'Twould  ha'  bin  a  hangin' 
matter,  too.  I  reckon  I'll  stop  at  the  Barley  Mow,  an'  take  a 
.pint ;  no  need  to  go  wi'out  beer  now  Polly's  marri^.' 
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He  went  on  to  the  Barley  Mow  and  drank  something  moie 
than  a  pint.  As  he  came  out  again  into  the  frosty  air,  the 
nnaocnstomed  liquor  made  him  reel  and  stagger,  and  he  had 
some  ado  to  get  on  his  shaft  for  the  short  journey  home.  But  he 
balanced  himself  comfortably,  and  his  head  fell  forward  a  Uttle  as 
the  sensible,  patient  horses  staited  for  the  stable  half-way  up  the 
hill. 

The  moon  was  shining  now,  and  the  parson,  who  was  walking 
home  with  the  schoolmaster,  passed  the  waggon. 

'  There's  no  one  with  those  horses,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Bunee. 

^  I  dare  say  the  driver's  at  the  Barley  Mow,'  replied  the  school- 
master. 

*  Good  God !  he's  there,  on  the  road,'  cried  the  parson,  talking 
hurriedly  as  he  went.  '  The  usual  thing,  I  suppose ;  had  some- 
thing to  drink,  sat  on  the  shaft,  fell  off,  and  was  run  over. 
George,  my  poor  fellow,  is  it  you  ?  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me  if 
you're  hurt !  Bun  to  my  groom.  Bunco,  and  tell  him  to  ride  for 
the  doctor.  George,  my  dear  boy,  do  you  feel  any  pain  ?  Can't 
you  speak  to  me  ? ' 

George  opened  his  eyes. 

'Tell  Folly ' — he  murmured,  and  then  he  paused ;  the  effort 
was  too  great. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  parson  softly,  for  he  knew  the  story  of  George's 
love,  *  what  shaU  I  tell  Polly  ?' 

'  Tell  Polly  the  maister  sent  she  that  rabbut,'  said  George 
slowly  and  with  diflBculty ;  *  I  forgot  to  name't  as  I  come  by.' 

*  No  need  to  send  for  the  doctor,  Bunce,'  said  the  parson 
gravely ;  *  we  can  lift  him  into  his  mother's  cottage — we  shan't 
hurt  him  now.' 
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The  Beginnings  of  Speech. 


I  WAS  dining  one  day  at  a  tahU  cChdte  in  Italy.  Opposite  me 
sat  an  English  Mher  and  mother,  with  a  little  boy  of  fonTy 
too  young  and  too  ingenuous  for  that  mixed  company.  On  a 
sudden,  at  a  break  in  the  conversation,  the  child  raised  his  voice 
all  at  once,  and  with  the  sweet  candour  of  four  years  old 
addressed  the  table  generally,  and  nobody  in  particular,  with  this 
startling  statement :  ^  My  daddy  doesn't  take  sugar  in  his  tea ; 
and  sometimes  my  mammy  is  just  going  to  give  my  daddy  a  lump 
in  his  cup ;  and  then,  my  daddy  says,  "  Wah,  wrfi,  wah,  wah !  "* 
And  my  manmiy  doesn't  put  it,' 

'  There,'  thought  I,  *  is  the  origin  of  language.' 
For  look  a  moment  at  the  circumstances.  The  daddy,  seeing 
that  a  lump  of  sugar  is  just  being  dropped  into  his  cup,  has  no  time 
to  think  of  our  modem  English  exclamation,  ^  Oh,  don't ! ' — ^he  is 
taken  aback,  as  it  were ;  civilised  language  fails  him ;  so  he  goes 
off  with  a  rush  to  the  purely  instinctive  *.  Wah,  wah,  wah,  wah,' 
like  a  savage  or  a  monkey,  'lis  a  mere  cry  of  deprecation, 
suitable  to  no  matter  what  condition  of  events,  and  comprehen- 
sible at  once  by  its  mere  sound  and  intonation,  in  all  times  and 
to  all  races. 

And  yet  it  is  language.  In  point  of  feu^t,  it  is  an  English 
root,  the  root  of  woe^  of  woe^egone^  of  woful.  In  its  earliest 
form,  woe  is  wah^  in  phrases  Like  walCa  me^  it  becomes  un- 
doubted language.  The  Scotch  wae'a  me  gives  us  the  inter- 
mediate form  on  the  way  to  our  modem  woe^a  me  in  English. 
The  phonetic  change  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  by  which 
Anglo-Saxon  stdn  becomes  Scotch  stane  and  English  sUme^  or  by 
which  Anglo-Saxon  ban  becomes  Scotch  hane  and  English  bane. 
When  we  talk  nowadays  about '  a  nation  plunged  in  woe/  about 
*  a  wofiil  story,'  or  about  *  the  woes  of  poverty,'  we  are  really  using 
that  primitive  exclamation,  wa  or  wah^  in  the  form  it  inevitably 
assumes  on  English  lips  in  the  course  of  ages. 
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Yon  will  observe  that  I  head  this  article  '  The  Beginnings  of 
Speech/  not,  in  more  hackneyed  phrase,  '  The  Origin  of  Lan- 
guage.' I  do  so  for  a  reason.  The  English  wording  is  simpler 
and  more  graphic.  Harm  has  been  done,  I  believe,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  this  subject  by  talking  of  it  in  the  abstract  instead 
of  in  the  concrete.  One  set  of  philologists  have  traced  the 
beginnings  of  speech  to  exclamations  or  to  imitative  sounds — two 
ideas  which  Professor  Max  Miiller,  desiring  to  discredit  them,  has 
aptly  summed  up  as  the  Pooh-pooh  and  Bow-wow  theories. 
Another  set  of  philologists  has  traced  them  rather  to  certain 
mystic  and  abstract  roots,  of  the  vaguest  possible  meaning. 
Now,  I  myself  am  a  pooh-pooh  and  bow-wow  man ;  but  I  wish 
to  amplify  my  pooh-pooh  and  bow-wow  into  realisable  detail ;  I 
wish  to  point  out  in  this  article  one  or  two  principles,  with  con- 
crete examples,  which  I  think  have  hitherto  escaped  attention. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  remark  that  most  roots,  unless  we 
happen  to  know  their  origin,  do  necessarily  bear  an  air  of  great 
abstiactness  and  vagueness.  For  example,  unless  we  knew  by 
experience  the  exclamation '  wah,'  we  should  be  likely  to  think  that 
11706,  which  is  the  root  of  wofvl  and  woe-begone,  bore  the  very 
indefinite  sense  of  sorrow,  prohibition,  the  undesirable  generally. 
But  when  we  say  *  wah,  wah,'  we  feel  at  once  that  the  word  is 
comprehensible  to  the  merest  savage,  and  only  indefinite  because 
of  the  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  in  actual  life  we 
may  use  it.  It  wells  out  of  itself  from  the  human  vocal  organs 
under  certain  sudden  emotional  excitements.  Latin  had  it  in 
the  fSfuniliar  phrase  vcb  victiSy  woe  to  the  conquered ;  Greek  had 
it  in  every  chorus  of  Euripides  or  Sophocles ;  Central  Africa  has 
it,  you  may  be  perfectly  sure,  every  time  a  mother  cries  to  her 
child  to  stop,  or  a  man  wishes  to  check  some  imprudent  action  on 
the  part  of  his  neighbour.  They  call  out  to  one  another,  ^  Wah, 
wah,  wah,  wah,'  exactly  as  *  my  daddy '  did  to  *  my  mammy.' 

But  exclamations  and  imitative  sounds  are  scarcely  language 
60  long  as  they  stand  alone  in  utter  isolation.  Even  beasts  have 
varied  cries  of  fear  or  rage,  of  triumph  or  defiance :  while  mock- 
ing-birds and  parrots  can  imitate  the  voices  of  other  animals. 
Language  begins  when  we  place  such  soimds  in  juxtaposition  to 
express  a  compound  meaning.  Every  child  calls  a  steam-engine 
a  puff-puff.  That  is  an  attempt  to  express  the  sound,  3?'/,  2?'/,  p'f, 
of  the  steam  escaping  in  little  jets  from  the  cylinder.  In  itself, 
puff-puff  is  scarcely  language ;  but  when  we  say,  *  Baby  go  in 
poff-puff,'  we  instantly  make  it  so.    Still  more  when  we  talk 
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about  *  a  puff  of  wind,'  or  of  somebody  *  who  comes  up  pufl5ng  and 
blowing,'  have  we  made  the  mere  sound  into  a  word,  a  symbol,  a 
component  of  language.  And  when  we  twist  this  word  rneta* 
phorieally  aside — ^when  we  '  give  a  book  a  puff,'  or  *  eat  puffs  for 
breakfast' — ^we  have  carried  the  process  one  step  further  afield 
into  the  making  of  speech  ;  we  have  generalised  our  root,  so  that 
no  one  who  did  not  know  its  origin  could  suspect  the  primitive 
concrete  meaning.  Yet  if  you  fill  your  cheeks  with  air  and  then 
let  it  burst  forth  explosively,  you  will  see  whence  'pkiff  came  into 
the  English  language. 

It  has  been  objected — ^wrongly,  as  I  believe — ^that  words  of 
interjectional  or  imitative  origin  do  not  form  true  roots,  are  not 
prolific  of  offspring,  remain  for  ever  mere  isolated  vocables.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  so.  Tuff  itself  gives  us  puffing  and  puffery ^ 
and  also  puff-bcUL  Woe  gives  us  wofuL  Professor  Max  Miiller's 
example,  if  I  recollect  aright,  of  a  barren  root,  is  cwckoo,  a  word 
obviously  formed  from  the  cry  of  the  bird  which  utters  it.  But 
besides  obvious  derivatives  like  cuckoo-pint,  cuckoo-apit,  cuckoo^ 
flower,  and  cuckoo  dock,  the  word  cuckoo,  in  Latin  cuculvs,  has 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  verbs  and  adjectives  of  unsavoury  mean* 
ing  in  almost  all  European  languages.  For  the  cuckoo  is  a  bird 
which  lays  its  egg  in  another  bird's  nest ;  and  by  an  easy  trans* 
ference  to  humanity,  the  word  has  become  a  root  for  many 
opprobrious  epithets,  duly  formed  by  suffix  or  affix.  Instead  of 
being  barren,  it  is  really  rich  in  a  certain  class  of  derivatives. 

And  this  brings  me  direct  to  my  main  consideration.  Words 
of  interjectional  or  imitative  origin  give  rise  to  language  mainly 
when  the  object  to  which  they  refer  is  regarded  or  envisaged  in  a 
particular  aspect.  Note  this  principle.  Indeed,  any  name,  at 
first  the  mere  token  of  an  individual  or  a  class,  may  be  thus 
extended  by  envisaging  the  object  in  a  particular  relation.  For 
example,  dog  means  merely  dog — ^the  common  bow-wow.  But  a 
dog  usually  follows  his  master  close,  and  thus,  ^to  dog  one's  steps' 
means  to  pursue  them  much  as  a  dog  does  his  master.  If  bow* 
wow  were  the  common  name  of  a  dog  in  English,  we  should  say 
we  bow-wowed  a  person  when  we  dogged  him.  So,  ferret  is  the 
name  of  a  white  variety  of  the  pole-cat :  no  matter  now  how  the 
name  itself  arose ;  we  take  it  as  we  find  it.  But  since  we  use 
ferrets  for  hunting  rabbits,  we  make  the  word  into  a  verb,  and 
say  we  go  ferreting.  Also,  we  talk  of  ferreting  out  a  secret,  just 
as  we  talk  of  worming  a  thing  out  of  one,  or  of  aping  humiUty. 
In  each  of  these  cases  the  creature  in  point  is  thought  of,  uQt  ss 
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ic^  aniidal  in  itself,  nor  in  all  its  relations,  but  as  an  animal 
notable  for  some  particular  fonction.  In  one  word,  it  is  the 
attribute,  not  the  thing,  that  we  make  a  verb  out  of. 

Proper  names  show  us  very  well  the  nature  of  this  tendenfcy* 
We  can  take  anybody's  name  and  make  verbs  or  adjectives  out 
of  it  at  pleasure,  but  always  by  envisaging  the  person  himself  in 
a  particular  relation.  For  example,  such  a  name  as  Walcot  is 
no  more  than  a  convenient  label  for  a  certain  number  of  assorted 
Waloots  that  we  know  of.  In  itself,  it  means  nothing.  A  very 
little  while  ago,  the  name  Boycott  was  similarly  no  more  than  a 
convenient  label  for  the  Boycott  &mily.  But  suddenly  one  day  a 
certain  Captain  Boycott  makes  himself  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and 
people  refuse  to  have  any  sort  of  dealings  with  him.  They  treat 
him  in  a  way  till  then  unthought  of.  The  habit  of  such  treat- 
ment grows  and  spreads,  and  when  it  is  proposed  to  treat  another 
person  in  the  self-same  way,  the  Irish  say  '  Well  boycott  him.' 
Forthwith  boycotting  and  to  boycott  pass  into  the  language.  But 
note  that  the  word  alludes  to  Captain  Boycott  himself  only  in  that 
particular  relation  of  Ufe  :  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  height, 
his  age,  his  personal  appearauce;  it  regards  him  merely  as  a 
person  who  was  boycotted.  Any  other  name  would  have  done 
just  as  well ;  Captain  Boycott  had  merely  the  sinister  honour  of 
being  the  first  recipient  of  this  delicate  attention,  and  he  has 
gained  thereby  linguistic  immortality.  Britons  will  now  continue 
'  to  establish  a  boycott '  to  all  eternity. 

One  can  do  the  same  thing  with  any  proper  name  which 
happens  to  suggest  a  distinct  relation.  For  instance,  the  name 
Burke  in  itself  means  no  more  than  the  name  Boycott.  But 
ever  since  Burke  and  Hare  committed  their  peculiarly  atrocious 
murders  we  refuse  to  be  burked,  and  will  not  even  hear  of  burking 
inquiry.  In  their  origin,  all  such  words  were  what  Dr.  Murray, 
in  his  great  English  dictionary,  describes  as  nonce-words — that  is 
to  say,  words  used  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  meet  a  particu- 
lar emergency.  (But  so,  for  the  matter  of  that,  were  all  other 
words — a  point  to  which  I  will  return  a  little  later.)  A  speaker 
at  the  present  day  might  talk  in  the  same  way  of  *  Labbying  an 
impostor,'  and  all  the  world  would  understand  that  he  meant  by 
it  exposing  him — turning  the  full  blaze  of  Truth  upon  his  actions. 
So  we  might  speak  of 'Zolaising  our  literature';  and,  indeed, 
dome  wit  has  already  invented  the  abstract  noun  ^Ibsenity.'  *Ask 
me  this  slave  in  French,'  says  Pistol  to  the  boy,  as  he  holds  his 
prisonet;  *what  is  his  name?'     *He  says  his  name  is  Master  Fer,' 
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the  boy  answers.  •Master  Fer,'  cries  Pistol;  '111  fer  him,  and 
firk  him,  and  ferret  him — discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him/ 
Tis  true  the  boy  replies,  *  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer  and 
ferret  and  firk ' ;  but  we  all  of  us  know  perfectly  well  what  Pistol 
meant  by  it.  '  To  out-Haggard  Haggard  *  or  *  to  Whistlerise  the 
Academy '  are  phrases  as  transparent  as  ^  to  bowdlerise  Shakespere' 
or  *  to  gerrymander  a  constituency.' 

Put  briefly,  the  point  I  have  been  labouring  to  make  clear  is 
this :  that  an  articulate  sound  becomes  at  once  a  word  when  its 
meaning  is  obvious  to  those  who  hear  it,  and  when  it  is  placed 
with  others  in  logical  juxtaposition  so  as  to  form  a  sentence.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  developed  languages,  to  which  all  the  cases 
hitherto  cited  belong,  the  meaning  is  largely  given  by  sjmtax,  by 
accidence,  by  grammatical  inflection.  But  grammatical  inflec^ 
tions  themselves  are  relics  of  older  words,  worn  down  to  mere 
stumps  by  constant  usage.  Pidgin-English  shows  their  origin 
when  for  'a  man'  it  says  *one  piecey  fellow,'  and  for  *men' 
*  plenty  piecey  fellow.' 

Now  let  us  see  by  the  light  of  these  general  ideas  how  primi- 
tive language  is  likely  to  have  originated.  Everybody  knows  the 
story  of  the  Englishman  who,  dining  with  a  mandarin,  desired  to 
know  what  meat  he  was  eating.  He  pointed  to  the  dish  and 
said  interrogatively  '  Quack-quack  ? '  His  host  shook  his  head, 
and  answered,  with  the  politest  of  smiles, '  Bow-wow.'  And  there 
you  have  language  in  its  simplest  elements. 

As  yet,  however,  it  possesses  no  syntax,  no  order,  no  forma- 
tive principles.  Now  push  the  thing  one  stage  further.  Let  us 
make  a  verb,  to  eat.  The  simplest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  the  teeth  in  grinding — especially  in  grinding  hard 
grain  like  com  or  coarse  roots  and  food-stuffs.  i^Ty'm,  Tiy'm, 
Tiy'm,  or  Nywmj  nyvm,^  nyum^  is  about  as  near  as  we  can  get  to 
it  in  ordinary  letters.  (The  Italian  gn'm,  gn'm,  or  the  Spanish 
n'm,  n'm,  would  represent  it  more  accurately.)  Hence  nyum^ 
nyum  is  a  common  symbol  for  '  to  eat '  with  savages.  Now  ask 
with  an  interrogative  inflection  of  voice,  *  Nyum-nyum  quack* 
quack  ? ' — and  that  means,  '  Am  I  eating  duck  ? '  The  answer 
comes,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  *  Nyum-nyum  bow-wow ' — and 
that  means, '  Oh  dear,  no ;  it  is  dog  you  are  eating.'  True,  the 
grammatical  elements  of  first  and  second  person  are  here  sup- 
pressed ;  but  so  they  are  in  many  primitive  languages ;  and  so 
they  are  even  in  the  negro  dialects  of  French  and  English. 
Tenses  and  persons  are  frequently  lost.  ^Him  gwine  town' 
means  ^He  is  going  to  town,'  in  negro  English.     ^Him  eat' 
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means  'He  is  eating;'  *Him  eat  yesterday'  means  'He  ate;' 
and  so  on  generally.  ^  I  have  eaten '  becomes  in  Creole  French, 
'Moi  finn  mang6,'  that  is  to  say,  'J'ai  fini  manger.'  ^Bich 
nigger,  him  mulatto;  poor  mulatto,  him  nigger,'  gives  the  simple 
grammar  of  negro  English ;  in  Creole  French,  where  li  means 
{ie«,  it  ccmies  out  in  the  precisely  analogous  form,  '  Ndgue  riche, 
li  mulatte ;  mulatto  pauvre,  li  n^gue.'  That  is  grammar  reduced 
to  its  simplest  elements. 

Now,  to  carry  the  process  one  step  further.  You  see  the 
remains  of  a  duck  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
your  compound,  and  you  wish  to  know  what  has  happened  to  it. 
You  ask  a  savage  bystander,  'Bow-wow  nyum-nymn  quack- 
quack?'  That  is  to  say,  ^£bs  a  dog  eaten  my  duck?'  The 
savage  shakes  his  head,  pats  his  own  round  stomach,  and  answers 
with  gusto,  'Nyum-nyum  quack-quack.'  That  means,  ^I  have 
eaten  it.' 

Yon  will  observe  that  in  all  these  cases  a  good  deal  is  done  by 
gesture  and  intonation,  while  a  good  deal  is  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances.  That  is  always  so  in  primitive 
language.  Early  peoples  and  simple  minds  don't  talk  much 
about  abstract  subjects  or  absent  interests ;  it  is  the  Here  and 
the  Now  that  engage  their  attention.  They  point  to  objects  and 
places  rather  than  name  or  describe  them ;  they  eke  out  their  scanty 
vocabulary  with  gesticulation  and  accent  and  mimicry  and  emo- 
tional attitude.  It  is  even  said  that  there  are  certain  savages 
who  cannot  talk  at  night  except  by  the  camp-fire,  because  so 
large  a  part  of  their  intercommunication  is  conducted  by  means 
of  gesture-language.  Savages  always  depend  greatly  on  context 
and  the  i>ointing  finger  to  bring  out  their  meaning.  Most  of 
their  new  words  are  at  first  nonce-words,  directly  suggested  by 
the  spur  of  the  occasion.  Even  with  ourselves,  the  original  use 
of  new  words  is  made  at  some  moment  of  apt  excitement — a  mob 
eager  to' punish  some  unpopular  person  voices  itself  with  the  cry 
•  Let's  boycott  him,'  or  *  Let's  burke  him.' 

'  But  in  all  these  cases  you  are  referring  to  people  who  already 
possess  a  developed  language.  That  can't  help  us  to  understand 
how  speech  first  began  among  speechless  creatures,  half  man,  half 
monkey.'  Quite  true ;  in  the  first  instance,  I  beUeve,  language 
must  have  grown  by  very  slow  stages  out  of  mere  inarticulate 
cries  and  clicks  of  the  roughest  character.  At  a  very  early  stage, 
it  can  hardly  have  consisted  of  words  at  all ;  it  must  have  been 
mainly  made  up  of  stray  sounds  and  gurgles.  First,  no  doubt, 
came  the  exclamation: — ^the  shout  of  triumph,  the  shout  of 
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warning,  the  cry  of  pain,  the  cry  of  joy,  or  pnxr  of  pleasure.  Nerf 
must  have  come  the  simplest  noun,  formed  generally  from  the 
imitation  of  the  natural  voice  of  beast  or  bird,  or  the  murmur  of 
breeze  or  sea  or  running  water.  After  these  would  arise  the  verb, 
as  yet  for  the  most  part  a  mere  verbal  noun  standing  alone  by 
itself,  like  ny'm-ny'm  or  p'f-p'f,  without  definite  connection  of 
subject  or  object.  Suppose  a  savage  sees  an  edible  fruit  hanging 
on  a  tree ;  he  may  say  '  Ny'm,  n/m ' ;  and  you  may  consider  that, 
as  you  choose,  either  noun  or  verb — '  This  is  an  eatable  thing,'  or 
^  Let  us  pick  and  eat  it.'  When  a  mother  seizes  her  child's  arm  at  a 
railway  crossing  and  calls  out  *  puff-puff,'  you  may  take  that  to  mean. 

*  The  engine  is  coming,'  and  may  treat  it  as  noun  or  as  verb  in 
accordance  with  your  own  £Euicy.  Gradually,  these  first  elements 
would  be  moulded  together  into  very  simple  sentences,  like 
'Nyum-nyum  quack-quack';  the  preposition  and  the  other 
formative  elements  of  speech  would  grow  up  in  time  out  of  worn'* 
down  verbs  or  nouns;  syntax  would  supervene  in  its  simplest 
form.  As  for  the  adjective,  such  phrases  of  our  own  as  monkey 
tricks,  a  parrot  cry,  pink  cheeks,  a  violet  hood,  show  us  how  they 
arise  by  degrees  firom  nouns  envisaged  as  possessing  a  particukur 
attribute. 

But  what  I  want  particularly  to  point  out  here  is  this :  that 
the  growth  of  new  words  in  our  existing  languages  is  the  safest 
guide  to  the  origin  of  language  in  general.  Such  new  words  are 
continually  arising  from  day  to  day  in  our  midst.  Just  at  first 
they  are  usually  imitative  or  onomatopoeic  and  more  or  less 
inarticulate.  They  are  deficient  in  vowels.  The  steam-engine 
seems  to  say  to  us  *p'f,  p'f,  p'f  *;  the  cat  seems  to  say  to  us 

*  p'rrr,  p'rrr,  p'rrr ' ;  the  sound  of  a  cannon-ball  as  it  strikes 
the  ground  we  represent  by  *th'd';  the  sound  of  a  gun  we 
represent  by  *b'ng.'  But  when  we  come  to  use  these  sounds 
familiarly  as  parts  of  language  we  soon  grow  to  vocalise  them. 
We  say  puff,  puff,  puff;  purr,  thud,  bang.  And  in  proportion 
as  we  use  such  words  in  composition  do  they  become  more 
and  more  articulate  and  less  and  less  onomatopoeic,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  tend  to  become  widened  and  conventionalised 
in  meaning.  At  last,  when  we  talk  of  whizzing  wheels,  of  a 
banging  door,  of  giving  a  friend  a  puff  in  the  papers,  or  of  dexter- 
ously booming  a  new  invention,  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of 
onomatopoeia  altogether.  Even  when  we  remark  that  the  cat  purrs, 
or  that  we  distinctly  heard  a  loud  thud  at  a  distance,  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  imitative  intention. 
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L^^g^iag^j  ill  feet,  is  a  sort  of  abbreviated  mimstic  short- 
hand. 

'  Bat  when  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  forms  of  existing  lan- 
gnagefl  we  don't  seem  much  nearer  your  supposed  primitive  pooh- 
pooh  and  bow-wow  than  at  the  present  moment.'  True  again—- 
and  why  should  we  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to  suppose  we  could 
get  back  to  primitive  forms  of  speech  while  people  still  thought 
that  Sanscrit  or  Egyptian  stood  appreciably  nearer  to  the  primi- 
tive language  than  English  or  Italian.  But  we  now  know  that 
man  has  existed  on  the  world  in  his  present  form  for  thousands  of 
centuries.  He  was  here  as  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  being 
before  the  coming  on  of  the  Glacial  Epoch,  which  even  cautious 
geological  chronologists  now  put  dovm  as  two  hundred  thousand 
years  ago.  I  do  not  doubt  myself  he  was  here  as  a  thinking  and 
speaking  animal  in  the  days  of  the  IVIiocene — say  two  million 
years  since,  at  a  modest  computation.  Speech  is  a  habit  of 
immemorial  and  probably  primasval  antiquity.  Therefore,  even 
the  earliest  languages  we  now  possess  are  practically  almost  as 
far  from  the  primitive  si)eech  of  Tertiary  man  as  the  '  Idylls  of  the 
King '  or  the  ^  Earthly  Paradise.'  I  would  as  soon  think  of  looking 
for  original  roots  of  human  speech  in  Plato  or  Jeremiah  as  in 
Homer  or  the  Vedas.  And  the  earliest  form  of  most  roots  seems 
to  us  abstract  and  vague,  I  believe,  only  because  we  don't  know 
their  original  associations.  The  oldest  roots  we  have  were  millions 
of  years  old  in  the  time  of  the  first  Egyptian  Dynasty ;  they  were 
already  so  worn  and  rubbed  down  by  use  that  we  cannot  at  all  say 
what  they  were  like  originally.  Instead  of  being  primitive  they 
were  then  in  their  dotage. 

The  real  primitive  roots  are  those  which,  like  the  ikud  of  a 
cannon-ball  or  the  'ping  of  a  rifle-bullet,  are  growing  up  every 
day  around  us.  Watch  how  language  grows^  and  you  will  learn,  it 
seems  to  me,  how  language  grew.  It  is  the  old  geological  and 
biological  doctrine  of  '  causes  now  in  action '  applied  to  philology. 
Language  is  not  a  thing  that  once  began  and  then  ceased  begin- 
nings •  It  never  began ;  it  begins  perpetually.  There  never  was 
a  moment  when  the  cry  of  the  beast  passed  into  human  speech  ; 
there  never  is  a  moment  when  human  speech  does  not  refresh  and 
renew  itself  from  these  primitive  sources. 

Indeed,  the  wonder  is  that  our  existing  language,  considering 
the  enormous  and  immeasurable  antiquity  of  most  of  its  vocables, 
should  still  visibly  contain  so  large  an  element  of  onomatopoeic 
origin.     In   spite  of  the  constant  rubbing  do\ivn  of  roots  and 
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nmning  together  of  words,  there  are  still  vast  groups  of  modem 
symbols  even  now  evidently  imitative.  Take  in  English  such  a 
class  as  murmur,  purl,  gurgle,  sputter,  splutter^  bubble,  plash, 
splash,  swash,  spurt,  trickle,  dribble,  babble,  ooze,  mizzle,  diizzle, 
gasp,  wheeze,  snujBOie,  sniffle,  gush,  and  guzzle.  These  are  only  a 
few  out  of  a  whole  set  of  (so  to  speak)  mocking-bird  words  in 
which  imitative  sound  is  instantly  conspicuous.  Hear  it  once 
more  in  nouns  or  verbs  like  pop,  bang,  snap,  click,  clash,  crackle^ 
crash,  slam,  slash,  clang,  roar,  peal,  boom,  or  racket.  How  in- 
definite is  the  transition  from  words  like  ding-dong,  rat-tat-tat, 
rub-a-dub,  and  pit-a-pat,  through  words  like  hubbub,  tattoo, 
quaver,  and  rumble,  to  words  like  whirr,  rattle,  clatter,  clack, 
hum,  trill,  tick,  thump,  jingle,  tinkle,  rustle,  hiss,  buzz,  whizz, 
tootle,  and  muffle !  We  put  up  our  fingers  and  say  to  a  child  '«& ; 
do  we  remember  that  this  is  the  origin  of  Hhe  winds  were 
hushed,'  or  of  the  compound  noun  *  hush-money '  ?  When  we 
speak  of  a  creaking  door,  do  we  remember  that  the  verb  to  ortak  is 
as  purely  imitative  as  to  jar,  to  grato,  to  dvnk^  or  to  jangle  ?  do  we 
think  of  it  in  the  same  category  with  yelp  and  burr,  with  a 
Yankee  twang  or  a  trill  in  music  ?  I  might  give  endless  other 
examples,  like  bawl,  whoop,  yell,  bellow,  howl,  scream,  shriek, 
screech,  squeak,  squeal,  squall,  whine,  moan,  groan,  or  chuckle  ; 
I  might  instance  the  hooting  of  an  engine,  or  the  puling  and 
piping  of  a  spoilt  child,  snoring  and  snorting,  to  grunt  and  to 
grumble,  barking,  baying,  yapping,  yawling,  growling,  howling, 
snarling,  bleating,  the  lowing  of  moo-cows,  the  mewing  of  cats, 
the  neigh  of  the  horse,  the  bray  of  the  donkey,  the  cawing  of 
crows,  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  swallows  that  chirp  and  chirrup 
and  twitter  beneath  the  twittering  eaves.  But  I  have  mentioned 
enough  to  show  the  principle  at  issue ;  I  need  not  run  pell-mell 
and  helter-skelter  through  the  English  language  in  search  of 
jingles  and  jangles  like  these.  They  pervade  the  tittle-tattle  of 
everyday  life.  We  hear  them  cackle  and  cluck  and  chuckle  at 
every  street  comer :  they  hum  and  buzz  and  reverberate  about  us. 
Whist!  I  hear  them  at  my  ear.  Tush!  tut!  you  fidl  to  catch 
them !  why,  you  must  be  deaf  to  the  ripple  and  babble  and 
bickering  of  the  brook,  to  the  tinkling  bells,  to  the  volleys  of 
artillery,  to  the  drum,  the  gong,  the  trombone,  and  the  hurdy- 
gurdy.     I  think  your  ideas  must  be  all  topsy-turvy. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
attention,  and  that  is  the  curious  way  in  which  onomatopoeic 
words  &11  into  groups  by  a  sort  of  cross-division.    Take,  for 
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example,  the  following  set  of  words,  all  of  which  begin  with  the 
consonants  FL :  flare,  flash,  flicker,  flame,  fly,  flutter,  flow,  flush. 
Now  compare  flare  with  glare,  flicker  with  glitter,  flash  with  plash, 
splash,  dash,  and  crash.  Compare  flutter  with  sputter,  splutter, 
mutter,  and  flitter.  Compare  flush  with  blush  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  crush  on  the  other.  Look,  again,  at  the  following  words 
which  begin  with  GL,and  then  compare  them  with  their  congeners 
in  FL :  glow,  glare,  glance,  glimpse,  glitter,  glower,  glamour,  gleam, 
glide,  glinmier,  glib,  glint,  glisten,  gloam,  gloat,  glut,  and  glut- 
ton. Now  set  glimmer  side  by  side  with  shimmer,  and  both  with 
glow  and  shine ;  glitter  with  sputter,  stutter,  and  mutter ;  glare 
with  flare,  stare,  and  blare ;  glide  with  slide,  stride,  and  slip. 
Compare  once  more  gloss  with  floss,  glance  with  prance,  glib  with 
slip,  gloam  and  gloom  with  glitter  and  glisten.  Or  once  more 
take  the  following  class :  splash,  splice,  split,  splint,  splinter 
splutter,  spirt,  spin,  spill,  sparkle,  speckle,  and'  sputter.  Then 
compare  splash  with  crash,  clash,  dash,  slap-dash,  smash,  flash, 
gnash,  mash,  squash,  and  so  forth.  Compare  spirt  with  squirt, 
spatter  and  splutter  with  flitter,  flicker,  flutter,  and  then  observe 
how  the  fiirst  part  of  each  word  in  the  last  series  is  cognate  to 
splash  and  flow,  while  the  last  part  gives  a  certain  sense  of  inter- 
mittent or  uncertain  movement.  If  you  analyse  many  such  cases 
as  blow,  blast,  flow,  flicker,  clash,  crash,  crack,  crackle,  clap,  click, 
clack,  clutter,  clatter,  muffle,  thump,  dump,  twang,  clang,  clink, 
clank,  fizz,  whizz,  fizzle,  bustle,  whistle,  snuffle,  rustle,  tinkle, 
twinkle,  and  jingle,  you  will  find  similar  relations  and  similar 
variations  running  through  all  of  them.  The  difierences  esta- 
blished by  usage  between  to  gurgle  and  to  gargle,  to  sniff  and  to 
snuff,  a  tap,  a  rap,  a  snap,  and  a  clap,  are  partly  conventional  but 
partly  imitative.  And  so  it  always  seems  to  me  that  in  a  knock 
at  the  door  or  the  rustling  of  a  silk  dress,  in  the  rumble  of 
thunder  or  the  roll  of  drums,  in  the  clatter  of  wheels  or  the  tolling 
of  a  bell,  in  the  tick  of  my  watch  or  the  bark  of  dogs,  I  still  catch 
fiunt  reverberations  of  the  origin  of  language.  It  chimes  in  my 
ear  with  the  murmur  of  the  breeze,  stifled  and  muffled  it  floats 
on  the  hoarse  sea,  sonorous  and  clangorous  it  booms  and  thunders 
above  the  blare  of  trumpets  or  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  Language 
is  originating  every  day  in  our  midst.  We  add  to  it  ourselves 
whenever  we  have  a  fancy. 

Gbant  Allen. 
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The  Silver  Otter. 


HE  had  been  having  a  beautiful  time.  Old  and  wise  as  Satan, 
and  scarcely  less  wicked,  it  did  not  seem  that  the  biggest 
or  wiliest  of  the  trout  or  grayling  could  escape  him.  He  was  a 
connoisseur  of  connoisseurs.  The  very  daintiest  bit  of  the  shoulder 
was  his  portion,  the  rest  he  left  to  scavengers,  such  as  water-rats. 
There  was  no  bend  or  holt  of  the  river  which  he  had  not  tried ; 
not  a  lady  throughout  all  its  course  to  whom  he  had  not  paid  his 
addresses.  And  who  was  likely  to  refuse  them?  That  silvery 
grey  patch  on  the  left  ear  whereby  he  was  known  to  all  of  them, 
which  had  earned  him  his  name  with  the  humans  who  came  to 
hunt  him — who  could  withstand  it  ? 

And  now  he  had  taken  his  abode  beneath  the  stump  and  roots 
of  a  tree  which  had  been  felled  beside  the  river  bank,  where  the 
stream  runs  deepest  and  with  muddiest  bottom.  There  he  can 
laugh  at  humans  and  canines. 

Four  miles  down  the  stream  a  strange  concourse  is  gathering 
in  the  meadow  still  pearly  with  the  dew  of  dawn.  There  are  men 
in  queer  garments,  in  blue  coats  with  red  waistcoats,  blue  breeches 
and  red  stockings.  In  front  of  each  blue  cap  is  an  otter's  pad. 
There  are  seven  couples  of  hounds,  too — a  motley  crowd,  for  the 
most  part  foxhounds,  but  a  few  have  the  deep  bloodhound-like  jowl, 
the  high-peaked  head,  the  drooping  ears,  and  the  rough,  harsh 
coats  of  the  real  old  otter  hound.  There  are  two  or  three  terriers 
tearing  at  the  chains  by  which  men  hold  them.  Some  of  the  men 
have  poles,  iron-tipped ;  one,  the  whip,  has  a  crop ;  one,  the 
huntsman,  a  horn.     This  is  the  active  contingent. 

Besides,  there  is  a  crowd  of  camp-followers,  men  in  tweed 
breeches  and  knickerbockers,  labourers  in  fustian  and  corduroy ; 
even  ladies,  some  of  them  in  the  uniform  of  the  Hunt,  all  in  short 
skirts,  and  few  of  them  above  helping  to  stop  a  ford  to  block  the 
otter  back. 
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So  all  this  is  four  miles  down  stream.  Meanwhile  our  friend 
with  the  silver  ear  is  at  home  from  his  night's  outing,  purring  in 
the  holt  beneath  the  felled  tree.  Neither  party  knows  much 
about  the  other's  presence,  though  each  may  be  thinking  a  deal. 

Then  the  man  with  the  horn  blows  a  blast,  and  the  hounds 
flock  away  to  him  to  the  river-side.  Away  after  them,  on  either 
bank,  come  the  men  in  blue  and  scarlet,  the  ladies,  the  camp- 
followers,  all  walking  at  best  speed.  Of  the  hounds  the  more 
eager  dash  into  the  water,  the  wiser  and  cooler  deem  it  enough 
to  nose  each  bush  and  likely  crevice  on  this  side  the  river  or  that. 
So,  over  two  fields  of  pasture,  the  ladies  climbing  the  stout  fences 
manfully,  and  the  bullocks  coming  down  in  an  aggressive  phalanx 
on  the  hounds,  then  turning  and  breaking  as  they  find  the  enemy 
advance  in  their  despite.  Still  the  hounds  are  mute,  save  for  the 
stricken  yelp  of  a  laggard  corrected  by  whip-cord. 

But  now  there  is  a  whimper,  and  another,  and  a  little  '  tow 
rowing '  to  which  the  hounds  all  gather  and  dash  at  score  across 
a  neck  of  pasture  left  by  the  looping  river.  There  is  a  great 
scrambling  of  hounds  and  splashing  around  a  &llen  pollard,  but 
no  real,  bounding,  full-throated  enthusiasm. 

'Been  there  two  nights  ago,'  says  an  old  oracle  sagely. 

*  Two  nights,  Mulready,  is  it  ? '  asks  one  of  the  Hunt.  *  How 
do  you  know  that  ?  Isn't  that  the  night  I  saw  you  coming  out 
of  the  Blue  Dragon?' 

Old  Mulready  is  half  otter  himself.  A  fisherman  all  his  days 
and  nights  too,  save  for  those  which  he  spends  in  the  Blue 
Dragon,  a  cunning  man  at  the  tieing  of  flies,  for  sale,  at  the 
concoction  of  other  baits  for  personal  use,  at  making  a  '  gentle- 
man from  London '  believe  he  is  showing  him  the  best  fishing  in 
the  river,  and  in  keeping  the  best  of  his  knowledge  to  himself. 

He  scornfully  passes  over  the  reference  to  the  Blue  Dragon. 
'  It's  laming  as  does  it,'  he  answers,  '  laming,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  dumb  brates.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  old  silver  otter's  up  here  this  year  V 

'  *£  might  be,  sir,'  Mulready  answers,  again  with  the  greatest 
solemnity.  *  Or  again  'e  might  not.  There's  no  dependence  on  'im.' 

'  How  do  you  mean,  Mulready?'  for  the  old  man's  tone  had 
been  fuU  of  significance. 

'  "Tis  according  as  the  silver  otter  wishes,  sir.  Ef  he  wishes, 
'e  will  be  here ;  ef  he  do  not  wish,  'e  will  be  somewheres  else. 
And,'  sinking  his  voice  to  a  low  whisper,  *  ef  it's  'im  we've  come 
out  after,  we  may  all  as  well  go  'ome.' 
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'  Why's  that,  Mukeady  ?    Do  you  think  he's  a  witoh  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  it,  sir — I  knows  it,' 

*  How  do  you  know  it  ?' 

But  Mulready  will  not  part  with  the  sources  of  his.  knowledge. 
He  has  stated  the  &ct,  and  that  should  be  enough.  If  sundry 
nods  and  winks  and  lip-pursings  are  not  sufficient  enlightenment, 
the  world  will  get  no  more. 

So  the  chase  goes  on.  More  '  tow  rowing '  in  spasmodic  in- 
tervals, more  fence-climbing  for  the  ladies,  more  bullocks  half- 
heartedly charging  in  close  column.  Meanwhile  the  scene  and 
the  morning  meadow  scents  are  glorious;  the  rippling  river  and 
the  dashing  hounds  give  life  to  it.  The  excitement  is  growing, 
too,  as  across  now  one  and  now  another  promontory  of  the  meadow 
the  hounds  dash  with  a  chorus  which  grows  louder  as  they  go. 

'  That's  a  last  night's  trail  for  sure,'  says  one  who  knows,  as  the 
melody  breaks  forth  in  a  more  emphatic  crash.  '  Those  foxhounds 
never  lie.' 

They  have  all  the  best  of  it,  those  foxhounds.  They  are  quicker, 
surer ;  dash  with  more  H/x/n  into  the  water.  Only,  one  would  not 
willingly  part  with  the  wise,  uncouth  aspect  of  the  otter-hounds 
and  their  tremendous  bloodhound  melody.  Has  the  old  fellow 
with  the  silver  ear  heard  it  yet  beneath  the  great  tree-stump  ? 

But  now  the  hounds  are  dashing  with  a  great  strong  scent 
up  a  side  watercourse,  to  the  despair  of  the  hunters  on  the  &r 
side  of  the  main  stream.  A  few  stalwart  ones  ford  it  and  haste 
after  the  rest,  who  are  close  following  the  hounds,  for  if  by  chance 
the  quarry  should  have  lain  up  here,  in  this  little  trickle  of  a 
stream,  his  days  are  numbered. 

'Pooh,'  says  one,  *he's  not  here.  He's  gone  up  into  the 
decoy.' 

For,  a  field  or  two  ofif,  there  is  a  duck  decoy,  now  disused,  and 
this  watercourse  is  the  outlet  of  its  waters  to  the  main  stream. 

A  hound  makes  a  hungry  dash  at  a  moorhen,  distressed  at 
finding  herself  so  far  up-country.  But  he  misses  her  by  six  inches 
with  his  snap,  and  on  he  goes  with  the  rest.  On  over  the  breadth 
of  a  pasture  field  which  a  road  bounds.  The  watercourse  dives 
through  a  broad  made  drain,  and  peeps  up,  like  Arethusa,  beyond 
it.  The  hounds  are  through  it,  in  full  tongue,  but  the  field  are 
checked — caught  up  in  a  brambly  fence  on  this  side  or  that  of  the 
road.  All,  with  infinite  pain,  struggle  over;  whereon  the  deep- 
throated  music  stops,  dead  short,  like  an  unfinished  song.  The 
huntsman  lets  his  hounds  cast,  by  themselves,  up  the  waterooorse 
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— ^to  no  purpose.  He  gnmmons  them  to  him  with  blast  of  the 
hom,  and  tries  the  field  on  either  side  of  the  stream.  All  is  sad 
sOence. 

'He's  found  it  too  dry  and  gone  back/  says  one,  and  the 
theoiy  finds  reluctant  acceptance. 

Back  again,  then,  over  the  two  stiff  fences,  and  so  to  the  main 
stream,  to  the  joy  of  the  laggards  on  its  further  bank.  Then  up 
the  course  of  the  river  again,  and  soon,  with  voices  growing  more 
clamorous,  the  hounds  are  again  on  the  true  scent  up  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  holt  of  the  old  silver-eared  one  beneath  the  great 
tree-stump.  Again  and  again  a  hound  dashes,  boldly  leaping, 
into  mid-stream,  startling  into  flashing  life  a  darkly  slumbering 
pooL  Every  great  bole  of  pollard  willow  is  hunted  with  curious 
care.  The  hounds  would  &in  dash  on,  in  full  cry,  across  the  pro- 
montories of  the  many-looping  river ;  but  the  cautious  huntsman 
calls  them  back  with  his  horn.  It  may  be  the  cunning  beast  has 
gone  up  stream  across  one  of  the  necks  of  land,  then  turned  back 
and  be  lying  in  some  favourite  home  in  the  bend.  It  is  better  to 
make  all  good  as  we  go  up. 

Still  there  is  no  life  of  any  amphibious  thing  in  view,  save 
here  and  there  a  moorhen  flapping,  with  trailing  feet,  over  the 
ivater,  or  a  water-rat  busily  swimming  for  his  hole.  But  now 
at  length  we  are  coming  to  the  great  stump,  and  he  within  is 
pricking  np  that  short  rounded  silvery  ear  as  the  music  grows 
nearer,  louder,  still  the  storm  of  canine  fiiry  breaks  upon  the 
strong  doors  of  his  house,  and  the  hounds  are  clamouring,  digging, 
hustling  one  another  at  every  one  of  its  land-gates  or  water-gates, 
the  bolt  holes  above  the  water-line  or  below  it. 

He  laughs,  for  he  is  not  afraid.  The  roots  of  the  great  tree 
are  his  rafters,  which  will  need  mighty  digging,  not  only  with 
spade  and  pickaxe,  but  even  with  the  cleaving  aze.  The  stream 
is  deep,  too,  before  his  water-gates,  and  its  bed  muddy;  there  is 
no  foothold  for  a  man  to  stand  and  dig,  or  to  poke  at  him  with 
kmg  sticks,  as  is  the  well-known  vexatious  way  of  men.  So  he 
bides  his  time  and  does  not  budge,  in  spite  of  all  the  clamour ;  in 
spite,  too,  that  men  come  together  and  stamp  in  unison  over  the 
rafters  of  his  home,  then  retire,  calling  off  the  hounds,  to  see  if  he 
can  be  tempted  out  to  discover  what  earthquakes  are  occurring. 
He  knows  these  well-worn  tricks  too  well.    He  waits. 

Then  they  come  back,  hoimds  and  men,  again,  casting  up 
stream  and  down  in  case  he  shall  have  slipped  out  by  an  under- 
water way,  unseen.    But  they  return  unsatisfied.    Next  one  of 
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the  tugging,  yelping  terriers  is  loosed.  Down  the  dark  hole  he 
goes  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon.  The  silver-eared  one  has  his  tactics 
for  him  too.  He  presents  a  pair  of  snake-like  jaws,  grips  his 
guest,  as  in  a  rat-trap,  across  the  jowl ;  then  looses  him,  to  speed 
his  parting.  An  angry  growl  or  two  is  his  answer,  and  then  the 
terrier,  for  he  is  game,  closes  for  the  second  round.  This  time  he 
gets  a  pinch  of  otter  skin — ^a  pinch,  no  more,  for  in  a  moment  he  is 
shaken  off,  and  pinned  in  scientific  fashion,  to  make  the  pattern 
even,  on  the  other  jowl.  Again  he  retires,  expostulating  but  dis* 
inclined  for  action,  bethinks  him  that  he  is  short  of  breath,  and 
makes  for  change  of  air  outside. 

Another  guest,  of  similar  manners,  meets  with  a  like  recep- 
tion, and  retires,  sooner  satisfied.  But  now,  from  the  neighbouring 
&rm,  men  come  with  spades,  with  picks,  with  axes.  They  dig 
until  they  come  to  the  hard  root-rafters;  then  chop  and  chop 
with  the  axe.  Still  the  old  fellow  with  silver  ear  listens  and 
makes  no  move.  His  defences  will  hold  out  a  while  yet.  Round 
and  about  the  great  stem,  now  in  the  water,  now  out,  the  hounds 
keep  baying,  the  otter  hounds  digging  with  a  more  steady  per- 
sistency, as  their  nature  is,  than  the  foxhounds. 

At  length  the  crumbling  earth  about  him,  and  the  close 
sounding  strokes  of  the  pick,  wake  the  silver  ear  to  quicker  appre- 
hension. The  time  is  come,  he  thinks.  By  the  lowest  of  his 
water-gates,  where  the  stream  is  most  opaquely  stirred  from  its 
muddy  depths,  he  dives  silently  out — silently,  unperceived.  For 
a  while  the  digging  and  the  clamour  of  the  hounds  stays  about 
the  tree-stump  ;  but  soon,  by  chance  or  fate,  a  hound  comes  on 
his  scent ;  for  even  he,  old  and  wily  and  silver-eared  as  he  is,  is 
bound  to  breathe  out  from  his  lungs  as  he  goes  beneath  the 
water.  Then,  as  the  discovery  is  proclaimed,  the  pack  close 
round,  and  dashing  into  the  mid-stream  swim  downwards  after 
him. 

'  Gone  away,'  is  the  human  echo  of  their  cry,  and  now  men 
post  themselves,  leaning  over  the  stream,  by  each  overhanging 
bush  or  pollard,  where  is  most  likelihood  of  his  coming  up  for 
breath.  Little  enough  of  him  will  most  see,  scarcely  even  that 
silver  ear,  for  a  nostril  above  the  stream's  surface  will  suffice  him 
for  taking  the  air  he  needs.  But  he  has  found  for  himself  a 
halcyon  place,  as  he  thinks  it,  amidst  some  thick-growing  sedges. 
There  he  dares  to  lift  from  the  water  aU  that  cunning  head  of 
his,  to  gaze  a  moment,  unseen  as  he  deems,  at  his  enemies,  and 
to  listen  to  their  war-cry.     Long  ago,  before  ever  the  digging 
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and  battering  at  the  otter's  house  roof  began,  old  Mubready  had 
stationed  himself  on  the  bank  opposite  that  bed  of  sedges ;  and 
as  the  low  grey  head  raised  itself  gently  among  their  shelter  old 
Mnlready  raised  himself  too,  as  gently,  on  his  elbow.  The  old 
otter  spied  him,  and  in  an  instant  was  under  water,  but  Mulready 
*  Tally-hoed,'  and  '  Tally-hoed '  again  with  an  emphasis  which  no 
ordinary  occasion  would  have  wrung  from  so  old  a  sportsman. 

*  It's  'im,  sir ! '  he  cried.  '  It's  'im  again ! '  as  the  huntsman 
with  the  horn  hurried  to  his  halloo.  '  It's  the  old  witch,  the  old 
silyer  otter  again.     Sure 's  fate  it  is.' 

*  Where  did  you  see  him,  Mulready  ? — exactly  where  ? '    • 
'Jist  there,  sir.    Beside  the  big  sedge,  sir.     Jist  there,  as 

sure's  fiftte.    We  may  as  well  go  'ome.    It's  the  same  one.' 

*  Go  home  be — everythinged ! '  the  master  yelled,  hunting  his 
hounds  to  the  spot  shown.  And  now  they  are  in  the  water  again 
and  among  the  sedges,  dashing  great  flags  this  way  and  that  with 
joyous  music.  Down  stream  again  he  is,  and  as  the  hounds  swim 
off,  in  a  long  tailing  line,  another  man  views  him  again  below — 
but  no  grey  head  and  silver  ear  this  time,  only  the  black  tip  of  a 
nose  gently  thrust  above  the  surface. 

And  so  OD,  up  and  down  the  stream  the  hounds  go — now 
baying  with  the  clear  voice  of  full  conviction,  now  swimming  or 
dashing  along  the  bank,  silently  at  fault,  continually  drawn  this 
way  or  that  as  a  man  views  the  quarry.  Below,  the  hunters  are 
arrayed  in  a  long  line  across  the  shallows  to  prevent  his  breaking 
down  ;  but  the  silver-eared  one  has  no  need  to  do  that.  In  the 
broad,  deep,  muddy  pool  outside  his  house  door  he  may  find  safe 
hiding  enough  for  a  while  yet.  Once  he  is  viewed  low  down, 
almost  down  to  the  shallow ;  but  the  next  view  of  him  is  away  up 
stream,  and  not  a  hound  has  as  yet  had  a  nip  at  him. 

After  that  there  is  a  long  spell  of  silence,  neither  hounds  have 
scented  him  nor  men  viewed  him.  They  have  tried  back  at  the 
old  bolt  again ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  clamour  of  the  hounds 
to  prove  more  than  his  recent  occupation.  Where  can  he  be  ? 
Mr.  Mulready  does  not  know,  all  the  more  willing  than  ever,  since 
this  disappearance,  to  advance  the  theory  of  his  witchcraft.  All 
are  at  &ult. 

FurUier  up  stream  they  had  been  making  hay,  until  the  joy 
of  hunting  the  silver-eared  one  had  drawn  them  away  from  their 
occupation.  An  occasional  carelessly  tossed  wisp  came  floating 
down,  the  stream.  A  little  gleaning  had  clung  round  the  trailing 
bows  of  a  drooping  pollard. 
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*  Will  ye  lend  me  yer  pole  a  moment?'  old  Mulready  asked 
of  a  member  of  the  Hunt.     *  Thank  ye,  sir.' 

He  leaned  out  over  the  slanting  stem,  reached  to  the  wisp  of 
sodden  hay,  and  lifted  it,  like  the  tress  of  a  drowned  woman's 
hair,  on  the  pole's  end. 

'I  told  ye  so!' 

Now,  Mr.  Mulready  had  not  told  a  single  soul  about  it ;  but 
his  action  gave  him  every  justification  for  the  use  of  the  famous 
phrase,  for  there,  instantly  as  he  lifted  the  draggled  wisp,  sank 
out  of  view  the  tiny  bright  eyes  and  the  silver  ear. 

*  Tally-ho !  Tally-ho !     'E  wunk  at  me,     Sure's  fete  he  wunk.* 
Then  away  went  hounds  and  huntsmen  again,  and  away  aU  the 

field,  down  stream,  following  a  bright  line  of  silvery  bubbles  rising 
from  the  surface.  And  now  they  had  him  at  a  certain  disadvan- 
tage, for  he  was  caught  in  the  bend  of  the  river,  cornered  as  it 
seemed.  He  had  stayed  there,  beneath  that  wisp  of  hay,  who 
could  say  how  long,  breathing  at  his  ease,  while  the  sodden  hay- 
scent  bi^ed  the  hounds ;  and  there  might  have  stayed  till  even- 
ing came,  had  Mr.  Mulready  only  been  in  his  accustomed  seat  at 
the  Blue  Dragon.  But  now  he  was  startled  out,  and  his  enemies 
were  close  upon  him,  leaping  after  him  in  the  shallows,  driving 
him  to  the  bank.  So  up  the  bank  he  ran,  amidst  the  wild  shouts 
of  the  field  as  they  noted  his  famous  markings,  up  the  bank  a 
little  way  and  even  into  the  meadow  for  a  yard  or  two.  That  was 
enough  for  him.  He  knew  he  was  no  match  for  his  foes  on  foot, 
but  by  that  movement  he  had  turned  their  fiank  and  stole  into 
water  again  below  the  nose  of  the  lowest  hound. 

And  now  a  loose-running  terrier,  who  had  sighted  him  on  land, 
came  racing  after  him,  and  with  one  bound  was  on  his  back  as  he 
entered  the  water.  He  turned  deftly,  and  with  a  grip  of  his  jaws 
made  the  dog,  less  amphibious,  loose  his  hold.  But  it  took  an  in- 
stant's time,  and  in  that  instant  a  hoimd  closed  on  him,  but  could 
not  hold  him ;  and  again  the  silvery  bubbles  went  gaily  down  the 
stream,  and  all  hounds  and  field  in  chorus  after  them. 

Then  there  was  silence.  No  one  viewed  him ;  no  hound  spoke 
to  him  with  any  emphasis  of  conviction.  Low  down,  after  a  while, 
a  boy  '  tally-hoed '  him,  but  later  confessed  with  shame  that  it 
might  have  been  a  water-rat. 

At  lengthy  when  despair  and  gloom  were  settling  on  field  and 
hounds  alike,  there  came  again  a  cheering  halloo.  This  time  it 
was  high,  high  up,  close  to  the  great  tree-stem  again,  and  it  was 
out  of  the  thickness  of  some  water  weeds  that  they  had  seen  the 
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black  snout  peep  up.  So  again  all  was  joy  and  clamour,  and  they 
hunted  and  dashed,  and  again  a  hound  got  a  nip,  but  they  never 
viewed  him  again  by  head-mark;  and  then,  yet  again,  all  was 
silence. 

Now  men  were  very  tired  and  very  hungry,  for  it  was  four 
o'clock  and  there  had  been  no  pause  for  luncheon,  and  the  hounds 
shared  in  their  mood  and  hunted  listlessly ;  and  it  was  clear  that  if 
an  end  was  to  be  made  it  must  be  speedily.  Some  said  the  otter 
had  been  badly  nipped — likely,  they  said,  he  was  drowned.  The 
miller  should  be  asked  to  let  off  the  water,  then  they  would  find 
him  in  the  river-bed.    Mr.  Mulready  sniffed. 

So  all  went  and  feasted  under  a  great  tree.  Men  changed 
certain  nether  garments,  under  cover  of  a  hedge ;  ladies,  some 
said,  changed  theirs  under  cover  of  another ;  but  this  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  no  man  knows. 

In  the  meantime  the  miller  let  off  all  the  water,  and  the  river- 
bed grew  quite  dry.  Then  they  found,  drowned,  as  had  been  sur- 
mised, and  stranded,  an  otter  indeed — ^but  such  an  otter !  He  had 
no  size  to  boast  of — ^young  pads,  feeble  jaw,  above  all  no  silver  ear. 
I  told  you  he  was  drowned,  Mulready/  the  master  said. 

*  What's  drownded  ?'  Mulready  asked  sourly. 
'  The  otter,  of  course.    There  he  is.' 

*The  otter!     What  otter?' 

*  We  must  have  changed  him,  of  course.  There  must  have 
been  two  otters  under  that  tree-stem.  The  silver-eared  chap 
must  have  gone  back  in  that  last  long  check  and  turned  out 
another.' 

'  Do  ye  think  so  ? '  siud  Mulready  with  sour  scorn.  ^  I  tell  ye 
there  was  no  two  otters.  Ife  never  changed  otters.  It  was  the 
silver  otter — he  changed  hisself.' 

Horace  Hutchinson. 
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The  Unbidden  Guest. 

By  E.  W.  Horndng,  Author  of  *Tiny  Luttrell,* 
*A  Bride  from  the  Bush,'  &c. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  GIRL  FROM  HOME. 

ARABELLA  was  the  first  at  the  farm  to  become  aware  of 
Mr.  Teesdale's  return  from  Melbourne.  She  was  reading 
in  the  parlour,  with  her  plump  elbows  planted  upon  the  £aded 
green  table-cloth,  and  an  untidy  head  of  light-coloured  hair  be- 
tween her  hands ;  looking  up  from  her  book  by  chance,  she  saw 
through  the  closed  window  her  father  and  the  buggy  climbing 
the  hill  at  the  old  mare's  own  pace.  Arabella  went  on  reading 
until  the  buggy  had  drawn  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  verandah 
posts  and  a  few  more  of  the  parlour  window.  Then  she  sat  in 
doubt,  with  her  finger  on  the  place ;  but  before  it  appeared  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  jump  up  and  run  out,  one  of  the  men  had 
come  up  to  take  charge  of  the  mare,  and  Arabella  was  enabled  to 
remove  her  finger  and  read  on. 

The  parlour  was  neither  very  large  nor  at  all  lofty,  and  the 
shut  window  and  fire-place  closely  covered  by  a  green  gauze 
screen,  to  keep  the  flies  out,  made  it  disagreeably  stuffy.  There 
were  two  doors,  but  both  of  these  were  shut  also,  though  the  one 
at  the  £Eur  end  of  the  room,  facing  the  hearth,  nearly  always 
stood  wide  open.  It  led  down  a  step  into  a  very  little  room  where 
the  guns  were  kept  and  old  newspapers  thrown,  and  where  some- 
body was  whistling  rather  sweetly  as  the  other  door  opened  and 
Mr.  Teesdale  entered,  buggy-whip  in  hand. 

He  was  a  frail,  tallish  old  gentleman,  with  a  venerable  fore- 
head, a  thin  white  beard,  very  little  hair  to  his  pate,  and 
dear  brown  eyes  that  shone  kindly  upon  all  the  world.     He 
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had  on  the  old  tall  hat  he  always  wore  when  driving  into 
Melbourne,  and  the  yellow  silk  dust-coat  which  had  served  him 
for  many  a  red-hot  summer,  and  was  still  not  unpresentable. 
Arabella  was  racing  to  the  end  of  a  paragraph  when  he  entered, 
and  her  father  had  stolen  forward  and  kissed  her  untidy  head 
before  she  looked  up. 

*Bad  girl,'  said  he,  playfully,  *  to  let  your  old  father  get  home 
without  ever  coming  out  to  meet  him ! ' 

'  I  was  trying  to  finish  this  chapter,'  said  Arabella*  She  went 
on  trying. 

*  I  know,  I  know !  I  know  you  of  old,  my  dear.  Yet  I  can't 
talk,  because  I  am  as  bad  as  you  are  ;  only  I  should  like  to  see 
you  reading  something  better  than  the  Family  Cherub,*  There 
were  better  things  in  the  little  room  adjoining,  where  behind  the 
shooting  lumber  was  some  motley  reading,  on  two  long  sagging 
shelves;  but  that  room  was  known  as  the  gun-room,  and  half 
those  books  were  hidden  away  behind  powder-canisters,  cartridge- 
cases,  and  the  like,  while  all  were  deep  in  dust. 

'You  read  it  yourself,  father,'  said  Arabella  as  she  turned  over 
a  leaf  of  her  Family  Chervh. 

^  I  read  it  myself.  More  shame  for  me !  But  then  I've  read 
all  them  books  in  the  little  gun-room,  and  that's  what  I  should 
like  to  see  you  reading  now  and  then.  Now  why  have  you  got  yon 
door  shut,  Arabella,  and  who's  that  whistling  in  there  ? ' 

*  It's  our  John  William,'  Miss  Teesdale  said ;  and  even  as  she 
spoke  the  door  in  question  was  thrown  open  by  a  stalwart  fellow 
in  a  Crimean  shirt,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up  from  arms  as  brown 
and  hard-lookiug  as  mellow  oak.  He  had  a  breech-loader  in  one 
hand  and  a  greasy  rag  in  the  other. 

'  Holloa,  father ! '  cried  he,  boisterously. 

*  Well,  John  William,  what  are  you  doing  ? ' 

'  Geaning  my. gun.  What  have  you  been  doing,  that's  more 
like  it  ?  What  took  you  trapsing  into  Melbourne  the  moment  I 
got  my  back  turned  this  morning  ? ' 

*  Why,  hasn't  your  mother  told  you  ? ' 
'  Haven't  seen  her  since  I  came  in.' 

*  Well,  but  Arabella ' 

'  Arabella !  I'm  full  up  of  Arabella,'  said  John  William  con- 
temptuously ;  but  the  girl  was  still  too  deep  in  the  Family  Cherub 
to  heed  him.  '  There's  no  getting  a  word  out  of  Arabella  when 
she's  on  the  read  ;  so  what's  it  all  about,  father  ? ' 

*ni  tell  you;   but  you'd  better  shut  yon  window,  John 
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William,  ot  I  don't  know  what  your  mother  11  say  when  she  comes 
in  and  finds  the  place  fiill  o'  flies.' 

It  was  the  gun-room  window  that  broke  the  law  of  no  fresh 
air,  causing  Mr.  Teesdale  uneasiness  until  John  William  shut  it 
with  a  grumble ;  for  in  this  homestead  the  mistress  was  law-mak^, 
and  indeed  master,  with  man-servant  and  maid-servant,  husband 
and  daughter,  and  a  particularly  headstrong  son,  after  her  own 
heart,  all  under  her  thumb  together. 

*  Now  then,  fether,  what  was  it  took  you  into  Melbourne 
all  of  a  sudden  like  that  ? ' 

'A  letter  by  the  English  mail,  from  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Oliver.' 

'  Never  heard  tell  of  him,'  said  John  William,  making  spec- 
tacles of  his  burnished  bores,  and  looking  through  them  into  the 
sunlight.    Already  he  had  lost  interest. 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  also  occupied,  having  taken  from  his  pocket 
a  very  large  red  cotton  handkerchief,  with  which  he  was  wiping 
alternately  the  dust  from  his  tall  hat  and  the  perspiration  from 
the  forehead  whereon  the  hat  had  left  a  fiery  rim.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  nodded  his  bald  head  and  clicked  his  lips,  as  one  who. 
gives  another  up. 

*  Well,  well !  Never  heard  tell  of  him — ^you  who've  heard  me 
tell  of  him  time  out  o'  mind !  Nay,  come ;  why,  you're  called 
after  him  yourself!  Ay,  we  called  you  after  John  William  Oliver 
because  he  was  the  best  friend  that  ever  we  had  in  old  Yorkshire 
or  anywhere  else ;  the  very  best ;  and  you  pretend  you've  never 
heard  tell  of  him.' 

'What  had  he  got  to  say  for  himself?'  said  Mr.  Oliver's 
namesake,  with  a  final  examination  of  the  outside  of  his  barrels. 

*  Plenty ;  he's  sent  one  of  his  daughters  out  in  the  ParraToattaj 
that  got  in  with  the  mail  yesterday  afternoon ;  and  of  course  he 
had  given  her  an  introduction  to  me.' 

*  What's  that? '  exclaimed  John  William,  looking  up  sharply, 
as  he  ran  over  the  words  in  his  ear.  '  I  say,  father,  we  don't  want 
her  here,'  he  added  earnestly, 

'  Oh,  did  you  find  out  where  she  was  ?  Have  you  seen  her  ? 
What  is  she  like  ? '  cried  Arabella,  jumping  up  from  the  table 
and  joining  the  others  with  a  face  full  of  questions.  She  had  that 
instant  finished  her  chapter. 

'  I  don't  know  what  she's  like  ;  I  didn't  see  her ;  I  couldn't 
even  find  out  where  she  was,  though  I  tried  at  half  a  dozen 
hotels  and  both  cofifee-palaces,'  said  the  former  with  a  crestMen  air. 
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'  All  ihe  better ! '  cried  John  William,  grounding  his  gun  with 
a  hang.  •  We  don't  want  none  of  your  stuck-up  new  chums  or 
chumesses  here,  &ther.' 

'  I  don't  know  that ;  for  my  part,  I  should  love  to  have  a  chance 
of  talking  to  an  English  young  lady/  Arabella  said,  with  a  back- 
ward glance  at  her  Family  Cherub.  *  They're  very  rich,  the 
Olivers,'  she  added  for  her  brother's  benefit ;  ^  that's  their  house 
in  the  gilt  firame  in  the  best  parlour,  the  house  with  the  tower ; 
and  the  group  in  the  fiame  to  match,  that  is  the  Olivers,  isn't  it, 
fiither?' 

'  It  is,  my  dear ;  that's  to  say,  it  was,  some  sixteen  years  ago. 
We  must  get  yon  group  and  see  which  one  it  is  that  has  come 
out,  and  then  I'll  read  you  Mr.  Oliver's  letter,  John  William.  If 
only  he'd  written  a  mail  or  two  before  the  child  started !  How- 
ever, if  we've  everything  made  snug  for  her  to-night,  I'll  lay 
hands  on  her  to-morrow  if  she's  in  Melbourne ;  and  then  she 
shall  come  out  here  for  a  month  or  two  to  stait  with,  just  to  see 
how  she  likes  it.' 

*  How  d'ye  know  she'll  want  to  come  out  here  at  all  ?*  asked 
John  William.  *  Don't  you  believe  it,  father ;  she  wouldn't  care 
for  it  a  little  bit.' 

*  Not  care  for  it  ?  Not  want  to  come  out  and  make  her  home 
with  her  parents'  old  friends?  Then  she's  not  her  father's 
daughter,'  cried  Mr.  Teesdale  indignantly;  *  she's  no  child  of 
our  dear  old  friends.  Why,  it  wfs  Mr.  Oliver  who  gave  me  the 
watch  I hush  !    Was  that  your  mother  calling  ? ' 

It  was.  '  David !  David  !  Have  you  got  back,  David  ? '  the 
harsh  voice  came  crying  through  the  lath-and-plaster  walls. 

Mr.  Teesdale  scuttled  to  the  door.  '  Yes,  my  dear,  I've  just 
got  in.  No,  I'm  not  smoking.  Where  are  you,  then  ?  In  the 
spare  room  ?  All  right,  I'm  coming,  I'm  coming.'  And  he  was 
gone. 

*  Mother's  putting  the  spare-room  to  rights  already,'  Arabella 
explained. 

*  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it ;  let's  hope  it  won't  be  wanted.' 

'  Why,  John  William  ?  It  would  be  such  fun  to  have  a  young 
lady  from  Home  to  stay  with  us ! ' 

*  I'm  full  up  o'  young  ladies,  and  I'm  just  sick  of  the  sound  of 
Home.  Shell  be  a  deal  too  grand  for  us,  and  there  won't  be 
much  fun  in  that.  What's  the  use  o'  talking  ?  If  it  was  a  son 
of  this  here  old  Oliver's  it  'd  be  a  different  thing ;  we'd  precious 
soon  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  him  3  I'd  undertake  to  do  it 
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myself;  but  a  girl's  different,  and  I  jolly  well  hope  shell  stop  away. 
We  don't  want  her  here,  I  tell  you.  We  haven't  even  invited  her. 
It's  a  piece  of  cheek,  is  the  whole  thing !  * 

John  William  was  in  the  parlour  now,  sitting  on  the  horse- 
hair sofiei,  and  laying  down  the  law  with  freckled  fist  and 
blusterous  voice,  as  his  habit  was.  It  was  a  good-humoured 
sort  of  bluster,  however,  and  indeed  John  William  seldom 
opened  his  mouth  without  displaying  his  excellent  downright 
nature  in  one  good  light  or  another.  He  had  inherited  bis 
mother's  qualities  along  with  her  sharp,  decided  features,  which 
in  the  son  were  set  off  by  a  strong  black  beard  and  bristling 
moustache.  He  managed  the  farm,  the  men,  Arabella,  and 
his  father;  but  all  under  Mrs.  Teesdale,  who  managed  him. 
Not  that  this  masterful  young  man  was  so  young  in  years  as  you 
might  well  suppose ;  neither  John  William  nor  Arabella  was  under 
thirty ;  but  their  lives  had  been  so  simple  and  so  hard-working 
that,  going  by  their  conversation  merely,  you  would  have  placed  the 
two  of  them  in  their  teens.  For  her  part,  too,  Arabella  looked 
much  younger  than  she  was,  with  her  wholesome,  attractive  face 
and  dreamy,  inquisitive  eyes ;  and  as  for  the  brother,  he  was  but  a 
boy  with  a  beard,  still  primed  with  rude  health  and  strength,  and 
still  loaded  with  all  the  assorted  possibilities  of  budding  manhood. 

'I've  taken  down  the  group,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  returning 
with  a  large  photograph  in  a  gilt  frame ;  '  and  here  is  the  letter 
on  the  chimney-piece.    We'll  have  a  look  at  them  both  again.' 

On  the  chimney-piece  also  were  the  old  man's  spectacles, 
which  he  proceeded  to  put  on,  and  a  tobacco  jar  and  long  clay 
pipe,  at  which  he  merely  looked  lovingly;  for  Mrs.  Teesdale 
would  have  no  smoking  in  the  house.  His  own  chair  stood  in  the 
cosy  comer  between  the  window  and  the  hearth ;  and  he  now 
proceeded  to  pull  it  up  to  his  own  place  at  the  head  of  the  table 
as  though  it  were  a  meal-time,  and  that  gilt-framed  photograph 
the  only  dish.  Certainly  he  sat  down  to  it  with  an  appetite 
never  felt  during  the  years  it  had  hung  in  the  unused,  orna- 
mental next  room,  without  the  least  prospect  of  the  Teesdaleg 
ever  more  seeing  any  member  of  that  group  in  the  flesh.  But 
now  that  such  a  prospect  was  directly  at  hand,  there  was  some 
sense  in  studying  the  old  photograph.  It  was  of  eight  persons : 
the  parents,  a  grandparent,  and  five  children.  Three  of  the 
latter  were  little  girls,  in  white  stockings  and  hideous  boots  with 
low  heels  and  elastic  sides ;  and  to  the  youngest  of  these  three,  a 
fair*haired  child  whose  features,  like  those  of  the  whole  family, 
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were  screwed  up  by  a  strong  light  and  an  exposure  of  the  ancient 
length,  Mr.  Teesdale  pointed  with  his  finger-nail. 

*  That's  the  one/  said  he,  *  She  now  is  a  young  lady  of  four 
or  five  and  twenty.' 

*  Don't  think  much  of  her  looks,'  observed  John  WiUiam. 

•  *  Oh,  you  can't  tell  what  she  may  be  like  from  this,'  Arabella 
said,  justly.  ^  She  may  be  beautiful  now ;  besides,  look  how  the 
sun  must  have  been  in  her  eyes,  poor  little  thing!  What's  her 
name  again,  father  ? ' 

*  Miriam,  my  dear.' 

*  Miriam !     I  call  it  a  jolly  name,  don't  you.  Jack  ? ' 

*  It's  a  beast  of  a  name,'  said  John  William. 

*  Stop  while  I  read  you  a  bit  of  the  letter,'  cried  the  old  man, 
smiling  indulgently.  *  I  won't  give  you  all  of  it,  but  just  this 
little  bit  at  the  end.  He's  been  telling  me  that  Miriam  has  her 
own  ideas  about  things,  has  already  seen  something  of  the  world, 
and  isn't  perhaps  quite  like  the  girls  I  may  remember  when  we 
were  both  young  men ' 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  ? '  interrupted  John  William,  banging  the 
table  with  his  big  fist.  *  She's  stuck-up !   We  don't  want  her  here.' 

*  But  just  hark  how  he  ends  up.  I  want  you  both  to  listen 
to  these  few  lines  : — "  It  may  even  be  that  she  has  formed  habits 
and  ways  which  were  not  the  habits  and  ways  of  young  girls  in 
our  day,  and  that  you  may  like  some  of  these  no  better  than  I 
do.  Yet  her  heart,  my  dear  Teesdale,  is  as  pure  and  as  innocent 
as  her  mother's  was  before  her,  and  I  know  that  my  old  friend 
will  let  no  mere  modem  mannerisms  prejudice  him  against  my 
darling  child,  who  is  going  so  far  from  us  all.  It  has  been  a 
rather  sudden  arrangement,  and  though  the  doctors  ordered  it, 
and  Miriam  can  take  care  of  herself  as  only  the  girls  can  nowa- 
days, still  I  would  never  have  parted  with  her  had  I  not  known 
of  one  tried  friend  to  meet  and  welcome  her  at  the  other  end. 
Keep  her  at  your  station,  my  dear  Teesdale,  as  long  as  you  can, 
for  an  open-air  life  is,  I  am  convinced,  what  she  wants  above 
all  things.  If  she  should  need  money,  an  accident  which  may 
always  happen,  let  her  have  whatever  she  wants,  advisiog  me  of 
the  amount  immediately.  I  have  told  her  to  apply  to  you  in 
such  an  extremity,  which,  however,  I  regard  as  very  unlikely  to 
occur.  I  have  also  provided  her  with  a  little  note  of  introduction, 
with  which  she  will  find  her  way  to  you  as  soon  as  possible  after 
landing.  And  into  your  kind  old  hands,  and  those  of  your  warm- 
hearted wife,  I  cheerfully  commend  my  girl,  with  the  most  affeo- 
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tionate  remembrances  to  you  both,  and  only  regretting  that 
business  will  not  allow  me  to  come  out  with  her  and  see  you 
both  once  more."  Then  he  finishes — calls  himself  my  affectionate 
fidend,  same  as  when  we  were  boys  together.  And  it's  two-and- 
thirty  years  since  we  said  good-bye  ! '  added  Mr.  Teesdale  as  he 
folded  up  the  letter  and  put  it  away. 

He  pushed  his  spectacles  on  to  his  forehead,  for  they  were 
dim,  and  sat  gazing  straight  ahead,  through  the  inner  door  that 
stood  now  wide  open,  and  out  of  the  gun-room  window.  This 
overlooked  a  sunburnt  decline,  finishing,  perhaps  a  furlong  from 
the  house,  at  the  crests  of  the  river  timber,  that  stood  out  of 
it  like  a  hedge,  by  reason  of  the  very  deep  cut  made  by  the 
Yarra,  where  it  formed  the  farm  boundary  on  that  side.  And 
across  the  top  of  the  window  (to  one  sitting  in  Mr.  Teesdale's 
place)  was  stretched,  like  a  faded  mauve  ribbon,  a  strip  of  the 
distant  Dandenong  Banges;  and  this  and  the  timber  were  the 
favourite  haunts  of  the  old  man's  eyes,  for  thither  they  strayed  of 
their  own  accord  whenever  his  mind  got  absent  elsewhere,  as  was 
continually  happening,  and  had  happened  now. 

*  It's  a  beautiful  letter ! '  exclaimed  Arabella  warmly. 

*I  like  it,  too,*  John  William  admitted;  'but  I  shan't  like 
the  girl.  That  kind  don't  suit  me  at  all ;  but  I'll  try  lo  be  civil 
to  her  on  account  of  the  old  man,  for  his  letter  is  right  enough.* 

Mr.  Teesdale  looked  pleased,  though  he  left  his  eyes  where 
they  were. 

*  Ay,  ay,  my  dears,  I  thought  you  would  like  it.  Ah,  but  all 
his  letters  are  the  same !  Two-and-thirty  years,  and  never  a  year 
without  at  least  three  letters  from  Mr.  Oliver.  He's  a  business 
man,  and  he  always  answers  promptly.  He's  a  rich  man  now,  my 
dears,  but  he  doesn't  forget  the  early  friends,  not  he,  though 
they're  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth,  and  as  poor  as  he's  rich.' 

*  Yet  he  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  we're  situated,  for  all  that,' 
remarked  John  William  thoughtfully.  '  Look  how  he  talks  about 
our  "  station,"  and  of  your  advancing  money  to  the  girl,  a3  though 
we  were  rolling  in  it  like  him !  Have  you  never  told  him  our 
circumstances,  father  ? ' 

At  the  question,  Mr.  Teesdale's  eyes  fell  twenty  miles,  and 
rested  guiltily  upon  the  old  green  table-cloth. 

'  I  doubt  a  station  and  a  farm  convey  much  the  same  thing  in 
the  old  country,'  he  answered  crookedly. 

*  That  you  may  bet  they  do ! '  cried  the  son,  with  a  laugh  ; 
but  he  went  on  delivering  himself  of  the  most  discouraging 
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prophecies  touching  the  case  in  point.  The  girl  would  come  out 
with  fidse  ideas ;  would  prove  too  fine  by  half  for  plain  people  like 
themselves ;  and  at  the  best  was  certain  to  expect  much  more  than 
they  could  possibly  give  her. 

*  Well,  as  to  that,*  said  the  former,  who  thought  himself  lucky 
to  have  escaped  a  scolding  for  never  having  told  an  old  friend  how 
poor  he  was — '  as  to  that,  we  can  but  give  her  the  best  we've  got, 
with  mebbe  a  little  extra  here  and  there,  such  as  we  wouldn't 
have  if  we  were  by  ourselves.  The  eggs  'U  be  fresh,  at  any  rate, 
and  I  think  that  she  Tl  like  her  sheets,  for  your  mother  is  getting 
out  them  'at  we  brought  with  us  from  Home  in  '51.  There  was 
just  two  pairs,  and  she's  had  'em  laid  by  in  lavender  ever  since. 
We  can  give  her  a  good  cup  o'  tea,  an'  all ;  and  you  can  take  her 
out  'possum-shooting,  John  William,  and  teach  her  how  to  ride. 
Yes,  we'll  make  a  regular  bush-girl  of  her  in  a  month,  and  send 
her  back  to  Yorkshire  the  picture  of  health ;  though  as  yet  I'm 
not  very  clear  what's  been  the  matter  with  her.  But  if  she  takes 
after  her  parents  ever  so  little  she  '11  see  that  we're  doing  our  best, 
and  that  Tl  be  good  enough  for  any  child  of  theirs.' 

From  such  a  shabby  waistcoat  pocket  Mr.  Teesdale  took  so 
handsome  a  gold  watch,  it  was  like  a  ring  on  a  beggar's  finger ; 
and  he  fondled  it  between  his  worn  hands,  but  without  a  word. 

*  Mr.  Oliver  gave  you  that  watch,  didn't  he,  &ther  ? '  Arabella 
said,  watching  him. 

*  He  did,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  man  proudly.  *  He  came  and 
saw  us  off  at  the  Docks,  and  he  gave  me  the  watch  on  board,  just 
as  we  were  saying  good-bye;  and  he  gave  your  mother  a  gold 
brooch  which  neither  of  you  have  ever  seen,  for  I've  never  known 
her  wear  it  myself.' 

Arabella  said  she  had  seen  it. 

*Now  his  watch,'  continued  Mr.  Teefidale,  'has  hardly  ever 
left  my  pocket — save  to  go  under  my  pillow — since  he  put  it  in 
my  hmids  on  July  3,  1851.  Here's  the  date  and  our  initials  in- 
side the  case ;  but  you've  seen  them  before.  Ay,  but  there  are 
few  who  came  out  in  '51 — and  stopped  out — who  have  done  as 
poorly  as  me.  The  day  after  we  dropped  anchor  in  Hobson's  Bay 
there  wasn't  a  living  soul  aboard  our  ship ;  captain,  mates,  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  all  gone  to  the  diggings.  Every  man  Jack  but 
me!  It  was  just  before  you  were  bom,  John  William,  and  I 
wasn't  going.  It  may  have  been  a  mistake,  but  the  Lord  knows 
best.  To  be  sure,  we  had  pur  hard  times  when  the  diggers  were 
coming  into  Melbourne  and  shoeing  their  horses  with  gold,  and 
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filling  buckets  with  champagne,  and  standing  by  with  a  pannikin 
to  make  everybody  drink  that  passed ;  if  you  wouldn't,  you*d  got 
to  take  oflf  your  coat  and  show  why.  I  remember  one  of  them 
oflFering  me  a  hundred  pounds  for  this  very  watch,  and  precious 
hard  up  I  was,  but  I  wouldn't  take  it,  not  I,  though  I  didn't 
refuse  a  sovereign  for  telling  him  the  time.  Ay,  sovereigns  were 
the  pennies  of  them  days ;  not  that  /fingered  many ;  but  I  never 
got  so  poor  as  to  part  with  Mr.  Oliver's  watch,  and  you  never 
must  either,  John  William,  when  it's  yours.  Ay,  ay,'  chuckled 
Mr.  Teesdale,  as  he  snapped-to  the  case  and  replaced  the  watch  in 
his  pocket,  '  and  it's  gone  like  a  book  for  over  thirty  years,  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  cleaning  the  whole  time.' 

*You  must  mind  and  tell  that  to  Miriam,  father,'  said 
Arabella,  smiling. 

'  I  must  so.  Ah,  my  dear,  I  shall  have  two  daughters,  not 
one,  and  you'll  have  a  sister  while  Miriam  is  here.' 

'That  depends  what  Miriam  is  like,'  said  John  William, 
getting  up  from  the  sofa  with  a  laugh  and  going  back  idly  to 
the  little  room  and  his  cleaned  gun. 

'  I  know  what  she  will  be  like,'  said  Arabella,  placing  the 
group  in  front  of  her  on  the  table.  '  She  will  be  delicate  and 
fair,  and  rather  small ;  and  I  shall  have  to  show  her  everything, 
and  take  tremendous  care  of  her.' 

*  I  wonder  if  she'll  have  her  mother's  hazel  eyes  and  gentle 
voice  ? '  mused  the  farmer  aloud,  with  his  eyes  on  their  way  back 
to  the  Dandenong  fianges.  '  I  should  like  hex  to  take  after  her 
mother ;  she  was  one  of  the  gentlest  little  women  that  ever  I 
knew,  was  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  I  never  clapped  eyes ' 

The  speaker  suddenly  turned  his  head ;  there  had  been  a  step 
in  the  verandah,  and  some  person  had  passed  the  window  too 
quick  for  recognition. 

*  Who  was  that  ? '  said  Mr.  Teesdale. 

*I  hardly  saw,'  said  Arabella,  pushing  back  her  chair.  ^It 
was  a  woman.' 

*  And  now  she's  knocking !    Eun  and  see  who  it  is,  my  dear.' 
Arabella  rose  and  ran.    Then  followed  such  an  outcry  in  the 

passage  that  Mr.  Teesdale  rose  also.  He  was  on  his  legs  in  time 
to  see  the  door  flung  wide  open,  and  the  excited  eyes  of  Arabella 
reaching  over  the  shoulder  of  the  tall  young  woman  whom  she  was 
pushing  into  the  room. 

*  Here  is  Miriam,'  she  cried.  *  Here's  Miriam  found  her  way 
out  all  by  herself! ' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING. 

At  the  sound  of  the  voices  outside,  John  William,  for  his  part, 
had  dipped  behind  the  gun-room  door ;  but  he  had  the  presence 
of  mind  not  to  shut  it  quite,  and  this  enabled  him  to  peer  through 
the  enu^k  and  take  deliberate  stock  of  the  fair  visitant. 

She  was  a  well-built  young  woman,  with  a  bold,  free  carriage 
and  a  very  daring  smile.  That  was  John  William's  first  impression 
when  he  came  to  think  of  it  in  words  a  little  later.  His  eyes 
then  feistened  upon  her  hair.  The  poor  colour  of  her  face  and 
lips  did  not  strike  him  at  the  time  any  more  than  the  smudges 
under  the  merry  eyes.  The  common  stamp  of  the  regular  features 
never  struck  him  at  all,  for  of  such  matters  old  Mr.  Teesdale  him- 
self was  hardly  a  judge ;  but  the  girl's  hair  took  John  William's 
fiincy  on  the  spot.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  hair :  red,  and  yet 
beautiful.  There  was  plenty  of  it  to  be  seen,  too,  for  the  straw 
hat  that  hid  the  rest  had  a  backward  tilt  to  it,  while  an  exuberant 
fringe  came  down  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  light  eyebrows. 
John  William  could  have  borne  it  lower  still.  He  watched  and 
listened  with  a  smile  upon  his  own  hairy  visage,  of  which  he  was 
totally  unaware. 

*  So  this  is  my  old  friend's  daughter ! '  the  farmer  had  cried 
out. 

*And  you're  Mr.  Scarsdale,  are  you?'  answered  the  girl, 
between  fits  of  intermittent,  almost  hysterical  laughter. 

*  Eh  ?  Yes,  yes ;  I'm  Mr.  Teesdale,  and  this  is  my  daughter 
Arabella.     You  are  to  be  sisters,  you  two.' 

The  visitor  turned  to  Arabella  and  gave  her  a  sounding  kiss 
upon  the  lips. 

*  And  mayn't  I  have  one  too  ?'  old  Teesdale  asked.  *  I'm  that 
glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  you  know  you're  to  look  upon  me 
like  a  fiiither  as  long  as  you  stay  in  Australia.  Thank  you,  Miriam. 
Now  I  feel  as  if  you'd  been  here  a  week  already ! ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  had  received  as  prompt  and  as  hearty  a  kiss  as 
his  daughter  before  him. 

*  Mrs*  Teesdale  is  busy,  but  shell  come  directly,'  he  went  on 
to  explain.  *  Do  you  know  what  she's  doing  ?  She's  getting  your 
room  ready,  Miriam.    We  knew  that  you  had  landed,  and  I've 
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spent  the  whole  day  hunting  for  you  in  town.  Just  to  think  that 
you  should  have  come  out  by  yourself  after  all !  But  our  John 
William  was  here  a  minute  ago.  John  William,  what  are  you 
doing?' 

'  Cleaning  my  gun,'  said  the  young  man,  coming  from  behind 
his  door,  greasy  rag  in  hand. 

'  Nay,  come !  You  finished  that  job  long  ago.  Gome  and 
shake  hands  with  Miriam.  Look,  here  she  is,  safe  and  sound, 
and  come  out  all  by  herself! ' 

^I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,'  said  the  son  of  the  house 
advancing,  dirty  palms  foremost,  'but  I'm  sorry  I  can't  shake 
hands.' 

'  Then  I'd  better  kiss  you  too ! ' 

She  had  taken  a  swinging  step  forward,  and  the  red  fringe 
was  within  a  foot  of  his  startled  face,  when  she  tossed  back  her 
head  with  a  hearty  laugh. 

*No,  I  think  I  won't.  You're  too  old  and  you're  not  old 
enough — see  ? ' 

•John  William  'U  be  two-and- thirty  come  next  June,'  said 
Mr.  Teesdale  gratuitously. 

'Yes?  That's  ten  years  older  than  I  am,'  answered  the 
visitor  with  equal  candour.     *  Exactly  ten  ! ' 

*  Nay,  come — not  exactly  ten,'  the  old  gentleman  said,  with  a 
touch  of  gravity,  for  he  was  a  great  stickler  for  the  literal  truth  ; 
*  only  seven  or  eight,  I  understood  from  your  father  ? ' 

The  visitor  coloured,  then  pouted,  and  then  burst  out  laughing 
as  she  exclaimed,  •  You  oughtn't  to  be  so  particular  about  ladies' 
ages !  Surely  two  or  three  years  is  near  enough,  isn't  it  ?  I'm 
ashamed  of  you,  Mr.  Teesdale ;  I  really  am ! '  And  David ' 
received  such  a  glance  that  he  became  exceedingly  ashamed  of 
himself,  but  the  smile  that  followed  it  warmed  his  old  heart' 
through  and  through,  and  reminded  him,  he  thought,  of  Miriam's 
mother. 

Meantime,  the  younger  Teesdale  remained  rooted  to  the  q)ot 
where  he  had  been  very  nearly  kissed.  He  was  still  sufficiently 
abashed,  but  perhaps  on  that  very  account  a  plain  speech  came 
from  him  too. 

*  You're  not  like  what  I  expected.  No,  I'm  bothered  if  you 
are!' 

*  Much  worse  ? '  asked  the  girl,  with  a  scared  look. 

*  No,  much  better.  Ten  thousands  times  better ! '  cried  the 
young  man.     Then  his  shyness  overtook  him,  and,  though  he^ 
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joined  in  the  general  laughter,  he  ventured  no  further  remarks. 
As  to  the  laughter,  the  visitor's  was  the  most  infectious  ever 
heard  in  the  weather-board  farmhouse.  Arabella  shook  within 
the  comfortable  covering  with  which  nature  had  upholstered 
her,  and  old  David  had  to  apply  the  large  red  handkerchief 
to  his  furrowed  cheeks  before  he  could  give  her  the  message  to 
Mrs.  Teesdale,  for  which  there  had  not  been  a  moment  to  spare 
out  of  the  crowded  minute  or  two  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
visitor's  unforeseen  arrival. 

*Go,  my  dear,'  he  said  now,  'and  tell  your  mother  that 
Miriam  is  here.  That's  it.  Mrs.  T.  will  be  with  us  directly, 
Miriam.  Ah,  I  thought  this  photograph  'd  catch  your  eye  sooner 
or  later.  You'll  have  seen  it  once  or  twice  before,  eh  ?  Just  once 
<Mr  twice,  I'm  thinking.'  The  group  stiU  lay  on  the  table  at  Mr. 
Teesdale's  end. 

*  Who  are  they  ? '  asked  the  visitor,  very  carelessly ;  indeed, 
she  had  but  given  the  photograph  a  glance,  and  that  from  a 
distance. 

*  Who  ?  Why,  yourselves ;  your  own  family.  All  the  lot  of 
you  when  you  were  little,'  cried  David,  snatching  up  the  pic- 
ture and  handing  it  across.  *  We  were  just  looking  at  it  when 
you  came,  Miriam ;  and  I  made  you  out  to  be  this  one,  look — 
this  poor  little  thing  with  the  sun  in  her  eyes.' 

The  Old  man  was  pointing  with  his  finger,  the  girl  examining 
closely.  Their  heads  were  together.  Suddenly  she  raised  hers, 
looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

'  How  clever  you  are ! '  she  said.  *  I'm  not  a  bit  like  that  now, 
now  am  I  ? ' 

She  made  him  look  well  at  her  before  answering.  And  in  all 
his  after  knowledge  of  it,  he  never  again  saw  quite  so  bold  and 
d&i<mn(iirt  an  expression  upon  that  cool  face  framed  in  so  much 
hot  hair.  But  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  politeness,  Mr.  Teesdale 
made  a  disingenuous  answer  after  all,  and  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation veered  from  the  girl  who  had  come  out  to  Australia  to 
those  she  had  left  behind  her  in  the  old  country. 

That  conversation  would  recur  to  Mr.  Teesdale  in  after 
days.  It  contained  surprises  for  him  at  the  time.  Later,  he 
ceased  to  wonder  at  what  he  had  heard.  Indeed,  there  was 
nothing  wonderful  in  his  having  nourished  quite  a  number  of 
misconceptions  concerning  a  family  of  whom  he  had  set  eyes  on 
no  member  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  It  was  those  misconcep- 
tions which  the  red-haired  member  of  that  family  now  removed. 
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They  were  all  very  natural  in  the  circumstances.  And  yet,  to 
give  an  instance,  Mr.  Teesdale  was  momentarily  startled  to  ascer- 
tain that  Mrs.  Oliver  had  never  been  so  well  in  her  life  as  when 
her  daughter  sailed.  He  had  understood  from  Mr.  Oliver  that 
his  wife  was  in  a  very  serious  state  with  diabetes.  When  he  now 
said  so,  the  innocent  remark  made  Miss  Oliver  to  blush  and  bite 
her  lips.  Then  she  explained.  Her  mother  had  been  threatened 
with  the  disease  in  question,  but  that  was  all.  The  real  £Eict  was, 
her  father  was  morbidly  anxious  about  her  mother,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  appeared  the  anxiety  amounted  to  mania. 
She  put  it  in  her  own  way. 

*  Pa's  mad  on  ma/  she  said.  *  You  can't  believe  a  word  he 
says  about  her.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  found  this  difficult  to  believe  of  his  old  friend,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  write  so  sensibly  about  the  matter.  It  made  him 
look  out  of  the  gun-room  window.  Then  he  recollected  that 
the  girl  herself  lacked  health,  for  which  cause  she  had  come  abroad. 

*  And  what  was  the  matter  with  you,  Miriam,'  said  he,  *  for 
your  father  only  says  that  the  doctors  recommended  the  voyage  ?  ' 

'Oh,  that's  all  he  said,  was  it?' 

*  Yes,  that's  all.' 

^  And  you  want  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  do 
you?' 

*  No,  I  was  only  wondering.     It's  no  business  of  mine.' 

*  Oh,  but  I'll  tell  you.  Bless  your  life,  I'm  not  ashamed  of  it. 
It  was  late  nights — ^it  was  late  nights  that  was  the  matter  with 
me.' 

*  Nay,  come,'  cried  the  farmer ;  yet,  as  he  peered  through  his 
spectacles  into  the  bright  eyes  sheltered  by  the  fiery  fringe,  he 
surmised  a  deep-lying  heaviness  in  the  brain  behind  them ;  and 
he  noticed  now  for  the  first  time  how  pale  a  face  they  were  set  in, 
and  how  gray  the  marks  were  underneath  them. 

*The  voyage  hasn't  done  you  much  good,  either,'  he  said. 
*  Why,  you  aren't  even  sunburnt.' 

*  No  ?  Well,  you  see,  I'm  such  a  bad  sailor.  I  spent  all  my 
time  in  the  cabin,  that's  how  it  was.' 

*  Yet  the  Argus  says  you  had  such  a  good  voyage  ? ' 

*  Yes  ?  I  expect  they  always  say  that.  It  was  a  beast  of  a 
voyage,  if  you  ask  me,  and  quite  as  bad  as  late  nights  for  you, 
though  not  nearly  so  nice.' 

'  Ah,  well,  we'll  soon  set  you  up,  my  dear.  This  is  the  place 
to  make  a  good  job  of  you,  if  ever  there  was  one.    But  where 
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have  you  been  staying  since  you  landed,  Miriam  ?    It's  upwards 
of  twenty-fonr  hours  now/ 
The  gaest  smiled. 

*  Ah,  that's  tellings.  With  some  people  who  came  out  with 
me — some  swells  that  I  knew  in  the  West  End,  if  you  particularly 
want  to  know ;  not  that  I'm  much  nuts  on  'em,  either.' 

*  Don't  you  be  inquisitive,  father,'  broke  in  John  William  from 
the  sofa.     It  was  his  first  remark  since  he  had  sat  down. 

*  Well,  perhaps  I  mustn't  bother  you  with  any  more  questions 
now,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale  to  the  girl ;  '  but  I  shall  have  a  hundred 
to  ask  you  later  on.  To  think  that  youVe  Mr.  OUver's  daughter 
after  all !  Ay,  and  I  see  a  look  of  your  mother  and  all  now 
and  then.  They  did  well  to  send  ypu  out  to  us,  and  get  you 
right  away  from  them  late  hours  and  that  nasty  society — though 
here  comes  one  that  'U  want  you  to  tell  her  all  about  that  by- 
and-by.' 

The  person  in  question  was  Arabella,  who  had  just  re-entered. 

*  Society  ? '  said  she.  *  My  word,  yes,  I  shall  want  you  to  tell 
me  all  about  society,  Miriam.' 

*  Do  you  hear  that,  Miriam  ? '  said  Mr.  Teesdale  after  some 
moments.     She  had  taken  no  notice. 

*  What's  that?  Oh  yes,  I  heard;  but  I  shan't  tell  anybody 
anything  more  unless  you  all  stop  calling  me  Miriam.' 

This  surprised  them ;  it  had  the  air  of  a  sudden  thought  as 
suddenly  spoken. 

'  But  Miriam's  your  name,'  said  Arabella,  laughing. 

*  Your  &ther  has  never  spoken  of  you  as  anything  else/ 
remarked  Mr.  Teesdale. 

*A11  the  same,  I'm  not  used  to  being  called  by  it,'  replied 
their  visitor,  who  for  the  first  time  was  exhibiting  signs  of  con- 
ftision.  ^  I  like  people  to  call  me  what  I'm  accustomed  to  being 
called.  You  may  say  it's  a  pet  name,  but  it's  what  I'm  used  to, 
and  I  like  it  best.' 

*  What  is,  missy  ? '  said  old  Teesdale  kindly ;  for  the  girl  was 
staring  absently  at  the  opposite  wall. 

*  TeU  us,  and  we'll  call  you  nothing  else,'  Arabella  promised. 
The  girl  suddenly  swept  her  eyes  from  the  wall  to  Mr. 

Teesdale's  inquiring  face.  ^  You  said  it  just  now,'  she  told  him, 
with  a  nod  and  her  brightest  smile.  *  You  said  it  without  know- 
ing when  you  called  me  "  Missy."  That's  what  they  always  call  me 
at  home — ^Missy  or  the  Miss.  You  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice.' 
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*  Then  I  choose  Missy/  said  Arabella,  *  And  now,  father,  I 
came  with  a  message  from  my  mother ;  she  wants  you  to  take 
Missy  out  into  the  verandah  while  we  get  the  tea  ready.  She 
wasn't  tidy  enough  to  come  and  see  you  at  once,  Missy,  but  ehe 
sends  you  her  love  to  go  on  with,  and  she  hoi>e8  that  you'll  excuse 
her; 

*  Of  course  she  will,'  answered  Mr.  Teesdale  for  the  girl ;  *  but 
will  you  excuse  me.  Missy,  if  I  bring  my  pipe  out  with  me  ? 
Tm  just  wearying  for  a  smoke.' 

^  Excuse  you  ? '  cried  Missy,  taking  the  old  man's  arm  as  she 
accompanied  him  to  the  door.  '  Why,  bless  your  life,  I  love  a 
smoke  myself.' 

John  William  had  jumped  up  to  follow  them ;  had  hesitated ; 
and  was  left  behind. 

^  There  I '  said  Arabella,  turning  a  shocked  face  upon  him  the 
instant  they  were  quite  alone. 

'  She  was  joking,'  said  John  William. 

a  don't  think  it.' 

*  Then  you  must  be  a  fool,  Arabella.  Of  course  she  was  only 
in  fun.' 

*  But  she  said  so  many  queer  things ;  and  oh,  John  William, 
she  seems  to  me  so  queer  altogether ! ' 

'  Well,  what  the  deuce  did  you  expect  ? '  cried  the  other  in  a 
temper.  *  Didn't  her  own  father  say  that  she  was  something  out 
of  the  common  ?  What  do  you  know  about  it,  anyway  ?  What 
do  you  know  about  "modem  mannerisms"?  Didn't  her  own 
&ther  let  on  that  she  had  some  ?  Even  if  she  did  smoke,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  or  think  anything  of  it ;  depend  upon  it 
they  smoke  in  society,  whether  they  do  or  they  don't  in  your 
rotten  Fwtmly  Cherub.  But  she  was  only  joking  when  she  said 
that ;  and  I  never  saw  the  like  of  you,  Arabella,  not  to  know  a 
joke  when  you  hear  one.'  And  John  William  stamped  away  to  his 
room;  to  reappear  in  a  white  shirt  and  his  drab  tweed  suit, 
exactly  as  though  he  had  been  going  into  Melbourne  for  the  day. 

It  was  Mrs.  Teesdale,  perhaps,  who  put  this  measure  into  her 
son's  head ;  for,  as  he  quitted  the  parlour,  she  pushed  past  him  to 
enter  it,  in  the  act  of  fastening  the  final  buttons  of  her  gray-stuff 
chapel-going  bodice.  *Now,  then,  Arabella,'  she  cried  sharply, 
'  let  blind  down  and  get  them  things  off  table.'  And  on  to  it,  as 
she  spoke,  Mrs.  Teesdale  flung  a  clean  white  folded  table-cloth 
which  she  had  carried  between  elbow  and  ribs  while  busy  button- 
ing her  dress.    As  for  Arabella,  she  obeyed  each  order  instantly, 
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digplaying  an  amouBt  of  bustling  activity  which  only  showed 
iUelf  on  occasions  when  her  mother  was  particularly  hot  and 
irritable ;  the  present  was  one. 

Mrs.  Teesdale  was  a  tall,  strong  woman  who  at  sixty  struck 
one  first  of  all  with  her  strength,  activity,  and  hard,  solid  pluck*. 
Her  courage  and  her  hardness  too  were  written  in  every  wrinkle 
of  a  bloodless,  weather-beaten  face  that  must  have  been  sharp  and 
pointed  even  in  girlhood ;  and  those  same  dominant  qualities  shone 
continually  in  a  pair  of  eyes  like  cold  steel — the  eyes  of  a  woman 
who  had  never  given  in.  The  woman  had  not  her  husband's 
heart  full  of  sympathy  and  affection  for  all  but  the  very  worst 
who  came  his  way.  She  had  neither  his  moderately  good 
education,  nor  his  immoderately  ready  and  helping  hand  even  for 
the  worst.  Least  of  all  had  she  his  simple  but  adequate  sense  of 
humour ;  of  this  quality  and  all  its  illuminating  satellites  Mrs. 
Teesdale  was  totally  devoid.  Yet,  but  for  his  wife,  old  David 
would  probably  have  found  himself  facing  his  latter  end  in  one  or 
other  of  the  Benevolent  Asylums  of  that  Colony ;  whereas  with 
the  wife's  character  inside  the  husband's  skin,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  David  Teesdale  would  have  been  known  and' 
honoured  in  the  land  where  his  days  had  been  long  indeed,  but 
sadly  unprofitable. 

Ambella,  then,  who  had  inherited  some  of  David's  weak 
points,  just  as  John  William  possessed  his  mother's  strong  ones, 
oonld  work  with  the  best  of  them  when  she  liked  and  Mrs.  Tees- 
dale drove.  In  ten  minutes  the  tea  was  ready;  and  it  was  a  more 
elaborate  tea  than  usual,  for  there  was  quince  jam  as  well  as 
honey,  and,  by  great  good  luck,  cold  boiled  ham  in  addition  to 
hot  boiled  eggs.  Last  of  all,  John  William,  when  he  was  ready, 
packed  a  posy  of  geraniums  from  the  bed  outside  the  gun-room 
outer  door  (which  was  invisible  from  the  verandah,  where  David 
and  the  visitor  could  be  heard  chatting),  and  placed  them  in  the 
centre  of  the  clean  table-cloth.  Then  Mrs.  Teesdale  drew  up  the 
Uind ;  and  a  nice  sight  met  their  eyes.  • 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  discovered  in  earnest  expostulation  with  the 
girl  from  England,  who  was  smoking  his  pipe.  She  had  jumped 
on  to  the  wooden  armchair  upon  which,  a  moment  ago,  she  had 
no  doubt  been  seated ;  now  she  was  dancing  upon  it,  slowly  and 
rhythmically,  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  and  while  holding  the 
long  clay  well  above  the  old  man's  reach,  she  kept  puflBng  at  it 
with  such  immense  energy  that  the  smoke  hung  in  a  cloud  about 
her  rakish  fringe  and  wicked  smile,  under  the  verandah  slates.    A 
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smile  flickered  also  across  the  entreating  face  of  David  Teesdale ; 
and  it  was  this  his  unpardonable  show  of  taking  the  outrage  in 
good  part,  that  made  away  with  the  wife's  modicum  of  self-controL 
Doubling  a  hard-working  fist,  she  was  on  the  point  of  knocking  at 
the  window  with  all  the  might  that  it  would  bear,  when  her  wrist 
was  held  and  the  blind  let  down.  And  it  was  John  William  who 
£EU5ed  her  indignation  with  the  firm  front  which  she  herself  bad 
given  him. 

*  I  am  very  sorry,  mother,'  said  he  quietly,  *  but  you  are  not 
going  to  make  a  scene.' 

Such  was  the  power  of  Mrs.  Teesdale  in  her  own  home,  she 
could  scarcely  credit  her  hearing.  'Not  going  to?'  she  cried, 
for  the  words  had  been  timed  neither  to  question  nor  entreaty,  but 
a  command.     '  Let  go  my  hands  this  moment,  sir ! ' 

*  Then  don't  knock,'  said  John  William,  complying ;  and  there 
was  never  a  knock ;  but  the  woman  was  blazing. 

^  How  dare  you  ? '  she  said ;  and  indeed,  man  and  boy,  he 
had  never  dared  so  much  before. 

'  You  were  going  to  make  a  scene,'  said  he,  as  kindly  as  ever ; 

*  and  though  we  didn't  invite  her,  she  is  our  guest ' 

'  You  may  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  I  don't  care  who  she  is ; 
she  shan't  smoke  here.' 

*  She  is  also  the  daughter  of  your  oldest  friends  ;  and  hasn't 
her  own  father  written  to  say  she  has  ways  and  habits  which  the 
girls  hadn't  when  you  were  one  ?  Not  that  smoking's  a  habit  of 
hers :  not  likely.  I'll  bet  she's  only  done  this  for  a  lark.  And 
you're  to  say  nothing  more  about  it,  mother,  do  you  see  ?  * 

'  Draw  up  the  blind,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale,  speaking  to  her  son 
as  she  had  spoken  to  him  all  his  life,  but,  for  the  first  time,  with- 
out confidence.  'Draw  up  the  blind,  and  disobey  me  at  your 
peril.' 

*  Then  promise  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  the  girl.' 

They  eyed  each  other  for  a  minute.    In  the  end  the  mother  said : 

*  To  the  girl  ?  No,  of  course  I  won't  say  anything  to  her — unless 
it  happens  again.'  It  was  not  even  happening  when  the  blind  was 
drawn  up,  and  it  never  did  happen  again.  But  Mrs.  Teesdale 
had  given  in,  for  once  in  her  life,  and  to  one  of  her  own  children. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  alien  in  the  case,  who  was  also  a  girl;  and 
this  was  the  beginning  between  these  three. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

AU  REVOIR. 

It  was  not  a  very  good  beginning,  and  the  first  to  feel  that  was 
John  William  himself.  He  felt  it  at  tea.  During  the  meal  his 
mouth  never  opened,  except  on  business ;  but  his  eyes  made  up 
for  it. 

He  saw  everything.  He  saw  that  his  mother  and  Missy  would 
never  get  on  ;  he  knew  it  the  moment  they  kissed.  There  was 
no  sounding  smack  that  time.  The  visitor,  for  her  part,  seemed 
anxious  to  show  that  even  she  could  be  shy  if  she  tried ;  and  as 
for  Mrs.  Teesdale  and  her  warm  greeting,  it  was  very  badly  done. 
The  tone  was  peevish,  and  her  son,  for  one,  could  hear  between 
the  words.  *  You're  our  old  friends'  child,*  he  heard  her  saying 
in  her  heart,  *  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  like  you;  for  you've  come 
without  letting  me  know,  youVe  smoked,  and  you've  set  my 
own  son  against  me — already.'  He  was  half  sorry  that  he  had 
checked,  what  is  as  necessary  to  some  as  the  breath  they  draw, 
a  little  plain  speaking  at  the  outset.  But  sooner  or  later,  about 
one  thing  or  another,  this  was  bound  to  come ;  and  come  it  did. 

*  I  can't  think,  Miriam,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale,  *  how  you  came 
by  that  red  hair  o'  yours!  Your  father's  was  very  near  black, 
and  your  mother's  a  light  brown  wi'  a  streak  o'  gold  in  it ;  but 
there  wasn't  a  red  hair  in  either  o'  their  heads  that  I  can 
remember.' 

At  this  speech  John  William  bit  off  an  oath  under  his  beard, 
whfle  David  looked  miserably  at  his  wife,  and  Arabella  at  their 
visitor,  who  first  turned  as  red  as  her  hair,  and  then  burst  into 
a  fit  of  her  merriest  laughter. 

*  Well,  I  can't  help  it,  can  I  ? '  cried  she,  with  a  good-nature 
that  won  two  hearts,  at  any  rate.  '  I  didn't  choose  my  hair ;  it 
grew  it's  own  colour — all  I've  got  to  do  is  to  keep  it  on  ! ' 

*  Yes,  but  it's  that  red ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Teesdale  stolidly, 
while  John  William  chuckled  and  looked  less  savage. 

*  Ah,  you  could  light  your  old  pipe  at  it,'  said  Missy  to  the 
former,  making  the  chuckler  laugh  outright. 

Not  so  Mr.  Teesdale.  '  My  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife ;  *  my 
dear!' 

*  Well,  but  I  could  understand  it,  David,  if  her  parents'  hairs 
had  any  red  in  'em.     In  the  only  photograph  we  have  of  you. 
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Miriam,  which  is  that  group  there  taken  when  you  were  all  little, 
you  look  to  have  your  mother's  fair  hair.     I  can't  make  it  out.' 

*  No  ?  *  said  Missy,  sweetly.  *  Then  you  didn't  know  that  red 
always  comes  out  light  in  a  photograph  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  that,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale, 
with  the  proper  disregard  for  a  lost  point.  ^  Then  have  the  others 
all  got  red  hair  too  ? ' 

'  N — no,  I'm  the  only  one.' 

*  Well,  that's  a  good  thing,  Miriam,  I'm  sure  it  is  ! ' 

*  Nay,  come,  my  dear,  that'll  do,'  whispered  David ;  while  John 
William  said  loudly,  to  change  the  subject,  *  Youire  not  to  call  her 
Miriam,  mother.' 

'  And  why  not,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'  Because  she's  not  used  to  it.  She  says  they  call  her  Missy 
at  home ;  and  we  want  to  make  her  at  home  hero,  surely  to  good- 
ness ! ' 

Missy  had  smiled  gratefully  on  John  William  and  nodded 
confirmation  of  his  statement  to  Mrs.  Teesdale,  who,  however, 
shook  her  head. 

*  Ay,  but  I  don't  care  for  nicknames  at  all,'  said  she,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  smile ;  *  I  never  did  and  I  never  shall,  John 
William.  So,  Miriam,  you'll  have  to  put  up  with  your  proper 
name  &om  me,  for  I'm  too  old  to  change.  And  I'm  sure  it's  not 
an  ugly  one,'  added  the  dour  woman,  less  harshly.  'Is  your  cup 
off,  Miriam  ? '  she  added  to  that ;  she  did  not  mean  to  be  quite 
as  she  was. 

It  was  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  visitor  asked  Mr.  Tees* 
dale  the  time,  and  that  Mr.  Teesdale,  with  a  sudden  eloquence  in 
his  kind  old  eyes,  showed  her  the  watch  which  Mr.  Oliver  had 
given  him ;  speaking  most  touchingly  of  her  father's  goodness, 
and  kindness,  and  generosity,  and  of  their  lifelong  iiiendship. 
Thus  the  long  hand  marked  some  minutes  while  the  watch  was  still 
out  before  it  appeared  why  Missy  wanted  to  know  the  time.  She 
then  declared  she  must  get  back  to  Melbourne  before  dark  a. 
statement  which  provoked  some  brisk  opposition,  notably  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Teesdale.  But  the  girl  showed  commendable  firm- 
ness. She  would  go  back  as  she  had  come,  by  the  six  o'clock  'bus 
from  the  township.  None  of  them,  however,  would  hear  of  the 
'bus,  and  John  William  waited  until  a  compromise  had  been 
effected  by  her  giving  way  on  this  point ;  then  he  went  out  to 
put-to. 

This  proved  a  business.    The  old  mare  had  already  made  one 
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journey  into  Melbourne  and  back ;  and  that  was  some  nine  miles 
each  way.  There  was  another  buggy-horse,  but  it  had  to  be  run 
up  from  the  paddock.  Thus  twenty  minutes  elapsed  before 
John  William  led  horse  and  trap  round  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
He  found  the  party  he  had  left  mildly  arguing  round  the  tea- 
table,  now  assembled  on  the  grass  below  the  red-brick  verandah. 
They  were  arguing  still,  it  seemed,  and  not  quite  so  mildly. 
Mi&sy  was  buttoning  a  yellow  glove,  the  worse  for  wear,  and  she 
was  standing  like  a  rock,  with  her  mouth  shut  tight.  Mr.  Tees- 
dale  had  on  his  tall  hat  and  his  dust-coat,  and  the  whip  was 
once  more  in  his  hand ;  at  the  sight  of  him  his  son's  heel 
went  an  inch  into  the  ground. 

*  Only  fancy ! '  cried  the  old  man  in  explanation.  '  She  says 
she's  not  coming  back  to  us  any  more.  She  doesn't  want  to 
come  out  and  stay  with  us  !  *  Arabella  echoed  the  *  Only  fancy ! ' 
while  Mrs.  Teesdale  thought  of  the  old  folks  who  had  been  young 
when  she  was,  and  said  decisively,  *  But  she'll  have  to.' 

John  William  said  nothing  at  all;  but  it  was  to  him  the 
visitor  now  looked  appealingly. 

*  It  isn't  that  I  shouldn't  Uke  it— that  isn't  it  at  all— it's 
that  you  wouldn't  like  me\  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  I  am. 
You  don't,  I  tell  you  straight.  I'm  not  fit  to  come  and  stay 
here — I  should  put  you  all  about  so— there's  no  saying  what  I 
shouldn't  do.  You  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  have  seen  you 
alL  It's  a  jolly  old  place,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  'em  all  at 
home  just  what  it's  like.  But  you'd  far  better  let  me  rest 
where  I  am — you — ^you — ^you  really  had.' 

She  had  given  way,  not  to  tears,  indeed,  but  to  the  slightly 
hysterical  laughter  which  had  characterised  her  entry  into  the 
parlour  when  John  William  was  looking  through  the  crack.  Now 
she  once  more  made  her  laughter  loud,  and  it  seemed  particu- 
larly inconsequent.  Yet  here  was  a  sign  of  irresolution  which  old 
David,  as  the  wisest  of  the  Teesdales,  was  the  first  to  recognise. 
Moreover,  her  eyes  were  flying  from  the  weather-board  farm- 
house to  the  river  timber  down  the  hill,  from  the  soft  cool  grass 
to  the  peaceful  sky,  and  from  hay-stack  to  hen-yard,  as  though 
the  whole  simple  scene  were  a  temptation  to  her ;  and  David 
saw  this  also. 

*  Nonsense,'  said  he  firmly ;  and  to  the  others,  *  She'll  come 
back  and  stay  with  us  till  she's  tired  of  us — we'll  never  be  tired 
of  you,  Missy.  Ay,  of  course  she  will.  You  leave  her  to  me 
Mrs.  T.' 
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^  Then/  said  Missy,  snatching  her  eyes  from  their  last  feiscina- 
tion,  a  wattle-bush  in  bloom,  '  will  you  take  all  the  blame  if  I 
turn  out  a  bad  egg  ? ' 

*  A  what  ? '  said  Mrs.  Teesdale. 

'  Of  course  we  will/  cried  her  husband,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to 
John  William,  who  was  trying  to  speak  to  him. 

*  You  promise,  all  of  you  ?  * 

'  Of  course  we  do,'  answered  the  fieurmer  again ;  but  he  had  not 
answered  John  William. 

*  Then  Til  come,  and  your  blood  be  on  your  own  heads.' 

For  a  moment  she  stood  smiling  at  them  all  in  turn ;  and  not 
a  soul  of  them  saw  her  next  going  without  thinking  of  this 
one.  The  low  sun  struck  full  upon  the  heavy  red  fringe,  and  on 
the  pale  fsce  and  devil-may-care  smile  which  it  overhung  just  then. 
At  the  back  of  that  smile  there  was  a  something  which  seemed 
to  be  coming  up  swiftly  like  a  squall  at  sea ;  but  only  for  one 
moment;  the  next,  she  had  kissed  the  women,  shaken  hands 
with  the  young  man,  moimted  into  the  buggy  beside  Mr.  Tees- 
dale,  and  the  two  of  them  were  driving  slowly  down  the  slope. 

*  I  think,  John  William/  said  his  mother,  *  that  you  might 
have  driven  in  this  time,  instead  o'  letting  your  father  go 
twice.' 

*  Didn't  I  want  to  ? '  replied  John  William,  in  a  bellow  which 
made  Missy  turn  her  head  at  thirty  yards.  '  He  was  bent  on 
going.  He's  the  most  pig-headed  old  man  in  the  Colony.  He 
wouldn't  even  answer  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  just  now.' 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  mother  and  daughter  were  at  last 
alone,  and  free  to  criticise. 

*  For  a  young  lady  fresh  from  England,'  began  the  former,  *  I 
must  say  I  thought  it  was  a  shabby  dress — didn't  you  ? ' 

*  Shabby  isn't  the  word,'  said  Arabella ;  '  if  you  ask  me,  I  call 
her  whole  style  flashy — as  flashy  as  it  can  stick.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  MATTER  OF  TWENTY   POUNDS. 


*  This  is  jolly ! '  exclaimed  Missy,  settling  herself  comfortably  at 
the  old  man's  side  as  she  handed  him  back  the  reins.  They  had 
just  jogged  out  of  the  lowest  paddock,  and  Mr.  Teesdale  had 
been  down  to  remove  the  slip-rails  and  to  replace  them  after 
Missy  had  driven  through. 
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*Very  nicely  done/  the  farmer  said,  in  his  playful,  kindly 
fashion.    '  I  see  yon've  handled  the  ribbons  before.' 

'Never  in  my  life!' 

'  Indeed  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  with  all  them  horses 
and  carriages  every  one  of  you  would  have  learnt  to  ride  and 
drive.' 

*  Yes,  you  would  think  so/  Missy  said,  after  a  pause ;  *  but  in 
my  case  you'd  think  wrong.  I  can't  bear  horses,  so  I  tell  you 
straight.  One  flew  at  me  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  I've  never 
gone  near  'em  since.' 

'  Flew  at  you  I '  exclaimed  Mr.  Teesdale.     *  Nay,  come ! ' 

*  Well,  you  know  what  I  mean.    I'd  show  you  the  bite—' 

*  Oh,  it  bit  you  ?    Now  I  see,  now  I  see.' 

*  You  saw  fdl  along ! ' 

*  No,  it  was  such  a  funny  way  of  putting  it.' 

*  You  knew  what  I  meant,'  persisted  Missy.  *  If  you're  going 
to  make  game  of  me,  I'll  get  down  and  walk.  Shall  we  be  back 
in  Melbourne  by  seven  ? ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  drew  out  his  watch  with  a  proud  smile  and  a 
tender  hand.  He  loved  consulting  it  before  anybody,  but  Missy's 
presence  gave  the  act  a  special  charm.  He  shook  his  head,  how- 
ever, in  answer  to  her  question. 

*  Well  not  do  it,'  said  he ;  *  it's  ten  past  six  already.' 
'  Then  how  long  is  it  going  to  take  us  ? ' 

*  Well,  not  much  under  the  hour ;  you  see ' 

A  groan  at  his  side  made  Mr.  Teesdale  look  quickly  round ; 
and  there  was  trouble  under  the  heavy  fringe. 

*  I  rausi  be  there  soon  after  seven ! '  cried  the  girl  petulantly. 

*  Ay,  but  where.  Missy  ?  Ill  do  my  best,'  said  David,  snatch- 
ing up  the  whip,  *  if  you'll  tell  me  where  it  is  you  want  to  be.' 

*  It's  the  Bijou  Theatre — I'm  supposed  to  be  there  by  seven 
—to  meet  the  people  I'm  staying  with,  you  know.' 

David  had  begun  to  use  the  whip  vigorously,  but  now  he 
hesitated  and  looked  pained.  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it's  a  theatre 
you  want  to  get  to,'  said  he  gravely. 

*  Why,  do  you  think  them  such  sinks  of  iniquity — is  that  it  ? ' 
asked  the  girl,  laughing. 

'  I  never  was  in  a  theatre  in  my  life.  Missy;  I  don't  approve 
of  them,  my  dear.' 

'  No  more  do  I — no  more  do  I !  But  when  you're  staying 
with  people  you  can't  always  be  your  own  boss,  now  can  you  ? ' 

*  You  could  with  us,  Missy.' 
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^  Well,  that's  bully ;  but  I  can't  with  these  folks.  Theiy're 
regular  terrors  for  the  theatre,  the  folks  I'm  staying  with  now, 
and  I  don't  know  what  they  11  say  if  I  keep  'em  waiting  long. 
Think  you  can  do  it  ? ' 

*  Not  by  seven ;  but  I  think  we  might  get  there  between  five 
and  ten  minutes  past.'  , 

'Thank  God!' 

Mr.  Teesdale  wrinkled  his  forehead,  but  said  nothing. 
Evidently  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  Missy  should  not 
keep  her  friends  waiting.  Of  these  people,  however,  she  had 
already  spoken  so  lightly  that  David  was  pleased  to  fancy  her  as 
not  caring  very  much  about  them.  He  was  pleased,  not  only 
because  they  took  her  to  the  theatre,  but  because  he  wanted  no 
rival  Australian  friends  for  his  old  friend's  child;  the  farm,  if 
possible,  must  be  her  only  home  so  long  as  she  remained  in  the 
Colony.  When,  therefore,  the  girl  herself  confirmed  his  hopes 
the  very  next  time  she  opened  her  mouth,  the  old  man  beamed 
with  satisfaction. 

*  These  folks  I'm  staying  with,'  said  Missy — '  I'm  not  what 
you  call  dead  nuts  on  'em,  as  I  said  before.' 

'  Tm  glad  to  hear  it,'  chuckled  David,  *  because  we  want  you 
all  to  ourselves,  my  dear.' 

*  So  you  think !     Some  day  you'll  be  sorry  you  spoke.' 
'Nonsense,  child.      What  makes    you  talk  such  rubbish? 

You've  got  to  come  and  make  your  home  with  us  until  you're 
tired  of  us,  as  I've  told  you  already.  Where  is  it  they  live,  these 
friends  of  yours  ? ' 

*  Where  do  they  live  ? '  repeated  Missy.     '  Oh,  in  Kew.' 
*Ah— Kew.' 

The  name  was  spoken  in  a  queer,  noticeable  tone,  as  of 
philosophic  reflection.  Then  the  farmer  smiled  and  went  on 
driving  in  silence ;  they  were  progressing  at  a  good  speed  now. 
But  Missy  had  looked  up  anxiously. 

*  What  dd  you  know  about  Kew  ? '  said  she. 

*  Not  much,'  replied  David,  with  a  laugh ;  *  only  once  upon  a 
time  I  had  a  chance  of  buying  it — and  had  the  money  too ! ' 

*  You  had  the  money  to  buy  Kew  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  had  it.  There  was  a  man  who  took  me  on  to  a  hill 
and  showed  me  a  hollow  full  of  scrub  and  oflFered  to  get  me  the 
refusal  of  it  for  an  old  song.  I  had  the  money  and  all,  as  it 
happened,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  throw  it  away.  The  place  looked 
a  howling  wilderness ;  but  it  is  now  the  suburb  of  Kew.' 
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*  Think  of  that.    Aren't  you  sorry  you  didn't  buy  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference.' 

*  But  you'd  1)6  80  rich  if  you  had  ! ' 

^  I  should  be  a  millionaire  twice  over,'  said  the  fanner,  com- 
placently, as  he  removed  his  ruin  of  a  top-hat  to  let  in  the  breeze 
upon  his  venerable  pate.     Missy  sat  aghast  at  him. 

*  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  it,'  she  exclaimed.  *  I  don't 
know  what  I  couldn't  do  to  you !  If  I'd  been  you  I'd  have  cut 
my  throat  years  ago.  To  think  of  the  high  old  time  you  could 
have  had ! ' 

*  I  never  had  that  much  desire  for  a  high  old  time,'  said  Mr. 
Teesdale  with  gentle  exaltation. 

*  Haven't  I,  then,  that's  all!'  cried  his  companion  in  consider- 
able excitement.  *  It  makes  a  poor  girl  feel  bad  to  hear  you  go 
on  like  that.' 

*  But  you're  not  a  poor  girl.* 
Missy  was  silenced. 

^  Yes,  I  am,'  she  said  at  last,  with  an  air  of  resolution.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  they  were  the  better  part  of  a  mile 
nearer  Melbourne. 

'You  are  what?' 

*  A  poor  girl.' 

*  Nonsense,  my  dear.  I  wonder  what  your  father  would  say 
if  he  heard  you  talk  like  that.' 

*  He's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

*  Not  when  he's  worth  thousands.  Missy  ? ' 

'  Not  when  he's  thousands  of  miles  away,  Mr.  Teesdale.' 
Mr.  Teesdale  raised  his  wrinkled  forehead  and  drove  on.  A 
look  of  mingled  anxiety  and  pain  aged  him  years  in  a  minute. 
Soon  the  country  roads  were  left  behind,  and  the  houses  began 
closing  up  on  either  side  of  a  very  long  and  broad  high  road.  It 
was  ten  minutes  to  seven  by  Mr.  Teesdale's  watch  when  he  looked 
at  it  again.  It  was  time  for  him  to  say  the  difficult  thing 
which  had  occurred  to  him  two  or  three  miles  back,  and  he  said 
it  in  the  gentlest  tones  imaginable  from  an  old  man  of  nearly 
seventy. 

*  Missy,  my  dear,  is  it  possible '  (so  he  put  it)  '  that  you  have 
run  short  of  the  needful  ? ' 

'It's  a  feet,'  said  Missy  light-heartedly. 
'  But  how,  my  dear,  have  you  managed  to  do  that  ?  * 
*How?    Let's  see.     I  gave  a  lot  away — to  a  woman  in  the 
steerage — whose  husband  went  and  died  at  sea.  He  died  of  dropsy. 
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I  nursed  him,  I  did.  Bather !  t  helped  lay  him  out  when  he  was 
dead.    But  don't  go  telling  anybody — please.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  had  shuddered  uncontrollably ;  now,  however, 
he  shifted  the  reins  to  his  right  hand  in  order  to  pat  Missy  with 
his  left. 

'You're  a  noble  girl.  You  are  that!  Yet  it's  only  what 
I  should  have  expected  of  their  child.  I  might  ha'  known  you'd 
be  a  noble  girl.' 

*  But  you  won't  tell  anybody  ? ' 

*Not  if  you'd  rather  I  didn't.  That  proves  your  nobility! 
About  how  much  would  you  like,  my  dear,  to  go  on  with  ? ' 

*  Oh,  twenty  pounds.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  drew  the  breeze  in  through  the  broken  ranks  of 
his  teeth. 

*  Wouldn't — wouldn't  ten  do,  my  dear  ?' 

*  Ten  ?  Let's  think.  No,  I  don't  think  I  could  do  with  a 
penny  less  than  twenty.  You  see,  a  wave  came  into  the  cabin  and 
spoilt  all  my  things.    I  want  everything  new.' 

*  But  I  understood  you  had  such  a  good  voyage,  Missy  ? ' 

*  Not  from  me  you  didn't !  Besides,  it  was  my  own  fault : 
I  gone  and  left  the  window  open,  and  in  came  a  sea.  Didn't  the 
captain  kick  up  a  shine !  But  I  told  him  it  was  worse  for  me 
than  for  him ;  and  look  at  the  old  duds  I've  got  to  go  about  in 
all  because !  Why,  I  look  quite  common — I  know  I  do.  No ;  I 
must  have  new  before  I  come  out  to  stay  at  the  farm.' 

'  I'm  sure  our  Arabella  dresses  simple,'  the  farmer  was  begin* 
ning ;  but  Missy  cut  him  short,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  anger  on 
each  of  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  broke  out : 

*  But  this  ain't  simple — it's  common !  I  had  to  borrow  the 
most  of  it.  All  my  things  were  spoilt.  I  can't  get  a  new  rig-out 
for  less  than  twenty  pounds,  and  without  everything  new ' 

*  Nay,  come ! '  cried  old  David,  in  some  trouble.  '  Of  course 
111  let  you  have  anything  you  want — I  have  your  father's  in- 
structions to  do  so.  But — but  there  are  diflSculties.  It's  difficult 
at  this  moment.    You  see  the  banks  are  closed,  and— and * 

*  Oh,  don't  you  be  in  any  hurry.  Send  it  when  you  can ; 
then  I'll  get  the  things  and  come  out  afterwards.  Why,  here  we 
are  at  Lonsdale  Street !' 

*  But  I  want  you  to  come  out  soon.  How  long  would  it  take 
you  to  get  everything  ? ' 

*  To-day's  Thursday.  If  I  had  it  to-morrow  I  could  come  out 
on  Monday.' 
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'Then  you  shall  have  it  to-morrow,'  said  David,  closing  his 
lips  firmly.  *  Though  the  banks  are  closed,  there's  the  man  we 
send  our  milk  to,  and  he  owes  me  a  lump  more  than  twenty 
pound,  ril  go  to  him  now  and  get  the  twenty  from  him,  or  111 
know  the  reason  why !  Yes,  and  111  post  it  to  you  before  I  go 
back  home  and  all !    What  address  must  I  send  it  to,  Missy  ?' 

*^Tiat  address?  Oh,  to  the  General  Post  Office.  I  don't 
want  the  folks  I  am  staying  with  to  know.  They  oflFered  to  lend 
me,  and  I  wouldn't.     Will  you  stop,  please  ?' 

*  Quite  right,  my  dear,  quite  right.  I  was  the  one  to  come  to. 
YouTl  find  it  at  the -' 

'  Do  you  mind  stopping  ? ' 

*Why,  we're  not  there  yet.  We're  not  even  in  Bourke 
Street.* 

*  No,  but  please  stop  here.' 

*  Very  well.  Here  we  are,  then,  and  it's  only  six  past.  But 
why  not  drive  right  on  to  the  theatre — that's  what  I  want  to  know  ? ' 

Missy  hesitated,  and  hesitated,  until  she  saw  the  old  man 
peering  into  her  face  through  the  darkness  that  seemed  to  have 
fallen  during  the  last  five  minutes.  Then  she  dropped  her  eyes. 
They  had  pulled  up  alongside  the  deep-cut  channel  between  road- 
metal  and  curb-stone,  whereby  you  shall  remember  the  streets  of 
Melbourne.     Nobody  appeared  to  be  taking  any  notice  of  them. 

*  I  see,'  said  David  very  gently.  *  And  I  don't  wonder  at  it. 
No,  Missy,  it's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  turn-out  for  your  friends  to 
see  you  in.  Jump  down,  my  dear,  and  I'll  just  drive  alongside  to 
see  that  nothing  happens  you.  But  I  won't  seem  to  know  you^ 
Missy — I  won't  seem  to  know  you ! ' 

Lower  and  lower,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  the  girl  had  been 
hanging  her  head ;  until  now  he  cordd  see  nothing  of  her  face 
on  account  of  her  fringe ;  when  suddenly  she  raised  it  and  kissed 
his  cheek.     She  was  out  of  the  buggy  next  moment. 

She  walked  at  a  great  rate,  but  David  kept  up  with  her  by 
trotting  his  horse,  and  they  exchanged  signals  the  whole  way. 
dose  to  the  theatre  she  beckoned  to  him  to  pull  up  again.  He  did 
80,  and  she  came  to  the  wheel  with  one  of  her  queer,  inscrutable 
smiles. 

'  How  do  you  know,'  said  she,  *  that  I'm  Miriam  Oliver  at 
all?' 

The  rays  from  a  gas-lamp  cut  between  their  faces  as  she 
looked  him  full  in  the  eyes. 

'  Why,  of  course  you  are  I ' 
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*  Bat  how  do  you  know  ? ' 

*Nay,  come,  what  a  question!  What  makes  you  ask  it, 
Missy?* 

*  Because  I've  given  you  no  proof.  I  brought  an  introduction 
with  me  and  I  went  and  forgot  to  give  it  to  you.  However, 
here  it  is,  so  you  may  as  well  put  it  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it.' 

She  took  some  letters  out  of  her  pocket  as  she  spoke,  and 
shifted  the  top  one  to  the  bottom  until  she  came  to  an  envelope 
that  had  never  been  through  the  post.  This  she  handed  up  to 
David,  who  recognised  his  old  friend's  writing,  which  indeed  had 
caught  his  eye  on  most  of  the  other  envelopes  also.  And  when 
she  had  put  these  back  in  her  pocket  she  held  out  her  dirty- 
gloved  hand. 

*  So  long,'  she  said.  *  You  won't  know  me  when  I  turn  up  on 
Monday.' 

*  Stop ! '  cried  David.  '  You  must  let  me  know  when  to  send 
the  buggy  for  you,  and  where  to.  It  '11  never  do  to  have  you 
coming  out  in  the  'bus  again.' 

*  Right  you  are.  I'll  let  you  know.  So  long  again — ^and 
see  here.  I  think  you're  the  sweetest  and  trustingest  old  man 
in  the  world ! ' 

She  was  far  ahead,  this  time,  before  the  buggy  was  under  way 
again. 

*  Naturajly,'  chuckled  David,  following  her  hair  through  the 
crowd.  *  I  should  hope  so,  indeed,  when  it's  a  child  of  John 
William  Oliver,  and  one  that  you  can  love  for  her  own  sake  an' all ! 
But  what  made  her  look  so  sorry  when  she  gave  me  the  kiss  ? 
And  what's  this  ?    Nay,  come,  I  must  have  made  a  mistake ! ' 

He  had  flattered  himself  that  his  eyes  never  left  the 
portals  where  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  red  hair,  and  when  he 
got  up  to  it  what  should  it  be  but  the  stage  doob  ?  The  words 
were  painted  over  it  as  plain  as  that.  The  mistake  might  be 
Missy's ;  but  a  little  waiting  by  the  curb  convinced  Mr.  Teesdale 
that  it  was  his  own ;  for  Missy  never  came  back,  as  he  argued  she 
must  have  done  if  she  really  had  gone  in  at  the  stage  door. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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I  AM  sorry  that  I  ever,  in  gaiety  of  heart,  leaped  into  the  con- 
troversy about  Bricked-np  Nuns.  After  reading  quantities  of 
letters  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  writing  a  long  screed 
thereanent,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  topic  may  bore  readers 
of  the  Skip,  I  have  therefore  cut  down  the  result  of  my  re- 
searches to  the  quick.  Let  me  first  confess  my  own  sins,  and 
then  those  of  other  people.  I  was  wrong  when  I  said  that  Mr. 
Haggard  had  traced  a  body  of  a  nun  from  her  hole  in  the  wall  to 
the  museum  in  Mexico.  My  impression  was  erroneous.  Again, 
Mr.  Britten  and  Father  Thurston,  S.J.,  did  not,  as  I  supposed, 
aver  that  there  were  Virgins  of  the  Sun  in  pre-Christiftn  Mexico. 
A  modem  Christian  historian,  however,  is  cited  as  alleging  the 
existence  of  a  similar  Aztec  order.  Peccavi.  Mea  culpa,  mea 
maxiTna  culpa/ 

* 
As  to  the  body  in  the  museum  at  Mexico,  Mr.  Haggard 
assuredly  saw  a  body,  and  assuredly  was  informed  that  it  was  the 
corpse  of  a  bricked-up  nun.  On  the  other  hand,  a  friend  of 
Father  Thurston's  avers  that  the  director  of  the  Museum  alleges 
that  the  body  (or  bodies)  in  the  Museum  was  taken  out  of  a 
common  cemetery,  to  illustrate  the  desiccatory  qualities  of  the 
climate.  From  El  Tempo  of  March  6,  a  Catholic  paper  published 
in  Mexico,  I  gather  that  this  authority,  Senor  Agreda,  is  not 
*  director  of  the  Museum,'  but  librarian,  and  he  writes  a  letter 
in  which  he  denies  that  the  corpse  is  that  of  a  nun.  Personally,  I 
place  all  confidence  in  Senor  Agreda ;  but,  if  a  museum  has  no 
catalogue,  visitors  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  chance  informant. 
These  things  are  not  as  they  should  be ;  but,  relying  on  Senor 
Agreda,  I,  for  one,  renounce  that  corpse  -as  no  corpse  of  a  nun 
immured.  Meanwhile,  in  a  volume  of  Protestant  verse  called  The 
City  of  the  Seven  HiUa  (no  date),  Dr.  Guinness  illustrates,  by  a 
woodcut  fix>m  a  photograph,  his  assertion  that  he  saw  these 
bodies  {not  the  bodies  now  on  view)  in  the  Mexican  Museum,  and 
that  they  were  taken  thither  from  a  wall  in  a  building  which  once 
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belonged  to  the  Inquisition.  There  are  other  allegations  of  the 
same  kind  about  these  or  other  very  awful-looking  corpses.  The 
names  of  Dr.  Butler,  Dr.  Kule,  and  Mr.  Ludlow  are  mentioned  as 
names  of  authorities  on  the  subject.  Till  information  about  these 
corpses,  information  at  first  hand,  is  received  firom  these  or  other 
authentic  sources,  we  may  remain  in  a  balance  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  relics  of  unholy  aspect,  and  connected  with  a  gruesome 
tale,  lately  were  in  the  museum  at  Mexico.  I  do  not  propose  to 
conduct  this  inquiry.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Haggard  may  have  been 
imposed  on  by  a  local  myth;  but  the  terms  in  which  Father 
Thurston  spoke  of  his  statement  do  not  appear,  to  myself,  to  be 
such  as  a  judiciously  courteous  disputant  would  use.  Nobody,  I 
hope,  would  be  disappointed  by  proof  that  human  beings  never 
were  bricked  up  alive  by  any  religious  or  secular  authority. 
Assuredly  a  myth  to  that  effect  might  arise  from  various  innocent 
causes.  But,  as  a  mere  matter  of  evidence,  one  does  want  to 
know  what  these  horrible  figures  in  Dr.  Guinness's  book  really 
were.  In  the  darkling  mazes  of  the  discussion  it  seems  to  be 
alleged  that  these  bodies,  or  some  of  them,  were  lately  removed 
to  the  United  States.  If  so,  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace  them  and 
their  history,  whereof  I  hope  that  I  have  now  said  my  last  word. 
I  dispute  nobody's  veracity — ^no  doubt  all  are  honourable  men;  but 
there  is  either  a  fact  or  a  misconception  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 
The  fact  ought  to  be  ascertained,  or  the  myth  should  be  followed 
to  its  special  source.  Meanwhile  Father  Thurston  may  reflect 
that  no  valuable  result  can  be  attained  in  a  hurry. 

*     * 
* 

There  remains,  unluckily,  a  practical  point.  In  a  journal 
called  the  Bock  (March  9)  I  read  that  a  Kev.  W.  Lancelot 
Holland  lectured  lately  on  immured  nuns.  He  '  dwelt  on '  Mr. 
Haggard's  footnote.  Now,  Mr.  Haggard  had  freely  admitted  that 
he  'was  in  error  when  he  believed  the  evidence  of  history  to 
prove  that  nuns  who  had  broken  their  vows  had  been  immured  in. 
the  walls  of  convents.  This  opinion  I  arrived  at  too  hastily,*  he 
¥nx>te ;  and  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  *  there  is  no  proof 
that  so  barbarous  a  punishment  was  ever  enforced,  at  any  rate  in 
this  country.*  If  Mr.  Holland  did  not  know  this,  he  should  have 
known  it,  and  if  he  knew  it  ....  it  is  needless  to  say  more 
about  Mr.  Holland,  who  actually  still  harps  on  Scott's  legend  in 
Marmion.  Scott  followed  an  unauthenticated  tradition,  with 
many  other  writers.    In  the  days  of  MarmUm  nobody  seems  to 
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have  troubled  himself  as  to  whether  the  story  was  true  or  not. 
So  many  abominable  things  were  certainly  done  in  the  Middle 
Ages  that  a  trifle  of  this  kind  attracted  no  attention.  But  I 
wonder  if  Lag  ever  really  dropped  a  small  boy  over  a  linn  because 
he  had,  or  would  give,  no  information  about  Covenanters  ?  Mr. 
Orockett  says  so  in  The  Baidera,  that  highly  satisfactory  and 
picturesque  romance.  Ck>lonel  Ferguson  does  not  mention  the 
circumstance,  I  think,  in  his  Laird  of  Lag^  and,  if  it  ever  really 
happened,  it  is  odd  that  the  historians  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Kirk  did  not  blazon  it  abroad.  I  fftucy  it  is  a  Galloway  myth  ; 
at  all  events,  it  is  a  Gralloway  tradition. 


The  things  which  people  do  not  know  frequently  astonish 
persons  of  culture.  But  the  things  which  some  people  do  know 
are  yet  more  amazing.  For  example,  a  writer  in  a  weekly 
paper  informs  the  world  that  The  Black  Douglas,  Edward  I., 
Bobert  Bruce,  and  Sir  William  Wallace  were  all  alnmni  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews!  That  Edward  I.  was  edu- 
cated in  Scotland  is  a  proposition  which  might  stagger  any 
man  not  a  professional  reviewer.  That  Edward  met  his  future 
foes,  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Douglas,  at  college  is  a  pleasingly 
dramatic  though  neglected  circumstance.  And  that  they  were 
aU  at  an  university  which  was  not  founded  till  long  after  Wallace 
was  chopped  up,  and  Bruce's  heart  was  tossed  among  the  Pay- 
nim,  and  Edward's  skeleton  was  dust,  and  Douglas  had  fallen  in 
war,  is  a  &ct  which  delights  the  educational  reformer.  It  is  like 
a  recent  assertion  that  Charles  First  of  England  was  probably 
poisoned  by  the  Jesuits,  an  hypothesis  which  may  be  useful  to 
the  Eev.  Lancelot  Holland  when  next  he  goes  a-lecturing  to 
Protestants.  This  is  what  education  is  doing — ^it  is  producing 
critics,  public  writers,  who  are  ignorant  and  inventive  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  very  stupidest  little  schoolboy. 

*     * 
* 

Could  we  not  have  a  system  of  elementary  examinations  for 

reviewers  like  this  wondrous  critic,  who  is  probably  a  fair  example 

of  his  species  ?     One  might  test  them  in  Miss  Braddon's  novels, 

which  are  rich  in  general  learning  of  an  inexpensive  quality. 

One  might  set  a  few  questions  to  persons  ambitious  of  becoming 

reviewers : — 

1.  What  was  the  sex  of  Montezuma  ? 

2.  Who  were  Conrad,  Manfred,  Cain,  The  Giaour,  Lara  ? 
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3.  Saint  Simon.  Mention  any  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this 
Saint. 

4.  Charlotte  Cordaj,  Agnes  Sorel,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Madame  de 
Montespan,  Godiva,  Fair  Rosamond,  Lady  Nithsdale — who  were 
they  ?     Give  any  dates  which  may  occur  to  your  memory. 

5.  '  He  could  not  stick  a  hunting-knife  and  a  brace  of  re- 
volvers in  his  leathern  belt,  take  up  his  breechloading  rifle,  and 
go  out  into  the  backwoods  of  an  uncivilised  country,  to  turn 
sheep-breeder,  and  hold  his  own  against  a  race  of  agricultural 
savages.' 

Discuss  this  theory  of  sheep-breeding.  In  what  uncivilised 
country  do  *  backwoods '  afibrd  suitable  pasturage  ?  Where  are 
agricultural  savages  to  be  met  with  ? 

6.  *  A  world  in  which  men  wore  enamelled  shirt-studs  with 
portraits  of  La  Montespan  or  La  Dubarry.' 

Where  was  this  world,  and  when  ? 

#  * 
* 

The  last  two  questions  are  rather  difficult,  and  perhaps  we 

could  not  pluck  a  reviewer  for  not  being  able  to  answer  them. 

But  I  do  feel  that  the  ordinary  reviewer  should  be  put  through 

some  kind  of  test  before  he  is  allowed  to  make  himself  abjectly 

ridiculous  in  public,  and  perhaps  acquaintance  with  a  percentage 

of  Miss  Braddon's  historical  allusions  is  as  fair  a  test  as  we  can  set, 

for  HangnalVs  Questions  would  be  far  too  severe. 

#  * 
* 

One  or  two  indignant  correspondents,  referring  to  some  recent 
remarks  made  here  on  Byron's  poems,  say  that  the  poet  is  unfiedrly 
quoted.  He  did  not  always  write  quite  such  nonsense  as  I  cited. 
Very  likely  not.  I  cited  him  from  the  passages  selected  as  pecu- 
liarly lucid  and  magnificent  by  his  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly. 
These  were  the  lines  which  the  critic  chose  out  for  applause,  the 
lines  which  he  thought  transparent  and  adorable.  They  were 
nonsense,  they  did  not  admit  of  being  construed,  but  sometimes, 
once  or  twice,  the  nonsense  had  been  imported,  like  owls  to 
Athens,  by  the  admirer.     The  rest  was  the  poet's  own  invention. 

#  * 
* 

Talking  about  examinations,  a  little  work  lies  before  me  which 

professes  to  exist  *  for  examination  purposes '  only.    Why  mention 

its  name  ?    The  author,  like  the  famous  organist,  is  doubtless 

*  doing  his  best ' :  he  has  tried  *  to  extract  the  pith  and  essence  of 

history.'     His  is  a  kind  of  tinned  intellectual  food.    What  one 

wishes  to  know  is,  Do  candidates  feed  solely  on  this  pith,  or  is 
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the  work  a  mere  reminder  of  what  they  have  learned  in  some  more 
human  and  agreeable  way  ?  Beginning  with  George  II.,  we  have, 
first,  a  *  tip '  five  lines  from  Mr.  Green.  I  might  prefer,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  George  II. — 

The  fire  shaH  get  both  hat  and  wig, 
As  often  they've  got  a'  that, 

and  a  ^  tip '  from  Thackeray.  Later  we  come  to  Captain  Jenkins 
and  his  ear,  *  which  he  said  that  the  Spaniards  had  cut  oflF  with 
tannts  at  the  English  king.'  These  must  indeed  have  been  cut- 
ting taunts.  What  I  decline  to  believe  is  that  Charles  Edward, 
having  entered  Edinburgh  in  1745,  'was  proclaimed  King  as 
James  VIII.'  How  on  earth  could  Prince  Charles  be  James  VIII.  ? 
Candidates  for  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  will  be  plucked  if  they 
offer  the  examiners  pith  and  essence  of  nonsense  like  this.  Again, 
Charles  did  not  *  evade  Cope ' ;  Cope  evaded  him,  moving  north  and 
east  from  Corryarraick,  after  the  Prince  had  expected  to  dispute 
the  crown  of  the  causeway  with  him  there.  *  Before  I  put  off  my 
brogues  I  shall  have  fought  Mr.  Cope,'  said  H.E.H. 

*     * 
* 

We  seldom  have  history  from  the  young  girl's  point  of  view. 

Here  is  an  example  of  it  in  song. 

A    LAY   OF    THE   COVENANT. 

0  solemn  League  an'  Covenant 

That  twined  my  love  an'  me, 
0  wearie  League  an'  Covenant 

For  which  he  had  to  dee. 
Would  ye  were  writ  on  Solway  Sand, 

Where  breaks  the  Solway  Sea ! 

My  Willie  was  as  swank  a  chield 

As  dwelt  in  Gallowa' ; 
He  flang  the  quoit,  he  putt  the  stane, 

The  surest  o'  them  a' ; 
His  voice  was  blithe  as  momin'  lark's 

When  spring  winds  saftly  blaw. 

But  Peden,  grim  an'  holy  man. 

Cam'  round  him  wi'  the  Word, 
An'  changed  his  lilts  o'  mirthfu'  love 

To  sangs  afore  the  Lord ; 
Till  that  his  hand  forsook  the  plough 

An'  grasped  the  nakit  sword  I 
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His  feet,  wi'  mine  that  led  the  dance 

At  gloamin'  on  the  green, 
Now  trod  by  muirlan'  ways  an'  tarns 

Where  troopers  ne'er  had  been, 
To  where  the  Covenanters  hid 

'Mang  misty  hills  unseen. 

Ae  day — 0  dark  an'  dowie  day ! 

The  evil  Laird  o'  Lag 
Fell  on  them  where  the  Cree  rins  wild 

Beside  the  Martyrs'  Crag, 
An'  Willie's  life  was  ta'en  beneath 

His  blue  an'  bonnie  flag ! 

His  mither  gaes,  as  she  was  wont, 

Amang  her  hens  an'  kye  \ 
His  father  bears  his  form  erect, 

His  face  is  calm  an'  high — 
They  look  toward  a  meetin'  time 

That  canna  but  be  nigh. 

But  I  am  young  an'  stout  o'  limb. 

My  breath  is  deep  an'  free  ; 
There's  mony  a  lonely  mile  to  gae 

Or  I  at  rest  can  be. 
0  wearie  League  an'  Covenant 

That  wrought  this  dule  for  me ! 

NIMMO   CHRISTIE. 

* 

I  had  hoped  to  publish  here  a  very  spirited  song  of  English 
admirals.  Alas !  'tis  gone.  Neither  the  poem  nor  the  author's 
name  and  address  can  be  recovered,  after  a  mournful  search 
among  papers.  These  hunts  for  a  lost  poem  by  someone  else  are 
among  our  bitterest  experiences.  'Tis  mere  cruelty  to  authors  to 
lose  their  lays ;  but  when  an  unhappy  person  is  travelling  about 
from  angling  inn  to  angling  inn  papers  will  go  astray.  If  the 
poet  sees  these  lines,  perhaps  he  will  accept  my  excuses  and  send 
another  copy  of  the  ballad  of  the  admirals.  Turning  despatch- 
boxes  upside  down  has  not  shaken  it  out  of  any  unsuspected 
crevice.  The  process,  however,  revealed  a  lost  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  containing  a  ghost  story.  This  tale,  I  hope,  will 
hit  the  Spectator  with  both  barrels,  for  it  is  both  psychical  and  a 
story  about  a  dog.  G-ranting  the  facts,  a  ghost  has  as  much  of  a 
permanent  conscious  self,  after  death,  as  anybody.    I  happen  to 
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blow  a  story  exactly  parallel,  on  the  authority  of  a  well-known 
aathor,  a  lady,  now  dead.  But  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
another  dog  was  absent  in  her  tale,  in  which  the  lady  heard,  and 
her  sister  in  a  neighbouring  bedroom  saw,  a  defunct  hound. 
Neither  anecdote,  as  far  as  I  can  give  them»  is  '  evidential,'  for 
my  authority  is  dead,  and  I  presume  that  the  initials  in  the  story 
which  follows  are  not  the  actual  initials  of  the  persons  concerned. 

*  Deab  Sm  *  (says  my  correspondent), — *  Having  read  your  article 
on  Diana's  dogs  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  I  send  you  the 
following  extract  from  my  journal,  in  case  it  may  interest  you, 
bearing  on  a  similar  subject^the  ghost  of  a  dog.  The  occurrence 
was  written  down  soon  after  it  was  told  me  by  one  of  the  actors 
in  it — M.,  as  I  will  call  him.  He  is  a  medical  man  and  rather 
sceptical,  especially  of  such  matters. 

*  *'  Extract : — M.  told  us  of  another  experience  in  G.'s  company. 
These  two  and  B.  were  sitting  at  the  Commissioner's  house.  (S. 
had  had  an  old  dog  which,  being  too  stricken  in  years,  G.  had 
taken  down  to  X.,  had  poisoned  and  buried.)  While  the  three 
were  sitting  talking,  about  half-past  ten,  they  heard  a  dog  coming 
up  the  stairs.  M.,  who  recognised  the  shuffle  of  the  old  beast 
and  the  shake  of  his  collar,  and  who  did  not  know  he  was  dead, 
said,  *  Hullo!  there's  Jack  coming  up!'  The  noise  came  into 
the  room  and  stopped  at  the  fireplace,  and — what  made  them  all 
take  particular  notice  of  the  occurrence — B.'s  terrier  pup,  which 
was  lying  in  his  lap,  jumped  on  the  floor,  every  bristle  on  end, 
and  snarled  and  snapped  at  the  ghostly  dog  on  the  fireplace.  M. 
said  that  had  he  not  seen  that  he  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  it."' 


In  this  anecdote,  shall  we  say  that  all  is  explained  by 
'expectant  attention'?  A  correspondent  in  Florida  writes  to 
say  that  when  hunting,  and  separated  from  his  hounds,  in  sound- 
less woods,  he  has  often  followed  quite  imaginary  music  of  the 
chase,  and  has  later  learned,  from  a  friend  with  the  pack,  that 
they  never  gave  tongue  at  all.  Expectation  alone  begat  the 
apparent  noise.  Now,  grant  that  M.,  not  knowing  Jack  was  dead, 
expected  to  hear  his  shuffle  on  the  stair,  some  perhaps  actual 
sound  starts  his  belief  that  old  Jack  is  coming  up.  Granting 
*  thought  transference,'  he  may  convey  his  impression  to  his  friends. 
But  could  he  convey  it  to  the  dog,  and  make  him  bristle  up  ? 
Of  course  we  do  not  know — we  do  not  even  know  that  an  impres- 
sion can  be  conveyed  to   human  beings  in  this  way.     But  M. 
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also  spohe^  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  bis  words  carried  a 
hallucinatory  effect  to  the  other  gentlemen.  But  how  about  the 
dog  ?  One  gets  more  second-sight  stories  than  salmon  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  under  my  window.  They  are  certainly  curious, 
but  leave  one  unconvinced,  especially  when  the  *  vision '  conveys 
quite  useless  information  about  the  future.  Thus  a  keeper,  in 
the  dusk,  at  the  kennels,  sees  a  man  with  an  obliterated  face. 
Months  after  a  drowned  man  is  washed  ashore,  his  face  obliterated 
by  crabs  and  fish,  and  the  corpse  is  laid  in  the  kennel.  One  gets 
plenty  of  tales  like  that,  and  others  of  simple  '  telepathy,'  and 
one  gets  them  everywhere.  In  the  second-sight  class,  someone 
sees  and  hears  an  occurrence  before  it  occurs.  This,  of  course, 
sounds  like  rank  nonsense,  imless  we  suppose  that  time  is  a  mere 
convenient  figment,  and  that  everything  is  really  simultaneous. 
And  then,  what  becomes  of  free  will  ?  How  am  I  to  believe  that 
when  I  breakfast  I  am  also  dining  and  writing  and  sleeping, 
that  I  am  dead  as  well  as  alive  ?  But,  if  not,  how  can  second- 
sight  be  explained?  Let  us  call  it  a  favourite  superstition  of 
the  Highlanders,  which  is  true,  and  commits  us  to  nothing.  One 
is  not  only  *  far  from  conviction,'  like  Dr.  Johnson,  but,  xmlike 
him,  not  *  ready  to  be  convinced.'  One  can  quite  believe  that 
A.  thinks  he  sees  a  stranger,  B.,  and  that  B.  later  comes  along. 
A.  may  be  dreaming,  or  fanciful.  Bat  A.  hears  a  curious  noise  of 
carts,  and  of  men  actively  disputing,  where  there  are  no  carts  or 
men,  and,  weeks  after,  the  occurrence  (arising  out  of  a  fatal 
accident)  happens  at  the  same  place.  What  ppssible  rare  law 
of  Nature  can  one  invent  to  account  for  this  recurrent  High- 
land experience  ?  None,  except  Campbell's  law,  *  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows '  (and  sounds)  *  before.'  And  that  is  only  a 
poetical  simile.  However,  I  repeat,  on  the  River  second- 
sight  is  at  least  as  common  as  substantial  salmon  this  spring. 
One  would  prefer  a  clean-run  fish  to  any  number  of  faceless 
wraiths,  but  we  must  be  content  with  what  we  can  get.  And  we 
can  get  a  man  plucked  from  among  his  friends  on  a  road  by 
fairies,  and  deposited  on  the  roof  of  a  remote  church.  Luckily,  it 
was  Saturday  night,  and  the  congregation  took  the  victim  down 
in  the  morning.  Do  these  events  happen  near  all  salmon  rivers, 
or  only  on  those  where  I  cast  the  unavailing  Blue  Doctor  ?  And 
it  is  oh  for  a  cloud !  but  the  heavens  are  as  brass,  and  the  waters 
as  crystal.  In  such  circumstances  fairies  are  apt  to  appear  in 
legend. 

A.  Lak«. 
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I.     NEW    NOVEL    BY   STANLEY  J.  WEYMAn!~| 


TWENTIETH   THOUSAND.    Qrown  8vo.  6«. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE. 

BBINO 

THE   MEMOIRS   OF   GASTON    DE    BONNE,   SIEUE    DB    MARSAC. 

By    STANLEY    J.    WETMAN, 

Author  cf  «  Ths  House  of  the  Wolf: 


LEEDS  MERCURY,—^  One  of  the  most  brilliant  historical  romanoea  which  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.* 

MASCHKSTER  GUARDIAN.— *  One  of  the  best  norelB  of  adventure  which  has  appeared  for  years.' 

PALL  MALL  GAZBTTE.—*  This  is,  in  fact,  quite  the  best  historical  romance  that  has  appeared  for  some  years. 
It  is  full  of  sensation,  and  the  adventures  hang  very  naturally  upon  the  hero.* 

acOTSMAN^—*  This  is  really  a  great  book.  ...  It  is  much  more  than  a  clever  story  of  adventure.  It  is  a 
very  fine  work  of  literary  art.' 

A  THENjEUM.—'  The  book  is  not  only  good  literature ;  it  is  a  *<  rattling  good  story,"  Instinct  with  the  spirit 
of  true  adventure  and  stirring  emotion.    Of  love  and  perU,  intrigue  and  fighting,  there  is  plenty.' 

Mr.  JAX18  ^AT];^.in  the  ILLUSTRA  TED  LONDON  NEWS.—^  As  we  read  the  glowing  page  we  become  our- 
u-iren  memboa  of  Henry's  Court,  and  are  identified  with  its  subtle  intrigue  and  selfish  passions.  In  this  respect 
tl;e  book  makes  .the  sameimpresslon  as  *'  Quentin  Durward."    Our  interest  in  De  Marsac  never  falters.* 

Mr.  B.  E.  PBOTHKito  on  •  Noticeable  Books.'  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.—'  Shall  I  tell  the  story  ?  To 
Attt-mpt  to  do  so  would  be  an  impertinence,  as  the  Gentleman  of  France  tells  it  himself  immeasurably  better  than 
I  coald  hope  to  do.  ...  It  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome  novel,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  book  to  carry  you, 
Mr.  £dltor,  out  of  yourself  and  make  you  forget  to  bring  oat  the  Nineteenth  Centurp  on  ito  appointed  day.' 
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SUPPLIED  TO   THE   QUEEN   &   ROYAL    FAMILY. 

CURE  fOR 
IMDIGE8TI0N. 
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Further  Particulars 
from 

S.  FITTOI 4  SOI, 

MILLERS, 
MACCLESFIELD. 


BUTTER  -  SCOTCH 

|.Tbe  Cel«brat«d  Sweet  tat  Ohildien). 


MAOB  WITH  BOILINO  WATER 

EPPS'S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

MADB  WITH  BOILINO  MILK. 


THE  CHEAPEST  PACKAGE  OF 

"VASELINE 


>j 


ONE  POUND  TIN 

(HSBMSnCALLT  BXALBD).  Prloe 

YEI^IlOV    .        J    POR  MEDICINAL    )         •       1/6 

WHITE  .     .     1     AND  Toilet     f      .     2/6 

I>o.  delightfully  Perftimed  .    8/6 

If  yoQ  oannot  obtain  from  dMlen,  we  will  forwaid 
direot  on  receipt  of  P.O. 

GHESEBR0U6H  MANF!.<  CO.,  42  HOUORlVUDWT, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Proprietors  and  Sole  Hakert  of  Vaseline. 


mi  PURS  NATURAL  WATER. 

BURROW'S 

MALVERN 

WATERS 

(AliPHA    BBAKD) 

BOTTIiBD  AT  THX  SPBISTOS  BY 
^W.  A  J.  BUBBOTKT,  MAIiVBRy. 


ROYAL  TABLE  MARIWALADE 

A  DELICIOUS  PBESEBVE  OF  ORANGES  AND  LEMONS. 

In  1-lb.,  2-lb.,  and  8-lb.  Olaas  Jan  and  White  Pots. 


SOLD  BT  GROCERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


CROSSE  &  6LAGKWELL,  Limited,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


DRAWING  AN  OVER-DRAFT 
THE  BANK  OF  LIFE. 


I     Late  Hours,  Fagged,  Unnataral  Excitement, 
I     Breathing  Impure  Air,  too  Bioh  Food,  Alcoholic 
Drink,   Gouty,   Rheumatic,   and   other   Blood 
Poisons,  Fevers,  Feverish  Colds,  Throat  Irrita- 
tion, Influenza,  Sleeplessness,  BiliousoesSy  Sick 
I     Headache,   Skin    Eruptions,   Pimples    on    the 
-     Face,  Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of  Stomach,  &c. 
USE 

J    ENO'S   'FRUIT    SALT/ 

IT  IS  PLEASANT,  COOLING,  HEALTH-GIVING,  REFRESHING,  d  INVIGORATING. 

NO    FAMILY    SHOULD    BE    WITHOUT    IT. 

Zt  ?reTe&t8  Siarrhosa,  and  Eemoves  it  in  the  Sarly  Stages. 

V1ROM  the  late  Bev.  J.  W.  NEIXi,  Holy  Trinity  Chupch,  North  Shielda.— *  Nov.  i, 
*  18M.  Dear  Sir,— As  an  iUustratfon  of  the  beneflolBl  effecta  of  joar  "FRUIT  SILT,*'  I  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  you  pnrticulars  of  the  case  of  one  of  my  friends.  His  whole  life  was  doaded  by  the  want  oi 
vigorona  be%  th,  aud  to  rqcIi  au  extent  did  the  sluffgish  action  of  the  liver  and  its  oo*>com*tant  biliocn  headache 
RfTect  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  live  opon  only  a  fev  artiole>  of  diet,  ani  to  be  most  s]><irlDg  in  their  nae.  Thia 
uncomfortable  and  involuntary  aaoeticiam.  while  it  probably  alleviated  hia  sofferinga ,  did  nothing  in  eflectine  a 
cure,  although  persevered  in  for  a^me  twenty-five  years,  and  also,  to  my  knowledge,  conooltlng  very  eminent 
members  of  the  facnlt\ ,  frequently  even  going  to  town  for  that  purpose.  By  the  use  of  y^nr  idmple  ••  FRUIT 
HALT,"  however,  he  no  «v  enjoys  the  vigorous  health  ho  so  long  coveted;  he  has  never  had  a  headache  nor  «x)d- 
Btipatjou  since  be  commenced  to  use  it  about  six  months  ago,  and  can  partake  of  hli  food  in  a  hearty  manner. 
There  are  others  known  to  me  to  whom  your  remf>dy  has  been  beneficial  in  rarioos  kinds  o<  complaints.  I  find 
mjself  that  it  makes  a  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating  drink. 

*  I  renuiin,  dear  sir,  yours  fafthfully, 
•  To  J.  C.  BMO.  Esq.'  •  J.  W.  NBIL. 

qCABLET    FEVEB,   PYEMIA,  B<lY8IPEIiA8,   MEASI<ES,  QANOB1BNB,  and 

^  almost  every  mentionable  Disease.— A  PROPESSIOXAL  NURSE'S  TESTIMONIAL  :— '1  have  been  annrse 
for  up<«rard»  of  ten  years,  and  m  that  tim«  huve  nursed  oases  of  scarlet  fever,  pyiemia,  erysipelas,  measles,  gan- 
grene, cancer,  and  almoet  every  mentionable  disease.  During  the  whole  tim«  I  hare  not  been  ill  mysdf  for  » 
single  day.  and  this  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  nse  of  ENO'S  *"  PRT7IT  SALT,"  which  has  kept  my 
blood  in  a  pure  state.  I  recommended  it  to  all  my  patients  during  ooDViaei-*ence.  Its  value  as  a  means  of  taesUh 
cannot  bf  over-estimated. 

'  Apill  21, 1M94.'  *  M.R.B.N.A.  (Royal  British  Nurses*  Association). 

TTlSADACHE  AND  DISOBDEBED  STOMACH.— 'After  suffering  for  nearly  two  and  a  half 
■^"  years  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  ptomNch,nnd  after  trying  alnnost  evervthing.  and  spending 
mnch  mnney  without  finding  any  benefit.  I  was  recommended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  and, 
before  I  had  flni«ihed  one  bottle,  I  found  it  doinv  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  to  my  u»aal 
health  ;  and  others  I  know  thst  h  we  tried  it  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  vears. 

•  Yonr«  most  truly,  ROBERT  HUMPHREYS,  Pbst  OBJce,  Barnwronl.' 

rpHE  SECRET  OP  ttUCOESSS.-Sterling:  Honeaty  of  Purpoae.  Without  it  Life  is 
^  a  Sham!—'  A  new  mvent^on  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  commands  snoce«B.  A  score  of  abominable 
Imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupu^ou*,  who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enoagh  to  deceive 
the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rights,  exercise  an  Id ^enoity  that,  employed  in  an 
original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  prolt.*- Adaub. 

The  value  of  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.    Its  success  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  proves  it. 

CAUTIOH.— ^•p'*'"*'*^  ^^^  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  ENOfS  *  FRUIT 
SALT*  Without  it y  yon.  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a 'reorthless  imitation. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED  only  at  END'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,S.E. 
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The  Matehmaker. 

Human  lifo  is  nought  but  error.— Schillbb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XXXL 

TOSH  BRINGS  A  PIECE  OF  INFORMATION. 

rS  awkward  moment  however  passed,  as  even  the  worst  of 
moments  must. 

In  almost  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  Bedwood  had 
withdrawn  his  gaze  and  removed  his  hand,  Penelope  had  rushed 
into  the  gayest  of  gay  chatter,  Lord  Gamonstie  had  turned  from 
Marianne  Soutter,  considering  that  he  had  given  her  as  much  of 
'John'  as  she  could  stand  for  the  time  being,  and  the  elder 
sister  had  announced  that  tea  was  ready. 

All  drew  in  their  chairs ;  this  was  part  of  the  proceedings. 

But  why  did  Penelope  walk  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
little  square  table  and  endeavour  to  force  an  entrance  between 
Miss  Soutter  and  her  principal  guest  ?  It  was  not  her  place  to 
sit  at  Jean's  right  hand ;  and  even  Jean  looked  puzzled  and  put 
out,  while  Ix)rd  Carnoustie  demanded,  without  hesitation  : '  Hollo ! 
What  are  you  doing  here?  Oto  back  where  you  came.  What 
do  you  want  my  chair  for?'  in  a  manner  that  set  everybody 
laughing. 

Feeling  foolish,  and  aware  of  the  foolish  blush  still  upon  her 
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face,  Penelope  had  to  get  back  as  she  could,  and  endeavour 
to  revenge  herself  by  a  murmured  aside :  '  Did  you  see  that, 
Mr.  Eedwood?  My  second  sight  predicted  it  all.  He  mast 
sit  between'  the  two,  and  fill  up  the  full  measure  of  his  peni- 
tence. Oh,  no,  thank  you,  the  sun  was  not  in  my  eyes;  it 
was  not  that,'  as  he  made  a  suggestion.  '  Oh,  it  was  nothing/ 
taking  the  seat  he  held  out  for  her,  and  endeavouring  not  to 
seem  disconcerted.  .  " 

(*  This  is  a  inu  nature,'  said  Eedwood  to  himself.  *  She  went 
to  avoid  me,  feeling  a  little  small  because  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  "  gush,"  and  I  showed  I  liked  the  "  gush."  I  don't  think 
any  the  worse  of  you  for  this,  Penelope.') 

Penelope,  however,  thought  the  worse  of  herself ;  indeed,  she 
did  not  at  all  like  the  prospect  of  facing  herself  presently,  when 
she  should  have  to  think  over  the  scene.  There  must  be  no  more 
of  these  confidences  ;  they  were  just  the  kind  of  thing  she  most 
disliked  and  condemned  in  other  girls  of  her  age.  How  could  she 
have  been  so  ridiculous,  so  missiah  ? 

And  of  all  people  to  choose  Eedwood — Eedwood  for  whom 
she  had  designs  so  difierent ! 

In  order  to  obliterate  her  absurdity  frotn  his  recollection,  she 
roused  herself  to  be  not  only  gay,  but  the  promoter  of  gaiety  in 
others ;  bantered  and  badgered  the  two  old  ladies  till  they  cried 
with  laughter ;  provoked  Lord  Carnoustie's  geniality  till  he  was 
not  only  gr$^iox\sly  unbending,  but  positively  silly ;  and  un- 
wittingly- made  herself  more  charming  than  ever  in  the  eyes  of 
a  young  man  who  had  had  no  fault  to  find  with  her  before. 

'  Well,  we  must  be  going,'  said  Lord  Carnoustie,  rising  at  last. 
'I  always  like  to  get  home  by  the  time  the  post  comes  in,  and  I 
see  old  Posty  hirpling  along  the  road  now.  They  tell  me  that 
they  have  lately  started  having  two  posts  a  day  at  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  but  I  am  sure  I  hope  that  won't  come  here,  for 
think  of  it! — two  posts! — we  should  never  get  away  firom  our 
letters ! ' 

^  Considering  that  he  has  on  an  average  one,  or  at  most  two, 
in.  each  letter-bag!'  commented  Penelope  to  herself.  These 
simple  remarks  of  her  old-fashioned  kinsman  always  delighted 
her  vastly. 

*  Well,  good-bye.  Miss  Soutter,'  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
with  his  courteous,  bow.  and  coxxlial.  hand.  *  Very  many  thanks^ 
for  your  kind  hospitality.  I  have  had  a  most  deUghtful  tea,  I 
assure  you.    I  have  spoilt  my  dinner  in  a  manner  J  doa't  do 
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every  day.    As  for  Penelope,  she  has  eaten  everything  on  the 
table—' 

*  Uncle  Carnonstie,  what  a  shame ! '  Penelope's  shrill  girlish 
voice  protested.  'What  a -shame!  Miss  Jean,  have  I?  Do 
speak  np  for  me,  Miss  Jean,'  shaking  her  by  the  sleeve. 

*  Oh,  you  know,  Penelope ; '  but  Miss  Jean  could  only  giggle 
in  lieu  of  partisanship. 

*  Well,  come  away,  if  you  can  walk  after  all  that,'  proceeded 
Lord  Carnoustie,  no  whit  recanting.  *  Come  away,  and  get  rid  of 
it.  Well  get  back  to  the  house,  and  just  see  the  letter  bag,  and 
then  go  for  a  walk.' 

*  Come  for  a  walk  first,  uncle,'  coaxing. 

'  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,'  observed  Eedwood. 

'The  walk  first,  eh?  Oh,  very  well,  I've  no  objection.  We'll 
go  along  a  bit  this  way.     WiU  you  come  with  us,  Eedwood  ? ' 

He  had  merely  seen  in  the  arrival  of  the  post-bag  a  polite 
excuse  for  breaking  up  the  party,  and  bringing  the  scene  to  a 
close  with  idai.  In  reality  he  preferred  the  walk,  and  it  did  not 
at  all  surprise  him  that  Bedwood  did  the  same.  He  and  Eedwood 
and  Penelope  always  got  along  comfortably.  They  had  had  more 
than  one  tramp  together,  and  suited  each  other  as  a  harmonious  trio. 

The  two  gentlemen  were  to  shoot  together  presently ;  not,  of 
course,  until  after  the  first  few  days  succeeding  the  '  twelfth,'  but 
a  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  week  following,  and  Lord  Carnoustie 
owned  that  he  could  have  wished  Penelope  had  been  a  man  to 
join  the  party. 

Penelope  did  not  see  how  being  a  woman  made  any  difference. 
She  could  walk,  if  she  could  not  shoot ;  she  would  like  to  go  of  all 
things ;  and  she  was  beginning  joyously  to  urge  her  claims,  and 
the  arguments  by  which  all  prejudices  on  the  subject  might  be 
overcome,  when  she  caught  Eed  wood's  eye,  and  was  instantly  silent. 

Was  this  the  way  she  was  going  to  wipe  out  her  lapse  from 
decorum  in  Miss  Soutter's  parlour  ? 

She  bit  her  lip,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk  was 
prim  and  proper  enough  for  anybody. 

When  she  went  home,  she  told  herself  that  she  must  set  about 
making  the  match  between  Eedwood  and  her  cousin  without 
delay,  otherwise  Eedwood  might  be  thinking  thoughts  he  had  no 
right  to ;  might  be  harbouring  all  manner  of  tiresome,  imfounded 
suppositions. 

It  was  not  as  if  she  were  a  raw,  ignorant  girl ;  she  had  been 
about  the  world  to  a  certain  extent— enough,  at  any  rate,  to  teach 
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her  what  colour  men  were  apt  to  put  upon  impetuous  friendli- 
ness when  exhibited  towards  themselves  by  marriageable  young 
ladies.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  Bedwood  were  to  imagine  that  she 
was  throwing  herself  at  his  head :  and  as  she  had  been  so  idiotically 
impulsive,  and  had  made  matters  worse  by  confusion  and  blushes 
to  boot,  it  behoved  her  to  dispel  any  such  notion. 

Accordingly  she  planned  her  tactics  with  care. 

The  next  time  Eedwood  came  to  the  castle  he  found  himself 
unaccountably  baulked  of  any  desire  he  might  have  felt  to  attach 
himself  to  the  side  of  the  bright  girl  who  was  gradually  winning 
him  from  his  vexations;  and  in  Penelope's  place  there  was 
always  the  pale  cousin  who  had  been  his  first  attraction. 

He  no  longer  cared  for  Mina.  She  palled  upon  him.  She 
had  nothing  to  say ;  no  spirits,  no  wit,  no  spring ;  honestly  he 
thought  her  dull,  and  having  to  talk  to  her  a  bore.  But  how  to 
get  out  of  a  situation  he  had  brought  upon  himself?  He  had 
resolutely  selected  the  youngest  Miss  Carnoustie  as  the  recipient 
not  perhaps  of  attentions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  of 
politeness ;  he  had  been  wont  to  address  her  with  inquiries  be- 
traying an  interest  in  her  concerns ;  and  had  informed  her  of  his 
own.  When  relating  an  anecdote,  he  had  got  into  the  way  of 
looking  at  Mina  and  carefully  ignoring  Penelope,  of  whom  he  was 
by  fits  and  starts  desperately  afraid,  and  had  been  half  angry  with 
the  intercepting  laugh  which  would  ring  out  sometimes,  when  the 
latter,  always  on  the  alert  for  the  faintest  semblance  of  a  jest, 
would  see  the  point  of  the  tale  almost  before  it  was  spoken,  and 
force  upon  the  narrator  an  appreciation  of  her  quickness,  as  con* 
trasted  with  that  of  the  other. 

It  ought  to  have  been  jVlina  who  laughed,  and  yet  he  could 
not  help  liking  to  hear  Penelope  laugh.  He  could  not  help  being 
disarmed  by  it. 

Still,  he  had  had  his  intervals  of  distrust,  and  it  was  only 
now,  only  after  the  blithesome  hour  in  the  parlour  at  Grlen- 
more,  that  he  fairly  brought  himself  to  own  that  gaiety  and 
vivacity  were  not  the  unfailing  characteristics  of  a  false  and 
frivolous  heart.  That  much  allowed,  could  he  help  finding  dulness 
insupportable  ? 

The  poor  man  was  really  to  be  pitied.  He  had  set  dulness  on 
a  pedestal  and  worshipped  it.  It  had  seemed  to  him  the  one 
thing  to  be  desired  in  womankind.  That  a  face  should  be  £Edr 
and  soft,  a  manner  kindly  and  gentle,  a  smile  reluctant — ^that  was 
the  vlXitiiOi  Thvie  of  his  aspirations  ;   and  as  long  as  he  was 
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mentally  on  the  sick  list,  Mina  Carnoustie  was  precisely  the 
proper  sick-room  pap  required  for  his  nourishment. 

But  he  was  now  convalescent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
regaming  vigour  with  every  day,  and  becoming  again  not  only 
himself,  but  his  best  self,  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  had  always 
been  a  'straight'  man,  a  man  with  a  perfectly  pure  and  honour- 
able nature,  earnest,  painstaking,  steadfast.  At  one  time  he  had 
cherished  the  thought  of  making  for  himself  a  great  career,  but 
perhaps  his  abilities  were  hardly  on  a  scale  to  have  made  this 
possible.  He  had,  however,  abundance  of  common  sense  and 
good  feeling,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  those  who  knew,  that  he 
had  an  independence  of  thought  which  often  made  his  opinion  of 
greater  value  than  that  of  far  cleverer  men. 

One  thing  was  certain  ;  Bedwood  knew  what  he  liked  and,  in 
a  general  way,  what  he  wanted.  He  knew  now  that  he  was  no 
longer  disconsolate  and  irritable,  out  of  sorts  with  his  fellow- 
creatures  at  every  point ;  in  short,  that  he  had  had  his  fit  of  the 
blues,  and  come  out  of  it. 

That  being  the  case,  cheering  was  what  he  needed,  not 
repressing.  Mina  Carnoustie  was  not  a  cheering  girl — her  cousin 
Penelope  was.  Accordingly,  Penelope  was  the  antidote  to  the 
past  which  wisdom  prescribed.  He  did  not  think  he  should  ever 
be  again  caught  by  a  wily  winsomeness  of  disposition,  such  as  had 
entrapped  him  before, — but  it  was  certainly  lawful  to  get  all  the 
good  he  could  out  of  it. 

As  to  his  having  put  his  hand  on  Penelope's,  well,  it  was 
foolish  perhaps,  but  it  was  a  mere  spontaneous  movement  of 
approval,  when  he  had  been  unable  to  say  anything,  and  yet  had 
been  pleased  with  the  little  girl  for  speaking  up  so  nicely.  As  for 
looking  into  her  eyes  ?  Pooh !  Penelope  must  have  understood. 
She  was  not  thinking  of  matrimony  any  more  than  he  was. 
With  ordinary  care,  he  might  surely  enjoy  her  society. 

But  he  found  that  somehow  or  other  he  had  less  and  less  of 
the  society  to  enjoy.  A  few  days  after  the  tea-party  Bedwood 
and  his  friend  dined  at  the  castle.  Bedwood  had  not  dined 
there  for  some  time,  and  now  that  he  had  a  friend  who  could 
be  invited  also.  Lady  Carnoustie  was  pleased  to  issue  an  in- 
vitation. She  was  satisfied  with  Mr.  Merriman.  He  had  in- 
gratiated himself  with  her  by  the  simplest  methods,  and,  being 
practised  in  the  art  of  propitiating  dowagers,  had  almost  wondered 
at  the  ease  with  which  he  had  obtained  her  favour. 

She  had  actually  brought  out  her  harp,  tuned  it,  and  mended 
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the  broken  strings,  because  Mr.  Merriman's  mother  had  played 
the  harp ;  and  he  had  been  quite  affected  by  the  sight  of  one,  and 
had  begged  touchingly  to  be  allowed  to  hear  anyone  play  the 
harp  again.  He  had  found  his  way  by  himself  to  the  castle,  and 
dutifully  sat  by  applauding  and  selecting,  the  while  Bedwood 
was  supposed  to  be  looking  after  his  fishing  tackle  at  the  factor's 
cottage ;  and  the  invitation  to  dinner  was  his  reward. 

'I  get  on  with  them  first-rate,'  he  confided  to  his  friend. 
*  Nice,  quiet  people,  and  uncommonly  friendly.  The  young  one— 
your  one ' 

^  She  is  not  my  one.' 

^  All  right.  She's  a  nice  girl ;  aristocratic,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  The  elder  sisters  are  a  trifle  paasieSy  but  they  are 
amiable,  and  give  themselves  no  airs.  As  for  the  mother,  she  is 
quite  the  grande  dame ;  but  I  knew  how  to  manage  her ;  and  I 
flatter  myself  she  is  quite  taken  with  me.  Really,  you  are  in 
luck,  Bedwood.' 

Bedwood  turned  contemptuously  away.  He  understood  that 
the  fine  place  and  the  title  had  cast  a  glamour  over  every  member 
of  the  family  in  the  other's  eyes ;  and  while  telling  himself  that 
the  only  two  really  worth  notice  as  individuals  in  the  whole  party 
had  been  overlooked  in  the  above  encomium,  forgot  to  remember 
that  they  had  been  absent  when  Merriman  was  bringing  his 
observations  to  a  point. 

He  was,  however,  quite  willing  that  his  friend  should  be 
pleased ;  the  invitation  to  dinner  was  accepted,  and  on  the 
following  Tuesday  the  young  men  duly  appeared. 

They  had  not  expected  to  find  any  guests  beyond  themselves, 
but,  rather  to  Bedwood's  surprise,  who  by  this  time  was  versed 
in  his  neighbours'  ways,  when  they  were  ushered  into  the  great 
drawing-room  at  Carnoustie  Castle,  lit  for  the  occasion,  they 
beheld  several  fashionable-looking  strangers,  in  whose  honour  ob- 
viously the  state  apartment  had  been  put  into  requisition.  Bedwood 
had  never  been  received  in  it  before ;  it  was  too  large  for  ordinary 
use ;  and  he  instantly  divined  that  the  guests  who  had  caused 
such  a  divergence  from  the  ordinary  routine  must  be  people  of 
importance. 

They  were.  They  were  Sir  Bobert  and  Lady  Ainslie,  Captain 
Ainslie,  and  Miss  Alice  Ainslie — ^the  very  Ainslies  who  had  for- 
merly been  in  such  disgrace  with  their  Carnoustie  kith  and  kin 
that  all  relationly  intercourse  had  come  to  a  deadlock ;  but  who, 
having  now  ceased  to  think  any  more  about  the  little  jar,  which 
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the  intervention  of  six  years  had  indeed  caused  to  all  but  vanish 
from  memory,  had  proposed  a  visit. 

The  proposal,  indeed,  had  arrived  in  the  very  letter-bag  which 
liord  Carnoustie  had  espied  on  old  Posty's  back  from  the  Soutters' 
window ;  and  he  and  Penelope  had  gone  home  to  find  the  home- 
trio  in  a  flutter. 

19ie  Ainslies  wanted  to  come,  and  it  was  not  in  the  Carnoustie 
code  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  come  and  had  a  claim  to  come, 
should  be  refused  admittance  to  their  stronghold. 

They  could  put  aside  old  college  friends  and  ordinary  ac- 
qnaintances,  but  not  a  writer  who  owned  the  tie  of  blood.  The 
Ainslies  were  but  distant  connections.  And  it  was  true  that  they 
bad  not  been  at  Carnoustie  Castle  for  years,  and  that  the  Car- 
nousties  had  been  at  Robert's  Tower  last. 

This  latter  consideration  clinched  the  matter.  To  have  been 
at  a  house — even  though  the  stay  therein  had  been  marked 
by  unpleasantness — ^and  not  to  have  returned  the  hospitality  was 
bad  enough,  and  could  only  have  been  excused  by  the  nature  of 
the  circumstances;  but  to  decline  the  proffer  of  a  visit  was 
absolutely  impossible. 

*And  really  she  writes  very  politely,'  quoth  Lady  Carnoustie, 
stroking  her  cap  strings  and  turning  the  little  perfumed  sheet 
backwards  and  forwards  in  her  fingers.  '  It  is  certainly  true  that 
we  have  not  seen  anything  of  them  for  a  long  time,  and  we  used 
to  go  regularly  to  Eobert's  Tower.  I  dare  say  they  have  often 
wondered  why  we  ceased  to  go.  Lady  Ainslie  has  no  delicacy  of 
feeling,  as  we  all  know ;  doubtless  she  thinks  it  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence— and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  she  should  think  so.  I  am  not 
sorry  either,'  she  added  with  a  touch  of  grimness  in  her  smile, 
'  that  we  can  show  that  we  do  sometimes  see  eligible  young  men 
without  needing  to  encourage  them.  I  shall  invite  Mr.  Bedwood 
and  Mr.  Meniman  to  dine  while  the  Ainslies  are  here.' 

Throughout  the  next  few  days  one  would  hardly  have  known 
the  drowsy  old  domain. 

Everything  and  everybody  started  into  activity  as  though 
awakened  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  The  servants  without  and 
within  flew  to  make  amends  for  past  arrears  of  work  undone.  The 
gardeners  and  stablemen  ^  rushed '  their  work,  and  wondered  to 
find  how  it  had  accumulated.  The  housemaids  raked  out  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  remotest  turrets.  The  cooks  baked, 
boiled,  and  made  ready  cold  compounds  which  might  have  feasted 
an  army  in  a  siege. 
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Nurse  Ailsie  was  radiant.  Even  complaints  of  inadequate 
supplies  of  this  thing  and  that,  confessions  of  broken  crockery 
which  could  no  longer  be  hid,  and  sudden  announcements  of 
handles  off  doors,  and  broken  panes  in  windows — which  were 
sprung  upon  her  in  all  directions — fsuled  to  bring  a  cloud  to  her 
brow. 

Here  at  last  was  company,  and  company  of  the  right  sort. 
The  massive  silver  dinner  service,  the  lace-edged  piUow  slips,  and 
the  satin  coverlids  were  not  too  fine  now  to  be  in  use. 

The  chintzes  must  be  taken  off  in  the  long  drawing-room. 

When  she  heard  that  there  was  to  be  further  a  dinner  party, 
even  though  the  dinner  party  was  only  to  comprise  three  or  four 
extra  people,  she  lifted  up  her  hands,  and  Penelope  affirmed  she 
exclaimed,  *  Praise  the  Lord ! ' 

Ailsie  denied  this,  but  she  denied  it  with  such  a  ^  Hoot  awa 
wi'  ye,  Miss  Penelope,'  as  showed  the  slanderer  was  not£Eu:  wide  of 
the  mark.  '  Me !  I  said  naethin'  o'  the  kind,'  protested  the  old 
woirian,  stoutly.  *  Maybe  I  micht  hae  said  "  Praise," '  she  added, 
after  a  pause,  '  but  I  gat  nae  further,  that  I'll  stand  by.  I  was 
no  thinkin',  or  I  would  na'  hae  said  sae  muckle.  I  was  that  taen 
by  surprise.  If  I  said  '^  Praise,"  that  was  a' ;  and  it  was  naethin' 
mair  than  surprise  that  did  it.  Noo,  dinna  ye  gang  an'  mak  a 
story  o'  that,  Penelope.* 

Penelope  had  by  this  time  so  &r  advanced  in  favour  as  to 
share  with  her  cousins  the  private  use  of  her  Christian  name, 
without  the  prefix.  She  was  now  in  the  mood  for  a  tussle,  and 
had  just  lifted  her  voice  to  reply  to  the  above,  when  there 
came  a  loud  and  yet  uncertain  tap  at  the  outer  door — one  of  the 
many  outer  doors  in  which  the  castle  abounded — and  both  stopped 
to  listen. 

*  It's  Tosh,'  quoth  Mrs.  Alison,  astutely.  *  I  kenned  he  wad 
be  here  the  day.  Nae  matter  whaur  he  is,  he  feels  the  smell  o' 
comp'ny  food,  an'  he's  here  by  nicht.'  Then  winking  and  blinking, 
'  I'm  no  gaun  to  let  on  that  I  hear  him.  He  may  tap  till  he's 
weary.  Losh !  what  a  noise !  He  kens  I'm  here,  the  impident 
loon!' 

*  Oh,  let  him  in,'  said  Penelope. 

^  Let  him  in,  the  day  ?  Na.  I  hae  nae  time  for  the  likes  o' 
him.  There's  your  ain  maid,  she's  been  hinnerin*  me  half  the 
time  a'ready.     She  mun  hae  pincushions  for  the  spare  rooms.' 

'Marie  can  n:iake  beautiful  pincushions.  Do  let  her  make 
some.' 
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'  Aweel,  I  gied  her  some  pieces,  and  she  can  mak  o'  them  what 
Bhe  pleases ;  but  she's  no  to  think  we  hae  naethin'  o'  our  ain. 
Oor  rooms  is  as  guid  as  ither  fowks ;  but  I  said  she  could  try,  jist 
to  pBcify  her.  Hark  to  yon  impidence ! '  as  Tosh  thimdered  away. 
'  Jist  let  him  be,  let  him  be  ;  he'll  sune  weary  o't,  if  we  tak'  nae 
heed.  Miss  Penelope,'  hesitating,  Hhere  was  somethin' I  had  i'  my 
mind  when  ye  cam'  in.  It's  aboot  dinner-tables.  Ye'U  be  seein'  a 
mony  gran'  dinner- tables  in  London,  and  maybe  they're  different 
from  what  we  hae  here ;  whiles  there's  new  ways  o'  dressin'  them  ? ' 
interrogatively.  '  No  that  we  need  mind ;  but  still,  if  so  be  as 
there  was  onythin'  newer  fengled — Hyslop  an'  me's  auld-ferrant 
-flu'  we  wadna  like  to  be  behindhand  for  thae  Ainslies.  Is  there 
onythin'  ye  can  mind  o'  ? ' 

^I'm  a&aid  I  never  thought  about  it,*  began  Penelope,  but 
meeting  a  look  of  disappointment,  she  paused,  and  ransacked  her 
brains.  *  I  dare  say  I  could  arrange  the  flowers  in  a  new  way.  I 
do  remember  one  very  pretty  dinner-table  I  saw  just  before  I  left. 
Oh  yes,  Ailsie,  111  try  my  best.' 

*  That's  a  guid  bairn.  Jist  try,  or  Hyslop  he'll  dump  doon 
onythin',  and  think  it  looks  michtyfine;  and  Finlayson  he'll  send 
in  a  wheen  great  muckle  stacks  o'  flowers,  strappit  as  hard  an'  as 
ticht  as  a  drum-major.  I  think  naethin'  o'  their  taste,  neither  t'  ane 
nor  the  t'  ither.  But  you  jist  tell  them  you  are  gaun  to  do  it  in  a 
new  way ;  they  canna  fin'  feut  wi'  that ;  an'  I'll  see  ye  hae  the  best 
napery — oh,  baud  the  tongue  o'  ye,  canna  ye  ?'  as  Tosh  still  plied 
his  stick  monotonously.  *  I  maun  send  him  awa',  or  he'll  be  there 
a'  day,'  turning  to  her  cupboard,  and  reappearing  armed  with 
a  large  slice  of  bread  and  jam. 

Tosh,  however,  was  not  to  be  put  off,  even  with  bread  and 
jam. 

'  Eh,  let  me  come  in  and  rest  my  banes,  mistress.  I  hae  come 
frae  Inverashet,  and  the  road's  gey  sair  on  a  day  like  this.  Let 
me  sit  doon  a  bit,  and  gie  me  a  drap  milk.  I'll  no  hinner  ye 
lang,'  and  he  pressed  past  into  the  little  parlour. 

*  What  were  ye  aboot  at  Inverashet,  Tosh  ?'  Ailsie's  curiosity 
was  piqued,  as  the  cunning  idiot  meant  it  to  be.  Tosh  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  half  his  popularity  in  the  countryside  was  due  to 
a  happy  knack,  which  he  had  brought  to  much  perfection,  of 
playing  tell-tale,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  his  part  of  the  country, 
'Tale-pat.' 

He  had  picked  up  something  at  Inverashet  which  he  fancied 
wonid  not  be  unwelcome  at  Carnoustie  Castle,  and  he  was  now 
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paving  the  way  for  its  reception,  in  order  that  it  should  not  go 
too  cheap. 

'What  was  I  doin'?'  he  repeated,  indignantly.  'Makin'  a 
freenly  call.  What  mair  wad  I  need  to  be  doin'  ?  Me  and  Ked- 
wood's  freens ;  and  he  tell't  me  to  look  in  i'  the  bye  gann.  He 
was  talkin'  aboot  yersels,'  he  subjoined,  slily. 

*  No  to  you,'  retorted  Ailsie,  with  confidence.  *  Gentlefolks 
doesna  talk  o'  ilk  ither  to  bits  o'  bodies  like  you,  Tosh.  It  wad 
be  wi'  that  ither  gentleman.' 

'  An'  what  if  it  was  ?'  rejoined  Tosh,  sulkily.  '  I  heard  him. 
That  was  a'  I  wanted.  He  said — eh,  what  for  are  ye  rinnin'  ?' 
to  Penelope,  who  had  turned  towards  the  door.  '  Anm't  I  gaun 
to  tell  ye  what  he  said  ?    Says  he ' 

But  Penelope  raised  her  hand. 

'  Tosh,  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  because  you  don't  mean  any 
harm,  and  you  know  no  better.  But  you  must  not  repeat  to  me 
what  you  overheard  Mr.  Redwood  say.  It  is  not  right.  Tosh,  to 
listen  to  people  and  carry  away  their  conversation.' 

'  Faiz !  he  canna  understan'  that.  Miss  Penelope,'  murmured 
Ailsie,  aside.  '  An'  he'll  no  be  hinnered  o'  doing  it.  We  jist  let 
him  say  his  say.    It's  best  to  tak  no  heed  o'  onythin'.' 

'  Whatten's  that  ye're  saying,  mistress?' 

Tosh  was  regarding  the  two  with  lowering  brows. 

*  Dinna  vex  him,'  continued  Ailsie  in  a  whisper ;  '  he's  raal 
crabbit  when  he's  put  aboot.   Let  him  say  his  say,  an'  be  dune  wi'  it.' 

Penelope  hesitated.  At  times  she  was  still  a  little  afraid  of 
the  burly  idiot,  perceiving  that  albeit  not  of  a  malicious  nature, 
he  was  best  left  unprovoked ;  and,  moreover,  she  was  dying 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell ; — but  courage  and  honour  won  the 
day.     Without  a  word  she  marched  to  the  door. 

'  Aweel,  you're  no  the  ane,  ye  need  na  think  it,'  bawled  Tosh 
angrily  after  her ;  '  Redwood's  for  your  betters.  It's  the  Car- 
nous  ties  he's  to  marry  upon,  and  it's  mysel'  heard  him  say 
sae ! ' 

The  loud  tones  of  his  voice  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  distinctness 
with  which  each  word  fell  upon  her  departing  ear  as  she  turned 
away. 

'  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad,'  said  she  to  herself  with  a  little 
laugh,  '  very  glad.' 

Then  again,  when  a  little  further  ofif,  '  Very  glad.' 

'  This  simplifies  matters,'  our  matchmaker  proceeded  aft«r  yet 
another  pause.    '  It  is  a  piece  of  valuable  information.    I  should  not 
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have  listened ;  but  as  Tosh  gave  me  no  choice,  it  is  quite  as  well  that 
I  hearcL  Now,  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  about.  Those  two  men 
have  been  talking ;  and  I  dare  say  Mr.  Merriman  having  chaffed 
Mr.  Bedwood  about  Mina,  Mr.  Redwood  in  his  serious  way  has 
replied  by  confessing  the  facts  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Merriman. 
What  luck  that  Tosh  heard  them !  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  say 
that — ^but  all  the  same,  it  is.  It  is  so  very  enlightening ;  so  very 
inspiring ;  altogether  I  am  so  pleased.  I  shall  work  for  this  now, 
heart  and  soul ;  somehow  I  have  been  rather  half-hearted  about 
it  this  week.  But  now  that  I  know — ^yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Redwood, 
this  news  has  given  quite  a  fillip  to  my  spirits,  and  your  table 
decorations  for  the  dinner  party  shall  be  magnificent — ^but  all  the 
same,  if  I  catch  you  bringing  that  beast  of  a  dog  about  the  place ! 
She  could  not  think  of  the  big  black  head  and  the  pathetic 
eyes  without  shrinking  into  herself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

*A  WEEK  IS  A  CONFOUNDEDLY  LONG   TIME.' 

It  is  hard  upon  a  man  of  means  to  become  suddenly  poor  through 
no  &ult  of  his  own,  and  everyone  who  has  undergone  this 
revulsion  of  fate  is  sincerely  to  be  pitied  ;  more,  he  usually  finds 
the  world  compassionate :  but  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  scale  of 
misfortune  which  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  indifference,  and  yet 
which  is  not  without  its  sufferings  to  the  victim. 

When  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  Who  had  never  been  a  wealthy  man, 
but  who  had  nevertheless  lived  in  comfort  as  became  his  position 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  found  that  year  by  year  he  had 
less  and  less  to  live  upon,  and  more  and  more  need  to  cut  down 
every  expense,  his  friends  and  acquaintances  made  short  work  of 
his  troubles. 

They  said  he  had  only  to  do  as  his  neighbours  did — let  his 
place,  and  go  and  live  quietly  somewhere  else  till  the  bad  times 
were  over,  and  the  agricultural  depression  which  had  proved  so 
unkind  to  the  Scottish  lairds,  as  well  as  their  English  neighbours, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  was  all  very  easy  to  say,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  easy 
to  do.  There  were  several  preliminary  stages  to  be  passed  through 
before  anything  could  be  done  at  all,  and  each  one  of  those  in  the 
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case  before  us  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  Sir  Robert  had  first  to  be 
talked  over  into  thinking  the  idea  a  feasible  one ;  he  had  then  to 
be  induced  to  adopt  it ;  finally,  he  had  to  find  his  tenant.  At 
the  last,  when  he  had  become  eager  for  this  important  piece  to 
appear  on  his  chessboard,  tenants  had  been  coy. 

At  length,  however,  Eobert's  Tower  had  passed  for  the  time 
being  into  other  hands,  and  the  baronet  and  his  family  had  been 
turned  loose  to  graze  in  pastures  new. 

In  the  first  rebound  of  feeling,  consequent  on  having  the 
matter  settled,  thiugs  had  gone  fairly  well ;  but  then  had  come  a 
time  when  moving  about  from  place  to  place  was  no  longer  a 
novelty ;  when  letting  the  family  estate  was  no  longer  a  panacea 
for  every  ill ;  and  when  all  the  grievances  of  a  proprietor  who 
beholds  from  afar  his  own  lands  being  lairded  over  and  enjoyed  by 
an  interloper,  were  keenly  felt. 

Adversity,  which  as  a  rule  briags  out  whatever  good  stuff  there 
may  be  in  a  man,  had  no  such  apparent  effect  on  Sir  Kobert 
Ainslie,  perhaps  because  there  was  nothing  in  him  to  ennoble. 
He  had  been  an  amiable,  he  was  now  a  peevish,  nonentity.  The 
loss  of  money  simply  made  him  unable  to  think  of  anything  else. 

Lady  Ainslie  may  be  described  in  still  fewer  words.  She  was 
a  careless,  kind-hearted  woman  of  fashion,  who,  if  she  sometimes 
blimdered  when  endeavouring  to  further  the  interests  of  her 
friends,  at  all  events  was  just  aw  maladroit  and  occasionally  as 
unlucky  when  looking  after  her  own. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  her  indignation  regarding  a 
certain  episode,  Lady  Carnoustie  had  denounced  her  kinswoman 
as  coarse  and  malignant.  The  latter  term  was  unfair;  the  former 
perhaps  was,  in  a  certain  degree,  just.  In  fashionable  circles  the 
finer  feelings  are  swiftly  blunted  ;  and  one  woman  will  say  things 
of  another,  and  assign  to  her  motives  and  springs  of  action  which 
revolt  the  more  delicate  ear,  without  malice  and  without  at  all 
comprehending  the  extent  of  the  accusation ;  nay,  the  speaker 
probably  does  not  see  her  own  remarks  in  the  light  of  an  accu- 
sation at  all. 

Thus,  when  Joanna  Carnoustie  was  adjured  to  bid  her  mother 
good  speed  in  her  implied  readiness  to  receive  a  son-in-law,  no 
harm  was  intended — but  the  contrary. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  J^ady  Ainslie  meant  to  do  a 
good  turn  all  round.  She  was  gratified  that  her  house  had  been 
the  meeting-place  for  two  young  people  who  took  kindly  to  one 
another;  and  even  had  nothing  further  been  possible  between 
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them,  would  have  enjoyed  and  furthered  a  flirtation.  But  when, 
as  in  the  instance  referred  to,  an  engagement  would  have  been 
approved  of  by  both  fiEimilies,  and  when  she  would  have  been 
belauded  jEeut  and  near  for  bringing  about  the  match,  she  might 
really  have  been  pardoned  for  feeling  anxious  lest  any  doubts  or 
misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  Camousties  shoi]dd  delay  its 
speedy  accomplishment. 

The  Camousties,  she  argued,  were  so  terribly  respectable.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  be  respectable,  of  course;  and  really  the 
young  men  of  the  day  were  often  quite  too  shocking :  but  when 
it  had  been  Mina  Carnoustie's  extraordinary  good  fortune  to 
attract  a  ferfecUy  excellent,  absolutely  irreproachable  suitor — 
and  when  everyone  knew  how  rare  such  suitors  were — it  would  be 
too  provoking  if  poor  dear  Mina's  stupid  parents  were  to  haggle 
about  their  consent. 

She  had  tried  to  make  them  talk  about  Walter  Etheridge,  but 
they  would  not.  She  had  tried  to  force  it  upon  them  that  Walter 
was  the  best  young  man  that  ever  lived,  and  they  had  only  met 
her  emphatic  assurance  by  vacant  stares,  suggestive  of  an  internal, 
*  What  is  that  to  us  ? '  So  that  she  had  really  felt  quite  nervous 
when  the  last  day  came,  and  none  of  the  party  seemed  to  see 
anything,  and  would,  as  likely  as  not,  be  taken  altogether  by 
surprise  when  Walter  spoke  out. 

It  would  have  been  nice  if  Walter  could  have  spoken  out  at 
Bobert's  Tower,  but  he  had  thought  he  hardly  could  do  that  on 
three  days'  acquaintanceship,  although  he  had  owned  to  being 
ready  with  his  oflFer  as  soon  as  propriety  admitted  of  his  making  it. 

*Will  he  ever  get  the  chance?'  his  hostess  had  wondered. 
She  did  not  know  the  infinite  resources  of  a  man  in  love.  She 
had  heard  Etheridge  feeling  his  way,  and  noted  in  what  direction 
he  meant  the  war-path  to  lie.  She  had  laughed  to  herself  as  she 
marked  him  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  archaeological 
remains,  and  gradually  enclosing  them  in  his  net,  till  she  had 
scarce  been  able  to  refrain  from  a  triumphant '  Bravo ! '  when  Lord 
Carnoustie's  lips  had  uttered  the  magic  word,  *  luncheon.' 

In  her  excitement  caution  seemed  no  longer  needed.  She 
felt  she  must  speak,  or  die  for  it ;  and  the  result  had  been  her 
whisper  on  the  doorstep. 

How,  and  in  what  manner,  or  from  what  source  had  come  the 
collapse,  neither  she  nor  any  others  ever  knew ;  Etheridge  had 
merely  penned  the  briefest  of  notes,  in  which,  without  adverting 
to  his  blasted  hopes,  he  informed  his  amiable  confidante  that 
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he  had  spent  an  unsatisfactory  hour  at  Carnoustie  Castle,  that  he 
had  seen  only  6om6  of  the  party,  and  that  he  had  not  been  invited 
to  return  thither  after  viewing  the  ostensible  object  of  his  visit. 
He  was  leaving  Scotland,  and,  thanking  her  for  her  kindness, 
hoped  they  might  meet  in  the  south,  later  on. 

'There!  Did  I  not  tell  you?'  exclaimed  the  unconscious 
perpetrator  of  all  the  mischief.  *Did  I  not  tell  you  those 
wretched  Camousties  would  cut  their  own  throats  somehow  ? ' 

Consequent  on  this,  a  coolness  had  ensued  between  the 
families,  which  neither  curiosity  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  desire  to 
flaunt  their  triumph  on  the  other,  could  overcome  sufficiently  to 
bring  about  a  renewal  of  intercourse, 

'  I  will  not  have  her  in  the  house !  *  cried  the  one  lady. 

*  There  is  no  pleasure  in  going  to  see  such  a  simpleton!' 
protested  the  other. 

But  year  after  year  had  passed,  and  many  things  had  hap- 
pened. Family  cares,  sorrows,  anxieties,  the  vicissitudes  of 
health  and  fortune  had  almost  obliterated  any  recollection  of  the 
whole  aflfair  from  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  world ;  while 
Time  of  itself,  unaided  and  unsupplemented,  had  softened  and 
dimmed  its  outlines  on  the  part  of  their  rustic  kinsfolk. 

It  was  without  heartburnings  on  either  side  that  greetings 
passed  on  the  arrival  of  the  expected  guests  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

*  Was  that  Etheridge's  one  ? '  inquired  Captain  Ainslie,  as  he 
strolled  into  his  mother's  room  before  dinner.  *  That  tall,  fair  girl 
in  the  blue  frock.' 

*  Mina  ?    Yes.    But  she  is  not  as  pretty  as  she  was.' 
"Jove!    What  a  height  she  is!    What  girl  was  that  they 

were  talking  of?  Some  girl  they  said  was  living  with  them.' 
(Penelope  had  not  yet  appeared.)  *  Who  is  she,  and  what  is  she 
doing  here  ? '  inquired  the  young  man  next. 

*  Really,  you  will  have  to  find  that  out  for  yourself.  They 
all  told  me,  but  I  did  not  listen  to  any  of  them.' 

*  Like  jou  that,  mother.  I  thought  you  looked  rather  sleepy. 
What  scarecrows  the  old  girls  are!  I  don't  wonder  they  have 
never  found  anyone  to  marry  them.  I  say,  they  might  have  had 
some  other  people  to  meet  us.' 

*  They  never  do.  There  never  is  a  soul  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 
I  was  afraid  you  would  find  it  dull,  but  your  father  had  no  other 
chance  of  shooting ' 

*  All  right.  No  more  had  I  at  present.  But  as  I  am  here,  I 
am  sure  to  get  asked  to  other  places.  People  won't  invite  you 
unless  you  are  actually  in  Scotland,  for  fear  of  your  stopping  too 
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long,  but  if  you  can  be  carted  on  to  your  next  quarters  they  are 
not  fio  chary.' 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  a  week  here,  Bob  ? ' 

*A  week?'  Bob's  face  elongated.  *It  would  be  a  con- 
foundedly long  time,'  he  muttered. 

*  You  see  we  have  not  many  places  on  our  visiting  list  this 
autumn ;  several  are  shut  up  that  we  used  to  go  to.  This  is  a 
comfortable  house ^ 

'  Oh,  it's  a  good  enough  billet.  But  a  week !  Hang  it  all ! 
A  week !  You  did  not  tell  me  you  were  going  to  let  us  in  for  a 
week,  you  know,'  reproachfully. 

*You  can  take  yourself  off  if  you  find  it  insupportable, 
though  I  think  you  would  be  foolish  to  do  so.  You  are  in  good 
quarters,  with  the  prospect  of  good  shooting.' 

^  No,  ma'am,  no.'  Captain  Ainslie  shook  his  head.  '  You  are 
out  there,  ma'am.  Not  good  shooting  as  men  call  shooting.  I 
have  interviewed  the  old  gentleman  on  the  subject,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  the  shooting  is  decidedly  shady.  He  does  not 
blow  what  good  shooting  really  means,  he  has  rusted  so  long  in 
this  one  place.  Unless  you  go  about  from  moor  to  moor  you 
can't  tell  good  shooting  from  bad.' 

*  At  any  rate,  it  is  shooting  of  some  kind,  and  you  told  me 
yourself  you  had  no  definite  prospect  of  getting  any  unless  you 
came  with  us ' 

*  Ay,  but  people  will  ask  me  once  I  am  set  a-going.  Besides, 
you  said  you  would  take  me  in  tow,  and  I  am  depending  on  you.' 

*  And  am  I  not  doing  all  I  can  for  you  ?  I  have  brought  you 
to  this  beautiful  place  during  the  very  first  week  of  grouse-shoot- 
ing, and  I  heard  Lord  Carnoustie  inviting  you  to  go  out  on  the 
moor  to-morrow.  Eeally,  I  think  you  are  quite  ungrateful,* 
concluded  the  speaker,  not  unreasonably  aggrieved. 

But  no  one  could  ever  succeed  in  putting  Bob  Ainslie  in  the 
wrong.  He  was  possessed  of  the  smoothest,  thicke&t  skin  that 
ever  protected  mortal  man  from  reproach  or  assault.  He  had  no 
objection  to  anybody's  finding  fault  with  him,  or  being  angry 
with  him.  If  a  lie  were  brought  home  to  his  door  he  would, 
metaphorically,  step  over  it.  In  his  regiment  he  was  not  disliked, 
for  it  would  have  been  useless  to  disUke  him ;  while  his  imper- 
turbable good  temper  made  him  rather  a  pleasant  companion  than 
otherwise.  But  it  was  said  of  him  that  anybody  who  took  his 
word  about  any  mortal  thing  deserved  to  be  swindled  for  being  the 
greater  fool  of  the  two. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  young  man  had  agreed  to  put 
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himself  under  the  wing  of  his  parents  for  a  round  of  autumn  visits, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  He  had  neg- 
lected to  provide  himself  with  invitations — aocording  to  his 
mother ;  he  was  such  a  consummate  ass  that  nobody  would  ask 
him — according  to  his  father.  Sir  Robert  and  his  wife  differed  in 
their  estimate  of  their  eldest  son,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Sir  Robert  had  the  world  on  his  side, 

^  He  can't  even  shoot,  unless  the  birds  are  as  thick  as  crocuses 
on  the  ground  ! '  he  was  wont  to  aver ;  but  even  his  rasping  laugh 
when  a  shot  missed  failed  to  disturb  the  delinquent's  equanimity. 

'  Ha !  Missed  ?  Better  luck  next  time.'  Bob  would  put  in 
another  cartridge,  and  join  in  the  laugh. 

The  only  thing  he  really  minded  was  dulness,  and  in  the 
present  instance  his  soul  foreboded  dulness  dire  and  unreUeved. 

'  The  place  is  well  enough,'  he  mused,  '  but  you  must  allow, 
mother,  they  are  a  rummy  lot.  I  don't  know  how  I'm  ever  to  get 
along  with  them.  If  they  had  only  had  some  pretty  girls  here 
that  a  fellow  could  talk  to ' 

*  I  dare  say  the  cousin  may  prove  to  be  pretty.' 

*  You  say  that  to  make  me  stay.  She  is  sure  to  be  just  such 
another  as  themselves,  and  they  are  the  queerest  old  girls ;  how* 
ever,  I  dare  say  they  are  not  bad  when  you  get  over  their  scraggi- 
ness — I'll  do  my  best.  After  all,  it's  beastly  hard  on  them  not  to 
be  married,  and  I  dare  say  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they're  not. 
Mina  is  the  best  of  the  three,'  meditatively. 

'  Mina  was  a  very  pretty  girl  half  a  dozen  years  ago/  rejoined 
his  mother. 

*  Tol-lol.  She  could  never  have  been  more  than  tol.  She  has 
no  complexion,  and  her  nose  sticks  out.  She  may  look  better  by 
candlelight,'  again  meditating. 

*  She  always  did.  We  said  so  at  Robert's  Tower.  She  lit  up 
wonderfully.  And,  poor  girl,  she  looked  so  bright  and  happy  in 
those  days.' 

'  Not  much  of  that  left.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  girl 
with  a  more  hang-dog  expression.  And  so  we  are  to  be  a  week 
here,  are  we  ?  Well,'  with  a  sigh,  *  it  will  have  to  be  worried 
through,  I  suppose.  But  remember,  mother,  before  you  commit 
yourself,  a  week  is  a  confoundedly  long  time,'  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  an  air  of  solemn  admonishment.  '  I  would  not  say  too  much 
about  it  before  you  have  had  time  to  think  it  over.  'Pon  my 
word,  I  can't  for  my  part  recollect  ever  stopping  a  week  in  one 
place,  that  is  to  say  on  a  visit,  in  my  life.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXHL 

FASHIONABLE     ARRIVALS. 

Penelofb  had  begged  to  be  excused  being  present  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Ainslies. 

Busy  with  her  plots  and  plans,  and  with  all  her  thoughts 
intent  npon  the  one  subject,  she  had  felt  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  fresh,  lively,  uninterested  and  uninteresting  people  a 
Uresome  interruption,  and  been  impatient  of  the  endless  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  projected  visit  had  given  rise. 

Everybody  had  tried,  moreover,  to  enlighten  her,  and  make 
her  curious  and  excited  about  the  Ainslies.  Even  her  aunt  had 
began  in  accents  of  formal  condescension,  *  You  will  naturally 
want  to  know  who  these  Ainslies  are,  my  dear  Penelope,' — when 
she  did  not  want  in  the  least ;  and  she  had  been  obliged  to  listen, 
with  the  best  grace  she  could,  to  lengthened  details  of  genealogy 
which  at  no  time  would  have  been  of  interest,  and  were  at  the 
present  crisis  simply  unendurable. 

She  had  fared  better  with  Louisa.  Louisa  had  started  con- 
versation with,  'We  are  pleased  that  Alice  Ainslie  is  coming,  on 
your  account,  Penelope,'  and  been  permitted  to  get  no  further. 
Penelope  had  turned  upon  her. 

*  Why  upon  my  account?'  she  had  demanded,  almost  fiercely. 

*  Did  you  not  know  ?  Did  no  one  tell  you  ?'  Mild  astonish- 
ment mingled  with  exultation  in  the  speaker's  accents.  She  could 
scarcely  believe  in  her  good  fortune.  It  had  actually  been  left,  to 
her  to  inform  Penelope  of  the  joyful  surprise  in  store.  '  Alice 
Ainslie  is  just  your  own  age,'  she  said. 

'IsthataU?' 

*  All ! '  repeated  Miss  Carnoustie,  confused  by  such  a  reception 
of  her  intelligence.  *  Dear  me !  Why,  really !  Why,  Penelope, 
I  thought — we  all  thought  that  it  would  be  so  delightful  for  you 
to  have  a  companion ' 

*  Thank  you,  but  I  don't  want  a  companion.  Why  should  you 
suppose  I  needed  a  companion?'  drumming  with  her  foot  upon 
the  floor.  (Internally,  *  I  have  enough  to  do  and  to  think  of 
without  having  another  troublesome  girl  poking  in  her  nose.^) 
^  I  detest  those  sort  of  companions,'  cried  she  ungratefully. 

Louisa  wisely  elected  not  to  repeat  this  little  conversation. 
She  was  a  sweet-natured  woman,  and  such  perplexing  little  out- 
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breaks  on  the  part  of  others  were  safe  with  her.  She  would  not 
have  them  reach  her  mother's  ear  for  the  world. 

And  Penelope  was  really  in  earnest ;  it  was  no  fit  of  childish 
petulance  which  prompted  the  above  declaration.  A  month 
before,  and  she  would  have  responded  joyously  to  Louisa's  an- 
nouncement, and  been  as  eager  as  heart  could  wish  to  know  down 
to  the  minutest  item  everything  her  cousin  could  tell  her  about 
this  stranger  of  her  own  age,  who  would  be  likely  to  share  her 
own  tastes  and  feelings — ^more  likely,  at  least,  than  any  of  the 
Gamousties— and  who  would  at  least  be  able  to  talk  the  talk  she 
was  accustomed  to. 

A  month  before,  she  had  been  at  her  lowest  ebb  for  society. 
She  had  often  had  to  go  for  days  and  days  without  any— to  be 
called  any.  It  was  at  that  time  that  she  had  most  frequented  the 
factor's  house,  and  been  fain  to  bake  cakes  and  scones  in  the  old 
ladies'  kitchen,  and  beg  for  Katie  and  Flora  to  take  her  boating 
and  fishing.  She  had  been  wont  to  say,  '  If  I  had  only  BOffMone 
to  talk  to!' 

But  now,  it  was  all  the  other  way  round.  She  did  not  want 
to  talk  to  anyone. 

She  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  and  do  her  work ;  give  her  whole 
mind  to  the  task ;  ponder  over  it,  probe  it ;  wring  out  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet  of  it. 

Every  other  topic  was  flavourless.  The  narrow  stage  on  which 
figured  the  two  or  three  actors  whose  weal  or  woe  was  ever  before 
her  eyes  was  all-sufficient.  How  stupid,  dull,  commonplace,  would 
sound  the  London  prattle  which  had  once  been  music  to  her 
ears! 

And  Penelope  was  conscious  of  being  '  out  of  it '  all,  besides. 
She  did  not  altogether  like  that.  This  worrying  girl  would  stare 
at  her  ignorance,  and  perhaps  patronise  her  on  the  strength  of  it, 
on  finding  that  of  current  events  and  season  novelties  the  whilom 
London  young  lady  knew  as  little  as  her  rustic  cousins. 

ShoiJd  she  try  contempt  ?  But  she  remembered  how  she  her- 
self had  smiled  at  the  air  adopted  by  Lady  Carnoustie  and  her 
disciples  towards  the  topics  of  the  time ;  and  how  in  her  own 
mind  she  had  ridiculed  the  importance  they  attached  to  every 
trifling  circumstance  within  their  own  radius,  as  compared  with 
their  indifference  to  the  affairs  of  nations. 

Lord  Carnoustie  alone  perused  a  daily  newspaper,  and  even 
he  never  found  in  it  food  for  general  conversation.  His  wife 
and  his  daughters  were  content  to  receive  from  him  the  news  of  a 
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birth,  marriage,  or  death,  their  own  current  literature  confining 
itself  to  the  local  weekly  and  a  few  semi-religious  organs.  '  Dear 
mamma  thought  there  was  so  much  time  wasted  over  reading 
newspapers,'  Penelope  had  been  informed. 

At  first  Penelope  had  set  herself  steadily  to  disregard  dear 
mamma.  She  was  not  obliged  to  give  in  to  whims  of  this  kind 
during  a  six  months'  stay ;  and,  with  something  of  defiance  in  her 
manner,  she  had  insisted  on  discussing  this  point  and  that  with 
her  host,  which  she  would  openly  preface  by  the  words,  '  It  was 
in  to-day's  paper.'  But  Lady  Carnoustie,  for  a  wonder,  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear ;  and  had  she  cared  to  do  so  she  might  now  have  exulted 
in  the  wisdom  of  such  forbearance ;  since  Penelope,  finding  that  no 
one  opposed  her,  and  that  it  was  difficult  and  poor  sport  making 
head  against  the  old  lord's  lack  of  intelligence  and  ignorance  of 
the  subjects  tmder  treatment,  gradually  forgot  to  find  her  way  into 
the  library,  where  alone  the  TvtMS  was  to  be  had,  and  after  losing 
the  thread  once  or  twice,  had  now  passed  several  weeks  without 
having  once  glanced  through  the  familiar  sheets. 

Accordingly  she  felt  she  did  not  know  what  people  in  general 
were  about,  or  what  was  going  on  outside  Carnoustie  Castle. 

Not  only  that,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  know.  She  had  been 
sleeping — dreaming — and  was  only  half-awake.  She  would  fain 
have  resisted  further  rousing.  It  was  this  which  made  her  reply 
with  such  brusquerie  to  poor  Louisa's  well-meant  congratulations, 
and  which  sent  her  away  with  a  frown  on  her  brow. 

Since  the  little  scene  in  nurse  Alison's  room  she  had  managed 
to  be  a  good  deal  alone,  excusing  this  to  herself  by  the  plea  that 
she  must  think  out  the  situation. 

No  one,  not  even  her  cousin  Mina,  held  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion as  she  did.  Mina  only  knew  that  her  misplaced  attachment 
had  been  discovered  and  put  down  with  a  high  hand,  stamped  out 
indeed  so  swiftly  and  sternly  as  not  to  allow  of  a  spark's  escaping 
to  illuminate  anyone's  ignorance;  also  she  might  guess  with 
tolerable  accuracy  whom  Penelope  had  designed  should  supplant 
and  succeed  Torquil  Macalister  in  her  aflFections;— but  Mina  had 
not  heard  Tosh. 

That  Tosh  was  speaking  the  truth,  the  exact  truth,  and  no- 
thing but  the  truth,  Penelope  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Every  presumption  was  in  favour  of  its  being  so. 

The  i)oor  half-witted  creature  was  most  unhkely  to  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  for  himself,  to  begin  with — his  mind 
seldom  running  upon  anything  beyond  his  own  daily  needs,  or  the 
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simple  tattle  of  the  countryside;  and  even  if  by  any  chance  he 
had  conjectured  sufficient  to  form  the  basis  of  a  piece  of  gossip 
relating  to  the  Carnoustie  family,  he  was  &ithful  enough  and 
shrewd  enough  not  to  bring  it  to  Ailsie. 

*  He  would  not  dare  to  toll  her  anything  but  the  truth/  wisely 
concluded  Penelope. 

Tosh  was  known  to  be  more  in  awe  of  Mistress  Alison  than  of 
any  living  being. 

*  Besides,'  reflected  Penelope,  further,  *he  was  excited  by 
something  which  had  really  happened,  ikat  anyone  could  see. 
If  he  had  made  it  up,  he  would  have  looked  differently,  and 
spoken  differently.  He  did  not  merely  shout  it  out  at  me,  to 
punish  me  for  not  listening;  he  had  meant  to  tell  the  same  thing 
with  effect,  from  the  first.' 

Then  after  awhile,  '  What  a  mean  way  of  learning  a  thing ! 
Mr.  Redwood  takes  a  friend  into  confidence  about  his  matrimonial 
intentions,  and  a  vagrant  passing  by  overhears  and  comes  running 
straight  to  us  with  the  news.  What  a  blessing  no  one  was  there 
but  Ailsie  and  me !  Ailsie  must  hold  her  tongue,  as  I  shall  do. 
It  would  be  horrible  if  she  were  spreading  it  about,  and  I  know  it 
is  what  she  has  wanted  all  along,  I  know  it  is.  Well,  and  so  is  it 
what  I  want.     I — I  want  it  very  much.' 

Penelope  was  out  nearly  two  hours  on  the  shore  after  this. 

When  she  came  in,  she  was  quite  cheerful ;  she  had  had  a 
little  struggle  with  herself,  and  conquered.  It  was  so  much  better 
to  know  how  matters  really  stood ;  and  now  that  she  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  about  Mina,  it  was  a  great  point  to  have  some 
definite  basis  to  go  upon. 

Now  she  need  no  longer  waver,  as  she  had  been  on  the  point 
of  wavering,  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  were  really  wise  to  talk 
of  Redwood  so  constantly  to  Mina,  and  of  Mina  to — no,  thai  she 
had  never  done  ;  she  could  not  remember  that  she  had  ever  yet 
discussed  her  cousin  with  Mr.  Redwood.  It  was  odd,  but  she  had 
not.  She  had  found  so  much  else  to  talk  about ;  and  to  be  sore, 
Mina  was  not  a  person  in  connection  with  whom  there  was  a  great 
deal  to  be  said.  She  lived  her  own  life,  and  up  to  within  the  past 
few  days  that  life  had  been  an  enigmatical  one.  Now  that  the 
enigma  had  been  disposed  of,  Penelope  could  not  but  own  that 
with  it  had  vanished  also  much  of  the  interest  she  had  taken  in 
her  mysterious  cousin. 

To  renew  in  herself  that  interest,  as  well  as  to  heighten  and 
strengthen  it  in  anotlier  njust  be  her  present  object.     '  He  must 
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be  ma^  to  think  of  her/  she  repeated  with  enfergy,  but  anon 
would  come  with  a  strange  little  pang  the  afterthought,  '  There 
will  be  no  need  to  make  him.' 

All  of  this  was  very  engrossing,  and  absorbed  a  considerable 
portion  of  Penelope's  time  and  thoughts. 

The  dinner  party  was  to  be  on  the  same  evening  as  that  which 
saw  the  Ainslies  arrive  at  the  castle,  in  order  to  please  Lord  Car- 
noustie, who  had  reasons  connected  with  the  moor ;  and  as  his 
wife  chanced  to  be  suited  with  the  arrangement,  she  permitted 
him  to  think  it  was  his  own. 

The  Ainslies  were  now  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  it 
seemed  wonderful  how  they  had  ever  got  on  without  the  AinsUes. 
Penelope  alone  muttered  to  herself,  'What  are  these  people 
coming  for? '  Even  Mina,  who  had  been  downcast  and  depressed 
for  some  days,  woke  up  on  that  which  was  to  bring  the  all-impor- 
tant arrivals,  and  in  place  of  finding  in  the  name  of  Ainslie  food 
for  tender  reminiscence  and  regret,  joined  in  the  preparations 
with  a  heartiness  which  surprised  her  cousin. 

How  soon  Mina  forgot !  And  it  came  back  upon  her  that  she, 
not  Mina,  had  been  the  one  whose  lightheartedness  had  had  to  be 
reproved  more  than  once  of  late  by  the  pensive  eye  and  tread  of 
the  other ;  yet  here  was  she  going  about  with  a  weight  upon  her 
steps,  and  a  cold  hand  upon  her  heart,  while  Mina  was  recovering 
spirits  and  energy  with  every  hour. 

Mina  ran  after  Penelope  to  announce  that  the  steamer  was  in 
sight,  about  six  o'clock.  Penelope  somewhat  impatiently  won- 
dered why  she  need  be  told.  She  was  not  coming  in  ;  there  was 
no  need  for  her  attendance  at  the  entrance  gate,  nor  yet  for  her 
presence  in  the  drawing-room ;  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  her 
to  meet  the  Ainslies  when  the  party  assembled  before  dinner. 

^  Oh,  quite,'  said  Mina  cheerfully,  and  ran  away  again. 

Penelope  let  her  eyes  rest  for  a  full  minute  upon  the  retreating 
figure,  and  a  curious  thought  arose  in  her  mind.  What  if,  after 
all,  Mina  could  have  done  without  Kedwood  ? 

The  long  drawing-room  at  Carnoustie  Castle  was  an  imposing 
saloon  with  a  majestic  outlook,  and  though  too  large  for  ordinary 
use,  and  arranged  with  somewhat  formal  and  old-fashioned  pre- 
cision, had  not  the  desolate  air  of  some  state  apartments.  Pene- 
lope was  fond  of  creeping  in  thither  when  tired  of  company,  and 
had  often  made  a  gloomy  afternoon  pass  more  quickly  by  exploring 
its  treasures,  making  herself  familiar  with  the  pictures  on  the 
walls,  and  handling  the  various  relics  and  heirlooms  on  the  tables. 
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Sometimes  she  had  curled  herself  up  and  been  quite  lost  to  sight 
within  the  capacious  depths  of  a  huge  arm-chair  or  settee.  No 
one  would  disturb  her  solitude  for  hours  and  hours  if  she  sought 
the  big,  silent  place ;  and  she  had  learned  to  love  its  shadowy  re- 
cesses, and  feel  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  that  they  were  appro- 
priate to  the  shadowy  life  led  by  the  inmates  of  the  castle. 

When,  on  returning  indoors,  she  was  met  by  the  announce- 
ment, ^  The  long  drawing-room  is  in  use  to  night,'  from  her  maid, 
and  perceived  that  Marie  was  brimful  of  excitement  over  the 
arrival  of  guests  to  whom  such  an  honour  was  accorded,  she  could 
not  but  concede  a  little  curiosity  and  a  little  excitement  also. 

*  The  long  drawing-room,  Marie  ? ' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  mademoiselle.  I  have  been  in  to  see.  Truly  it 
is  a  magnificent  fioion,  and  now  that  the  covers  are  oflF ' 

*  Oh,  the  covers  are  off,  are  they  ? ' 

*  Mademoiselle  should  see  the  beautiful  damask — ^the  crimson 
— the  gold — all  made  on  purpose,  with  the  arms .  of  the  &mily 
emblazoned,  quite  superb  !  I  have  assisted  the  maids  to  take  off 
the  chintzes ;  I  wanted  so  much  to  see ;  and  the  gardener  brings 
in  the  flowers— bah  I  I  say,  "  Monsieur  Finlayson,  shall  I  arrange 
— shall  I  take  the  bouquet  to  pieces  and  fill  the  vases  ?  "  But  he 
says,  "  No,"  He  have  put  the  flowers  in  the  long  drawing-room  for 
ever  and  ever ;  and  he  knows  how  miladi  likes  them.  Ma  foi  ! 
it  was  droll.  The  great  lumps  of  flowers  ;  but  I  say  nothing.  I 
let  him  stuff  in  the  great  tight  posies  into  the  vases.  He  looks 
at  them  quite  satisfied.  He  goes  away.  I  snatch  them  out 
again  ;  I  untie  the  string  ;  I  release  the  poor  flowers ' 

'Oh,  I  say,  Marie!  Suppose  Lady  Carnoustie  does  not 
hkeit!' 

Marie  tittered.     *  Miladi  likes  what  Mistress  Alison  likes.' 

*  You  have  Ailsie  on  your  side  ? ' 

*  She  is  ready  to  embrace  me,  that  poor  old  nurse.  She 
nearly  weeps.  She  takes  me  into  the  dining-room  to  see  the 
dinner-table.' 

'  Was  she  pleased  with  the  way  I  had  dressed  the  dinner- 
table?' 

It  had  been  something  of  a  pleasure  to  deck  such  a  board  as 
that  in  readiness  when  Penelope  was  summoned  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  She  had  been  successful  with  her  sprays  and  tendrils, 
and  taken  pride  in  an  effect  easily  produced  when  all  the  con- 
comitants were  of  such  solid  and  massive  splendour, — but  she  had 
forgotten  to  tell  Ailsie  about  it. 
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Marie,  however,  could  assure  her  that  all  was  right  in  that 
respect.  Aikie  had  taken  in  half  the  establishment  to  *  see  the 
table ' ;  and  to  each  and  all  the  new-fiEishioned  method  of  dressing 
it,  as  introduced  by  Miss  Penelope,  had  been  pointed  out  and 
dwelt  upon. 

Marie  had  also  been  given  to  understand  that,  though  the 
party  could  only  be  a  small  one  in  point  of  numbers,  it  would  be 
sufficiently  recherchi  to  warrant  the  wearing  of  her  young  lady's 
best  dinner  dress. 

*  Oh,  I  meant  to  put  it  on  at  any  rate,'  said  Penelope,  indif- 
ferently. But  even  her  listless  eye  glistened  as  it  rested  on  the 
pale  shimmering  robe  which  lay  upon  the  bed,  and  which  she  had 
never  seen  since  the  day  she  came  to  the  castle. 

It  had  only  been  once  worn  in  London,  and  there  had  never 
been  any  occasion  for  making  even  a  much  less  elaborate  toilette 
since. 

Now  the  young  girl  owned  that  there  was  something  reviving 
in  the  bare  sight  of  a  little  finery ;  she  surveyed  with  interest  the 
dainty  slippers  and  hose  laid  out ;  they  looked  festive  and  tempt- 
ing ;  so  did  her  pretty  fan,  her  pearl  necklace,  her  bracelets.  The 
toilet-table  wore  an  air  of  solemn  and  elaborate  preparation. 

^  I  am  but  just  this  moment  finished,'  quoth  Marie,  gloating. 
'  I  have  hurried ;  but  I  knew  mademoiselle  would  not  mind.  I 
coax  Miss  Mina  to  let  me  arrange  her  hair.  She  has  such  won- 
derful fiur,  flaxen  hair,  like  a  doll's,  so  soft,  so  fine, — but  it  is 
arranged  ahamefully.  It  is  a  sin,  it  is  wicked,  so  to  arrange 
beautiful  hair.  I  can  no  longer  hold  my  tongue,  so  I  ask  as  a 
little  treat  to  myself,  and  Miss  Mina  she  laughs  and  is  pleased ; 
and  when  you  see  her  you  will  not  know  her.  I  have  puflfed  it 
lightly — lightly ;  and  she  let  me  frizz  it  a  little,  a  very  little.' 

'  I  have  always  told  Mina  she  did  her  hair  abominably.  She 
will  do  it  herself.  To  be  sure  the  others  are  as  bad,  and  Jessie 
does  theirs.' 

*  But  that  Jessie !  She  is  no  better  than  themselves  !  Ah ! 
you  will  see  the  change  to-night.  And  she  has  a  colour  in  her 
cheek,  and  her  eye  sparkles.' 

'  Looks  well,  does  she  ?  Marie,'  said  Penelope,  with  sudden 
energy,  *  make  me  look  well,  too.  Do  your  best  for  me  as  well  as 
for  my  cousin.  Come,  make  haste.  I,  too,  have  a  colour  in  my 
cheek,  and  a  sparkle  in  my  eye.  Why  should  I  be  outdone, 
even  if — come  along,  Marie,  come  along.  I  want  to  dress  up,  and 
be  fine.     I  want  to  be  looked  at  and  admired.     I  hunger  for  a 
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little  variety  to-night,  Marie.  I  want  to  be  vain — to  feel  vain — 
to  think  about  it,  and  not  about  other  things.  I  am  tired  of 
other  things.     Oh,  Marie ! '    There  was  a  tap  at  the  door. 

It  was  Mina  fully  dressed,  and  looking  wonderfully  pretty. 
She  had  come  to  explain  and  apologise  for  the  delay  which  she 
feared  had  been  occasioned  by  her  acceptance  of  Marie's  services. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  dressed  early,  on  purpose  ;  but  still  she 
feared  that  Penelope  must  have  been  put  to  inconvenience. 

^  Not  at  all,'  said  Penelope,  taking  her  in  from  head  to  foot. 
'  There  is  no  inconvenience  about  it.  You  look  very  nice ;  and 
Marie  has  done  your  hair  to  perfection.  You  cannot  think  how 
becoming  it  is  to  have  it  high  above  your  forehead.  After  this, 
you  must  always  wear  it  so.  If  you  persist  in  liking  to  do  it  for 
yourself,  Marie  will  teach  you ;  will  you  not,  Marie  ?  I  am  so 
glad,  dear,'  there  was  a  slight  tremor  in  the  speaker's  voice,  *  so 
very  glad  you  should  look  especially  pretty  for  to-night,  when 
there  are  people  here.  These  Ainslies  will  see  you  at  your  best,* 
turning  over  the  ornaments  on  her  table,  and  carefully  abstaining 
from  a  glance  at  her  cousin.  (*  She  will  understand.  Marie  may 
think  it  is  for  the  Ainslies,  but  Mina  will  know^  for  whom  she  is  to 
look  her  best.') 

A  gong  sounded. 

•  You  have  still  half  an  hour,'  said  Mina.  *  But  perhaps  I  had 
better  go?'  suggestively. 

Penelope  laughed  at  the  lingering  accents. 

*  Yes,  indeed,  you  had  better  go,  if  I  have  only  half  an  hour/ 
she  cried.  *  How  do  you  suppose  I  am  ever  going  to  get  down, 
if  you  stand  talking  there  ?'  and  Marie  adroitly  slipped  open  the 
door. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  mademoiselle  ?'  quoth  she,  triumphantly. 
Penelope  smiled. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

*  CAN  BOB ?  ' 


Meantime,  in  another  part  of  the  castle  a  great  transformation 
scene  was  taking  place. 

Louisa  and  Joanna,  excited  by  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion, 
and  still  further  thrown  off  their  balance  by  the  representations  of 
their  maid  Jessie,  had  permitted  the  latter  to  display  from  be- 
neath her  black  silk  apron  an  artful-looking  instrument. 
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This  was  a  crimping-iron. 

It  had  got  wind  that  the  Frenchwoman  was  in  Miss  Mina's 
bedroom,  and  Marie  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  she  meant  to 
give  Mademoiselle  Mina  a  '  head'  for  once  in  her  life. 

Naturally,  Jessie's  spirit  was  stirred  within  her. 

Shjt  had  never  been  allowed  to  tie  and  curl  the  flaxen  tresses 
which  were  the  pride  of  the  family ;  and  it  had  always  been  a 
grievance  that  even  the  elder  Misses  Carnoustie  would  not  have 
their  own  less  luxuriant,  but  still  fisdrly  creditable  locks  arranged 
in  modem  fashion. 

*  We  have  always  been  used  to  wearing  our  hair  like  this,  you 
know,  Jessie.'  Miss  Louisa  had  mildly  resisted  every  expostula- 
tion ;  and  to  each  other  the  sisters  had  added  before  Jessie,  though 
not  to  her  directly,  ^  Dear  mamma  would  not  like  to  see  it  done 
in  any  other  way.' 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Jessie  resolved  upon  one 
more  efibrt.  Her  ladyship,  she  suggested,  could  not  object  for 
once*  There  was  Miss  Mina,  she  would  not  let  anyone  touch  her 
hair  as  a  rule,  but  now  Marie  was  closeted  with  her,  and  had  been 
so  for  some  time.  Miss  Mina  could  not  think  her  mamma  would 
disapprove  of  a  change  for  once  and  away.  Everyone  had  their 
fancies ;  and  people  must  have  their  hairs  done  in  their  own  ways ; 
and  of  course  she  would  go  back  to  Miss  Louisa's  own  way  if  she 
chose ;  she  would  do  it  just  the  same  as  before, — for  everyday, — 
but  for  the  dinner  party — and  catching  a  look  of  indecision,  the 
shrewd  abigail  whipped  out  the  crimping-iron,  and  affected  to 
think  the  matter  settled. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Joanna  ?' 

The  elderly  young  ladies  regarded  each  other  wistfully. 

*  Perhaps  a  little  wave  ?'  murmured  Joanna. 

*  Just  a  waw— not  a  crimp,'  appended  Louisa. 

Then  they  both  looked  at  Jessie,  who  steadily  evaded  the  look. 

'  I'll  do  Miss  Louisa  first,  and  then  you'll  both  see  how  it  sets 
her,'  quoth  she,  bustling.  *  I  have  got  my  own  little  lamp  here.'  Out 
it  came  from  beneath  the  apron.  *  You'll  excuse  its  being  mine, 
Miss  Louisa,  but  I  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  expense  of  another 
lamp ;  though  I  bought  the  tongs  new,  because  if  you  don't  want 
them  I  can  take  them  for  myself,  so  it's  not  money  wasted.' 

'  Certainly  we  will  not  let  you  pay  for  them,  Jessie,'  said  Miss 
Louisa,  with  the  feeling  of  a  gentlewoman.  '  You  bought  them 
for  us,  and  whether  we  use  them  or  not  you  shall  not  be  the 
loser.' 
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*  Oh,  well,  Miss  Louisa,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  ninepence.' 

*  Ninepence !  Only  ninepenee !  Dear  me !  I  thought  they 
would  have  been  four  or  five  shillings  at  the  least,'  taking  up  the 
implement  and  inspecting  it.  It  was  almost  inconceivable  that 
such  a  worldly,  fashionable  article  could  be  had  for  ninepence.  '  I 
am  glad  they  were  no  more,  Jessie,'  proceeded  Miss  Louisa, 
gravely;  *and  it  was  very  obliging  of  you  to  think  of  us. 
Perhaps,  Joanna — ^ahem ! — ^you  would  be  done  first?' 

Joanna,  however,  was  all  in  a  flutter  at  the  idea.  If  dear 
Louisa  did  not  mind — Louisa's  hair  had  a  little  natural  wave  as  it 
was,  whereas  her  own  was  quite,  absolutely  straight :  she  really 
covld  not  sit  down  first. 

Louisa  resigned  herself. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  was  that  by  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
sisters  would  hardly  have  known  each  other.  To  their  unsophisti- 
cated eyes  they  looked  smart,  dashing,  rampant, — ^and  in  con- 
sequence they  rejoiced  with  trembling. 

*  Certainly  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  Miss  Joanna,'  allowed 
Miss  Louisa  with  secret  complacency.  *  I  must  own,  Jessie,  that 
you  have  made  Miss  Joanna  look — look  really  quite — quite ' 

^  Miss  Joanna  looks  just  beautiful,  and  so  does  yourself,  Miss 
Louisa.'  Honestly  the  little  handmaiden  was  delighted  with  her 
work. 

'  I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a  hairdresser,  Jessie.' 
'How  should  you.  Miss  Louisa?    You  never  would  give  me 
the  chance.' 

*  Did  I  see  you  put  in  a  little  puff  at  the  back  of  mine  ? ' 
inquired  Joanna.    Louisa  had  wisely  been  blind. 

'  Oh,  well,  it  was  just  nothing  of  a  puff.  Miss  Joanna.  They're 
used  to  give  a  firmness.  Miss  Ainslie's  maid  and  me  was  talking, 
and  she  says,  says  she,  you  must  have  aomethmg.  So  then — 
but  you'll  go  and  see  how  your  mamma  likes  you  ?    And  Miss 

Louisa,  just  let  me -'  and  with  a  feigned  intentness   on  a 

stray  lock,  Jessie  tided  over  the  interpolation  of  the  artful 
frisette. 

Until  she  was  well  into  the  midst  of  the  operation  no  frisette 
had  been  visible.  Neither  had  innumerable  hairpins,  nor  a  little 
bit  of  tying  ribbon,  until  finally  both  her  ladies  had  learned  to  be 
surprised  at  nothing.  When  each  erection  had  been  crowned  by 
a  dexterous  little  bow  perched  cunningly  on  one  side,  and  when 
they  alike  remembered  that  Alice  Ainslie  had  discovered  just  such 
another  tiny  velvet  top-knot  on  removing  her  hat  before  coming 
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upstairs,  they  could  not  but  admire  the  alertness  vnStx,  which  their 
good  Jessie  had  picked  np  the  new  idea  and  utilised  it. 

'  I  knew  yonr  mamma  had  velvets  in  plenty,  so  I  jnst  got 
Dickenson  to  give  me  a  little  of  each  colour.  And  they  go  nicely 
with  your  dresses ; '  and  the  faithful  creature  ambled  round  her 
two  spare,  fiided,  meek-eyed  charges ;  and  drawn  towards  them 
by  bonds  of  affection,  begot  of  many  a  kindness  and  unvarying 
gentleness,  told  herself  indignantly  that  the  administrators  of 
more  youthful  charms  should  not  have  all  the  crow  to  themselves. 

She  would  back  her  ladies,  if  it  came  to  backing.  They 
should  not  be  put  upon,  for  all  they  were  not  so  young  as  they 
had  once  been. 

Miss  Mina  was  all  very  well,  but  (meeting  Mina  on  the  stairs 
presently)  she  did  not  see  but  that  she  could  have  done  for  her 
as  well  as  that  Marie  had.  She  did  not  see  any  such  great 
difference  between  Marie's  style  and  her  own.  Miss  Mina  had 
hair  that  anyone  could  make  stand  on  end.  When  it  was  blown 
out  by  the  wind  it  looked  as  well  as  it  did  now,  for  all  Marie's 
boasting.  She  wished  Miss  Mina  had  had  a  newer  fashioned 
frock;  that  was  what  she  needed  far  more  than  a  great  high 
cushion  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

None  of  them  had  dinner  dresses  fit  to  show  against — then  all 
of  a  sudden  out  came  Penelope  from  her  room.  Little  round- 
faced  Jessie  stood  still,  ostensibly  to  let  the  young  lady  pass ;  in 
reaUty, — ^to  draw  breath,  and  stare. 

Penelope,  a  brilliant  lovely  vision,  in  opal -tinted  draperies 
gleaming  in  the  sunset,  nodded  at  her  as  she  ran  past.  In 
another  mood  she  would  have  stood  still,  and  good-humouredly 
invited  the  lady's  maid  to  a  closer  inspection  of  her  delicate 
finery, — ^but  she  was  impatient  now  for  other  applause. 

Yes,  she  would  shine  to-night — shine  for  the  good  of  all. 
These  Ainslies,  about  whom  so  much  had  been  said  and  thought, 
of  whom  the  rare  old  Carnoustie  blood  itself  stood  in  awe,  she 
would  show  them  that  someone  in  the  place  knew  how  to  dress 
and  sparkle. 

Then  she  was  late ;  her  cousins  had  all  gone  down  ;  she  must 
not  stop  to  speak  to  Jessie,  or  anyone ;  and  she  flew,  rustling  and 
shimmering,  down  the  broad,  antiquated  staircase. 

The  drawing-room  party  was  complete  as  she  entered,  and  the 
figure  of  Bed  wood  stood  out  prominently  from  among  the  men. 
The  Ainslies,  &ther  and  son,  were  small  of  stature,  and  minute  at 
every  point;  Lord  Carnoustie  was  squat  and  bandy-legged;  while 
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neither  Mr,  Merriman  nor  Mr.  Soutter  (who  was  the  only  other 
guest)  had  any  figure  to  speak  of  at  all. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  Penelope,  as  she  made  her 
way  up  the  room,  saw  only  one  of  the  group  distinctly.  Or, 
again,  perhaps  it  was  because  Bedwood  was  looking  at  her. 

She  met  his  eye.  At  the  moment  it  seemed  a  mere  nothing, 
but  afterwards  she  recalled  that  flash  of  recognition,  and  wondered 
why  she  did  so.  She  was  not  thinking  of  Redwood,  but  of  the 
new  Louisa,  and  the  new  Joanna,  who  were  endeavouring  to 
appear  unconscious  of  their  own  altered  looks,  and  of  their  father's 
behaviour. 

Lord  Carnoustie  could  not  keep  his  secret  mirth  out  of  his 
countenance,  though  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  permit  himself 
a  remark. 

He  had  never  seen  anything  to  equal  this  before  ;  and  he  was 
now  in  his  heart  comparing  his  two  elder  daughters  to  a  pair  of 
homed  cattle,  and  wondering  what  had  possessed  them  to  sur- 
mount their  meek,  limp  faces  by  such  fierce  projections.  From 
time  to  time  he  must  needs  give  vent  to  little  Hi-suppressed 
explosions,  which  he  was  fiEiin  to  pass  off  as  fits  of  coughing ;  and 
when  he  perceived  a  reflex  of  these  in  the  countenance  of  Pene* 
lope,  he  had  enough  ado  to  keep  firom  laughing  outrageously. 
He  really  hardly  durst  look  at  anyone,  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
to  help  looking.  *  For  all  the  world  like  two  young  stirks ! '  quoth 
he  to  himself. 

*  It  is  too  bad  to  laugh.  They  look  very  nice/  was  Penelope's 
comment;  and  she  was  in  the  act  of  choking  down  her  own 
inclinations  to  risibility,  and  shaking  her  head  at  the  old  lord, 
when  Lady  Carnoustie's  voice  summoned  her.  Lady  Carnoustie 
wished  to  present  Penelope  to  the  ladies  of  the  group ;  and  as  she 
did  so,  a  thrill  of  pride  and  satisfELction  stole  through  her  veins. 

She  had  been  careful  not  to  say  too  much  about  Penelope ; 
she  did  not  wish  it  to  appear  as  if  there  were  anything  unusual  in 
a  member  of  the  gay  world  being  on  a  visit  to  the  castle ;  and 
she  had,  in  consequence,  merely  made  that  casual  reference  to  her 
visitor  which  had  been  caught  up  by  Lady  Ainslie.  Lady  Ainslie 
now  shot  an  exultant  glance  at  her  son. 

She  had  said  Penelope  would  be  pretty,  and  Penelope  was  charm- 
ingly pretty.  Well  dressed,  too:  in  truth,  beside  the  out-of-date 
dinner  robes  of  the  Camousties  and  the  somewhat  spent  finery 
of  their  guests,  Penelope's  satin  and  gauze,  firesh  fix)m  its  folds 
of    silver  tissue   paper,   looked  almost  dazzling,     Down   to  the 
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toe  of  her  little  Blipper  all  she  wore  was  harmonioos,  perfect  of  its 
kind. 

*  Dear !  what  a  lovely  and  what  an  expensive  dress ! '  mentally 
ejaculated  the  dowager,  habituated  to  noting  such  details.  '  This 
must  be  a  rich  girl.     Can  she  be  an  heiress  ?     Can  Bob ' 

Involuntarily  she  signalled  to  Bob;  and  Bob,  who  a  minute 
before  had  been  leaning  his  dejected  elbow  against  the  mantelpiece, 
moomfiilly  prepared  for  anything,  was  by  her  side,  metaphorically 
speaking,  at  a  bound.  In  strict  language,  he  was  sidling  along 
towards  her  as  fast  as  possible,  his  small  pointed  face  flaring  with 
surprise  and  excitement,  when  the  dinner  was  announced ;  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  even  such  haste  was  turned  to  good  account ; 
for  whether  or  not  she  had  intended  doing  so  before.  Lady  Car- 
noustie seized  the  opportunity  to  bid  Captain  Ainslie  hand  Miss  East 
in  to  dinner,  and  his  precipitation  seemed  only  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  whisper  on  the  part  of  his  host. 

Now  Penelope,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  be  gay,  presently 
found  no  difficulty  in  being  so. 

Bob  Ainslie  was  a  far  more  amusing  man  than  Bedwood. 
With  Bedwood  she  had  herself  to  supply  the  jesting,  the  vivacity; 
while  the  most  she  ever  received  from  him  in  return  was  a 
half-extorted  smile,  or  a  happy  look.  Certainly  he  sometimes 
looked  happy  when  with  her;  she  was  rewarded  by  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  she  was  appreciated,  that  she  was  sought, 
and  that  the  man  who  had  erst  shunned  her  society  was  now 
content  with  it.  When  with  Penelope  he  never  seemed  to  wish  to 
get  away;  he  was  not  absent  nor  preoccupied;  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  be  elsewhere.  She  knew  she  had  conquered  not  only 
aversion  but  indifference,  and,  pleased  with  such  success,  wisely 
resolved  to  proceed  no  further.  She  would  be  very  good  friends 
with  her  cousin's  lover. 

But  Captain  Ainslie  was  really  a  first-rate  companion ;  nor  was 
he,  though  small,  at  all  to  be  despised  in  the  matter  of  looks. 
When  seated  at  table,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  might 
have  been  any  height ;  and  when  his  features  were  brought  out 
into  strong  relief  by  a  delicate  and  becoming  candle-light  they 
were  clear  cut  and  regular. 

*A  very  nice  little  man,'  pronounced  his  partner  to  herself. 
*  Quite  a  dear  little  mannie.'  And  turning  her  shoulder  fixedly  on 
Felix  Merriman,  who  was  on  her  other  side,  and  who  had  reckoned 
on  receiving  at  least  half  of  her  attention,  she  was  soon  in  the  full 
tide  of  chatter,  and  delighted  with  herself  for  being  so. 
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In  the  morning  she  had  not  thought  she  could  endure  tittle- 
tattle,  and  here  was  she  not  only  enduring  but  positively  tossing 
the  ball  to  and  fro  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration !  No  such  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  off  her  gay,  brilliant  self  had  occurred  sinoe 
she  came  to  this  dull  place,  and  it  was  delightful — ^yes,  it  cer- 
tainly was  delightful — ^to  be  bright,  and  witty,  and  merry  once 
more. 

She  was  conscious  that  Bedwood  was  looking  at  her.  She 
hoped  he  was  admiring  her. 

He  and  Mina  were  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  a 
little  further  up ;  by  talking  to  Captain  Ainslie  only,  and  ignoring 
Mr.  Merriman's  claims,  she  could  prevent  herself  from  watching 
how  the  pair  got  on,  from  being  too  much  interested  in  them ; 
and  enable  them — or  at  least  Mina — ^to  feel  quite  fi«e  from  vwr-- 
veiUaTice.  Had  her  cousin  been  placed  where  she  could  be  seen 
too  easily,  Penelope  knew  that  she  could  not  have  avoided  watch- 
ing every  movement. 

This  was  natural.  The  match  was  of  her  making.  But  for 
her,  Bedwood  might  have  sighed  in  vain ;  and  if  now  he  would 
only  hurry  up,  make  his  formal  offer,  and  be  engaged,  married, 
and  done  with,  it  was  all  she  wanted. 

Wherefore  she  kept  her  eyes  steadily  off  him  at  the  dinner- 
table. 

The  hapless  Merriman,  wondering  what  he  had  done  to  deserve 
such  treatment,  soon  found  himself  by  no  means  as  weU  off  as  he 
had  intended  to  be,  with  Miss  Alice  Ainslie  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Miss  Penelope  East  on  the  other.  ^  He  had  been  not  merely 
satisfied,  but  exultant  when  he  took  his  place,  and  found  it  was 
between  the  two  prettiest  girls  in  the  room ;  but  when,  having 
kept  up  a  brisk  dialogue  with  his  legitimate  companion  through- 
out two  courses,  he  thought  it  time  for  a  new  attitude  and  new 
smiles,  he  was  a  little  taken  aback  to  find  himself  unable  to 
obtain  the  refreshment. 

Twice  he  essayed,  and  twice  was  foiled.  Penelope,  indeed, 
made  the  response  courtesy  demanded,  but  in  the  perfunctory 
manner  which  carries  its  own  conviction ;  and  on  each  occasion 
the  subject  started  was  suffered  to  drop  at  her  hands,  while  she 
plunged  into  the  heart  of  a  fresh  one  the  next  minute  with  the 
more  fortunate  AinsUe. 

Every  now  and  then,  too,  Lord  Carnoustie  would  listen  and 
laugh,  and  join  in  Penelope's  gaiety.  He  had  tried  to  stipulate 
for  having  her  on  his  left  hand,  to  help  him  to  endure  Lady 
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Ainslie  on  his  right.  For  dowagers  of  Lady  Ainslie's  order  he 
had  an  aversion  mingled  with  respect,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  eat  Ms  dinner  in  comfort  when  one  was  upon  his  hands ; 
but  he  thought  he  could  get  through  the  meal  a  shade  better  if 
he  had  Penelope  to  fall  back  upon. 

'  It  is  hardly  her  place/  Lady  Carnoustie  had  demurred. 

'  Hoots !  Her  place  ?  What  is  her  place  ?  I  don't  suppose 
she  has  any  ''place" — a  bit  of  a  smatchet  like  that!  Put  her 
down  anywhere,  and  shell  giggle  and  laugh.  She  may  as  well  be 
next  me  as  next  anyone  else.' 

'  Miss  Ainslie  ought  to  be  on  your  left  hand/ 

But  this  was  just  what  he  had  been  dreading. 

'I  knew  it!'  he  cried,  *I  knew  that  was  what  you  were 
driving  at !  But  I  tell  you,  I'll  twi  have  her,  not  if  you  bully  me 
till  Doomsday !  It's  no  use  your  talking — I  won't  hear  a  word. 
If  yon  put  that  girl  on  one  side  of  me  and  her  mother  on  the 
other,  I'll  get  up  and  leave  the  dinner-table.' 

This  was  serious.  He  might  not  leave  the  dinner-table,  but 
he  certainly  would  be  a  surly  host  and  a  disagreeable  com- 
panion: no  fears  of  after  reproaches  would  have  the  slightest 
effect,  as  wife  and  daughters  well  knew ; — and  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  yield  the  point. 

When  places  were  being  taken,  however,  a  slight  alteration 
had  to  be  made — ^two  gentlemen  had  to  sit  together ;  and  Bob 
Ainslie,  who  possessed  the  happy  knack  of  doing  everything  easily, 
provided  it  were  nothing  of  the  slightest  importance,  popped  into 
the  chair  next  his  host,  and  with  such  good  grace  and  such  a  little 
£Eu;etious  remark  as  bid  fair  for  his  being  an  acquisition  rather 
than  the  reverse ;  so  that  even  Lord  Carnoustie  cleared  his  brow, 
and  responded  with  a  laugh. 

Nor  was  the  fair  promise  unfulfilled.  No  more  entertaining 
companion  had  ever  before  come  to  Carnoustie  Castle.  Dis- 
passionately speaking,  perhaps,  the  old  lord  owned  afterwards 
there  might  have  been  nothing  very  remarkable  in  Ainslie's 
anecdotes,  and  the  sayings  of  others  whereby  he  garnished  his 
own  conversation — but  what  a  droll  way  the  fellow  had  of  telling 
things !     It  was  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  him  run  on. 

*  I  must  really  introduce  him  to  Tosh,'  he  wound  up  in 
conclusion.  ^ " 

Meantime  Mr.  Soutter  also  had  his  eye  on  Ainslie.  Mr. 
Sontter  had  been  invited,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  august 
festivity,  it  being  a  part  of  the  Carnoustie  creed  that  their  fs^tor 
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had  his  ^  place '  as  sorely  as  anyone  else,  and  that  it  was  part  of 
his  ^  place '  to  dine,  whenever  there  was  anything  to  dine  for,  at 
the  castle. 

Either  Louisa  or  Joanna  usually  fell  to  Mr.  Soutter's  lot,  and 
liked  it.  It  was  pleasanter  talking  to  Mr.  Soutter,  who  knew  all 
about  the  people  they  knew,  whose  interests  were  identical  with 
their  own,  and  whom  they  could  never  get  all  to  themselves  on 
any  other  occasion,  than  to  a  stranger,  whom  they  had  to  enlighten 
as  to  their  own  topics,  and  to  receive  enlightenment  from  on 
his. 

It  was  so  comfortable  to  have  Mr,  Soutter, 

And  they  liked  Mr.  Soutter  to  see  them  dressed  up,  and  rather 
grand.  Mr.  Soutter  never  found  them  the  least  different,  to  Kvm, 
either  in  manner  or  anything  else,  whatever  they  wore,  or  whoever 
was  there.  Also  he  himself  was  equaUy  unaltered,  always  unassum- 
ing, respectful,  composed ;  but  still  Mr.  Soutter  in  evening  clothes, 
and  the  Carnoustie  family  en  grand  tenu€,  met  each  other  like 
new  people ;  and  neither  Louisa  nor  Joanna  felt  that  it  was  quite 
the  same  thing  conversing  solemnly  with  Mr.  Soutter  during  the 
stately  movements  of  a  dinner-party,  as  interchanging  brisk  parleys 
with  him  under  everyday  auspices,  in  everyday  garments. 

Mr.  Soutter  sat  next  to  Lady  Ainslie,  with  Miss  Joanna  C5ar- 
noustie  on  his  other  side,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Soutter  knew  all  about  the  Ainslies — even  to  their  mort- 
gages. He  had  pity  on  them.  They  had  been  ill  used  by  fate. 
Sir  Eobert  had  been  weak  and  wavering,  and  maybe  a  little  slow 
to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  the  worthy  factor 
allowed, — but  still  he  was  sorry  for  Sir  Eobert. 

With  a  bit  of  nursing,  the  estate  might  come  round  yet,  and 
if  a  little  money  could  be  brought  into  the  family — *  Aye,  aye  ; 
that  might  do  well  enough,'  he  cogitated,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
fair  face  of  Penelope  East. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Spring  of  the  Year.^ 


•  fllHEBE'S  the  cuckoo ! '  Every  one  looked  up  and  Kstened  as 
X  the  notes  came  indoors  from  the  copse  by  the  garden. 
He  had  returned  to  the  same  spot  for  the  fourth  time.  The 
tallest  birch  tree — it  is  as  tall  as  an  elm — stands  close  to  the  hedge, 
about  three  parts  of  the  way  up  it,  and  it  is  just  round  there  that 
the  cuckoo  generally  sings.  From  the  garden  gate  it  is  only  a 
hundred  yards  to  this  tree,  walking  beside  the  hedge  which 
extends  all  the  way,  so  that  the  very  first  time  the  cuckoo  calls 
upon  his  arrival  he  is  certain  to  be  heard.  His  voice  travels  that 
little  distance  with  ease,  and  can  be  heard  in  every  room.  This 
year  (1881)  he  came  back  to  the  copse  on  April  27,  just  ten  days 
after  I  first  heard  one  in  the  fields  by  Worcester  Park.  The  diflfer- 
ence  in  time  is  usual ;  the  bird  which  frequents  this  copse  does 
not  arrive  there  till  a  week  or  so  after  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
may  be  heard  calling.  So  marked  is  the  interval  that  once  or 
twice  I  began  to  think  the  copse  would  be  deserted — there  were 
cuckoos  crying  all  round  in  the  fields,  but  none  came  near.  He 
has,  however,  always  returned,  and  this  difference  in  time  makes 
his  notes  all  the  more  remarked.  I  have,  therefore,  always  two 
dates  for  the  cuckoo  :  one,  when  I  first  hear  the  note,  no  matter 
where,  and  the  second,  when  the  copse  bird  sings.  When  he  once 
comes  he  continues  so  long  as  he  stays  in  this  country,  visiting 
the  spot  every  day,  sometimes  singing  for  a  few  minutes,  some- 
times for  an  hour,  and  one  season  he  seemed  to  call  every  morn- 
ing and  all  the  morning  long.  In  the  copse  the  ring  of  the  two 
notes  is  a  little  toned  down  and  lost  by  passing  through  the 

^  Hrs.  Jefferies  bag  found  some  further  MSS.  of  her  husband's,  and  has  placed 
them  in  my  bands  to  decide  whether  it  is  advisable  to  publish  them.  Ko  doubt 
can  be  felt  about  this  paper,  which  is  especially  interesting  as  describing  the  end 
of  Ainll  and  beginning  of  May  of  the  year  1881,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
beiag  the  year  in  which  Jafferies  wrote  *The  Coming  of  Summer  lin'the  early 
days  of  June.    That  paper  is  republished  in  The  ToUen  of  the  FMd,-^Ej>. 
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boughs,  which  hold  and  check  the  vibration  of  the  sound.  One 
year  a  detached  ash  in  Cooper's  Field,  not  fifty  yards  from  the 
houses,  was  a  favourite  resort,  and  while  perched  there  the  notes 
echoed  along  the  buildings,  one  following  the  other  as  waves  roll 
on  the  summer  sands.  Flying  from  the  ash  to  the  copse,  or 
along  the  copse  hedge,  the  cuckoo  that  year  was  as  often  seen  as 
the  sparrows,  and  as  little  notice  was  taken  of  him.  Several 
times  cuckoos  have  flown  over  this  house,  but  just  clearing 
the  roof,  and  descending  directly  they  were  over  to  the  copse. 
He  has  not  called  so  much  this  year  yet,  but  on  the  evening  of 
May  8  he  was  crying  in  the  copse  at  half-past  eight  while  the 
moon  was  shining. 

On  the  morning  of  May  2,  standing  in  the  garden,  or  at  the 
window  of  any  of  the  rooms  £&cing  south,  you  could  hear  five 
birds  calling  together.  The  cuckoo  was  calling  not  &r  from 
the  tallest  birch,  there  was  a  turtle-dove  cooing  in  the  copse 
much  closer,  and  a  wood-pigeon  overpowered  the  dove's  soft  voice 
every  two  or  three  minutes — ^the  pigeon  was  not  fifty  yards 
distant ;  a  wryneck  was  perched  up  in  an  oak  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  and  uttered  his  peculiar  note  from  time  to  time,  and  a 
nightingale  was  singing  in  Tolworth  Common,  just  opposite  the 
house,  though  on  the  other  side.  These  were  aU  audible,  some* 
times  together,  sometimes  alternately ;  and  if  you  went  to  the 
northern  windows  or  the  front  door,  looking  towards  the  Common, 
then  you  might  also  hear  the  chatter  of  a  brook-sparrow.  The 
dove  has  a  way  of  gurgling  his  coo  in  the  throat.  The  wryneck's 
'  kie-kie-kie,'  the  last  syllable  plaintively  prolonged,  is  not  like  the 
calls  or  songs  of  other  birds;  it  reminds  one  of  the  peacock's 
strange  scream,  not  in  its  actual  sound,  but  its  singularity.  When 
it  is  suddenly  heard  from  the  midst  of  the  thick  green  hedges  of 
a  summer's  day,  the  bird  itself  unseen,  it  has  a  weird  sound,  which 
does  not  accord  like  the  blackbird's  whistle  with  our  trees ;  it  seems 
as  if  some  tropical  bird  had  wandered  hither.  I  have  heard  the 
wryneck  calling  in  the  oak  at  the  end  of  the  garden  every  morning 
this  season  before  rising,  and  suspect  from  his  constant  presence  that 
a  nest  will  be  built  close  by.  Last  year  the  wryneck  was  a  scarce 
bird  in  this  neighbourhood ;  in  all  my  walks  I  heard  but  two  or 
three,  and  at  long  intervals*  This  year  there  are  plenty ;  I  hear 
them  in  almost  every  walk  I  take.  There  is  one  in  the  orchard 
beside  the  Bed  Lion  Inn ;.  another  frequents  the  hedges  and  trees 
behind  St.  Matthew's  Church ;  up  Claygate  Lane  there  is  another 
— ^the  third"^  or  fourth  gateway  on  the  left  side  is  the  place  to 
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listen.  One  year  a  pair  boilt,  I  am  sure,  close  to  the  cottage 
which  stands  by  itself  near  the  road  on  Tolworth  Common.  I 
saw  them  daUy  perched  on  the  trees  in  front,  and  heard  them 
every  time  I  passed.  There  were  not  many,  or  we  did  not  notice 
them  at  home,  and  therefore  I  have  observed  them  with  interest. 
Now  there  is  one  every  morning  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  This 
nightingale,  too,  that  sings  in  Tolworth  Common  just  opposite, 
returns  there  every  year,  and,  like  the  cuckoo  to  the  copse,  he  is 
late  in  his  arrival— at  least  a  week  later  than  other  nightingales 
whose  haunts  are  not  fer  off.  His  cover  is  in  some  young  birch 
trees,  which  form  a  leafy  thicket  among  the  furze.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  brook-sparrow,  or  sedge-reedUng,  that  sings  there  is  the 
first,  I  think,  of  all  his  species  to  return  in  this  place.  He  comes 
so  soon  that,  remembering  the  usual  date  in  other  districts,  I 
have  more  than  once  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  mistaken 
and  that  it  was  not  the  sedge-bird,  but  some  other.  But  he  has 
a  note  that  it  is  not  possible  to  confuse,  and  as  it  has  happened 
several  seasons  running,  this  early  appearance,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  is  a  fixed  period  with  him.  These  two,  the  sedge-bird 
and  the  nightingale,  have  their  homes  so  near  together  that  the 
one  often  sings  in  the  branches  above,  while  the  other  chatters  in 
the  underwood  beneath. 

Besides  these,  before  I  get  up  I  hear  now  a  wren  regularly. 
Little  as  he  is  his  notes  rise  in  a  crescendo  above  all ;  he  sings  oii 
a  smaU  twig  growing  from  the  trunk  of  an  oak— a  bare  twig 
which  gives  him  a  view  all  round.  There  is  a  bold  ring  in  some 
of  the  notes  of  the  wren  which  might  give  an  idea  to  a  composer 
desirooa  of  producing  a  merry  tune.  The  chirp  of  sparrows  of 
coarse,  underUes  all.  I  like  sparrows.  The  chirp  has  a  tang  in 
it,  a  sound  within  a  sound,  just  as  a  piece  of  metal  rings  ;  there 
is  not  only  the  noise  of  the  blow  as  you  strike  it,  but  a  sound  of 
the  metal  itself.  Just  now  the  cock  birds  are  much  together-  a 
month  or  two  since  the  Uttle  bevies  of  sparrows  were  all  hens  six 
or  seven  together,  as  if  there  were  a  partial  separation  of  the  sexes 
at  times.  I  like  sparrows,  and  am  always  glad  to  hear  their 
chirp;  the  house  seems  still  and  quiet  after  this  nesting-time 
when  they  leave  us  for  the  wheatfields,  where  they  stay  the  rest 
of  the  summer.     What  happy  days  they  have  among  the  ripening 
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But  this  year  the  thrushes  do  not  sing :  I  have  Ustened  for 
them  morning  after  morning,  but  have  not  heard  them.  They 
Used  to  sing  so  continuously  in  the  copse  that  their  silence  is  very 
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xnarked :  I  see  them,  but  they  are  silent — ^they  want  rain.  Nor 
have  our  old  missel-thrushes  sung  here  this  spring.  One  season 
there  seem  more  of  one  kind  of  bird,  and  another  of  another 
species.  None  are  more  constant  than  the  turtle-dove :  he  always 
comes  to  the  same  place  in  the  copse,  about  forty  yards  &om  the 
garden  gate. 

The  wood-pigeons  are  the  most  prominent  birds  in  the  copse 
this  year.  In  previous  seasons  there  were  hardly  any,  one  or  two, 
perhaps ;  sometimes  the  note  was  not  heard  for  weeks.  There 
might  have  been  a  nest,  I  do  not  think  so ;  the  pigeons  that  come 
seemed  merely  to  rest  tfni  rouie  elsewhere^-occasional  visitors 
only.  But  last  autumn  (1880)  a  small  flock  of  seven  or  eight 
took  up  their  residence  here,  and  returned  to  roost  every  evening. 
They  remained  the  winter  through,  and  even  in  the  January 
frosts,  if  the  sun  shone  a  little,  called  now  and  then.  Their 
hollow  cooing  came  from  the  copse  at  mid-day  on  January  1, 
and  it  was  heard  again  on  the  2nd.  During  the  deep  snows  they 
were  silent,  but  I  constantly  saw  them  flying  to  and  fro,  and 
immediately  it  became  milder  they  recommenced  to  call.  So 
that  the  wood-pigeon's  notes  have  been  heard  in  the  garden — and 
the  house — with  only  short  intervals  ever  since  last  October,  and 
it  is  now  May.  In  the  early  spring,  while  walking  up  the  Long 
Ditton  Boad  towards  sunset,  the  place  from  whence  you  can  get 
the  most  extended  view  of  the  copse,  they  were  always  flying 
about  the  tops  of  the  trees  preparatory  to  roosting.  The  bare 
slender  tips  of  the  birches  on  which  they  perched  exposed  them 
against  the  sky.  Once  six  alighted  on  a  long  birch  branch,  bend- 
ing it  down  with  their  weight,  not  unlike  a  heavy  load  of  fruit. 
As  the  stormy  sunset  flamed  up,  tinting  the  fields  with  momentary 
red,  their  hollow  voices  sounded  among  the  trees. 

Now  in  May  they  are  busy  ;  they  have  paired,  and  each  couple 
has  a  part  of  the  copse  to  themselves.  Just  level  with  the  gardens 
the  wood  is  almost  bare  of  undergrowth  ;  there  is  little  to  obstruct 
the  sight  but  the  dead  hanging  branches,  and  one  couple  are 
always  up  and  down  here.  They  are  near  enough  for  us  to  see 
the  dark  marking  at  the  end  of  the  tail  as  it  is  spread  open  to 
assist  the  upward  flight  from  the  ground  to  the  tree.  Outside 
the  garden  gate,  about  twenty  yards  distant,  there  stand  three  or 
four  young  spruce  firs ;  they  are  in  the  field,  but  so  close  as  to 
touch  the  copse  hedge.  To  the  largest  of  these  one  of  the  pigeons 
comes  now  and  then ;  he  is  half  inclined  to  choose  it  for  his  nest 
and  yet  hesitates.    The  nois^  of  their  wings,  as  they  rise  and 
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thresh  their  strong  feathers  together  over  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
may  often  be  heard  in  the  garden ;  or  you  may  see  one  come 
from  a  distance,  swift  as  the  wind,  suddenly  half  close  two  wings 
and  shooting  forward  alight  among  the  branches.  They  seem 
with  us  like  the  sparrows,  as  much  as  if  the  house  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  woods  at  home.  The  coo  itself  is  not  tuneful  in 
any  sense ;  it  is  hoarse  and  hollow,  yet  it  has  a  pleasant  sound  to 
me,  a  sound  of  the  woods  and  the  forest.  I  can  almost  feel  the  gun 
in  my  hand  again.  4'hey  are  pre-eminently  the  birds  of  the 
woods.  Other  birds  frequent  them  at  times,  and  then  quit  the 
trees :  but  the  ring-dove  is  the  wood-bird,  always  there  some  part 
of  the  day.     So  that  the  sound  soothes  by  its  associations. 

Coming  down  the  Long  Ditton  Road  on  May  1,  at  the  comer 
of  the  copse,  where  there  are  some  hornbeams,  I  heard  some 
low  sweet  notes  that  came  from  the  trees,  and,  after  a  little  dif- 
ficulty, discovered  a  blackcap  perched  on  a  branch,  humped  up. 
Another  answered  within  ten  yards,  and  then  they  sang  one 
against  the  other.  The  foliage  of  the  hornbeam  was  still  pale, 
and  the  blackcap's  colours  being  so  pale  also  (with  the  exception 
of  the  poll),  it  was  not  easy  to  see  them.  The  song  is  sweet  and 
cultured,  but  does  not  last  many  seconds.  In  its  beginning  it 
something  resembles  that  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  not  the  pipe,  but 
the  song  which  the  hedge-sparrows  are  now  delivering  from  the 
top  sprays  of  the  hawthorn  hedges.  It  is  sweet  indeed  and 
cultured,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  another  arrival,  but  I 
do  not  feel  enraptured  with  the  blackcap's  notes.  One  came  into 
the  garden,  visiting  some  ivy  on  the  wall,  but  they  are  not 
plentifril  just  now.  By  these  hornbeam  trees  a  little  streamlet 
flows  out  from  the  copse  and  under  the  road  by  a  culvert.  At 
the  hedge  it  is  crossed  by  a  pole  (to  prevent  cattle  straying  in), 
and  this  pole  is  the  robin's  especial  perch.  He  is  always  there,  or 
near;  he  was  there  all  through  the  winter,  and  is  there  now. 
Beneath,  where  there  are  a  few  inches  of  sand  beside  the  water,  a 
wagtail  comes  now  and  then,  but  the  robin  does  not  like  the 
intrusion  and  drives  him  away. 

The  same  oak  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  where  the  wryneck 
calls,  is  also  the  favourite  tree  of  a  cock  chaffinch,  and  every 
morning  he  sings  there  for  at  least  two  hours  at  a  stretch.  I 
hear  him  first  between  waking  and  sleeping,  and  listen  to  his 
song  before  my  eyes  are  open.  No  starlings  whistle  on  the  house- 
tops this  year ;  I  am  disappointed  that  they  have  not  returned ; 
last  year,  and  the  year  before  that — indeed,  since  we  have  been 
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here — a  pair  built  under  the  eaves  just  above  the  window  of  the 
room  I  then  used.  Last  spring,  indeed,  they  filled  the  gutter  with 
the  materials  of  their  nest,  and,  long  after  they  had  left,  a  storm 
descended,  and  the  rain,  unable  to  escape,  flooded  the  comer. 
It  cost  eight  shillings  to  repair  the  damage;  butitdidnotmatter, 
they  had  been  happy.  It  is  a  disappointment  not  to  hear  their 
whistle  again  this  spring,  and  the  flutter'  of  their  wings  as  they 
vibrate  them  superbly  while  hovering  a  moment  before  entering 
their  cavern.  A  pair  of  house-martins  built  under  the  eaves  near 
by  one  season ;  they  too  have  disappointed  me  by  not  returning, 
though  their  nest  was  not  disturbed.  Some  &te  has  probably 
overtaken  late  starlings  and  house-martins. 

Then  in  the  sunny  mornings,  too,  there  is  the  twittering  of  the 
swallows.  They  were  very  late  this  spring  at  Surbiton.  The 
first  of  the  species  was  a  bank-martin  flying  over  the  Wandle  by 
Wimbledon  on  April  26 ;  the  first  swallow  appeared  at  Surbiton 
on  April  30.  As  the  bank-martins  skim  the  surface  of  the  Thames 
— there  are  plenty  everywhere  near  the  osier-beds  and  eyotfi, 
as  just  below  Kangston  Bridge — their  brown  colour,  and  the  black 
mark  behind  the  eye,  and  the  thickness  of  the  body  near  the  head, 
cause  them  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  moths.  A  fortnight  before 
the  first  swallow  the  large  bats  were  hawking  up  and  down  the 
road  in  the  evenings.  They  seem  to  prefer  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  road,  flying  straight  up  it  from  the  copse  to  the  pond  half-- 
way  to  Red  Lion  Lane,  then  back  again,  and  so  to  and  firo, 
sometimes  wheeling  over  the  Common,  but  usually  resuming  their 
voyaging  above  the  highway.  Passing  on  a  level  with  the 
windows  in  the  dusk,  their  wings  seem  to  expand  nine  or  ten 
inches.  Bats  are  sensitive  to  heat  and  cold.  When  the  north  or 
east  wind  blows  they  do  not  come  out — ^they  like  a  warm  evening. 

A  shrike  flew  down  from  a  hedge  on  May  9,  just  in  front  of 
me,  and  alighted  on  a  dandelion,  bending  the  flower  to  the 
ground  and  clasping  the  stalk  in  his  claws.  There  must  have 
been  an  insect  on  the  flower :  the  bright  yellow  disk  was  dashed 
to  the  ground  in  an  instant  by  the  ferocious  bird,  who  came  with 
such  force  as  almost  to  lose  his  balance.  Though  small,  the 
butcher-bird's  decision  is  marked  in  every  action,  in  his  very 
outline.  His  eagle-Hke  head  sweeps  the  grass  and  in  a  second  he 
is  on  his  victim.  Perhaps  it  was  a  humble  bee ;  the  humble  bee« 
are  now  searching  about  for  the  crevices  in  which  they  make  their 
nests,  and  go  down  into  every  hole  or  opening,  exploring  the 
depressions  left  by  the  hoofs  of  horses  on  the  sward  when  it  was 
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wet^  and  i)eering  under  stones  and  flints  beside  the  way.  Wasps, 
too,  are  about  with  the  same  purpose,  and  wild  bees  hover  in  the 
sunshine.  The  shrikes  are  numerous  here,  and  all  have  their 
special  haunts,  to  which  they  annually  return.  The  bird  that 
darted  on  the  dandelion  flew  from  the  hedge  by  the  footpath 
through  the  meadow  where  the  stag  is  generally  uncarted,  beside 
the  Hogsmill  brook.  A  pair  frequent  the  bushes  beside  the  Long 
Ditton  Road,  not  far  from  the  milestone ;  another  pair  come  to 
the  railway  arch  at  the  foot  of  Cockrow  Hill ;  in  Claygate  Lane 
there  are  several  places,  and  in  June  and  July,  when  they  are 
feeding  their  young,  the  ^  chuck-chucking '  is  incessant. 

Beside  the  copse  on  the  sward  by  the  Long  Ditton  Boad  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  peacock  butterflies.  On  sunny  days  now  one 
may  often  be  seen  there  floating  over  the  grass.  White  butterflies 
go  flutter-flutter,  continually  fenning ;  the  peacock  spreads  his  wide 
wings  and  floats  above  the  bennets.  Yellow  or  sulphur  butter- 
flies are  almost  rare — things  common  enough  in  other  places.  I 
seldom  see  one  here,  and,  unless  it  is  fancy,  fewer  the  last  two 
seasons  than  previously. 

In  the  ploughed  field  by  Southborough  Park,  towards  the 
Long  Ditton  Boad,  partridges  sometimes  call  now  as  the  sun  goes 
down.  The  com  is  yet  so  short  and  thin  that  the  necks  of 
partridges  stand  up  above  it.  One  stole  out  the  other  evening 
from  the  hedge  of  a  field  beside  the  Ewell  Boad  into  the  com ;  his 
head  was  high  over  the  green  blades.  The  meadow  close  by,  the 
second  past  the  turn,  is  a  favourite  with  partridges,  though  so  close 
to  the  road  and  to  Tolworth  Farm.  Beside  Claygate  Lane,  where 
the  sign-post  points  to  Hook,  there  is  a  withy-bed  which  is  a 
&vourite  cover  for  hares.  There  is  a  gateway  (on  the  left  of  the 
lane)  just  past  the  sign-post,  from  which  you  can  see  all  one  side 
of  the  osiers ;  the  best  time  is  when  the  clover  begins  to  close  its 
leaves  for  the  evening.  On  May  3,  looking  over  the  gate  there,  I 
watched  two  hares  enjoying  themselves  in  the  com ;  they  towered 
high  above  it — it  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches — and  fed 
with  great  unconcern,  though  I  was  not  concealed.  A  nightingale 
sang  in  the  bushes  within  a  few  yards,  and  two  cuckoos  chased 
each  other,  calling  as  they  flew  across  the  lane ;  once  one  passed 
just  overhead.  The  cuckoo  has  a  note  Uke  *  chuck,  chuck,'  besides 
the  well-known  cry,  which  is  uttered  apparently  when  the  bird  is 
much  exerted.  These  two  were  quite  restless ;  they  were  to  and 
fro  from  the  fields  on  one  side  of  the  lane  to  those  on  the  other, 
now  up  the  hedge,  now  in  a  tree,  and  continually  scolding  each 
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other  with  these  *  chuck-chucking '  sounds.  Chaffinches  were 
calling  from  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  the  chaffinches  now  have  a 
note  much  like  one  used  by  the  yellowhammer,  different  from 
their  song  and  from  their  common  ^  fink  tink/  I  was  walking 
by  the  same  place,  on  April  24,  when  there  was  suddenly  a 
tremendous  screaming  and  threatening,  and  glancing  over  the 
fields  bordering  on  the  Wafiirons  there  were  six  jays  fighting.  They 
screamed  at  and  followed  each  other  in  a  fury,  real  or  apparent, 
up  and  down  the  hedge,  and  then  across  the  fields  out  of  sight. 
There  were  three  jays  together  in  a  field  by  the  Ewell  Boad  on 
May  1. 

Just  past  the  bridge  over  the  Hogsmill  Brook  at  Tolworth 
Court,  there  begins  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  a  broad 
mound  almost  a  cover  in  itself.  At  this  time,  before  the  under- 
wood is  up,  much  that  goes  on  in  the  mound  can  be  seen.  There 
are  several  nightingales  here,  and  they  sometimes  run  or  dart 
along  under  the  trailing  ivy,  as  if  a  mouse  had  rushed  through  it. 
The  rufous  colour  of  the  back  increases  the  impression ;  the  hedge- 
rows look  red  in  the  sunshine.  Whitethroats  are  in  full  song 
everywhere:  they  have  a  twitter  sometimes  like  swallows.  A 
magpie  flies  up  from  the  short  greeu  com  to  a  branch  low  down 
an  elm,  his  back  towards  me,  and  as  he  rose  his  tail  seemed  to 
project  from  a  white  circle.  The  white  tips  of  his  wings  met— or 
apparently  so — as  he  fluttered,  both  above  and  beneath  his  body, 
so  that  he  appeared  encircled  with  a  white  ring. 

The  swifts  have  not  come  up  to  the  10th,  but  there  are 
young  thrushes  about  able  to  fly ;  there  was  one  at  the  top  of  the 
garden  the  other  day  almost  as  large  as  his  parent.  Nesting  is 
in  the  fullest  progress :  I  chanced  on  a  hedge-sparrow's  lately,  the 
whole  groimdwork  of  which  was  composed  of  the  dry  vines  of  the 
wild  white  convolvulus.  All  the  birds  are  come,  I  think,  except 
the  swift,  the  chat,  and  the  redstart :  very  likely  the  last  two  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  though  I  have  not  seen  them.  In  the 
furze  on  Tolworth  Common — a  resort  of  chats — the  land-lizards  are 
busy  every  sunny  day.  They  run  over  the  bunches  of  dead,  dry 
grass — quite  white  and  blanched — grasping  it  in  their  claws  like 
a  monkey  with  hands  and  prehensile  feet.  They  are  much  swifter 
than  would  be  supposed.  There  was  one  on  the  sward  by  the 
Ewell  Eoad  the  other  morning,  quite  without  a  tail :  the  creature 
was  as  quick  as  possible,  but  the  grass  too  short  to  hide  under  till 
it  reached  some  nettles. 

The  roan  and  white  cattle  happily  grazing  in  the  meadows  by 
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the  Hogsmiil  Brook  look  as  if  they  had  never  been  absent,  as  if 
they  belonged  to  the  place  like  the  trees,  and  had  never  been  shut 
np  in  the  yards  through  so  terrible  a  winter.    The  water  of  the 
Hogsmill  has  a  way  of  escaping  like  that  of  larger  channels,  and 
has  made  for  itself  a  course  for  its  overflow  across  a  comer  of  the 
meadow  by  the  road.    A  thin  place  in  the  rather  raised  bank  lets 
it  through  in  flood-time  (like  a  bursting  loose  of  the  Mississippi), 
and  down  it  rushes  towiurds  the  moat.     Beside  the  furrows  thus 
soaked  now  and  then,  there  are  bunches  of  marsh  marigold  in 
flower,  and  though  the  field  is  bright  with  dandelions  and  butter- 
caps,  the  marigolds  are  numerous  enough  to  be  visible  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  three  hundred  yards  or  more  distant,  and  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  different  yellow.     White  cuckoo- 
flowers ipardarrdni)  are  so  thick  in  many  fields  that  the  green 
tint  of  the  grass  is  lost  under  their  silvery  hue.     Bluebells  are  in 
foil  bloom.    There  are  some  on  the  mound  between  Glaygate 
by  the  Ewell  Road;   the  footpath  to  Chessington  from  Soxby 
Fann  passes  a  copse  on  the  left  which  shimmers  in  the  azure ;  on 
the  mound  on  the  right  of  the  lane  to  Horton  they  are  plentiful 
this  year — the  hedge  has  been  cut,  and  consequently  more  have 
shot  up.    Cowslips  innumerable.    The  pond  by  the  Ewell  Road 
.  between  this  and  Red  Lion  Lane  is  dotted  with  white  water- 
crowfoot.     The  first  that  flowered  were  in  the  pond  in  the  centre 
of  Tolworth  Common.    The  understalks  are  long  and  slender  and 
with  a  filament,  rather  than  leaves — like  seaweed — but  when  the 
flower  appears  these  larger  leaves  float  on  the  sur&ce.    Quantities 
of  this  ranunculus  come  floating  down  the  Hogsmill  Brook,  at 
times  catching  against  the  bridge.    A  little  pond  by  the  lane  near 
Bond's   Crate  was  white  with  this  flower   lately,  quite  covered 
from  bank  to  bank,  not  a  spare  inch  without  its  silver  cup. 
Vetches  are  in  flower ;  there  are  always  some  up  the  Long  Ditton 
Boad  on  the  bank  by  Swaynes-Thorp.     Shepherd's  purse  stands 
up  in  flower  in  the  waste  places,  and  on  the  side  of  the  ditches 
thick  branches  of  hedge-mustard  lift  their  white  petals.     The 
delicate  wind  anemones  flowered  thickly  in  Claygate  Lane  this 
year.     On  April  24  the  mound  on  the  right-hand  side  was  dotted 
with  them.    They  had  pushed  up  through  the  dead  dry  oak  leaves 
of  last  autumn.     The  foliage  of  the  wind  anemone  is  finely  cut 
and  divided,  so  that  it  casts  a  lovely  shadow  on  any  chance  leaf 
that  lies  under  it;  it  might  suggest  a  design.     The  anemones 
have  not  flowered  there  like  this  since  I  have  known  the  lane  be- 
fore.   They  were  thicker  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  there.    Dog- 
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violets,  barren  strawberry,  and  the  yellowish-green  spurge  are  in 
flower  there  now. 

The  pine  in  front  of  my  north  window  began  to  put  forth  its 
catkins  some  time  since ;  those  up  the  Long  Ditton  Boad  are  now 
covered  thick  with  the  sulphur  farina,  or  dust.  I  fancy  three 
different  sets  of  fruit  may  sometimes,  be  seen  on  pines  :  this 
year's  small  and  green,  last  year's  ripe  and  mature,  and  that  of 
the  year  before  dry  and  withered.  The  trees  are  all  in  leaf  now, 
except  the  Turkey  oaks — there  are  some  fine  young  Turkey  oaks 
by  Oak  Hill  Path — and  the  black  poplars.  Oaks  have  been  in 
leaf  some  time,  except  those  that  flower,  and  are  now  garlanded 
with  green.  Ash  too  is  now  in  leaf,  and  beech.  The  bees  have 
been  humming  in  the  sycamores ;  the  limes  are  in  leaf,  but  their 
flower  does  not  come  yet.  There  were  round,  rosy  oak-apples  on 
the  oak  by  the  garden  in  the  copse  on  the  9th.  This  tree  is 
singular  for  bearing  a  crop  of  these  apples  every  year.  Its  top 
was  snapped  by  the  snow  that  fell  last  October  while  yet  the  leaf 
was  on.  I  think  the  apples  appear  on  this  oak  earher  than  on 
any  about  here.  As  for  the  orchards,  now  they  are  beautiful  with 
bloom ;  walking  along  the  hedges,  too,  you  light  once  now  and 
then  on  a  crab  or  a  wild  apple,  with  its  broad  rosy  petals  showing 
behind  the  hawthorn.  On  the  7th  I  heard  a  corn-crake  in  the 
meadow  over  Thames,  opposite  the  Promenade,  a  hundred  yards 
below  Messenger's  Eyot.  It  is  a  favourite  spot  with  the  corn- 
crake— almost  the  only  place  where  you  are  nearly  sure  to  hear 
him.  Crake!  Crake!  So  it  is  now  high  May,  and  now  mid- 
night.   Antares  is  visible  :  the  summer  star. 

KiCHARD  JeFFERISS. 
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Psyche  and  the  Potboilers 


1. 

How  many  potboilers  I've  painted, 
And  sold  them,  first  cheap  and  now  dear ! 
I've  toiled  at  them  till  my  heart  &inted, 

And  till  rd  two  thousand  a  year. 
But  once — 'twas  a  hazardous  pleasure — 

I  painted  a  Psyche,  all  day. 
I  knew  she'd  be  counted  no  treasure, 
And  carefully  hid  her  away. 

2. 

I  hid  her,  but  yet  her  ghost  rises, 

She  wanders  about  in  the  place, 
And  all  the  potboilers  despises 

With  wonder  and  ruth  in  her  face. 
I  love  her — I  hate  and  defy  her, 

Her  eyes  are  so  tranquil  and  true: 
I'd  sell  her,  but  no  one  would  buy  her — 

She's  over  their  heads — and  mine  too. 

3. 

She's  fair  as  the  dream  of  a  poet 

Whose  works  aren't  intended  to  sell. 
We've  nothing  in  common :  I  know  it ! 

She  knows  it,  a  great  deal  too  well ! 
She's  lying  face  downwards  :  I  never 

Look  at  her,  for  fear  I  should  see 
She's  wondering  if  she  could  ever 

Have  really  been  painted  by  me  I 

May  Kendall. 
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My  First  Big  Trout 


ris  so  much  the  £Gishion  to  speak  of  schooldays  as  the 
happiest  period  of  life,  that  I  sometimes  feel  ashamed  to 
own  a  very  contrary  opinion.  Boys  indeed  differ  in  character 
and  tastes  quite  as  much  as  grown  men,  and  the  world  of 
school  life  offers  a  narrower  scope  for  individual  choice.  Happily 
for  myself,  the  old  monastic  establishment  where  I  lived  the 
eight  last  years  of  boyhood  was  situated  in  a  country  where  I  was 
able  occasionally  to  indulge  my  one  passion.  From  earliest 
years  all  memories  of  pleasing  incident  cling  round  river  and  brook : 
cricket,  football,  and  even  rackets,  failed  to  excite  my  enthusiasm, 
and  hence  I  felt  myself  more  or  less  alone  amongst  the  many  whose 
sole  aim  was  success  at  such  games,  and  whose  only  estimate  of 
their  comrades  was  based  upon  their  prowess  in  these  pursuits. 

Now  as  I  look  back  to  those  days  the  resentful  scorn  at 
such  narrow  prejudices,  which  then  often  filled  me  with  a 
silent  contempt  for  the  athletic  heroes  and  their  worshippers, 
has  softened  into  a  mild  wonder  that  a  sport  which  has  so  high 
a  place  amongst  grown  men  should  bring  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt from  youths  upon  a  youthful  devotee.  Since  leaving 
school  I  have  fished  in  many  rivers,  and  may  say  with  Horace 
*  militavi  non  sine  gloria ' ;  but  I  think  the  fishing  incident  which 
still  remains  greenest  in  my  memory  is  the  capture,  if  capture  it 
may  be  called,  of  my  first  big  trout. 

About  two  miles  from  our  schoolhouse  there  flowed  a  small 
brook ;  it  rose  in  the  heart  of  Sir  Peter  Carew's  famous  woods 
which  covered  the  hills  behind  Oxley  Hall,  and  there  in  old  times 
a  careful  miller  had  dug  out  a  pond,  and  fixed  up  a  wheel  and 
flour  mill.  Flowing  out  of  these  ponds,  where  fabulous  trout 
existed,  the  stream  took  a  gentle  and  tortuous  course  through  the 
rich  midland  pastures  till  it  found  its  way  into  the  large  river. 
For  the  last  mile  before  it  joined  the  river  the  brook  contained 
few,  if  any,  trout ;  but  in  the  higher  reaches  towards  the  park 
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gates  every  pool  held  its  quota;  and  thoogli  the  average  was 
small,  here  and  there  lived  a  large  fish. 

These  parts  were  not  only  *  out  of  bounds  '  for  us  boys,  but 
were  strictly  preserved  by  a  terrible  hoarse-voiced  surly  keeper, 
named  Tomer,  who  was  always  accompanied  by  a  savage  lurcher. 
Tomer  and  his  dog  were  cordially  hated  by  one  at  least  of  the 
boys,  and  I  have  vivid  remembrances  of  some  of  my  bird-nesting 
firiends  sharing  my  aversion  for  both  man  and  beast. 

The  meadow  next  the  park  rails  was  by  far  the  best  piece  of 
fishing,  for  here  the  stream  altemated  in  a  continuous  series  of 
winding  stretches,  some  shallow  and  quick,  and  some  deep  and  clear. 
About  the  middle  of  this  meadow  an  old  brick  culvert  crossed  the 
stream ;  its  arch  stood,  perhaps,  three  feet  above  the  water  in 
summer  levels,  and  from  a  long  deep  pool  above,  the  brook 
shallowed  underneath  it  into  a  bright  sparkling  stickle.  In  this 
pool,  under  an  old  pollard  stump,  there  lived  the  trout  of  the 
stream,  and  on  his  capture  I  had  spent  many  days  of  care- 
ful thought.  Twice  I  had  lain  concealed  in  the  long  grass  and 
rashes  that  bordered  the  pool  while  Tumer  ominously  looked 
round  for  poachers,  specially  schoolboys,  and  smoked  a  pipe 
at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  culvert  from  the  lane.  In  those 
voyages  of  preliminary  investigation  I  ascertained  exactly  the 
position  of  the  trout,  and  indeed  I  had  lain  there  and  studied 
him  so  closely  that  I  almost  knew  the  number  of  spots  he  had, 
and  was  certain  that  he  would  weigh  a  full  four  pounds.  I  found, 
too,  that  he  was  a  very  dainty  fish,  and  in  the  clear  water  refused 
to  touch  the  small  earthworms  and  red  worms  with  which  I 
tempted  him ;  then,  remembering  our  old  gardener's  hint — ^for  he 
was  the  craftiest  bait-fisher  I  ever  met,  a  Devonshire  man — I  had 
tried  him  with  woodlice  and  had  seen  each  one  greedily  de- 
voured. 

With  this  discovery  I  knew  he  was  mine,  and  I  only  waited 
the  opportunity ;  and  that  I  knew  would  come,  if  only  the  day  of 
the  great  cricket  match  were  fine.  It  was  fine,  and  Tumer  and 
his  dog,  no  less  than  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  side, 
were  gathered  on  the  field  to  watch  the  great  event.  I  chuckled 
as  I  passed  near  the  pair,  and  seeing  in  the  distance  that  the  head- 
master had  many  guests  around  him,  I  also  made  sure  that  Sir 
Pet^  and  Lady  Garew  were  enjoying  the  cricket  match.  Sir 
Peter  had  just  married,  and  being  a  great  county  magnate,  and 
also  a  governor  of  the  school,  he  was  much  courted  by  the 
authorities.    He  had  driven  over  to  itftemoon  chapel  on  the  pre- 
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vious  Sunday  with  his  bride,  whose  kind  and  beautiful  face  had 
won  the  admiration  of  us  all. 

Climbing  over  the  cricket-field  wall,  and  seizing  my  rod  and 
small  bottle  of  the  finest  woodlice  I  could  gather  from  their 
hiding-place,  I  ran  secure  and  happy  as  hard  as  I  could  straight  to 
the  pool.  How  well  I  remember  it  all,  every  detail ! — ^the  cautious 
approach  almost  on  all-fours,  the  careful  testing  with  trembling 
hand  of  my  best  yard  of  gut  and  the  little  treble  hook,  the 
fixing  on  to  it  three  big  lice,  making  a  £a.t  bunch,  worthy  the 
spotted  king !  I  put  in  the  bait  just  where  I  knew  the  eddy 
would  sweep  it  round  to  his  bidding,  and  there  it  stopped  still : 
the  current  bellied  slightly  the  light  line  above,  and  I  knew  my 
bait  rested  where  alone  in  that  clear  place  it  could  rest.  Ah,  what 
a  plunge  he  gave  when  he  felt  the  steel — ^how  he  dashed  now  up, 
now  down,  leaping  twice  clear  out  of  water !  Ten  minutes  sped 
on  golden  wings  and  found  me  still  doing  battle :  each  minute 
the  fray  grew  less  furious,  and  already  I  had  planned  the  exact 
spot  where  I  could  most  easily  get  my  fingers  home. 

Though  sore  beset,  he  was  not  beaten  yet;  and  making  a 
rush  up-stream,  then  returning  under  my  very  feet,  I  heard  Um 
splashing  on  the  shallows  under  the  bridge,  and  the  awful  sicken- 
ing knowledge  that  my  line  was  broken  overwhelmed  all  other 
sensations. 

That  quick  return  had  beaten  me,  for  in  passing  under  my 
bank  he  had  gone  inside  the  pollard  roots,  and  the  splash  under 
the  bridge  was  the  check,  the  strain,  and  the  release ! 

How  bitter  was  that  moment !  I  threw  myself  on  the  grass, 
and  gave  way  to  it.  And  then  as  I  lay  there  I  grew  savage,  and 
swore  vengeance.  I  threw  the  rod  aside  under  the  rushes,  and 
went  below  the  bridge.  The  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  lit  up  the 
water  in  the  upper  part,  and  there  I  saw  the  shadow  of  mine 
enemy,  still  unconquered,  and  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  shallow 
current  I  also  saw  the  six  feet  of  line  which  he  had  captured. 

This  last  sight  settled  the  matter.  In  a  moment  my  coat  was 
off,  my  trousers  tucked  up  to  the  knee,  and  my  shirt  sleeves  to  the 
shoulder.  Bending  down  I  cautiously  waded  in,  step  by  step, 
under  the  bridge.  *  Yes,  there  he  was,  lying  unsuspicious,  tired ; 
I  got  my  line  in  hand  quite  slack,  so  as  not  to  disturb  him,  and 
then  I  prayed  for  the  tickler's  art. 

-  I  was  just  turning  over  in  my  mind  rapdly  whether  I  would 
try^  brute  force  or  the  other  tactics,  when  my  heart  stopped  beftt^ 
ing  and  my  blood  ran  cold,  for  there,  coming  sauntering  along. 
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arm  in  arm,  I  beheld  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Garew.  She  held  in  her 
hand  the  daintiest  little  trout  rod,  and  he  held  a  large  landing 
net.    Paralysed  with  fear,  I  awaited  my  fate. 

'This,  my  darUng,'  I  heard  him  say,  *is  the  pool.  Turner 
tells  me  the  trout  is  well  over  four  pounds,  so  you  will  oi  last 
catch  a  real  good  one/ 

*  Oh,  Peter,  I  hope  I  shall!    Do  let's  hurry  on.' 

*  You  must  go  carefully  now.  It's  very  odd;  just  look  how  the 
grass  has  been  trodden.' 

*  Oh,  I  expect  it's  only  the  cows;  no  one  would  be  here  to-day, 
they  are  all  at  that  stupid  match.  How  much  nicer  it  is  here, 
dearest!' 

Shame  rapidly  replaced  fear.  I  then  saw  why  Sir  Peter,  who 
two  years  before  had  been  so  generous  in  giving  permission,  had 
given  such  strict  orders  about  his  brook — indeed,  so  strict  that 
the  head-master  had  specially  warned  me  on  the  subject.  I  had 
been  a  '  suspect '  before,  and  instant  expulsion  had  been  held  out 
if  I  should  be  caught  doing  such  a  thing!  I  knew  now  it  meant 
expulsion,  and  yet  somehow  I  felt  more  ashamed  at  having  spoilt 
the  sport  so  carefully  preserved  for  that  sweet-voiced,  kind-eyed 
lady,  than  fearfol  at  all  the  punishment  and  disgrace  in  store. 

Kot  knowing  what  to  do,  I  remained  still,  cold,  crouching,  and 
miserable. 

*  Put  it  in  there,'  I  heard,  and  I  saw  the  little  rod  flash  and 
a  small  splash  as  the  bait  fell  into  the  water  just  where  mine  had 
&llen  half  an  hour  before.  In  the  clear  bright  water  I  saw  the 
little  red  worm,  which  covered  the  hook,  wobble  harmlessly  down 
the  current,  turning  over  and  over  among  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  and  gradually  approaching  the  shallower 
rapids  under  the  bridge.  I  heard  Sir  Peter  say,  *  Let  it  go  well 
under,  for  he  may  be  lying  there  in  such  a  bright  afternoon,'  and 
despite  the  real  desperation  of  my  situation  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  a  fit  of  laughter  at  this  remark. 

A  bright  idea  possessed  me  as  the  worm,  passing  the  trout 
who  just  edged  a  few  inches  nearer  the  side,  reached  me.  Here 
was  a  chance  of  salvation !  Taking  the  line  very  gently,  so  as  to 
put  no  pressure  on  to  it,  I  broke  off  the  gut,  and  as  quick  as  my 
trembling  fingers  could  work,  I  tied  it  in  a  firm  knot  to  the  end 
of  my  own  line,  and  then,  leaning  forward,  I  touched  the  tail  of 
the  tjx>ut ! 

What  a  splash  and  dash  and  a  shout  there  was  I  I  could  hear 
the  excited  accents  of  the  lady,  playing  her  first  big  trout,  and  the 
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attempted  calm  of  the  man  advising,  exhorting,  and  cheering  her; 
and  then  I  could  just  see  the  little  rod  bending  in  snppliant  re- 
sistance to  the  lessening  efforts  of  the  now  tired  fish,  and  then  by 
a  moment  of  silence,  followed  by  sighs  of  pleased  relief,  I  knew 
that  Sir  Peter^s  capacious  net  had  effected  that  which  the  five 
fingers  and  thumb  on  my  own  numbed  left  hand  had  been  balked 
of  completing. 

And  then  I  heard,  '  Grood  heavens,  what  has  happened ! '  and 
I  knew  my  f&te  was  sealed ;  but  somehow,  as  I  shuffled  backward 
under  the  bridge,  I  had  no  fear;  conscience  at  least  did  not 
upbraid  me.  She  had  caught  the  trout  preserved  for  her.  My 
appearance  must  indeed  have  been  comical,  for  the  momentary 
look  of  alarm  on  Lady  Carew's  face  and  the  momentary  look  of 
anger  on  Sir  Peter's  gave  way,  first  to  a  smile,  and  then  to  a 
laugh,  and  I  always,  too  prone  to  that  quaUty  to  earn  favour  with 
schoolmasters,  lost  all  sense  of  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs  and 
gave  way  to  a  burst  of  merriment,  not,  perhaps,  unstimulated  by 
a  strong  underlying  feeling  of  nervousness. 

*I  am  very  sorry,'  I  began — and  then  stopped  short.  My 
memory  of  the  words  that  passed  is  a  blank.  I  have  a  dim 
recollection  of  saying  again  and  again  that  I  didn't  know  I  was 
interfering  with  Lady  Carew's  wish,  and  then  I  am  aware  that 
she  seemed  more  delighted  with  what  had  happened  than  if  she 
had  caught  the  trout  in  the  ordinary  way,  which  I  was  careftd  to 
impress  upon  them  both  would  not  have  happened.  And  I  know 
I  produced  the  little  bottle  with  the  woodlice,  and  that  they 
took  it,  and  I  think  this  last  feat  entirely  turned  the  scale  in  my 
favour ;  for  ten  minutes  later  I  was  hurrying  back  to  five  o'clock 
call  with  a  sovereign  in  my  pocket,  and  a  warm  invitation  ringing 
in  my  ears  to  go  the  next  half-holiday  and  show  Lady  Garew  how 
to  catch  the  big  fish  in  the  mill-head. 

S.  A.  George. 
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Franks. 

(.WITH  UNPUBLISHED  EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  OF 
MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD.) 

S~  AYS  Sir  Bowland  Hill,  *In  looking  over  letters  of  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  Post  Office  Reform,  I  find  constant  refer- 
ence to  expedients  for  saving  postage.'  ('Discreditable  shifb)/ 
Mr.  S.  C.  HaU  caUs  them.) 

FrEmking  was  a  legalised  system  for  shirking  payment  of  the 
heavy  rates  on  the  delivery  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  well  over 
fifly  years  since  penny  postage  became  an  institution  and  frank- 
ing was  abolished  ;  and  the  days  and  ways  of  franks  and  frankers 
are  as  a  page  of  unknown  history  to  the  present  generation. 
Therefore,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  jot  down  a  few  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  allusions  to  postal  difficulties  which  I  have  come 
across  in  looking  through  some  hundreds  of  old  letters  *  written 
by  Miss  Mitford,  the  authoress,  which  throw  a  light  on  those 
bygone  days  of  seals  and  wafers. 

Franking  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
who  might  have  his  letters  delivered,  and  had  the  right  to 
despatch  them,  free  of  charge.  Mr.  Hyde,  in  *  The  Eoyal  Mail,' 
says : — *  Before  the  year  1764,  Members  of  Parliament  had  merely 
to  write  their  names  on  the  covers  to  ensure  their  correspondence 
free  passage  through  the  post ;  and  packets  of  such  franks  were 
furnished  by  members  to  their  friends,  who  laid  them  past  for  use 
as  occasion  required.  Nay,  more ;  a  trade  was  carried  on  in 
feanks  by  the  servants  of  members,  whose  practice  it  was  to  ask 
their  masters  to  sign  them  in  great  numbers  at  a  time.  It  was 
even  suspected,  and  probably  with  sufficient  reason,  that  franks 
were  forged  to  a  large  extent ;  and,  had  postage  been  paid  on 
all  franked  correspondence,  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  would 
have  been  increased  by  170,000i.    In  the  hope  of  imposing  some 

*  Most  kindly  lent  by  Alex.  Beale,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Beading. 
VOL.   XXIV.  NO.  CXL.  M 
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greater  check  on  the  evil,  it  was  enacted  in  1763  that  the 
whole  superscription  must  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Member/ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  was  then-a-days  no  handy 
envelope  into  which  to  sUp  a  letter  when  written.  Generally  a 
quarto  sheet  of  paper  was  used,  the  fourth  page  being  left  blank. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  sheet  were  folded  over,  almost  meet- 
ing ;  then  the  sides  were  likewise  folded  over,  one  tucked  into  the 
other,  and  the  seal  or  wafer  aflSxed.  On  the  other  side  (about  the 
size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  business  envelope),  the  address  was 
written  in  the  centre,  the  name  of  the  post  town  and  the  date 
the  letter  was  posted  above,  and  the  name  of  the  Member  who 
franked  it  in  the  left  hand  comer.  The  whole  of  this  inscrip- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  had  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Member ;  the  frank  was  only  available  on  the  date  named  on  the 
cover ;  and,  if  the  superscription  chanced  to  be  incorrect,  the 
letter  was  charged  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  was  no  joke  to  the 
recipient,  because  a  Member's  frank  cleared  an  ounce,  no  matter 
how  many  enclosures  a  letter  might  contain ;  whereas  the  postage 
on  an  unfranked  letter  was  doubled  if  the  smallest  scrap  of  paper 
was  enclosed,  a  letter  being  charged  according  to  the  number  of 
enclosures  it  contained  and  the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  instead  of 
by  weight,  as  now. 

For  instance,  Miss  Mitford,  writing  to  her  favourite  correspon- 
dent, Sir  William  Elford,  who  resided  at  Bickham,  near  Plymouth, 
would,  with  a  light  heart,  send  him  two  quarto  sheets  and  a  half 
under  cover  of  a  frank ;  but,  in  the  event  of  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Member  who  franked  it — well.  Sir  William  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  28,  ^d,  for  a  triple  letter,  the  postage  of  a 
single  letter  from  Reading  to  Plymouth  being  lid.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  visit  which  this  gentleman  paid  to  the  Mitfords  in 
the  spring  of  1814,  his  *  little  correspondent '  found  a  paper  of 
memoranda  which  he  had  left  behind  him.  On  returning  it  she 
wrote  :  '  I  do  not  hesitate  to  send  it,  though  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
of  yours)  I  have  no  M.P.  under  hand,  and  as  to  Bath  you  are  first 
bound,  to  Bath  it  shall  go.'  Apparently  the  letter  failed  to  come 
up  with  Sir  William  at  Bath,  for  it  bears  a  re-direction  to  Wive- 
liscombe,  with  28.  8d.  to  pay.  That  forgotten  paper  of  memos, 
cost  dear. 

The  Post  Office  people  appear  to  have  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
for  errors  on  the  franked  covers.  Ways  were  leisurely  and  letters 
were  few,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  carefully  examine  them. 
In  a  letter  to  her  father  (then  in  town),  in  1811,  Miss  Mitford 
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remarks:  *  We  were  not  defeulters  with  regard  to  the  proo&.  They 
never  arrived  till  Saturday,  and  in  consequence  of  the  frank  being 
put  in  a  day  after  date,  it  was  charged  as  a  triple  letter.'  And  Mrs. 
Mitford,  writing  to  her  husband,  says :  *  How  came  your  friend,  Mr. 
Swann,  to  mistake  JuTie  for  March  ?  Next  time  he  directs  a  letter 
for  you,  it  may  not  be  amiss  gently  to  remind  him  what  month 
it  really  is,  as  the  people  at  the  Post  Office  always,  take  advantage 
of  any  errors ;  even  a  mistake  of  a  single  day  does  not  escape  them.' 
On  another  occasion  Mrs  Mitford  wrote :  *  As  there  is  a  letter  from 
your  brother  this  morning,  our  darling  has  just  enclosed  her  un- 
fortunate letter  of  yesterday,  with  that  irom,  the  Isle  of  Man,  under 
cover  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Simeon.  I  would  give  something  to 
hear  the  various  conjectures  the  constant  intercourse  backward 
and  forward  between  him  and  us  must  have  given  rise  to  at  the 
Reading  Post  Office.' 

Curiosity  apart,  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  business  to  carefully 
examine  and  duly  tax  all  unfranked  letters.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  as  many  as  forty  different  rates  of  postage  on  single  inland 
letters  alone,  the  lowest  charge  being  4(2.  for  a  distance  not 
exceeding  15  miles.  As  may  be  supposed,  it  was  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  nimiber  of  enclosures  in  an  un- 
franked letter.  The  better  to  do  this,  it  was  held  before  a  lighted 
lamp  or  candle — a  fruitful  source  of  dishonesty  when  the  contents 
appeared  of  value !  The  amount  to  be  paid  was  then  marked  on 
the  cover,  and  usually  collected  by  the  man  who  delivered  the 
letter,  or  at  the  Post  Office  when  called  for ;  although  prepayment 
was  optional.  So  that,  with  his  taxing  and  his  accounts,  the  office 
of  postmaster  was  not  altogether  a  sinecure. 

Writing  to  her  father  during  one  of  his  frequent  absences  in 
town.  Miss  Mitford  says  :  '  You  made  a  great  mistake  in  enclosing 
Henry  Chorley's  single  letter  (heavy  as  it  was,  it  was  only  single), 
and  sending  William  Harness's  double  one  by  post,  for  his  was  a 
note  put  up  in  an  envelope.' 

In  this  letter  to  her  father,  Miss  Mitford  enclosed  a  *  scrawl ' 

which  had  arrived  for  him,  and  for  this  double  letter  the  doctor 

had  \8,  2d.  to  pay,  the  postage  of  a  single  letter  from  Reading  to 

London  being  Id.    In  writing  to  her  friend,  B.  R.  Haydon,  the 

painter,  Miss  Mitford  remarks :  *  This  should  have  gone  on  Sunday, 

for  which  day  I  thought  I  had  a  frank  ;  but  I  found  on  examination 

that  our  dear  M.P,  had  antedated  the  cover.     A  propos^  pray  do 

not  pain  me  again  by  a  *'  post-paid,"  the  only  way  in  which  your 

letters  can  pain  me.' 

M  a 
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One  bt  the  eatpedienta  for  saving  postage,  if  one  were  on  saffici' 
entlj  intimate  terms  with  a  Member,  was  to  address  to  him  a 
packet  containing  two  or  three  letters,  which  would  be  delivered 
free  of  charge.  If  these  letters  were  addressed  to  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  the  friendly  Member  would  send 
them  by  one  of  his  servants ;  if  to  go  still  further,  he  would  for- 
ward them  under  cover  of  his  frank.  It  is  evident  from  the  extract 
from  Mrs.  Mitford's  letter  quoted  above,  that  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
John)  Simeon  permitted  the  Mitfords  to  send  much  of  their  cor- 
respondence to  him  for  transmission.  '  That  most  excellent  and 
inde&tigable  franker,  Sir  John  Simeon,'  as  Miss  Mitford  styles 
him,  became  member  for  Beading  in  1797,  lost  his  seat  at  the 
election  of  1802,  regained  it  in  1807,  and  held  it  until  1818,  when 
he  resigned. 

Miss  Mitford  seems  ever  to  have  had  a  friend  at  Court,  or 
rather  in  Parliament.  In  1817  she  writes  :  *  If  Mr.  Palmer  suc- 
ceeds Sir  John,  he  is  to  take  to  his  post  of  franker.  I  made  him 
promise  this  before  I  would  give  him  my  mighty  interest.'  Mr. 
Fyshe  Palmer  i(;a«  successful  in  the  General  Election  of  1818, 
and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  represented  Beading  in  the  Whig 
interest,  and  also  in  the  Queen's  first  Parliament  in  1837.  Mr. 
Palmer  kept  his  promise  to  Miss  Mitford ;  his  handwriting,  clear 
and  well-formed,  appears  on  many  of  the  letters  before  me. 

Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  the  Lady  Madelina,*who  held  a  pension  of  some  200Z.  a 
year.  Mr.  Weyland,  the  Tory  candidate,  made  this  pension  a 
pretext  for  an  attack  on  Mr.  Palmer's  seat.  Miss  Mitford  writes 
in  February  1819:  'Ministers  have  acted  very  wisely.  I  shall 
certainly  grow  ministerial  in  time,  especially  if  they  turn  out  our 
poor  aquatic  Member  and  give  us  the  fun  of  another  election.  .  .  . 
I  must  confess  (though  it  is  not  quite  handsome  to  say  so  in  a 
letter  which  I  mean  Mr.  Palmer  to  address)  that  I^ady  Madelina's 
pension  does  rather  stick  in  my  stomach.  There  is  no  moral  sin 
certainly  in  receiving  a  pension ;  but  then,  he  who  receives  it  has 
no  right  to  set  up  for  such  a  violent  reformer.  Well,  he  is  a 
charming  man,  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer  1  And  I  hope  he  means  to  let 
Mr.  Weyland's  petition  be  thrown  out,  and  then  give  up  the  200i. 
a  year.' 

Consequent  on  the  death  of  George  III.,  occurred  the  General 
Election  of  1820.  In  Beading  the  contest  was  very  keen  and 
lasted  six  days,  although  few  over  1,100  votes  were  recorded.  In 
March  of  this  year  Miss  Mitford  writes  to  Sir  William  Elford ; 
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'  The  next  important  event  was  our  election.  Has  your  neigh- 
bour, Sir  John  Sinclair,*  told  you  of  this  desperate  contest — this 
struggle  for  life  and  death  ?  It  lasted  six  days,  during  the  three 
last  of  which  not  more  than  thirty  votes  were  polled  on  all  sides ; 
never,  to  be  sure,  were  voters  so  filtered  out  drop  by  drop.  Every 
unpolled  elector  was  known  on  all  sides,  and  the  obstinate  who 
would  not  vote,  the  fearful  who  dared  not,  the  sick  who  could 
not,  were  assisted  morning,  noon,  and  night  by  the  persuasions 
and  exhortations  of  the  candidates  and  their  committees.'  The 
successful  candidates  were  the  old  Member,  Mr.  Fyshe  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Monck,  of  Coley  Park,  Beading,  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Mitfords,  who  also  became  franker-in-chief  to  Miss  Mitford  up  to 
1830,  when  he  resigned.  In  1823,  Miss  Mitford  writes:  'It  is 
very  strange  that  I  was  about  to  request  you  to  enclose  your 
letters  to  Mr.  Monck,  who  is  so  kind  as  to  give  me  a  general 
permission.'  Miss  Mitford  remarks  that  she  will  find  the  new 
Member  '  much  easier  to  catch  than  the  old  one.'  One  of  the 
first  letters  which  Mr.  Monck  franked  for  her,  however,  had  to  go 
back  to  him  for  correction.  *  Here's  a  pretty  thing,'  she  playfully 
complains,  '  to  call  a  frank  and  send  to  a  gentlewoman  for  her 
favourite  correspondent,  and  a  baronet  withal !  Moreover,  it 
won't  go,  for  our  learned  Member  has  forgotten  to  put  the  year, 
so  it  must  go  back  to  him  for  amendment.  This  all  comes  of  his 
Greek.  He  is  the  greatest  Grecian  of  any  man  in  England  who 
is  neither  a  professor,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  Bishop  of  St.  David's — 
the  greatest  amateur  Grecian  we  have.' 

Later  on,  Mr.  T.  N.  Talfourd,  the  eminent  judge,  was  Miss 
Mitford's  '  stand-by '  in  the  matter  of  franks.  '  Your  letters  to 
me,'  she  writes  to  Sir  William  in  1835,  *  may  always  be  sent 
enclosed  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  M.P.,  Temple,  London.'  And 
again  :  *  This  note  is  ill  worth  the  postage,  but  I  am  obliged  to 
encroach  so  much  on  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  with  receiving  and 
transmitting  letters  to  me  (for  I  should  be  ruined  if  I  paid  for  all 
my  correspondence),  that  I  am  fain  to  put  my  friends  to  the 
charge  of  paying  for  mine.'  Judge  Talfourd  was  the  son  of  a 
ReadiDg  brewer,  was  educated  in  the  Grammar  School  there,  and 
was  Member  for  that  town  from  1835  to  1841,  and  again  from 
1847  to  1849. 

Assize  times.  Quarter  Sessions,  a  coursing  or  a  county  meeting, 
or  a  mayor's  dinner,  provided  excellent  opportunities  for  securing 
ft  frank.  Miss  Mitford  writes  :  *  This  frank,  you  miipt  kqpWj  my 
>  A  coDpp3;ion  of  Lad^  Mft^plma's, 
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dear  Sir  William,  is  upon  a  magisterial  paper.  Papa  brought  it 
from  the  Bench  yesterday,^  and  I  have  been  shearing  and  clipping 
it  away  to  reduce  the  weight,  and  can  hardly  manage  to  write  on 
it.'  And  again:  ^Papa  is  going  on  Monday  to  the  land  of  firanks, 
alias  the  Quarter  Sessions.'  And  on  another  occasion :  '  Papa  is 
going  to-morrow  to  that  land  of  cheats,^  the  Ilsley  Coursing  Meet- 
ing, and,  as  among  its  members  there  are  some  M.P.'s,  I  intend, 
if  possible,  to  get  some  advantage  from  the  excursion  by  the 
transmission  of  this  packet,  this  tremendous  packet.' 

London  was  likewise  the  '  land  of  franks,'  and  Dr.  Mitford, 
on  his  frequent  excursions  to  town^  always  carried  with  him  a 
packet  of  letters  to  be  franked  by  some  kindly  *  Parliament-man.' 
During  his  often  prolonged  absence,  there  was  a  frequent  ex- 
change of  parcels  by  coach.  The  doctor  had  usually  commissions 
to  execute  for  his  lady-folk — a  new  cap  for  his  wife,  a  pretty, 
gown  for  his  daughter — and  with  these  he  enclosed  various  deli- 
cacies from  town ;  while  gentle  Mrs.  Mitford  kept  her  husband 
supplied  with  home  comforts.  It  was  illegal  to  forward  letters  in 
such  parcels,  which  were  liable  to  be  searched;  but  this  was  rarely 
done,  and  many  thousands  of  letters  were  thus  smuggled  to  their 
destination,  so  slight  a  matter  was  it  held  to  cheat  the  Post  Office. 

In  a  letter  of  1812,  Miss  Mitford  observes:  'If  you  are  a 
hunter  of  opportunities,  my  dear  Sir  William,  you  will  understand 
the  principle  upon  which  Mamma  desired  me  to  write  all  the 
letters  I  wanted  franked  off,  as  she  was  going  to  send  a  parcel  to 
London.'  And  to  the  s€une  correspondent  a  few  months  earlier 
she  says :  '  I  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  packet  to  town 
to-morrow,  to  be  franked  from  thence,  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
double  temptation  of  thanking  you  for  your  kindness  while  the 
glow  that  it  has  raised  is  still  warm  upon  my  cheeks  and  in  my 
heart,  and  of  writing  you  a  whole  sheetful  of  nonsense,  unchecked 
by  that  which  generally  stops  my  career — want  of  room.'  Sir 
William  sends  her  some  verses  on  'The  Waltz,'  then  recently 
introduced,  to  which  she  replies:  *  I  will  certainly  return  you  this 
exquisite  je?t  d' esprit  as  soon  as  Papa  goes  to  town  or  I^  can  catch 
a  Member  here.  At  present  these  birds  of  passage,  of  whom,  like 
some  other  birds,  not  of  passage,  the  pen  feathers  are  the  most 
valuable  parts,  are  all  migrated  to  London.' 

Among  the  various  coffee-houses  patronised  by  Dr.  Mitford 

'  Dr.  Mitford  was  for  some  years  Chairman  of  the  Beading  Bench  of  Ma- 
gistrates. 

'  This,  probably,  because  a  fayourite  greyhound  failed  to  secure  a  prize. 
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during  his  freqnent  sojourns  in  town,  was  New  Slaughter's  coffee- 
house, St.  Martin's  Lane,  to  which  several  of  the  letters  before  me 
are  addressed.  This  would  appear  to  be  identical  with  Slaughter's 
coffee-house,  where,  on  June  24,  1824,  at  a  meeting  held  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  animals,  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  originated. 
This  according  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  who  was  present  as  reporter. 
*  Humanity,'  otherwise  Colonel  Martin,  was  the  soul  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  was  for  many  years  Member  for  Galway  county,  and 
of  him,  and  d  propoa  of  franking,  Mr.  Hall  relates  the  following 
anecdote  :  *  I  remember  asking  Dick  Martin  for  a  frank.  "  To  be 
sure,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Dick,  who  never  refused  anything.  When 
he  had  signed  it,  he  laid  down  his  pen,  sighed,  and  exclaimed,  "  I 
vow  to  God  that's  the  twentieth  I  have  signed  to-day."  "  Thank 
ye,  Colonel,"  said  I ;  "  I  won't  post  it "  ' — the  point  being  that  a 
Member  was  allowed  to  frank  only  ten  letters  daily,  all  he  franked 
over  that  number  being  charged  to  the  recipient. 

In  these  letters  are  many  amusing  allusions  to  the  difficulty 
of  securing  a  frank.  Now-a-days  we  are  apt  to  think  that  to  get  a 
letter  written  is  the  chief  point ;  then-a-days  the  matter  was  to  get 
off  a  letter  when  it  was  written — that  is,  if  one  waited  for  a  frank. 
Indeed,  there  was  a  danger,  as  the  days  slipped  by,  of  the  letter 
outgrowing  a  ^  firankful.'  Says  Miss  Mitford,  in  a  letter  of  1820 : 
'  I  wonder  very  much  when  I  shall  get  another  frank.  If  I  don't 
get  one  soon,  my  letter  will  be  too  heavy.  Do  you  know  this 
calamity  did  actually  befell  me  once  ?  I  waited  for  a  cover,  and 
wrote  on  and  on  till  I  filled  four  sheets,  and  was  forced  to  send 
them  by  the  coach.'  And  the  letter  concludes :  '  I  have  at  last 
pulled  the  wax  off  to  lighten  my  packet — for  the  half-dozenth 
time  adieu,  my  dear  friend.'  In  this  same  letter  Miss  Mitford 
remarks :  '  I  have  just  this  moment  received  your  most  kind  and 
entertaining  letter,  my  dear  jfriend,  and  hasten  to  answer  it  on 
the  full  gallop,  that  I  may  catch  our  flying  M.P.,  Mr.  Fyshe 
Palmer,  who  was  in  Reading  yesterday.  Our  moveable  Member, 
who  was  in  Reading  yesterday,  and  therefore  will  not  be  there  to- 
morrow.' And  in  a  postscript  she  adds :  ^  In  spite  of  my  disjmtch, 
there  was  no  catching  our  fly-away  Member.  He  was  off  to 
Wokingham,  and  to-morrow,  when  I  am  going  to  Wokingham,  I 
shall  find  that  he  is  gone  to  town.'  Eventually  this  letter  came 
up  with  Mr.  Palmer  at  Bedford,  and  was  franked  by  him  eight 
days  after  the  date  inside!  Writing  to  Sir  William  Elford  a 
fortnight  later,  she  begins :  '  If  you  got  a  tremendous  packet 
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which  I  let  fly  at  random  the  other  day  after  our  excellent  but 
un-come-at-able  Member,  you  will  wonder  a  little  to  hear  again 
from  me.  But  I  have  a  frank  in  view,  or  rather  an  opportunity 
of  sending  to  London — that  land  of  franks ;  and  for  fear  you  should 
not  have  received  the  treble  letter  in  question,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  device  to  hear  soon  than  to  send  you  another.' 

The  following  extracts  give  a  further  idea  of  the  frequent 
diflBculty  and  delay  in  obtaining  a  frank.  On  November  9,  1818, 
Miss  Mitford  wrote  to  Sir  William  Elford :  '  When  this  scolder- 
ation  of  mine  will  arrive  at  Bickham,  I  cannot  pretend  to  guess. 
It  is  gone  by  a  fine  circumbendibus  to  Ilsley,  to  Donnington,  to 
Barton  Court,  through  Papa  and  Colonel  Head  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
and  through  him,  I  hope,  to  you.'  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  '  scolderation '  referred  to,  dated  the  1st  of  the  month,  duly 
reached  Mr.  Dundas  at  Newbury,  and  was  franked  by  him  on  the 
7th ;  but  the  unfranked  letter  of  the  9th  missed  Sir  William  at 
Bath,  and  was  forwarded  to  Bickham — 1«.  Qd.  to  pay !  In  this 
letter — a  quarto  sheet,  closely  written,  even  on  the  *  way-bits' 
— Miss  Mitford  remarks  :  *  This  letter  ought  to  pass  for  two,  it 
has  cost  me  so  much  trouble  to  write  so  short  a  one.  But  I  could 
not  make  you  pay  double  postage,  and  as  to  our  Members— ah ! 
one  may  know  they  have  a  seven  years'  lease !  They  have  made 
themselves  wings,  I  think,  and  flown  away  bodily.'  Just  a  year 
later.  Miss  Mitford  thus  begins  a  letter  to  the  same  old  friend  : 
*  I  must  write  again  before  I  can  expect  to  hear,  must  not  I,  my 
dear  Sir  William  ?  The  more  especially  as  I  have  some  small 
doubts  and  misgivings  respecting  my  last  letter's  having  reached 
you.  It  was  written  for  Papa  to  take  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  at 
Abingdon.  Papa  did  not  go.  One  of  the  counsel  then  offered 
to  take  my  epistles  (for  there  were  more  than  yours)  and  get 
them  franked,  if  I  sent  them  to  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  hoar. 
I  sent  at  the  very  moment — and  the  traitor  of  a  counsel  was 
gone.  (He's  a  man  of  wit,  this  barrister  of  ours,  and  noted  for 
ttnpunctuality.  I  wonder  how  I,  who  am  generally  no  truster, 
came  to  trust  him.)  Then  an  attorney's  clerk  took  the  packet  in 
charge  to  give  to  the  leamed-in-the-law,  and  he  says  he  did  give 
it,  but  whether  before  he  went  to  Abingdon  or  after  he  came 
back,  I  cannot  satisfactorily  ascertain ;  for  upon  a  cross- 
examination  of  said  clerk,  he  said  three  times  "before"  and 
twice  "  after ; "  so  that  the  letters  may  have  gone  to  their  destin- 
ation, or  may  have  gone  with  our  lecumed  advocate  to  London,  in 
which  case  it  is  an  even  chance  whether  he  has  had  the  grace  to 
cause  them  to  be  franked  and  sent  off,  or  whether  they  may  not 
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be  at  this  very  moment  snugly  reposing  amid  the  lumber  of  his 
parchments.' 

In  another  letter  to  Sir  William  about  this  time,  Miss  Mitford 
gaily  observes :  *  By  the  bye,  you  call  yourself  an  old  woman 
sometimes*  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  were  addressed  so  under 
my  hand.  I  will  tell  you  how.  This  letter  is  going  to  be 
franked  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  by  that  prince  of  blunderers,  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  company  with  some  other  packets,  amongst  which  is 
one  to  the  mistress  of  a  National  school.  Now,  if  Mr.  Dundas's 
wise  head  should  think  fit  to  reverse  the  directions  (and  nothing 
is  less  unlikely),  how  you  would  both  stare!  She  to  get  this 
unintelligible  farrago,  you  to  be  asked  if  you  can  mark  and 
make  button-holes,  cut  out  gowns,  spell  words  of  three  syllables, 
and  teach  little  girls  their  catechism!'  On  one  occasion  Mr. 
Dundas  (Member  for  Berkshire)  did  really  commit  the  blunder 
of  addressing  Sir  William  as  *Mrs.'  Elford.  Evidently  in  his 
reply  \he  old  baronet  jokingly  alluded  to  the  mistake,  for  Miss 
Mitford  observes  in  her  next:  'You  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Dundas,  my  dear  friend,  for  having  by  his  mis- 
take furnished  you  with  so  delightful  a  beginning  to  your 
delightful  letter.  The  mistake  was  his,  I  assure  you,  and  he  is 
the  only  old  woman  of  the  i)arty.  Pajm  enclosed  the  letter  in 
one  he  was  writing  to  his  old  womanship ;  and,  moreover,  he,  my 
papa,  wrote  the  address  in  fine,  huge  letters — as  staring  and  as 
legible  as  the  inscription  on  a  tombstone.'  Was  it  of  Mr.  Dundas 
that  Miss  Mitford  was  thinking  when  she  described  the  '  Absent 
Member '  in  '  Belford  Regis '  ?— 

'  But  of  the  numerous  perplexities  to  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  rise,  firanks  were  by  very  far  the  most  frequent  cause. 
Ticklish  things  are  they,  even  to  the  punctual  and  the  careful ; 
and  to  Mr.  Comngsby  the  giving  one  quite  perfectly  right  seemed 
an  impossibility.  There  was  the  date  to  consider,  the  month,  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  year — I  have  known  him  write  the  wrong 
century — ^then,  lastly,  his  own  name,  which,  for  so  simple  an 
operation  as  it  seems,  he  would  contrive  generally  to  omit,  and 
sometimes  to  boggle  with — now  writing  only  his  patronymic,  as  if 
he  were  a  peer ;  now  only  his  Christian  name,  as  if  a  prince ;  and 
now  an  involution  of  initials  that  defied  even  the  accurate  eye  of 
the  clerks  of  the  Post  Office.  Very,  very  few  can  have  been  the 
franks  of  his  that  escaped  paying.  Of  course  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  were  forewarned,  and  escaped  the  scrape  (for  it  is 
one)  of  making  their  correspondents  pay  triple  postage.  Bounti- 
ful as  he  was  in  his  offers  of  service  in  this  way  (and  keeping  no 
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account  of  the  numbers,  he  would  just  as  readily  give  fifty  as 
one),  none  incurred  the  penalty  save  strangers  and  the  unwary. 

*  I,  for  my  own  part,  never  received  but  one  letter  directed  by 
him  in  my  life ;  and  in  the  address  of  that,  the  name — ^my  name, 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  written — ^was 
wanting.  *'  Three  Mile  Cross,"  held  the  place  usually  occupied  by 
"Miss  Mitford.*'  "Three  Mile  Cross,  Beading,  Berks,"  ran  the 
direction.  But  as  I  happened  to  receive  about  twenty  times 
as  many  letters,  and  especially  franked  letters,  as  all  the  good 
people  of  the  "  Cross  "  put  together,  the  packet  was  sent  first 
to  me,  by  way  of  experiment ;  and  as  I  recognised  the  seal  of 
a  dear  friend  and  old. correspondent,  I  felt  no  scruple  in  appropriat- 
ing for  once,  like  a  Scottish  laird,  the  style  and  title  of  the  place 
where  I  reside  ;  and  I  and  the  po9tmaster  were  right^ — the  epistle 
was,  as  it  happened,  intended  for  me.' 

Amongst  gentlepeople,  the  use  of  a  wafer  instead  of  a  seal 
was  considered  something  worse  than  unfEishionable.  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  weight,  and  one  frequently 
comes  across  such  eicpressions  as : — ^  Forgive  the  wafer ;  I  am 
afraid  of  weight/  *  I  took  off  the  seal,'  says  Miss  Mitford  on  one 
occasion, '  for  fear  of  weight.  The  way  it  got  so  dirty  and  crumpled 
was  travelling  in  Papa's  pocket.  Pray  excuse  it.'  Which  en- 
dorsement goes  so  show  that  *  Papa '  was  unsuccessful  or  forgetful, 
and  that  this  particular  letter  returned  to  the  writer  until 
such  time  as  she  could  obtain  a  franked  cover  in  which  to 
enclose  it.  Later  she  writes  from  *  Our  Village ' :  *  Forgive  the 
wafer ;  I  have  no  wax  in  the  house,  nor  do  I  think  our  whole 
village  can  produce  any.' 

Miss  Mitford  had  a  pretty  £ancy  in  seals,  as  the  wax  impres- 
sions on  her  letters  show.  Sometimes  it  is  the  one  word  *  Mary,' 
or  '  Thanks,'  or  *  L'amiti^.'  On  other  letters  appears  a  leaf,  with 
the  legend,  *  Je  ne  change  qu'en  mourant ; '  and  on  others,  a  flying 
Cupid,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  heart,  in  the  other  a  bow,  with 
which  he  spurns  two  other  hearts  beneath  him ;  and  encircling  all 
this,  the  pertinent  motto  :  *  Un  me  suflSt.'  Or  it  is  the  Mitford 
crest :  a  dexter  hand,  fesswise,  couped,  supporting  a  sword  erect 
pierced  through  a  boar's  head.  I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  the 
seal  habitually  used  by  Miss  Mitford  after  the  publication  of 
*  Our  Village,'  which  magical  words,  in  clear-cut  Eoman  letters, 
are  engraved  on  a  handsome  green  stone,  in  old-fashioned  gold 
setting.  I  need  hardly  say  this  interesting  relic  is  highly 
valued.  L.  M.  P.  G. 
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rEY  lived  in  a  wonderful  world  of  their  own,  and  a  little  gate 
at  the  nursery  door  prevented  them  from  falling  out  of  it 
down  the  back-stairs.  There  were  splendid  places  for  play  within 
those  four  picture-covered  walls.  A  lovely  home-country  behind 
the  sofa,  a  city  of  palaces  under  the  chairs  and  table,  a  delectable 
mountain  on  the  top  of  the  ottoman,  which  commanded  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  garden — to  say  nothing  of  the  great  dark 
continent  of  the  night-nursery,  with  its  tent  for  explorers  made 
out  of  the  curtains  of  nurse's  bed.  Rude  interruptions  broke 
through  their  quaint  pretences  from  time  to  time  in  the  shape  of 
soap  and  sponges,  brushes  and  combs ;  or,  in  fact,  from  any  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  great  disturbing  element  that  goes  by 
the  name  of  nurse.  And  happier  interruptions  there  were  when 
the  children  were  sent  for  down  into  the  dim  far-away  land  of  the 
drawing-room,  where  visitors  kissed  them  and  gave  them  tastes  of 
sugar  and  cake,  and  their  father  showed  them  his  watch  and 
jumped  them  in  the  air.  Their  mother  had  gone  away  that  night 
almost  three  years  ago  when  Baby  Christopher  came,  and  the 
children  had  forgotten  now  to  ask  when  she  would  come  back 
again.  For  their  real  life  was  lived  quite  independently  of  such 
details  as  fathers  and  mothers — a  happy,  puzzled,  mysterious  life, 
which  nobody  grown  up  ever  seemed  to  understand. 

*  The  mud  is  very  thick  this  morning,'  observed  Mabyn,  stir- 
ring up  her  porridge  with  a  complacent  air.  It  appealed  to  the 
child-mind  to  imagine  that  her  breakfast  consisted  of  mud. 

*  Mine  mud,  too,'  cheerfully  assented  Marjorie,  a  quaint-faced 
mite  of  four, — *  and  puddle ! '  with  a  splash  of  her  spoon  in  the 
milk. 

^  Mine/  said  Dick,  '  is  a  country,  and  the  milk  is  the  sea.  I 
am  going  to  cut  a  river  right  across.' 
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'  Now,  children,  leave  off  messing,  and  eat  your  breakfast  like 
Christians,'  interrupted  nurse. 

*  My  breakfus'  is  fish,'  remarked  Baby  Christopher. 

*  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Mabyn,  sharply.  *  How  can  porridge  be 
fish?' 

Chris  looked  baffled,  and  then  repeated  solemnly  *  It  is  brown 
fish.' 

^  What  a  silly  little  boy  you  are ! '  answered  Mabyn.  *  Yon 
can  say  so  if  you  like,  but  of  course  it  isn't.' 

The  baby's  face  went  very  red  with  suppressed  feeling,  and  his 
mouth  began  to  droop. 

*  It  is  fish !  An'  I  don't  want  on'y  to  say  so  if  I  like,'  he 
whimpered. 

'  Have  mud  instead,'  suggested  Maijorie,  ^  like  Mabyn  and 
me?' 

'  No,  I  want  fish.     Do  let  it  be  fish ! '  he  asked  appealingly. 
But  children  are  hard  as  adamant  one  to  the  other. 

*  It  is  mud  or  land,'  said  Mabyn  decisively.  And  then,  as  Chris 
was  reduced  to  tears,  nurse  forbade  any  more  nonsense,  and  the 
children  finished  their  porridge  in  obedience  to  the  stem  decree. 
But  why  their  beautiful,  interesting  breakfasts  of  mud  and  land 
and  fish  should  be  nonsense  and  forbidden  they  did  not  know. 
It  was  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  grown-up. 

*  Let's  play  trains,'  suggested  Dick,  when  Baby  Chris  had  ex- 
pressed the  *  truly  thankfulness '  of  the  whole  party.  And  there 
was  immediately  a  wild  stampede  to  the  80&. 

*  111  be  passengers,'  said  Mabyn,  '  with  the  dolls.' 

*  An'  I  porter,'  cried  Maijorie,  quite  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
porters  do  not  usually  travel  by  the  trains.  Chris  was  established 
on  one  arm  as  engine-driver,  and  Dick  on  the  one  behind  as 
guard. 

*  It  shall  be  night,'  Mabyn  settled. 

Their  father  had  recently  come  from  Scotland  by  night. 

*  Then  we  must  all  be  asleep,  of  course.' 

'  In  torse  I'se  as'eep,'  cried  the  engine-driver,  with  tightly 
squeezed  eyes.  And  the  porter,  guard  and  passenger  buried  their 
faces  in  the  sofa  cushions,  from  which  they  emerged  very  hot  and 
red  at  the  first  station.  This  exciting  journey  was  kept  up  for  a 
considerable  number  of  nights  and  days  without  arriving  at  any 
termination,  and  then,  as  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  nurse  appeared  in 
the  condition  known  in  nursery  parlance  as  *  dressed ' — which  is 
generally  indicated  by  a  black  gown  and  a  thimble— and  suggested 
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that  the  children  should  go  into  the  garden  and  play  in  the 
sand-hole,  within  sight  of  the  window  where  she  would  sit  with 
her  work. 

For  a  little  while  they  dug  cheerfully  towards  New  Zealand, 
where  Dick  was  in  the  hopes  of  arriving  every  day,  and  then  they 
sat  down  to  rest  and  talk. 

*  Let's  p'etend  we're  bears,'  observed  Chris. 

*  Too  hot ! '  said  Mabyn.     *  Let's  tell  tales.    You  begin,  Dick.' 

*  Once  upon  a  time,'  said  Dick  solemnly,  *  there  was  a  boy  who 
would  not  bite  his  potatoes,  and  so  he  never  growed  up,  and  when 
he  was  forty  years  old  he  was  still  a  little  boy.' 

'  What  happened  then  ? '  asked  Mabyn  eagerly. 

'He  was  drowned  dead/  answered  Dick;  and  the  sudden 
termination  of  this  interesting  story  greatly  impressed  his 
hearers. 

'  Do  you  fink  there  are  any  alive  bears  in  that  wood  ? '  asked 
Chris,  pointing  to  the  plantation. 

*  There  might  be,'  assented  Mabyn  cheerfully  ;  '  and  I  guess 
they  come  out  at  night,  if  there  are.* 

*  Oh-h-h-h ! '  gasped  Baby  Chris.     *  Are  you  kite  sure,  Mab  ? ' 
^  Well,  I'm  pretty  sure,'  said  Mabyn,  who  was  suddenly  seized 

with  a  longing  for  adventure.  *  There  are  four  black  bears,  I 
expect,  who  roar  very  loud,  and  the  noise  that  nurse  calls  the 
wind  in  the  chimney  is  really  the  bears  roaring.' 

*  Oh,  don't  let's  talk  too  much  'bout  bears,'  pleaded  Marjorie, 
*Tell  us  'bout  Mrs.  Kin-Kin  and  Silly  Muffin.' 

Mrs.  Kin-Kin  and  Silly  Muffin  were  two  important  personages 
who  only  revealed  the  secrets  of  their  existence  to  Mabyn  and 
Dick.  Mrs.  Kin-Kin  lived  behind  nurse's  bed,  and  Silly  Muffin 
in  the  boot  cupboard. 

'Silly  Muffin  is  dead,'  was  Dick's  next  startling  announce^ 
ment. 

*  Oh,  Dick ! '  gasped  the  little  ones,  who  were  quite  over- 
powered by  the  news. 

*  Was  he  eat  by  the  bears  ? '  asked  Chris, 

'  No,'  continued  Dick ;  *  he  swallowed  a  whole  sausage  and  it 
stuck  in  his  throat  and  he  died.' 

'Then  shan't  we  hear  no  more  'bout  Silly  Muffin?'  asked 
Maijorie. 

*  He  will  come  to  life  again  next  week,  but  he  will  be  black.' 
*Like  a  nigger/  said  Mabyn,  picking  up  the  thread,  '  and  he 

will  eat  cats/ 
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*  Not  the  stable  cat,'  implored  Maijorie.     *  I  do  love  it  so ! ' 

*  All  the  new  kittens/  decided  Dick ;  *  and  that  won't  matter, 
'canse  they  never  live  long  anyhow.' 

'  I  cried  when  all  the  last  lot  died,'  said  Marjorie  moumfhlly. 
'  I  didn't,'  observed  Mabyn,  *  for  the  very  one  that  was  my 
favourite  lived.     Cook  said  it  was  a  piece  of  my  usnal  luck.' 

*  I'se  fightened  of  bears,'  said  the  Baby. 

*  How  silly ! '  snapped  Mabyn.  *  I'm  not  frightened  of  any- 
thing.' 

'  I  only  am  of  one  thing/  said  honest  Dick.  '  It's  an  awfiil 
thing.     I  heard  father  telling  about  it  one  day  downstairs.' 

*  What  is  it  ? '  asked  the  children  in  chorus. 

^He  said  a  barrister  was  pleading  in  the  court/  said  Dick 
solemnly. 

*  What  does  it  mean  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  frightened  'bout  it  when  I  wake  in  the 
night.' 

*  Chris  is  frightened  of  the  wheelbarrow,'  Marjorie  announced. 

*  I'se  'fraid  the  lions  '11  roar ! ' 
Chris  had  once  been  to  the  Zoo. 

*  I'm  frightened  of  wicked  angels,'  was  Marjorie's  confession. 
Angels  aren't  wicked,'  said  Mabyn. 

^Yes,  these  are.  We  sing  about  them  at  Christmas — the 
Herod  angels.  An'  nurse  says  Herod  was  awful  wicked ;  so  the 
angels  are  too,'  argued  the  Uttle  girl  triumphantly. 

*  Which  do  you  like  best,  Marjie,  cats  or  tea-parties  ? '  asked 
Dick,  changing  the  subject. 

Marjorie  was  puzzled :  a  little  crease  came  into  her  forehead, 
and  she  looked  up  with  her  wistful  grey  eyes  into  Dick's  solemn 
round  face. 

'  I  fink  I  love  the  stable  cat  best,'  she  decided. 

'  I  don't,'  said  Mabyn  ;  *  it's  so  slippery  when  you  hold  it,  and 
sometimes  rather  scratchy  too ! ' 

*  WTiat  do  you  love  best  in  the  whole  world  ? '  continued  Dick, 
who  was  always  propounding  questions. 

*  I  love  the  stable  cat  and  my  best  doll,'  said  Maijorie. 

*  I  love  Christmas,'  decided  Afabyn. 

'  I  love  parties  an'  my  big  train,'  cried  Chris,  beaming  all  over 
his  sunny  face  at  the  thought  of  such  glories. 

*  What  do  you,  Dick  ? '  asked  Mabyn. 

*  Don't  you  think  one  of  us  ought  to  love  father  best  ? '  he 
said  slowly. 
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•     A  grave  look  came  over  Mabyn's  bright  dark  face, 

*  I  think  we'd  best  count  our  favourites  all  'cept  father.     Of 
course,  we  all  really  love  him  best/  she  added  loyally. 
'  In  torse  ! '  echoed  Chris. 

But  there  was  a  doubtful  look  in  Dick's  big  brown  eyes,  which 
was,  however,  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  under- 
nurse.  There  never  is  in  after  life  a  recreative  power  equal  to 
the  under-nurse.  She  stands  alone  as  the  goddess  of  play.  And 
the  children  rushed  at  her  in  ecstasies,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
pathetic  problem  which  Mabyn  had  tried  to  answer. 
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Now  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  children  never  knew  whether  a 
thing  would  be  considered  naughty  or  not. 

'  You  see,  Mabyn,'  said  Dick,  *  how  can  we  tell  ?  You  spilled 
your  tea  on  Saturday  and  nurse  only  said,  "  My  conscience  alive, 
what  torments  children  are ! "  and  I  spilled  my  tea  on  Monday 
and  got  whipped  and  put  in  the  comer.     It's  very  puzzling ! ' 

'  I  guess  it  was  a  clean  cloth  on  Monday,'  suggested  Mabyn. 

'  But  just  a  clean  cloth  could  not  make  a  good  thing  naughty, 
nor  a  naughty  thing  good,'  argued  Dick. 

*I  don't  know,'  answered  the  little  girl,  *but  sometimes  it 
seems  to.' 

* "  Boys  is  always  naughty,"  nurse  says,'  piped  in  Marjorie  to 
help  the  discussion. 

'  But  that  isn't  fair,'  said  Dick.  *  You  and  Mabyn  do  quite  as 
lot  of  naughty  things  as  me.' 

*  I  don't  care ! '  said  Mabyn  defiantly.  *  How  can  we  help  it  ? 
Nurse  sent  me  to  bed  on  Friday  for  getting  my  clean  frock  all 
muddy  and  messed  when  we  were  catching  tadpoles,  and  just 
because  your  knickerbockers  are  made  of  thick  mud-coloured 
stuflf  you  weren't  even  scolded  ! ' 

'An'  my  stockings  is  always  breaking  at  the  knees,  while 
Chris's  never  do  'cause  they  stop  in  the  middle  of  his  legs,'  added 
Marjorie. 

*  And  it  can't  be  gooder  to  have  socks  than  stockings,'  said 
Dick. 

*  It  can't  be,  but  it  is,'  Mabyn  decided.  *  I  s'pose  we'll  under- 
stand it  better  when  we're  grown  up.' 

But  while  these  three  were  discussing  the  mighty  question  of 
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riglit  and  wrong,  Baby  Chris  was  indolging  in  a  little  excursion 
of  his  own.  He  trotted  across  the  lawn  and  through  the  orchard 
— a  quaint  bunchy  little  figure  in  a  dirty  pinafore,  and  with  his 
sailor  hat  hanging  down  his  back,  and  his  sunny  curls  blowing 
over  his  blue  eyes — and  as  he  walked  he  crooned  aloud  his  baby 
play.  '  An'  a  boofd  lady  came  out  of  the  sky  and  brought  a  lot 
of  flowers  to  Chris,  and  Chris  kissed  the  lady,  and  then  they 
wented  into  the  garden,  and  the  booful  lady  picked  some  staw- 
berries  an'  gived  them  to  Baby  Chris ! '  and  the  child  laughed 
with  delight  as  he  saw  the  big  red  strawberries  peeping  from 
under  the  leaves,  and  pulled  them  off  with  his  &t  little  fingers 
and  put  them  one  by  one  into  his  rosy  mouth.  ^  An'  the  booful 
lady  said  the  bears  is  all  dead,  an'  she  loved  Chris,  an'  Chris  eated 
the  stawberries  an'  loved  the  lady,  an'  then ' 

*  Master  Chris,  Master  Chris!*  called  nurse's  voice.  'How 
dare  you  come  into  the  garden  and  pick  the  strawberries  ?  And 
only  yesterday  your  papa  forbid  you  to  touch  them ! ' 

*  I  didn't,  I  didn't ! '  sobbed  Chris,  as  nurse  gave  him  an  angry 
little  shake. 

*  You  didn't !  Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  naughty  boy ! '  said 
nurse  severely.  *  Telling  stories,  oh,  for  shame !  I  shall  just 
take  you  straight  to  your  papa,'  and  she  picked  him  up  amid 
struggles  and  shrieks  and  carried  him  off  to  the  library. 

*  If  you  please,  sir,'  she  explained,  as  she  deposited  the  weep- 
ing child  on  the  floor,  '  Master  Chris  has  been  into  the  garden 
alone  and  picked  some  strawberries,  and  when  I  scolded  him 
about  it  he  turned  round  and  said  he  didn't.'  And  nurse 
departed  in  an  atmosphere  of  righteous  wrath.  • 

*  I  didn't,  I  didn't ! '  cried  Chris. 

Now  Major  Otway  never  meant  to  be  severe  with  his  mother- 
less children,  but  disobedience  and  tmtruthfulness  he  could  hardly 
overlook. 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Chris,  by  saying  you  didn't  when  you 
did  ? '  he  asked  sternly. 

*  The  booful  lady  gived  them  me,'  sobbed  Chris. 

*  What  beautiful  lady  ? '  demanded  the  major,  surprised. 

*  I  don't  know.     I  p'etended.' 

*  That's  nonsense,'  said  his  father.  *  Did  you  or  did  you  not 
take  the  strawberries  ? ' 

*  I  didn't,  I  didn't !  The  booful  lady  gived  them  me— I  fink,' 
cried  the  child. 

'Now,  Chris,  you  are  saying  what  is  not  true«'     And  his 
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father's  face  looked  very  grave  and  stem.   '  There  was  no  beautiful 
lady,  and  you  know  there  was  not ! ' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  on'y  p'etended.  I  don't  under'tand ! '  wailed 
Chris. 

*  And  I  had  forbidden  you  yesterday  to  touch  the  strawberries!' 

*  I  forgetted.     An'  the  booful  lady ^ 

*  Be  quiet,  Chris.  You  are  a  very  naughty  little  boy !  You 
have  disobeyed  me,  and,  what  is  stQl  worse,  you  have  said  what 
is  not  true  I ' 

Surely  the  major  had  forgotten  what  a  very  tiny  culprit  he 
was  dealing  with. 

And  then,  oh,  dreadful  judgment !  poor  Chris  was  whipped 
and  sent  back  to  the  nursery  in  dire  disgrace. 

'  I  didn't  under'tand,'  he  sobbed  into  the  fur  of  the  kitchen 
cat  who  came  purring  up  to  him.     *  I  on'y  p'etended.' 

But  happily  the  clouds  of  childhood  travel  very  fast ;  and  by 
the  time  the  others  came  in  to  tea  little  Chris  had  forgotten  his 
troubles,  and  was  absorbed  in  trying  to  wheel  the  cat  across  the 
room  in  his  new  wheelbarrow,  which  was  a  diflBcult  process,  as  the 
cat  always  jumped  out  the  moment  Chris  loosed  his  hold  of  its 
long-suffering  body. 

'Let's  explore!'  said  Mabjm  the  next  wet  afternoon  when 
games  were  becoming  quarrelsome. 

*  Well  pretend  we  are  going  away  to  different  countries,  and 
we  must  all  bring  some  treasure  back.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  Dick,  and  let  me  go  to  the  pantry',  pleaded  Marjorie^ 
'We  must  all  meet  again  behind  the  sofa  in  a  hundred  years,' 

said  Mabyn. 

'S'all  we  be  fairies?' 

'  I  shall  be  a  soldier,  but  you  can  be  a  fairy,  Marjie.' 

'  I  shall  be  a  queen,'  was  Mabyn's  modest  declaration. 

*  I'se  a  bear,'  said  Chris. 

So  the  children  started  off  on  their  mysterious  missions,  and 
in  a  short  time  Chris  came  scrambling  up  the  stairs  as  fast  as 
his  fat  legs  would  carry  him  with  his  treasure  clasped  in  his 
chubby  hands. 

*  Cook  gived  me  a  piece  of  candy-peel,'  he  screamed  ecstati- 
cally, as  the  others  reassembled  and  sat  down  behind  the  sofEi  in 
solemn  conclave. 

*I  went  to  the  pantry  and  got  four  raisin*^  from  John,' 
announced  Marjorie,  opening  a  sticky  palm  and  distributing  the 
damp  morsels. 
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*  I  went  down  to  the  library,'  said  Mabyn,  *  and  found  a  piece 
of  clean  paper  and  one  envelope,  besides  a  little  bit  of  pencil  and 
a  tom-oflf  stamp  in  the  waste-paper  basket.' 

'  How  splendid ! '  cried  the  children  in  chorus,  bumping  their 
heads  in  their  eagerness  to  see  these  treasures. 

'I  will  lend  the  pencil!'  Mabyn  declared  in  a  burst  of 
generosity. 

*  I  went  into  father's  dressing-room  and  got  two  jolly  things; 
A  little  bit  torn  off  his  sponge  that'll  be  awfully  useful,  and  a 
funny  little  glass  moon  that  was  on  the  table.'  And  Dick  dis- 
played with  equal  pride  the  piece  of  sponge  and  a  small  diamond 
crescent. 

*  What  is  it  for  ? '  asked  Mabyn,  picking  up  the  jewel. 

*  I  don't  know.  But  I  'spects  it's  made  out  of  one  of  the 
broken  water-bottles.  Look,  it's  just  like  that  splendid  bit  John 
gave  us,  which  showed  lots  of  colours,  and  nurse  took  it  away 
'cause  I  cut  myself! ' 

*Will  this  cut?'  asked  Mabyn,  passing  her  finger  carefully 
over  the  stones. 

*  No — how  jolly ! ' 

'  We  mustn't  tell  anybody  'bout  this  play  of  ours,  'cause  it^s 
fun  having  the  treasures  as  secrets,'  said  Mabyn. 

*  Where  s'all  we  put  them  ? '  asked  Marjorie  when  )i!i^<5iy  bad 
eaten  Chris's  candied  pfeel. 

'Somewhere  that  nurse  can't  find,  for  she  always  bums  my 
treasures  and  calls  them  "  clutterin'  rubbish." ' 

*  In  the  dolls'  house  ? '  suggested  Dick,  and  this  proposal  met 
with  great  approval. 

That  night  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  raised  for  the  lost  diamond 
crescent.  -Major  Otway  remembered  that  he  had  left  it  by 
mistake  on  his  dressing-room  table,  but  the  sen^ants  could  tell 
him  nothing  about  it,  except  that  the  housemaid  had  last  seen  it 
there.  So  they  decided  that  the  children  must  have  taken  it,  for  a 
burglar  would  not  have  left  other  valuables  on  the  table  untouched. 

It  required  great  self-restraint  not  to  wake  them  to  ask  about 
it  that  very  night,  but  the  following  morning  they  were 
summoned  to  the  library — a  scared,  solemn,  little  company.  As 
their  father  had  forbidden  nurse  to  speak  to  them  of  the  loss  they 
had  no  idea  of  why  they  were  thus  sent  for,  but  from  her  severe 
and  mysterious  manner  they  suspected  that  something  was  wrong. 

*  I  guess  we've  been  awful  naughty,'  whispered  Mabyn  as  they 
crept  downstairs. 
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*  What  can  we  have  done? '  asked  Dick. 

*  I  don't  know.    You  never  do  know  with  grown-ups/ 

*  Oh,  I  wis'  we  hadn't ! '  whimpered  Marjorie. 

*  P'r'aps  it's  p'etendin'  adain  ? '  suggested  Baby  Chris,  who  felt 
supported  by  company,  and  was  consequently  more  cheerful  than 
usual  when  on  his  way  to  the  library. 

'  Now,  children,'  said  their  father  as  they  stood  in  a  row  before 
him,  and  his  eyes  travelled  from  Mabyn's  dark,  eager  face  to  Dick's 
solemn,  earnest  one — ^from  pale,  pensive  Marjorie  to  sunny,  rosy 
Chris.  *  Have  any  of  you  seen  or  touched  a  diamond  crescent  ? 
Have  you,  Mabyn  ?    Mind  you  tell  me  the  truth.' 

*  No,  father,'  said  the  little  girl  clearly,  though  her  heart  beat 
so  fiist  she  felt  almost  choked. 

'  You,  Dick  ?     Be  careful  what  you  say.* 

*  No,  father,'  repeated  the  boy  lifting  his  honest  eyes. 

^  Maijorie,  have  you  seen  or  touched  a  diamond  crescent  ? '  and 
her  father's  stem  voice  softened,  for  she  was  such  a  delicate, 
dainty  little  maiden,  and  she  looked  at  him  through  her  mother's 
eyes. 

*  No,  fiardie,'  she  whispered  with  quivering  lip. 

*  Have  you,  Chris  ? ' 

*  Noo ! '  said  the  baby  solemnly, 

*  It  is  very  strange ! '  muttered  Major  Otway.  *  You  can  go 
back  to  the  nursery  now.     I  must  think  this  over.' 

^  Was  we  naughty,  Mab  ?  ^  asked  Marjorie,  as  they  sat  in  a 
mournful  group  in  their  haven  behind  the  sofa. 

*  I  don't  know.    What  do  you  think,  Dick  ? ' 

*  There  was  naughtiness  about,'  said  Dick,  *for  fether  was 
angry.    But  I  didn't  understand  what.' 

*  I  didn't  under'tand,'  echocjd  Chris. 

'I  think  you  and  me  seemed  naughtier  than  Marjie  and 
Chris,'  argued  Mabyn,  *  but  I  don't  know  why.' 

'  What  is  a  diamon'  crescent  ? '  propounded  Marjorie. 
None  of  them  had  the  slightest  idea. 

*  Nurse's  sister  lives  in  a  crescent,'  said  Mabyn,  '  she  told  me 
the  other  day  when  she  was  going  there.  It  was  called  Something 
Crescent.' 

*  Was  it  Diamon'  ? '  asked  Dick. 

'  No,  I  think  it  was  Something  Bridge,  but  I  forget,  I  expect 
there  is  another  crescent  called  Diamon'.' 

*  Father  seemed  to  think  we  ought  to  know.' 

*  I'm  glad  we  didn't,  for  it  seemed  awful  naughty/ 

^2 
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*  I  are  good/  observed  Chris. 

And  then  they  were  dragged  out  by  nurse  and  dressed  for  a 
walk,  instead  of  being  left  to  play  in  their  beloved  garden. 

*  It's  part  of  the  naughtiness,'  said  Dick  resignedly. 

A  few  days  afterwards  nurse  was  dusting  the  dolls'  house,  and 
to  her  amazement  she  found  the  lost  treasure  carefully  hidden 
away  with  a  folded  paper  and  envelope,  a  bit  of  pencil,  a  torn 
stamp,  and  a  piece  of  sponge. 

Major  Otway  was  simply  horrified.  That  the  chfldren  should 
first  have  taken  it,  and  then  have  denied  all  knowledge  Of  it,  was 
almost  incredible. 

*  Could  they  have  grown  so  naughty  if  their  mother  had  been 
with  them  ? '  he  asked  himself  in  real  pain  and  distress ;  and  he 
felt  an  acute  pain  as  he  looked  at  their  fresh  innocent  &ces  T^hen 
they  were  summoned  again  before  him. 

*  Is  we  naughty  again,  fardie  ? '  asked  Marjorie  cheerfully. 

*  Which  of  you  hid  this  in  the  dolls'  house  ? '  said  their  father 
very  gravely,  as  he  showed  them  the  diamond  crescent. 

*  I  did,'  said  Mabyn. 

*  I  helped,'  added  Dick  loyally,  *  and  it  was  my  treasure.' 
*You  two  little  ones  can  go  upstairs.    Now,  Dick,  what  do 

you  mean  by  saying  that  it  was  your  treasure  ? '  and  Major  Otway 
spoke  so  sternly  that  Dick's  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  his  cheeks 
went  very  red. 

*  I  found  it,'  he  said  in  a  broken  voice. 

*You  took  it,'  continued  his  father  angrily;  *and  how  dare 
you  take  what  was  not  your  own  ? ' 

'  I  took  the  paper  and  the  pencil,'  gasped  Mabyn. 

'Paper  and  pencil!  What  nonsense  is  that?  Do  you  know, 
sir,  that  many  a  poor  boy  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  doing  no 
more  than  you  have  done  ? ' 

Here  Dick  burst  into  frightened  tears,  in  which  Mabyn 
sympathetically  joined. 

'  To  take  what  is  not  your  own  is  stealing,  and  to  say  what  is 
not  true  is  lying ;  and  it  is  the  greatest  grief  and  pain  to  me  to 
have  to  punish  my  own  son  for  both  these  things.' 

*  It  was  my  fault Jtoo,'  sobbed  Mabyn. 

*  You  are  both  to  blame,  but  Dick  is  the  most  so.  You  must 
go  straight  to  bed,^Mabyn,  and  Dick  will  remain  here.' 

An  hour  later  a  very  sobbing,  shaking,  sore  little  Dick  crept 
into  the  night  nursery  and  climbed  up  on  to  Mabyn's  bed.  The 
children  cried  together  for  some  time,  and  then  Dick  whisper^ : 
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^  Why  was  it  so  much  naughtier  to  hide  the  glass  moon  than 
the  pencil  or  bit  of  sponge  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know.  Oh,  dear ! '  cried  Mabyn,  relapsing  into  fresh 
sobs,  ^  it  is  dreadfully  puzzling.     I  wish  we  tinderstood.' 

*I  did  not  mean  to  be  naughty,'  said  Dick;  *but  things  turn 
out  so  awful  bad  sometimes.' 

*  Father  doesn't  understand,  you  see,'  whispered  Mabyn. 

But  very  soon  their  tears  were  forgotten,  and  they  fell  asleep 
in  each  other's  arms. 

III. 

It  was  not  a  real  party  with  other  children,  and  games,  and  a 
long  table  set  out  for  tea ;  but  two  aunties  were  coming — the  old 
aunty  who  was  going  to  live  in  India,  and  the  new  aunty  that 
Uncle  Jack  had  found  and  brought  from  London — and  their 
father  had  invited  all  the  children  to  have  tea  with  the  grown-ups 
on  the  lawn. 

*  I'se  awful  'cited ! '  screamed  Marjorie,  jumping  about  the 
nursery  in  ecstasies,  while  nurse  was  brushing  out  Mabyn's  long 
hair  and  tying  her  sash.  For  the  children  had  on  their  very  best 
clothes — such  clean  white  frocks  and  their  pink  sashes,  and  a  new 
smock  for  Chris,  and  Dick's  Sunday  suit, 

*  How  many  grown-ups  will  there  be,  nurse  ?  Oh  1 '  The  last 
exclamation  had  reference  to  a  tangle  in  the  teeth  of  the  comb. 

*  Your  papa,  and  Aunt  Esther,  and  your  new  Aunt  Maud — as 
was  Miss  Eliot.  Do  hold  your  head  still  for  a  minute,  Miss 
Mabyn.  I  never  did  see  such  a  restless  piece  of  goods;  no, 
never!  Now  you  are  ready.  OflF  you  all  go,  and  mind  your 
behaviour ! ' 

*  Oh,  here  are  the  children !  How  splendid ! '  cried  a  girl  who 
was  talking  to  their  father.     *  Will  they  kiss  me,  do  you  think  ? ' 

*0f  course.  Children,  kiss  your  new  Aunt  Maud  too,  and 
then  you  can  sit  down  to  tea.' 

*  I  shall  sit  at  the  table  too,'  said  the  girl.  *  We  all  will— it 
makes  it  so  much  more  of  a  party.' 

'  S'all  it  be  a  proper  tea,  with  grace  ? '  asked  Marjorie. 

*  m  sit  by  you,'  said  Dick,  coming  round  to  his  new  aunt's 
side. 

*  Yes,  do,  that  will  be  jolly ! '  she  said.  *  And  111  eat  your 
share  of  bread-and-butter  if  you'll  eat  mine  of  cake.' 

*  Is  I  miudin'  my  b'aveviour  ?  'a^ked  Ctris  eojemply. 
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The  grown-ups  all  laughed. 

^  Yes,  darling/  said  Aunt  Maud  quickly ;  ^  you  are  minding  it 
splendidly.' 

*  We  don't  always,'  chimed  in  Mabyn,  *  'cause  when  we  went  to 
tea  at  the  vicarage,  and  they  asked  Dick  what  he  would  have,  he 
only  said  "  A  farthing  bun,  please,"  and  when  we  told  nurse,  she 
said,  '^My  conscience  alive,  I  never  did  see  such  children  for  not 
minding  your  behaviour ! " ' 

*  It  was  rather  rude  of  Dick,'  laughed  Major  Otway. 

*  Why  was  it  ? '  asked  Dick,  thus  brought  to  bay, 

'  I  don't  think  it  was  a  bit  rude,'  cried  Aunt  Maud,  emphati- 
cally. '  They  were  &rthing  buns,  and  you  would  ask  for  them  as 
such  in  a  shop.  Of  course,  Dick  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,  and  if 
you  did  not  mean  to  be  you  couldn't  be,  darling ! ' 

*  Aren't  we  never  things  we  don't  mean  to  be  ? '  asked  the  boy. 

*  No,  never ! '  said  Maud. 

*  I  guess  you  don't  understand.  You're  grown  up,  you  see. 
But  we  often  are  naughty  when  we  don't  mean  to  be,'  said  Mabyn, 
who  always  had  something  to  say. 

*  I  try  to  understand,  darling,  even  though  I  am  grown  up,* 
answered  the  girl  very  gently.  *  But  it  isn't  really  being  naughty 
when  you  don't  mean  it.  It  is  only  careless,  or  forgetfiil,  or  mis- 
chievous.' 

*  You  three  seem  deep  in  metaphysics,'  said  Aunt  Esther,  who 
had  been  talking  to  her  brother.  '  Was  it  a  nice  party  at  the 
vicarage  ? ' 

*  Oh  splendid ! '  cried  the  children  in  unison. 

*  There  was  two  funerals  afore  tea,'  said  Marjorie. 
*Two  what?'  exclaimed  her  father. 

*  Two  funerals  in  the  churchyard,'  exclaimed  Mabyn.  *  Wasn't 
it  lucky  for  that  afternoon !  We  only  watched  from  the  comer, 
but  Dick  and  the  other  boys  went  right  near  and  took  off  their 
hats,'  with  a  sigh  of  envy. 

'  What  a  remarkable  entertainment ! '  observed  the  major. 

*It  is  the  processional  instinct  being  developed  early,'  an- 
swered Maud.  *  We  grown-ups  love  a  pageant,  and  these  dear 
little  souls  are  no  worse,  and  a  great  deal  better,  than  ourselves.' 

*  Marjorie  was  ill  after  that  party,'  said  Mabyn.  *  I  thought  it 
was  from  eating  such  a  big  piece  of  the  birthday  cake,  but  nurse 
said  it  was  the  variety.' 

*  Look ! '  suddenly  observed  Chris,  pointing  jwith  a  sticky  finger. 
*  You  have  dot  our  diass  moon.' 

Dick's  face  went  very  red. 
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*  It  is  the  diamond  crescent  you  gave  me/  said  Aunt  Esther  to 
her  brother. 

<  Oh  ! '  began  Mabyn,  as  if  she  would  say  something,  but 

then  shut  her  mouth  with  a  snap. 

^  There  are  unpleasant  associations  attached  to  it  in  their 
minds,'  said  the  major,  drily,  as  Aland  looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

*  Might  I  whisper  to  you  ? '  asked  Dick,  gazing  into  Maud's 
face  with  his  honest  eyes.  And  then — for  she  loved  to  feel  his 
arms  tight  round  her  neck,  and  t©  have  won  the  childish  confi- 
dence— 

*  Why  did  aunty  call  her  moon  a  diamon'  crescent  ? ' 

'  It  is  made  of  diamonds,  dear,  and  a  crescent  is  another  name 
for  a  moon.' 

*  Oh ! '  said  Dick.  *  We  thought  it  was  where  nurse's  sister 
lives.    We  didn't  understand ! ' 

And  then,  as  is  the  way  of  children,  he  left  things  to  stand  as 
they  were.  The  existing  is  to  the  child-mind  the  inevitable.  Their 
horizon  lies  so  near  that  they  have  no  view,  and  they  accept  the 
pathetic  fact  of  their  powerlessness  and  make  no  attempt  to  alter 
the  things  that  are.  But  Maud  Otway  had  a  great  love  for  little 
children,  and  love  brings  understanding.  She  saw  at  once  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  she  resolved  to  take  the  matter  out  of 
their  dear,  helpless  little  hands,  and  make  it  all  right. 

*  What  is  the  history  of  the  diamond  crescent  ? '  she  asked 
her  brother-in-law,  when  the  children  had  been  sent  to  the  nur- 
sery for  a  hasty  sponging  of  hands  and  faces. 

And  when  he  had  told  her — 

*  Why,  don't  you  see  how  it  was  ?  They  did  not  understand 
what  you  meant  by  a  diamond  crescent.  They  called  it  a  glass 
moon.  Poor  dears !  What  a  helpless  misunderstanding  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them!  They  thought  a  crescent  was  where 
nurse's  sister  lives.     I  could  cry  for  pity  when  I  think  of  it  all ! ' 

Major  Otway's  face  lit  up. 

'  I  am  so  glad ! '  he  exclaimed. 

*  So  glad ! '  she  echoed  reproachfully. 

*  Oh,  but,  you  see,  I  am  so  glad  to  find  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  what  I  feared.' 

*  What  was  that?' 

*  In  rough  words — stealing  and  lying.' 
The  girl's  fseice  filled  with  a  great  sadness. 

'Those  are  two  words,'  she  said  slowly,  *  which  are  not  English 
when  applied  to  little  children.  It  is,  I  suppose,  difficult  for  you 
— a  man — to  look  at  things  through  baby  eyes;  but,  oh,  do 
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alwajB  remember  how  innocent  and  how  helpless  children  are ! 
It  is  so  hard  to  manage  them,  so  terribly  easy  to  mismiderstand 
them!' 

*  But  children  must  be  taught  to  tell  the  truth  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  smiling,  '  but  I  think  you  are  trying  to 
teach  them  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  the  men  of  your  regi- 
ment. You  forget  that  they  live  in  a  world  of  pretence,  and 
that  the  &ct8  of  their  baby-lives  are  £eu:  less  important  than  the 
fictions.  There  is  only  one  way  of  training  children,  and  that  is 
by  loving  them.  Here  they  come.'  And  in  her  eyes  lay  a  deep 
tenderness  as  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  them. 

^  I'se  clean,'  said  Chris. 

*So  you  are,  darling,'  as  she  kissed  his  flower  face.  *And  now 
let's  all  play.' 

*  What  shall  you  play  at  ? '  asked  their  father. 

*  We  sha'n't  play  at  anything,'  answered  Maud.  *  We  like  the 
play  that  is  just  pretending.' 

*  Oh,  yes ! '  cried  the  children.     *  Let's  pretend ! ' 

So  runs  the  pre&ce  to  children's  ways,  and  thoughts,  and  lives. 

Such  a  glorious  time  they  had  that  sunny  afternoon  in  the 
world  of  happy  nonsense,  that  when  Maud  rose  to  go  loud  were 
the  lamentations. 

'  I  will  come  again,'  she  promised. 

*  Tum  adain  velly  soon,'  pleaded  Chris. 

*  To-morrow,'  urged  the  others. 

*  Very  soon,  darlings !  And  next  time  we  will  all  wear  our 
oldest  frocks  and  we  will  play  a  wet  game.  If  it  is  fine  we  will 
make  a  pond  in  the  garden  and  build  a  tiny  bridge,  and  if  not  we 
will  sail  boats  on  the  big  bath.' 

*  How  splendid ! '  they  screamed  in  a  chorus  of  joy. 

*  What  a  rash  promise ! '  laughed  their  father. 

But  Maud  knew  enough  of  children  to  love  their  dear,  dirty- 
pinafore  moods,  and  to  delight  in  helping  them  to  enjoy  the  bliss 
of  a  moist  and  messy  play. 

*  Grood-night,  darlings,'  she  whispered  as  Mabyn  and  Dick 
clung  to  her  at  parting.  ^  I  have  explained  to  father  all  about 
the  diamond  crescent  and  the  glass  moon,  and  he  knows  now  that 
you  were  not  really  naughty — but  it  was  all  a  mistake.* 

'  What  makes  you  so  understanding  ? '  asked  Mabyn. 
'  I  love  you  so  much,  dears,'  answered  the  girl,  *  that  is  why ! ' 
Dick  was  rubbing  his  rosy  cheek  against  the  sleeve  of  her  dress, 
'  You  aren't  a  bit  grown  up ! '  he  said  softly. 

Edith  Henrietta  Fowler,    , 
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rSRE  is  hardly  a  branch  of  science  in  which  the  camera  is 
not  used  nowadays,  but  in  no  department,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted,  has  photography  been  of  more  assistance  than  in  astro* 
nomy.  With  the  help  of  the  camera,  not  only  can  the  astronomer 
complete  in  his  own  lifetime  tasks  he  would  have  had  to  leave 
as  legacies  of  labour  to  posterity,  but  he  has  been  able  to  discover 
truths  that  could  have  been  revealed  by  no  other  means. 

As  it  will  be  necessary  in  what  follows  to  speak  of  light  ray& 
and  photographic  ones,  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  they  are 
just  dififerent  degrees  of  the  same  thing,  namely  vibrations  in 
ether,  that  mysterious  fluid  which  extends  to  the  remotest  comers 
of  space.  When  the  undulations  are  as  rapid  as  392  billions  per 
second  they  produce  on  the  retina  the  sensation  of  red  colour, 
while  757  billions  per  second  produce  violet  colour,  and  between 
these  extremes  lies  the  whole  gamut  of  the  rainbow.  Quicker 
vibrations  are  too  fine  to  affect  our  coarse  sense  of  vision,  but  they 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  photographer,  for  it  is  mainly  they 
that  produce  the  chemical  changes  on  his  sensitised  plate. 

For  astronomical  photography  we  require  a  telescope,  a 
driving  clock,  and  a  photographic  apparatus.  A  telescope  is 
necessary  to  focus  the  rays  of  the  celestial  object  on  the  sensitive 
plate,  which  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  the  object-glass.  If  a 
refiacting  telescope  be  employed  its  objective  must  be  modified  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  plate,  not  the  visual  rays  as  usual,  but 
the  photographic  ones. 

Only  a  short  exposure  is  necessary  to  photograph  bodies  that 
send  us  a  large  amount  of  light,  and  in  their  case  a  stationary 
telescope  will  do.  But  faint  objects,  such  as  nebulsB  and  most 
stars,  require  much  longer  time  to  imprint  their  image  on  the 
plate,  and  in  the  interval  they  will  have  moved  from  east  to  west 
because  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Hence,  in  order  that  the 
rays   may  always  fall   upon  the  same  part  of  the  plate,  and 
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thus  produce  a  clear,  sharp  impression,  the  telescope  most  be 
turned  regularly  by  clockwork  so  as  to  follow  the  object  in  its 
westward  motion.  But  even  the  best  of  clockwork  must  be 
checked  by  an  observer,  who  looks  through  a  telescope  fixed  with 
its  axis  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the  one  mentioned  above,  and 
turning  along  with  it.  He  makes  the  intersection  of  two  fine 
wires  exactly  coincide  with  the  image  of  a  certain  star  in  the  field 
of  view,  and  he  must  keep  it  there  during  the  whole  exposure, 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  rate  of  the  clock  as  may  be  necessary 
by  means  of  an  electrical  switch  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

If  the  telescope  be  turning  at  the  same  rate  as  the  heavens, 
and  yet  there  is  found  on  the  plate  a  trail  of  light,  we  know  that 
it  must  have  been  produced  by  a  body  having  an  independent 
motion.  By  this  method  new  minor  planets  are  now  yearly 
detected.  For  example,  no  fewer  than  twenty  were  thus  dis- 
covered in  1892. 

The  chemical  employed  is  the  bromide  of  silver,  which  19 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  feeblest  light.  It  can  be  exposed  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  since  it  does  not  need  immediate  develops 
ment,  it  can  be  removed  and  covered  up  should  the  weather 
become  unfavourable  or  daylight  intervene,  and  then  replaced  on 
the  succeeding  nights  when  the  telescope  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  precisely  the  same  part  of  the  sky.  Thus,  by  instal- 
ments, exposures  of  any  length  may  be  obtained. 

But,  sensitive  as  are  the  salts  of  silver  in  the  gelatine  plates, 
they  do  not  equal  in  this  respect  the  living  matter  of  the  retina 
on  which  images  of  objects  are  continually  being  formed  and 
obliterated.  Notwithstanding  this,  celestial  objects  can  be  photo- 
graphed that  will  never  be  seen  by  the  keenest  eye,  aided  by  the 
most  powerful  telescope  that  can  be  made.  One  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  photographic  plate  is  sensitive  to  a  far  greater  range  of 
vibrations  than  the  eye.  Not  only  is  it  acted  upon,  to  a  slight 
extent,  by  the  visual  rays,  but  by  those  as  rapid  as  40,000  billions 
per  second.  Another  reason  is  that  while  the  human  retina  can 
only  retain  an  impression  for  about  one-seventh  of  a  second,  the 
feeblest  light  that  &lls  upon  the  sensitive  plate  is  not  lost  but  is 
stored  up.  Hence  the  photographer's  plate  was  well  called  by 
Herschel  ^  the  retina  that  forgets  not.*  What  cannot  be  seen  by 
the  eye  at  a  glance  will  not  reveal  itself  though  we  gaze  an  hour ; 
whereas  the  chemical  action  on  the  plate  at  the  end  of  an  hour  is 
3,600  times  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  a  second.  The  countless 
millions  of  waves  of  light  striking  persistently  upon  one  point  of 
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the  plate  must  in  coarse  of  time  produce  an  image  of  the  star. 
In  this  way  apparently  blank  parts  of  the  heavens  have  been 
shown  to  be  crowded  with  stars. 

The  total  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
whole  heavens  is  only  about  6,000 ;  with  our  large  telescopes  this 
number  becomes  more  than  50,000,000,  while  with  the  photo- 
graphic eye  it  cannot  be  less  than  160,000,000.  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Roberts,  it  seems  as  if  the  photographic  plate  would 
become  simply  a  mass  of  stars  if  sufficient  exposure  were  allowed. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  photographs  of  portions  of  the  Milky 
Way,  ^  that  broad  and  ample  road  whose  dust  is  gold  and  pave- 
ment stars.'  They  show  that  its  hazy  light,  which  teases  the  eye 
and  eludes  the  skill  of  the  artist,  is  simply  the  effect  of  myriads 
of  stars  beyond  our  range  of  vision. 

It  has  baffled  the  most  skilful  draughtsmen  to  portray  the 
masses  of  celestial  haze  we  call  nebulse,  and  show  not  only  their 
size  and  shape,  but  also  their  almost  infinite  gradation  of  light 
and  shade.  But  the  camera  has  proved  itself  an  excellent  nebula- 
artist.  It  has  almost  doubled  for  us  the  known  extent  of 
the  nebula  in  Orion.  Here  we  see  a  shapeless  nebulous  mass 
which  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  starting  point  in  the  life- 
histoiy  of  worlds,  when  ^  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep.' 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  systems  is  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Boberts's  wonderful  photograph  of  the  nebula  in  Andromeda, 
which  revealed  for  the  first  time  structures  little  dreamt  of.  As 
the  whirling  white  hot  gas  has  cooled,  it  has  contracted,  and,  the 
rate  of  rotation  having  consequently  increased,  two  or  three  rings 
of  luminous  matter  have  been  thrown  off  and  left  behind.  In 
course  of  time  the  rings  will  doubtless  further  condense  into 
bodies  revolving  round  their  central  luminary.  This  stage  is  well 
illustrated  by  Boberts's  photograph  of  the  so-called  spiral  nebula 
in  Canes  Venatici.  This  picture  shows  that  it  does  not  consist 
of  a  regular  spiral  as  was  supposed,  but  of  rings  surround- 
ing a  nucleus,  and  that  the  rings  are  knotted  here  and  there 
with  brighter  parts,  as  if  the  material  was  condensing  to  form 
stars. 

The  beautifol  little  group  of  stars  known  as  the  Pleiades  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  star-gazers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job, 
who  discourse  of  their  ^  sweet  influences.'  But  not  until  the  fact 
was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  photography,  was  it  known  that 
the  whole  cluster  is  immersed  in  nebulous  Imze,  being  doubtless 
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the  remnants  of  the  mighty  nebula  whioh  has  formed  the  group 
by  its  condensation. 

The  next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  systems  will  be  represented 
by  a  group  of  stars  quite  free  of  nebulous  matter,  and  this  step  is 
well  exemplified  by  Dr,  Gill's  photograph  of  the  noble  star-cluster 
in  the  Centaur. 

The  moon  represents  the  last  stage  in  the  history  of  a  world — 
a  world  in  the  icy  grasp  of  death.  Beautiful  photographs  of  the 
moon  have  been  taken,  but  they  have  added  practically  nothing 
to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  We  can  see  more  details  with  a  tele- 
scope than  can  be  brought  out  on  photographs.  Tl^s  is  because 
the  moon  only  sends  to  us  second-hand  sunlight,  and  this  seems 
to  be  deficient  in  photographic  rays.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  getting 
more  sensitive  plates,  so  that  the  exposure  may  be  shortened,  and 
thus  the  blurring  due  to  atmospheric  defects  and  irregularities  of 
the  driving  clock  will  be  minimised.  Similar  remarks  of  course 
apply  to  photographs  of  planets,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  is  here 
enhcmced  by  the  fiau^t  that  the  body  is  rotating  during  the 
exposure. 

An  International  Congress  met  in  Paris  in  1887,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  photographic  chart  of  the  whole  sky.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1891,  and,  as  it  is  expected  to  occupy  about  ten  years,  it 
will  form  a  fitting  close  to  a  century  which  has  been  so  rich  in 
astronomical  discoveries.  Eighteen  observatories  scattered  over 
the  world  are  taking  parf;  in  the  work.  Similar  instruments  and 
plates  of  exactly  the  same  size — four  square  degrees,  will  be  used. 
Each  photograph  is  to  be  duplicated  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  also 
there  are  to  be  two  series  of  exposures,  so  that  some  44,000  photo- 
graphs in  all  will  be  taken.  A  short  exposure  series  will  form  a 
catalogue  of  about  1,500,000  stars  down  to  the  eleventh  magni- 
tude, while  the  other  series  will  be  exposed  forty  minutes,  and 
will  form  a  chart  containing  about  22  million  stars  down  to  the 
fourteenth  magnitude.  The  entire  map  of  the  sky,  when  finished, 
will  cover  a  globe  1\  yards  in  diameter.  In  two  or  three  genera- 
tions, astronomers,  by  comparing  this  chart  with  their  own  obser- 
vations, will  know  much  more  than  we  do  about  the  relations  and 
relative  motions  of  the  suns  and  systems  of  space,  and  whither 
our  own  little  solar  system  is  bound  and  with  what  velocity. 

Photographs  of  the  sun  are  dow  daily  taken  at  Greenwich, 
Pans,  Potsdam,  and  other  observatories.  Thus  we  have  a  perma- 
nent record  of  the  appearance  of  the  sun  from  year  to  year,  and 
of  the  periodical  changes  in  the  number  and  distribution  of  sun* 
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spots.  In  addition  to  these,  very  large  and  fine  photographs  of 
sun-spots  have  been  taken  by  M.  Janssen,  of  Meudon  Observatory, 
near  Paris,  with  exposures  sometimes  of  only  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  second. 

Photography  is  now  invaluable  in  observations  of  eclipses  of 
the  sun.  The  short  duration  of  the  phenomenon  makes  it  ex-^ 
ceedingly  important  to  have  an  unbiassed  record  of  the  appearance 
of  the  corona  and  prominences.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  Pro- 
fessor Hales  of  Chicago  has  been  able  by  a  very  ingenious  process 
to  obtain  photographs  of  the  solar  prominences  even  during  full 
daylight. 

Within  the  last  two  years  Professor  Barnard  of  Lick  Observa* 
tory  has  taken  photographs  of  comets  that  promise  to  revolutionise 
our  ideas  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  those  celestial  vagrants.  We 
find  their  tails  stretching  much  further  than  any  telescope  can 
trace  them,  and  undergoing  complete  changes  in  their  appear-* 
ance  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  pictures 
we  see  the  tails  disfigured  and  broken,  evidently  by  the  comet 
sweeping  across  some  resisting  medium,  such  as  a  swarm  of 
meteors. 

Photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  sun,  stars,  and  nebulae  have 
greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  physical 
condition  of  all  those  bodies.  Professor  Pickering  in  America  is 
well  advanced  with  a  spectroscopic  survey  of  all  the  stars  in  the 
heavens  down  to  the  ninth  magnitude.  Already  he  has  photo- 
graphed and  examined  the  spectra  of  more  than  10,000  stars. 

Dr.  Vogel  of  Potsdam,  and  M.  Deslandres  of  Paris,  by  photo- 
graphing  star-spectra  have  been  able  to  tell,  with  much  greater 
exactness  than  before,  at  what  rate  certain  stars  are  either 
approaching  or  receding  from  our  system.  For  example,  they 
have  found  that  Sirius  is  advancing  towards  us  at  the  rate  of 
15^  miles  per  second,  while  Aldebaran  is  receding  at  the  rate  of 
30  miles  a  second. 

The  determination  of  the  distances  of  stars,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  275,000  times  more  distant  than  the  sun,  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tasks  in  the  whole  range  of  astronomy  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise  when  we  recollect  that  it 
involves  measuring  an  angle  about  the  same  as  that  subtended  by 
the  diameter  of  a  sixpenny-piece  five  or  six  miles  oflF.  But  the 
late  Professor  Pritchard  of  Oxford  introduced  an  easy  and  expe- 
ditious photographic  method  that  has  successfully  stood  the  test 
of  trial. 
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Some  other  important  applications  of  celestial  photograpliy 
we  have  not  space  even  to  mention,  but  perhaps  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  photography  is  not  only  revolutionising  all  our 
old  methods  of  astronomical  observation,  but  is  every  year  making 
remarkable  discoveries  by  methods  peculiarly  its  own.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  photography  is  the  astronomy  of  the  future, 
and  a  prominent  astronomer  has  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  '  the  observer  will  be  displaced  alto* 
gether,  while  his  work  will  be  done  by  a  new  sensitive  being — a 
being  not  subject  to  £fttigue,  to  east  winds,  to  temper,  and  to  bias, 
but  one  above  all  these  weaknesses,  calm  and  unruffled,  with  all  the 
world  shut  out,  and  living  only  to  catch  the  fleeting  rays  of  light 
and  tell  their  story.' 

Alex.  Mobgan. 
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The  Nymph  of  Summer. 

WHEN  first  the  Njrmph  of  Summer  woke  to  pleasure 
The  birds  sang  shrill  and  sweet  in  leafy  bowers ; 
Before  her  feet  June  shed  her  feirest  treasure 

And  genmied  the  untrodden  grass  with  nodding  flowers. 
By  some  lone  fount,  in  forest  dell  secluded, 

WTiere  thick  ferns  hung  their  tresses  in  the  stream, 
All  the  hot  summer  days  she  sat  and  brooded 
Over  sweet  memories  of  a  happy  dream. 

Men  in  the  tangled  forest  glades  benighted, 

When  the  bright  moon  had  hushed  the  restless  breeze, 
Heard,  with  dazed  mind  and  every  sense  delighted. 

Clear  as  a  bell,  her  voice  rise  through  the  trees. 
The  Nymph  of  Summer's  song,  serene  and  splendid, 

Cleaving  the  silence  like  an  angel's  wing, 
Rose  glorious  through  the  night,  and  fitly  ended 

The  slowly  fading  melodies  of  spring. 

So  summer  sped.     Sun  unto  sun  succeeding 

Moved  in  a  fiEiir  procession  past  her  gaze, 
Till  sadness  seized  her  soul,  as  surely  reading 

The  fated  end  of  all  her  pleasant  days. 
She  saw  the  darkness  wax,  the  daylight  waning, 

Poor  lovely  child  of  summer  and  the  sun ! 
Each  flower  that  withered,  mute  and  uncomplaining, 

Told  that  her  days  of  life  were  nearly  done. 
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She  feels  Death  touch  her  brow  with  icy  finger, 

And  shrinks  before  him,  as  the  blossoms  shrink ; 
She  rises  slow,  no  longer  may  she  linger 

Beside  her  charmed  fountain's  mossy  brink ; 
But,  wandering  down  the  glades,  ere  death  o'ercome  her. 

Hears,  through  the  silence  of  the  autumn  days, 
The  sad-^voiced  robins  singing  out  the  summer 

And  dead  leaves  falling  thick  in  woodland  ways. 

The  day  draws  in ;  the  mists  of  eve  wax  chilly, 

And  fiEuHter  grow  her  footsteps  and  more  faint, 
The  graceful  head  droops  like  a  faded  lily 

Hung  from  the  dead  hand  of  a  virgin  saint. 
Night  falls.    An  owl  hoots  from  the  fir-tree  cover, 

A  breeze  sighs  through  the  rushes  dried  and  sere. 
And  autumn  clouds  hang  their  dank  tresses  over 

The  Nymph  of  Summer  on  her  lonely  bier. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
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The  Unbidden  Guest. 

By  E.  W.  Hornung,  Author  of  *  Tiny  Luttrell,' 
'A  Bride  from  the  Bush/  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  WATCH  AND  A  PIPE. 

MB.  TEESDALE  drove  on  to  the  inn  at  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  putting  up  when  in  town  with  the  buggy.  His 
connection  with  the  house  was  very  characteristic.  Many  years 
before  the  landlord  had  served  him  in  a  menial  capacity,  but  for 
nearly  as  many  that  worthy  had  been  infinitely  more  prosperous 
than  poor  David,  who,  indeed,  had  never  prospered  at  all.  They 
were  good  friends,  however,  for  the  farmer  had  a  soul  too  serene  for 
envy,  and  a  heart  too  simple  to  be  over-sensitive  concerning  his 
own  treatment  at  the  hands  of  others.  Thus  he  never  resented 
his  old  hand's  way  with  him,  which  would  have  cut  envy,  vanity, 
or  touchiness,  to  the  quick.  He  came  to  this  inn  for  the  sake  of 
old  acquaintance ;  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  go  elsewhere ; 
nor  had  he  ever  been  short  or  sharp  with  his  landlord  before  this 
evening,  when,  instead  of  answering  questions  and  explaining  what 
had  brought  him  into  Melbourne  twice  in  one  day,  Mr.  Teesdale 
flung  the  reins  to' the  ostler,  and  himself  out  of  .the  yard,  with  the 
rather  forbidding  reply  that  he  was  there  on  business.  He  was, 
indeed  ;  though  the  business  was  the  birth  of  the  last  half-hour. 

It  led  him  first  to  a  little  bare  oflSce  overlooking  a  yard  where 
many  milk-carts  stood  at  ease  with  their  shafts  resting  upon  the 
ground;  and  the  other  party  to  it  was  a  man  for  whom  Mr. 
Teesdale  was  no  match. 

'  I  must  have  twenty  pounds,'  paid  Da\id,  beginning  firmly. 

'  When  ? '  replied  the  other  coolly. 

*  Now.    I  sha'n't  go  home  without  it/ 
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'I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Teesdale,  but  I'm  afraid  that  you'll 
have  to.' 

*  Why  should  I,'  cried  David,  smacking  his  hand  down  on  the 
table,  *  when  you  owe  me  a  hundred  and  thirty  ?  Twenty  is  all 
I  ask,  for  I  know  how  you  are  situated ;  but  twenty  I  must  and 
shall  have.' 

*  We  simply  haven't  it  in  the  bank.' 

*  Nay,  come,  I  can't  believe  that.' 

*  111  show  you  the  pass-book.' 

^  I  won't  look  at  it.  No,  I  shall  put  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  a  solicitor.  Good  evening  to  you.  I  dare  say  it  isn't  your 
&ult ;  but  I  must  have  some  satis&ction,  one  way  or  the  other. 
I  am  not  going  on  like  this  a  single  day  longer.' 

'  Good  evening,  then,  Mr.  Teesdale.  If  you  do  what  you  say, 
we  shall  have  to  liquidate ;  and  then  you  will  get  nothing  at  all, 
or  very  little.' 

David  had  heard  this  story  before.  *  It  was  an  evil  day  for  me 
when  I  sent  you  my  first  load  of  milk,'  he  cried  out  bitterly ;  but 
in  the  other's  words  there  had  been  such  a  ring  of  truth  as  took 
all  the  sting  out  of  his  own. 

*  It  will  be  a  worse  one  for  us  when  you  send  me  your  last,' 
replied  the  man  of  business.  *  That  would  be  enough  to  finish  us 
in  itself,  without  your  solicitor,  in  our  present  state  ;  whereas,  if 
you  give  us  time ' 

'i  have  given  you  too  much  time  already,'  said  the  farmer, 
heaving  the  sigh  which  was  ever  the  end  of  all  his  threats ;  and 
with  a  sudden  good-humoured  resignation  (which  put  his  nature 
in  a  nutshell),  he  got  up  and  went  away,  after  an  amicable  discussion 
on  the  exceeding  earliness  of  summer  with  the  man  for  whom  he  was 
no  match  at  all.  Throughout  his  life  there  had  been  far  too  many 
men  who  were  more  than  a  match  for  poor  David  in  all  such  matters. 

But  the  getting  of  the  twenty  pounds  was  a  matter  apart. 
He  did  not  want  it  for  himself;  the  person  in  need  of  the  money 
was  the  child  of  his  dear  old  friend,  who  had  charged  her  to 
apply  to  him,  David,  in  precisely  that  kind  of  difficulty  which  had 
already  arisen.  The  £act  made  the  old  man's  heart  hot  on  one 
side  and  cold  on  the  other ;  for  while  it  glowed  with  pride  at  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  it  froze  within  his  breast  at  the  thought 
of  his  own  helplessness  to  fulfil  that  trust.  This,  however,  was  a 
thought  which  he  obstinately  refused  to  entertain.  He  had  not 
twenty  pounds  in  the  bank;  on  the  contrary,  his  account  was 
overdrawn  to  the  utmost  limit.     For  himself,   he  would  have 
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gtarved  rather  than  borrow  from  his  Mend  the  innkeeper ;  but  he 
could  have  brought  himself  to  do  so  for  Miriam,  had  he  not  been 
perfectly  certain  that  his  old  servant  would  refuse  to  lend.  In 
all  Melbourne  there  was  no  other  to  whom  he  could  go  for  the 
twenty  pounds ;  yet  have  it  he  must,  by  hook  or  crook,  that  night ; 
and  ten  minutes  after  his  fruitless  interview  with  the  middleman 
who  sold  his  milk,  a  way  was  shown  him. 

He  was  hanging  about  the  comer  of  Bourke  and  Elizabeth 
Streets,  watching  the  multitude  with  an  absent,  lack-lustre  eye ; 
the  post-office  clock  had  chimed  the  hour  overhead,  and  David, 
still  absently,  had  taken  his  own  cherished  watch  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket  to  check  its  time.  It  was  not  on  his  last  day  in 
Melbourne,  nor  on  his  last  but  one,  that  the  watch  had  been  set 
by  the  post-office  clock,  yet  it  was  still  right  to  the  minute  ;  and 
before  the  eighth  clang  from  above  had  been  swallowed  in  the 
city's  hum,  David  had  got  his  idea.  He  closed  the  gold  case 
wi^  a  decisive  snap,  and  next  moment  went  in  feverish  quest 
of  the  nearest  pawnbroker. 

It  was  with  a  fope  strangely  drawn  between  joy  and  regret, 
between  guilt  and  triumph,  that  Mr.  Teesdale  at  length  returned 
to  his  inn.  Here,  in  the  writing-room,  now  with  the  scared  frown 
of  a  forger,  and  now  with  a  senile  giggle,  he  cowered  over  a 
blotting-pad  for  some  minutes;  and  thereafter  returned  to  the 
post-office  with  a  sealed  envelope,  which  he  shot  into  safety  with 
his  own  hands.  It  was  well  after  nine  before  the  horse  was  put 
to,  and  David  seated  once  more  in  the  buggy,  with  the  collar  of 
his  dust-coat  turned  up  about  his  ears  and  the  apron  over  his 
long  lean  legs. 

^  Never  knew  you  so  late  before,  old  man,'  said  his  former 
servant,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  yard,  and  perhaps  still 
thinking  of  his  first  snub  from  David  Teesdale. 

*  No,  I  don't  think  you  ever  did,'  replied  David,  blandly. 

*  Second  time  in  to-day,  too.' 

*  Second  time  in,*  repeated  Mr.  Teesdale,  drawing  the  reins 
through  his  fingers. 

'  And  it'll  take  you  a  good  hour  to  get  home.     I  say,  you'll  be 

getting  into  trouble.     You  won't  be  there  before What  time 

is  it  now,  old  man  ? ' 

'  Look  at  the  post-office,'  said  David,  as  he  took  up  his  whip. 

*  I  can't  see  it  without  going  out  into  the  street ;  besides,  I 
always  thought  they  took  their  time  from  that  wonderful  watch 
of  yours  ? ' 

o  2 
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*  You're  a  clever  fellow ! '  cried  David,  as  the  other  had  never 
heard  him  speak  in  the  whole  course  of  their  previous  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  he  was  gone  without  another  word. 

He  drovfe  away  with  a  troubled  face  ;  but  the  Melbourne 
street-lamps  showed  deeper  furrows  under  the  old  tall  hat  than 
David  carried  with  him  into  the  darkness  beyond  the  city,  for  the 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  surer  did  he  become  that  his  late 
action  was  not  only  defensible,  but  rather  praiseworthy  into  the 
bargain.  There  was  about  it,  moreover,  a  dramatic  fitness  which 
charmed  him  no  less  because  he  did  not  know  the  name  for  it. 
Throughout  his  unsuccessful  manhood  he  had  treasured  a  watch, 
which  was  as  absurd  in  his  pocket  as  a  gold-headed  cane  in  a 
beggarman's  hand,  because  Oliver  had  given  it  to  him.  For 
years  it  must  have  mocked  him  whenever  he  took  it  from  his 
shabby  pocket,  but  in  the  narrowest  straits  he  had  never 
parted  with  it,  nor  had  his  gold  watch  ever  ceased  to  be  David 
Teesdale's  most  precious  possession.  And  now,  after  two-^and- 
thirty  years,  he  had  calmly  pawned  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  himself,  for  the  most  extraordinary  and 
beautiful  reason  in  the  world;  for  what  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  do  in  his  own  need  he  had  done  in  a  moment  for  the 
extravagant  behoof  of  his  friend's  daughter ;  and  his  heart  beat 
higher  than  for  many  a  year  in  the  joy  of  his  deed.  So  puffed 
up  was  he,  indeed,  that  he  forgot  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Teesdale,  and 
some  other  things  besides ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  last  hill,  within  a 
mile  of  the  farm,  the  horse  shied  so  suddenly  that  David,  taken 
off  his  guard,  found  his  near  wheels  in  the  ditch  before  he  could 
haul  in  the  slack  of  the  reins ;  and  when  another  plunge  might 
have  overturned  the  buggy,  a  man  ran  out  of  the  darkness  to  the 
horse's  head,  and  before  David  could  realise  what  had  happened  his 
ship  had  righted  itself  and  was  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

^  My  fault,  as  I'm  a  sinner ! '  cried  a  rich  voice  from  near  the 
horse's  ears. 

*  Nay,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  with 
a  laugh,  for  he  made  no  work  of  a  bit  of  danger,  much  less  when 
past. 

*  But  it  was  me  your  horse  shied  at,'  returned  the  other,  and 
fell  to  petting  the  frightened  animal  with  soft  words  and  a 
soothing  hand.  *  I  was  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  stopping  you 
for  a  moment.' 

^  I  never  saw  you,'  said  David ;  ^  it  was  that  dark,  and  I  was 
that  busy  thinking.  What  is  it  I  can  do  for  you?  The  horse'U 
stand  steady  now,  thank  you,  if  you'll  come  this  way.' 
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The  Wayfarer  came  round  to  the  buggy  wheels  and  stood  still, 
feeling  in  all  his  pockets  before  answering  questions.  The  near 
lamp  shot  its  rays  upon  a  broad,  deep  chest,  and  showed  a 
pair  of  hairy  hands  searching  one  pocket  after  another.  The 
rays  reached  as  high  as  a  scarlet  neckcloth,  but  no  higher,  so 
that  the  man's  &ce  was  not  very  easily  visible ;  and  David  was 
only  beginning  to  pick  out  of  the  night  a  heavy  moustache,  and  a 
still  heavier  jaw,  when  from  between  the  two  there  came  the 
gleam  of  teeth,  and  the  fellow  was  laughing  a  little  and  swearing 
more.  He  had  given  up  his  search,  and  stood  empty-handed 
under  the  lamp. 

*  I'm  not  a  bushranger,*  said  he,  *  but  you  might  easily  think 
me  one.* 

*  Why  so  ? '  asked  David. 

^Because  I  stopped  you  to  ask  for  a  match  to  light  my 
pipe,  and  now  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  find  my  pipe  in  any  of  my 
pockets ;  and  it  was  the  best  one  ever  I  smoked,'  said  the  man, 
with  more  of  his  oaths. 

*  That's  a  bad  job,'  said  David,  sympathetically,  in  spite  of  a 
personal  horror  of  bad  language,  which  was  one  of  his  better 
peculiarities. 

•A  bad  job?'  cried  the  man.  *It  would  be  that  if  Td  lost 
my  pipe,  but  it's  a  damned  sight  worse  when  it's  a  girl  that  goes 
and  shakes  it  firom  you,  and  she  the  biggest  little  innocent  you 
ever  clapped  eyes  on.  Yet  she  must  have  shook  it.  Confotmd 
her  &ce  I ' 

He  was  feeling  in  his  pockets  again,  but  as  unsuccessfully  as 
before.  The  farmer  inquired  whether  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Melbourne,  and  suggested  it  was  a  long  walk. 

'  It  is  so,'  said  the  man ;  '  but  it's  a  gay  little  town  when  you 
get  there,  is  Melbourne — what  ? ' 

'  Very,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  to  be  civil ;  but  he  was  beginning 
to  find  this  difficult. 

'  You  prefer  the  country — what  ? '  continued  the  other,  who 
was  now  leaning  on  the  wheel,  and  showing  a  face  which  the  old 
man  liked  even  less  than  the  rest  of  him,  it  was  so  handsome  and 
yet  so  coarse.  *  Well,  so  do  I,  for  a  change.  And  talk  of  the 
girls ! '  The  fellow  winked.  *  Old  Cotmtry  or  Colonies,  it's  all 
the  same — ^you  give  me  a  country  lass  for  a  lark  that's  worth 
having.  But  danm  their  souls  when  they  lose  your  favourite 
pipe!' 

*What  sort  of  a  pipe  was  it?'  asked  David,  to   change  a 
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conversation  which  he  disliked.  *  If  I  come  across  it  1*11  send  it 
to  you,  if  you  tell  me  where  to.' 

'  Good,  old  man ! '  cried  the  stranger.  '  It  was  a  meerschaum, 
with  a  lady's  hand  holding  of  the  bowl,  and  coloured  better  than 
any  pipe  ever  you  saw  in  your  life.  If  you  do  find  it,  you  leave 
it  ¥rith  the  boss  of  the  "Bushman's  Eest";  then  I'll  get  it 
again  when  next  I  come  this  way— to  see  my  girl.  For  I  can't 
quite  think  she's  the  one  to  have  touched  it,  when  all's  said 
and  done.' 

'  Very  good,'  said  David,  coldly,  because  both  look  and  word 
of  this  roadside  acquaintance  were  equally  undesirable  in  his  eyes. 
'  Very  good,  if  I  find  it.  And  now,  hi  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  push  on 
home.' 

The  other  showed  himself  as  ready  with  a  sneer  as  with  an 
oath.     '  You  are  in  a  desperate  hurry  j  *  said  he. 

'  I  am,'  said  David ;  '  nevertheless,  I'm  much  obliged  to  you 
for  being  so  clever  with  the  horse  just  now,  and  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  night.'  And  with  that,  showing  for  once  some  little  decision, 
because  this  kind  of  man  repelled  him,  old  Teesdale  cracked  his 
whip  and  drove  on  without  more  ado. 

Nor  is  it  likely  he  would  have  thought  any  more  about 
so  .trifling  an  incident,  but  for  another  which  occurred  before  he 
finally  reached  home.  It  was  at  his  own  slip-rails,  not  many 
minutes  later ;  he  had  got  down  and  taken  them  out,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  leading  through,  when  his  foot  kicked  something  hard 
and  small,  so  that  it  rattled  against  one  of  the  rails,  and  shone 
in  the  light  of  the  buggy  lamp  at  the  same  instant.  The  farmer 
stopped  to  pick  it  up,  found  it  a  meerschaum  pipe,  and  pulled 
a  grave  face  over  it  for  several  moments.  Then  he  slipped  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  after  putting  up  the  rails  behind  him,  was 
in  his  own  yard  in  three  minutes.  Here  one  of  the  men  took 
charge  of  horse  and  buggy,  and  the  master  went  round  to  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  must  needs  stand  in  the  verandah  to  spy 
on  Arabella,  who  was  sitting  with  her  Family  Cherub  under  the 
lamp  and  the  blind  never  drawn.  She  was  not  reading;  her 
head  was  lifted,  and  she  was  gazing  at  the  window — at  himself, 
David  imagined ;  but  he  was  wrong,  for  she  never  saw  him.  Her 
face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  in  it  a  wonder  and  a  stealthy 
joy,  bom  of  the  romantic  reading  under  her  nose,  as  the  father 
thought ;  but  he  was  wrong  again ;  for  Arabella  had  finished  one 
chapter  before  the  coming  of  Missy,  and  had  sat  an  hour  over  the 
next  without  taking  in  a  word. 
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*  So  youVe  got  back,  father?*  she  was  saying  presently,  in  an 
absent,  mechanical  sort  of  voice. 

*  Here  I  am,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale ;  *  and  I  left  Missy  at  the  theatre, 
where  it  appears  she  had  to  meet ' 

^ Missy!'  exclaimed  Arabella,  remembering  very  suddenly. 
*0h  yes!  Of  course.  Where  do  you  "say  you  left  her, 
fether?' 

^  At  the  Bijou  Theatre,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  but  it 
wasn't  her  fault ;  it  was  the  friends  she  is  staying  with  whom  she 
had  to  meet  there.  Well,  let's  hope  it  won't  do  her  any  harm 
just  once  in  a  way.  And  what  have  you  been  doing,  my  dear,  all 
the  evening  ? ' 

*  I  ?    Oh,  after  milking  I  had  a  bit  of  a  stroll  outside.' 

^  A  stroll,  eh  ?  Then  you  didn't  happen  to  see  a  man  hanging 
about  our  slip-rails,  did  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  emptying  his  pockets,  with  his  back  to 
Arabella,  so  he  never  knew  how  his  question  ^ected  her. 

*  I  wasn't  near  the  slip-rails,  I  was  in  the  opi>08ite  direction,' 
she  said  presently.    *  Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

'  Because  I  found  this  right  under  them,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale, 
showing  her  the  meerschaum  pipe  before  laying  it  down  on  the 
chimney-piece ;  *  and  as  I  was  getting  near  the  township,  I  met  a 
man  who  told  me  he'd  lost  just  such  a  pipe.  And  I  didn't  like 
him,  my  dear,  so  I  only  hope  he's  not  coming  after  our  Mary 
Jane,  that's  all.' 

Mary  Jane  was  the  farm-servant.  She  had  not  been  out  of 
the  kitchen  since  milking-time,  said  Arabella ;  and  her  father  was 
remarking  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  this,  when  the  door  flew 
open,  and  Mrs.  Teesdale  whistled  into  the  room  like  a  squall  of 
wind. 

'  At  last ! '  she  cried.  ^  Do  you  know  how  long  you've  been 
David  ?    Do  you  know  what  time  it  is  ? ' 

*  I  don't,  my  dear,'  said  he. 

*  Then  look  at  your  watch.' 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  *  I've  left  my  watch  in  Melbourne.* 

*In  Melbourne!'  cried  Mrs.  Teesdale  among  her  top  notes. 
*  And  what's  the  meaning  of  that  ? ' 

'It  means,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  struggling  to  avoid  the  lie 
direct, '  that  it  hasn't  been  cleaned  for  years,  and  that  it  needed 
cleaning  very  badly  indeed.' 

'  But  you  told  Miriam  how  well  it  was  going,  time  we  were 
having  our  teas  ! ' 
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'Yes,  I  know,  and — that's  the  curious  thing,  my  dear.  It 
went  and  stopped  on  our  way  in.' 

For  there  was  no  avoiding  it,  after  all ;  yet  in  all  the  long 
years  of  their  married  life,  it  was  his  first. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WAYS  OP  SOCIETY. 


The  Monday  following  was  the  first  and  the  best  of  some  bad 
days  at.  the  £Eirm ;  for  Missy  had  never  written  to  tell  Mr.  Teesdale 
when  and  where  he  might  call  for  her,  so  he  could  not  call  at  all, 
and  she  did  not  come  out  by  herself.  This  they  now  firmly  ex- 
pected her  to  do,  and  David  wasted  much  time  in  meeting  every 
onmibus ;  but  when  the  last  one  had  come  in  without  Missy,  even 
he  was  forced  to  give  her  up  for  that  day.  There  would  be  a  letter 
of  explanation  in  the  morning,  said  David,  and  shut  his  ears  to 
his  wife's  answer.  She  had  been  on  tenter-hooks  all  day,  for  ever 
diving  into  the  spare  room  with  a  duster,  dodging  out  again  to 
inquire  what  time  it  was  W)W^  and  then  scolding  David  because 
he  had  not  his  watch — ^a  circumstance  for  which  that  simpleton 
was  reproaching  himself  before  long.  For  there  was  no  letter  in 
the  morning,  and  no  Missy  next  day,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after  that.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Teesdale  took  to  lying  awake 
and  thinking  much  of  the  Mendly  ticking  that  had  cheered  his 
wakefulness  for  thirty  years,  and  even  more  of  a  few  words  in  the 
Thursday's  ArguSy  which  he  had  not  shown  to  a  soul.  And  strange 
ideas  concerning  the  English  girl  were  bandied  across  the  &mily 
board ;  but  the  strangest  of  all  were  John  William's,  who  would 
not  hear  a  word  against  her ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  father,  in 
his  opinion,  who  was  to  blame  for  the  whole  matter,  which  the  son 
of  the  house  declared  to  be  a  mere  confusion  of  one  Monday  vdth 
another. 

*  You  own  yourself,'  said  he,  *  that  the  girl  wanted  a  new  rig- 
out  before  she'd  come  here  to  stay.  Did  she  say  so,  &ther,  or  did 
she  not  ?  Very  well,  then.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  she  could 
get  measured,  and  tried  on,  and  fixed  up  all  round  in  four  days, 
and  two  of  'em  Saturday  and  Sunday  ?  Then  I  tell  you  that's 
your  mistake,  and  it  wasn't  Monday  she  said,  but  Monday  week, 
which  is  next  Monday.  You  mark  my  words,  we'll  have  her  out 
here  next  Monday  as  ever  is  ! ' 
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How  John  William  very  nearly  hit  the  mark,  and  how 
shamefully  Arabella  missed  it  with  the  big  stones  she  had 
been  throwing  all  the  week — ^how  rest  returned  to  the  tortured 
mind  of  Mr.  Teesdale,  and  how  Mrs.  T.  was  not  sorry  that  she  had 
left  the  clean  good  sheets  on  the  spare  bed  in  spite  of  many  a 
good  mind  to  put  them  away  again — all  this  is  a  very  short  story 
indeed.  For  Missy  reappeared  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  while 
they  were  all  at  tea. 

Arabella  was  the  one  who  caught  first  sight  of  the  red  sunshade 
hopping  up  the  steep  green  ascent  of  the  farmhouse,  for  Arabella 
sat  facing  the  vrindow ;  but  it  was  left  to  John  William  to  turn  in 
his  chair  and  recognise  the  tall,  well-dressed  figure  at  a  glance  as 
it  breasted  the  hill. 

*  Here  she  is — ^here's  Miriam ! '  he  cried  out  instantly.  *  Now 
what  did  I  tell  you  all  ? '  He  was  rolling  down  his  shirt-sleeves 
as  he  spoke,  flushed  with  triumph. 

Mr.  Teesdale  had  risen  and  pressed  forward  to  peer  through 
the  window,  and  as  he  did  so  the  red  sunshade  waved  frantically. 
Beneath  it  was  a  neat  straw  hat,  and  an  unmistakable  red- 
firinged  face  nodding  violently  on  top  of  a  frock  of  vestal  white- 
ness. Arabella  flew  out  to  meet  the  truant,  and  John  William  to 
put  on  a  coat. 

^  Well,  well ! '  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  holding  both  her  hands  when 
the  girl  was  once  more  among  them.  '  Well,  to  be  sure ;  but 
you're  just  in  time  for  tea,  that's  one  good  thing.* 

'Nay,  I  must  make  some  fresh,*  cried  his  wife,  without  a 
smile.  '  Mind,  I  do  think  you  might  have  written,  Miriam.  You 
have  led  us  a  pretty  dance,  I  can  tell  you  that.*  She  caught  up 
the  teapot  and  whisked  out  of  the  room. 

*  Have  I  ?  *  the  girl  asked  meekly  of  the  old  man. 

'  No,  no,  my  dear,*  and  '  Not  you,*  the  two  Teesdales  answered 
in  one  breath ;  though  the  father  added,  *  but  you  did  promise 
to  write.' 

*  I  know  I  did.    But  you  see ' 

Missy  laughed. 

'  You  should  have  written,  my  dear,*  David  said  gently,  as  she 
got  no  further,  and  he  had  no  wish  to  cross-question  her.  *  I 
didn't  know  what  had  got  you.' 

*  None  of  us  could  think,*  added  Arabella. 

*  Except  me,  Miriam,'  said  John  William,  proudly.  *  You  were 
getting  your  new  rig-out ;  wasn't  that  it  ? ' 

The  girl  nodded  and  beamed  at  him  as  she  said  that  it  was. 
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The  sunshade  was  lying  on  the  sofa  now,  and  Missy  sitting  at 
the  table  in  Arabella's  place. 

^  I  thought,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  *  that  you  had  gone  off  to 
Sydney,  and  weren't  coming  near  us  any  more.  Do  you  know 
why?  There  was  a  Miss  Oliver  in  the  list  of  the  overland  passen- 
gers in  Thursday's  Argus  J 

^  Indeed,'  said  the  girl. 

*  Yes,  and  it  was  a  Miss  M.  Oliver,  and  all.' 

'Well,  I  never!  That's  what  you'd  call  a  coincident,  if  you 
like.' 

'I'm  very  glad  it  was  nothing  worse,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale 
heartily.     *  I  made  that  sure  it  was  you.' 

'  You  never  mentioned  it,  father  ? '  said  John  William. 

'  No,  because  I  was  also  quite  sure  that  she  would  write  if  we 
only  gave  her  time.  You  ought  to  have  written,  Missy,  and  then 
I'd  have  gone  in  and  fetched  you ' 

'  But  that's  just  what  I  didn't  want.  All  this  way !  No,  the 
'bus  was  quite  good  enough  for  me.' 

'  But  what  about  your  trunk  ? '  Arabella  inquired. 

ISiissy  made  answer  in  the  fewest  words  that  her  trunk  was 
following  by  carrier ;  and  because  Mrs.  Teesdale  entered  to  them 
now,  with  a  pot  of  fresh  tea,  Missy  said  little  more  just  then, 
except  in  specific  apology  for  her  remissness  in  not  writing.  This 
apology  was  made  directly  to  Mrs.  Teesdale,  whose  manner  of 
receiving  it  may  or  may  not  have  discouraged  the  visitor  from 
further  conversation  at  the  moment.  But  so  it  seemed  to  one  or 
two,  who  heard  and  saw  and  felt  that  such  discouragement  would 
exist  eternally  between  that  old  woman  and  that  young  girl. 

Milking-time  was  at  hand,  however,  and  Missy  was  left  to 
finish  her  tea  with  only  Mr.  Teesdale  to  look  after  her.  John 
William  and  his  mother  were  the  two  best  milkers  on  the  farm, 
and  Arabella  was  a  fair  second  to  them  when  she  liked,  but  that 
was  not  this  evening.  Her  heart  was  with  Missy  in  the  par- 
lour. But  Missy  herself  was  far  better  suited  in  having  the  old 
farmer  all  to  herself.  With  him  she  was  entirely  at  her  ease. 
The  moment  they  were  alone  she  was  thanking  David  for  the 
twenty  pounds  duly  received  at  the  post-office,  and  his  immediate 
stipulation  that  the  matter  of  the  loan  must  be  a  secret  made  it 
also  an  additional  bond  of  sympathy  between  these  two.  They 
sat  chatting  about  England  and  Miriam's  parents,  but  not  more 
than  Missy  could  help.  She  referred  but  lightly  to  a  home-letter 
newly  received^  as  though  there  was  no  news  in  it ;  she  was  much 
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more  ready  to  hear  how  Mr.  Teesdale  had  had  the  coat  torn  ofiF 
his  back  in  rescuing  his  first  home-letters  from  the  tiny  post- 
office  of  the  early  days,  which  had  been  swept  away  by  the  first 
wave  of  the  gold-rush.  Again  he  spoke  of  that  golden  age,  and 
of  his  own  lost  chances,  without  a  perceptible  shade  of  regret,  and 
again  Missy  marvelled ;  as  did  Mr.  Teesdale  yet  again,  and  in  his 
turn,  at  her  tone  about  money  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
midst  of  it.  It  only  showed  the  good  sense  of  his  old  friend  in 
keeping  his  children  simple  and  careful  amid  all  their  rich  sur- 
roundings ;  but  Mr.  Oliver  had  been  ever  the  most  sensible,  as  well 
a8  the  kindest  of  men.  The  &rmer  said  this  as  he  was  walking 
slowly  in  the  paddock,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  Missy  on 
his  arm,  and  his  downcast  eyes  upon  the  long,  broken  shadow  of 
his  own  bent  figure.  Missy's  trunk  came  about  this  time,  but 
she  let  it  alone.  And  these  two  were  feeding  the  chickens 
together — old  David's  own  department — when  Arabella  came  seek- 
ing Missy,  having  escaped  from  the  miUdng-stool  a  good  hour 
before  her  time. 

'  Oh,  here  you  are !  Come,  and  111  help  you  unpack.  Mother 
said  I  was  to,'  said  she  hurriedly.  She  was  only  in  a  hurry  for 
Missy's  society.  So  Missy  went  with  her,  getting  a  good- 
humoured  nod  from  the  old  man,  whose  side  she  was  sorry  to 
leave. 

And  David  watched  her  out  of  sight,  smiling  his  calm,  kind 
smile.  *  She's  her  fether's  daughter,'  said  he  to  the  chickens.* 
'Her  ways  are  a  bit  new  to  me — but  that's  where  I  like  'em. 
Mannerisms  she  may  have — I  wouldn't  have  her  otherwise.  She's 
one  of  the  rising  generation — ^but  she  has  her  father's  heart,  and 
that's  the  best  kind  that  ever  beat  time.' 

In  Missy's  bedroom  much  talking  was  being  done  by  Arabella. 
Her  curiosity  was  insatiable,  but  she  herself  never  gave  it  a 
chance.  She  wanted  to  know  this,  but  before  there  was  time  for 
an  answer  she  must  know  that.  One  thing,  when  the  trunk  was 
unpacked  and  its  contents  put  away  in  drawers,  she  was  left 
entirely  unable  to  understand ;  and  that  was,  how  Missy  came 
to  have  everything  brand-new. 

*  Why,  because  everything  was  spoilt,'  said  Missy,  in  apparent 
wonder  at  the  other's  wonderment. 

*  By  that  one  wave  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  course.' 

*  But  how  did  it  happen  ? ' 

*  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?       We'd  left  the  window  open,  and  in 
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comes  a  green  sea  and  half  fills  the  cabin.  The  captain,  he  was 
ever  so  ¥dld,  and,  oh  my!  didn't  he  give  it  us!  Of  course, 
all  our  things  were  spoilt — me  and  the  other  girl's.  We 
finished  the  voyage  in  borrowed  everything,  and  in  borrowed 
everything  I  came  here  the  other  day.  Did  you  think  them 
things  were  mine?  Not  much,  my  dear.  Not  much!  But 
I  was  forced  to  have  things  of  my  own  before  I  could  come  out 
here  and  stay/ 

Arabella,  sitting  on  the  bed,  studied  the  tall  figure  with  arms 
akimbo  that  struck  sharp  through  the  dusk  against  the  square- 
paned  window.  She  was  wondering  whether  the  Olivers  were 
such  well-to-do  people  after  all.  Her  own  English  was  not 
perfect,  but  her  ear  was  better  than  her  tongue,  and  the  young 
ladies  in  the  Family  Cherub  spoke  not  at  all  as  Missy  spoke. 
Arabella's  next  question  seemed  irrelevant. 

*  Did  you  see  much  society  at  home,  Missy?' 

*  You  bet  I  did ! '  was  the  answer,  and  the  fuzzy  head  was 
nodding  against  the  window. 

*  Real  high  society,  like  you  read  about  in  tales,  Missy  ? ' 

*  Rather!' 
*Lonls?' 

*  Any  jolly  quantity  of  lords ! ' 

*  You  really  mean  it,  Missy  ? ' 

*  Mean  it  ?  What  do  ytm  mean  ?  Look  here,  I  won't  tell 
you  no  more  if  you  think  I'm  telling  lies,* 

*  Missy,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing — ^never !  *  Arabella 
hastened  to  aver.  *  I  was  only  surprised,  that's  all  I  was.  Tisn't 
likely  I  meant  to  doubt  your  word.' 

*  Didn't  you  ?  That's  all  right,  then.  Why,  bless  your  heart, 
do  you  think  it's  so  wonderful  to  know  a  few  lords  ?' 

*  I  didn't  think  they  were  as  common  as  all  that,'  said  Arabella, 
meekly. 

*  Oommon  as  mud/  cried  Missy  grandly.  *  Why,  you  can't 
swing  a  cat  without  knocking  a  lord's  topper  off — not  in  Eng- 
land!' 

Arabella  laughed.  Then  her  questions  ceased  for  the  time 
being,  and  Missy  was  curious  to  know  how  she  had  impressed 
a  rather  tiresome  interlocutor,  for  now  in  the  bedroom  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  see  each  other's  faces.  A  few  minutes 
later  Missy  was  satisfied  on  this  point.  At  the  supper-table 
she  had  no  more  attentive  listener  than  Arabella,  who  watched 
her  in  the  lamplight  as  one  who  has  merely  read  watches  another 
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who  has  seen  and  done,  while  Missy  rattled  on  more  freely  than 
she  had  done  yet  before  Mrs.  Teesdale.  Even  Mrs.  Teesdale  was 
made  to  smile  this  time,  though  she  did  her  best  to  conceal  it. 
The  visitor  was  in  such  racy  form. 

*  I  may  have  to  go  back  home  again  any  day/  she  told  them 
all.  *  It'll  depend  how  my  mother  is,  and  how  they  all  get  on 
without  me.  I'll  bet  they  manage  pretty  badly.  But  while  I  am 
here  I  mean  to  make  the  most  of  my  time.  A  short  life  and  a 
merry  one,  them's  my  sentiments,  ladies  and  gentlemen !  So  I 
want  to  learn  to  shoot  and  milk  and  do  everything  but  ride.  I 
could  ride  if  I  wanted  to;  I  learnt  when  I  was  a  kid;  but  a 
horse  once ' 

She  broke  off,  laughing  and  nodding  knowingly  at  Mr.  Tees- 
dale, who  explained  how  Missy  had  been  once  bitten  and  was 
twice  shy.  John  William  said  that  he  could  very  well  under- 
stand it;  and  he  oflfered  to  take  Missy  out  'possum-shooting  as 
soon  as  ever  there  was  a  moon. 

*Have  you  ever  fired  a  gun,  Missy  ?  '  said  Mr.  Teesdale ;  and 
Missy  shook  her  head. 

*  PVaps  you  wouldn't  like  to  try  ? '  said  John  William. 

*  Wouldn't  I  so ! '  cried  the  girl,  with  flashing  eyes.  *  You 
show  me  how,  and  I'll  try  to-morrow. 

*  To-morrow's  Sunday,'  Mrs.  Teesdale  said  solemnly.  *  Is  your 
cup  off,  Miriam  ?  * 

It  was  not,  and  because  the  cocoa  was  too  hot  for  her  Missy 
poured  it  into  the  saucer,  and  drank  until  her  face  was  all  saucer 
and  red  fringe.    This  impressed  Arabella. 

*We11  soon  teach  Missy  to  shoot,'  remarked  Mr.  Teesdale 
smiling  into  his  plate,  '  if  she'll  hold  the  gun  tight  and  not  mind 
the  noise.' 

'  I'll  do  my  level,'  said  Missy  gamely. 

John  William  proceeded  to  assure  her  that  she  could  not  be 
taught  by  a  better  man  than  his  father,  whom  he  declared  to  be 
the  best  shot  in  that  colony  for  his  age.  The  old  man  looked 
pleased,  praise  from  his  son  being  a  very  rare  treat  to  him. 
But  Arabella  hadibeen  neglecting  her  supper  to  watch  and  listen 
to  the  guest,  and  now^  she  asked,  *  Do  the  fine  ladies  shoot  in 
England,  Missy?' 

*  Not  they ! '  replied  Missy  promptly.     *  I  should  like  to  catch 

them." 

*  What  ladies  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ? '  asked  the  former  of  his 

daughter. 
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^G-rand  ladies— countessefi  and  yiscoantesseB  and  the  rest. 
Missy  knows  heaps  of  them — don't  you,  Missy  ? ' 

^  Well,  a  good  few,'  said  Missy,  with  some  show  of  modesty. 

'  To  be  sure  you  would,'  murmured  Mr.  Teesdale,  adding,  as 
his  eyes  glistened,  '  and  yet  you'll  come  and  stay  with  the  likes 
of  us !  You  aren't  too  proud  to  take  us  as  you  find  us — ^you 
aren't  above  drinking  cocoa  with  your  supper.' 

'  What  do  the  lords  and  ladies  drink  with  their  suppers  ?  ' 
asked  Arabella,  as  Missy  smiled  and  blushed. 

But  the  farmer  cried,  *  Their  dinners,  she  means ;  I'll  warrant 
they  dine  late  every  night  o'  their  lives.' 

Missy  nodded  to  this. 

'But  what  do  they  drink  with  their  dinners?'  repeated 
Arabella. 

*  Oh,  champagne.* 

*  What  else?' 

'  What  else  ?  Oh !  claret,  and  port,  and  sherry  wine.  And 
beer  and  spirits  for  them  that  prefers  'em ! ' 

*  All  that  ¥dth  their  dinners  ? ' 

*  Eather !  I  should  think  they  did.  The  whole  lot,  one  after 
the  other ! ' 

*  What !  Beer  and  brandy  wnd  sherry  wine  ? '  Arabelkt's 
incredulity  was  disagreeably  apparent. 

^  Yes,  everything  you  can  think  of ;  but  look  here,  if  you  don't 
want  to  believe  me,  you  needn't,  you  know ! '  said  Missy,  turning 
as  red  as  her  fringe  as  she  stared  the  other  girl  full  in  the  eyes 
across  the  supper-table.  In  the  awkward  pause  following  John 
William  turned  and  glared  furiously  at  his  sister ;  but  it  was  their 
father  who  cleared  the  air  by  saying  mildly : 

*  Arabella,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  know  a  joke  when  you 
hear  one.' 

Then  Arabella  coloured  in  her  turn. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  joking.  Missy  ? '  she  leant 
forward  to  ask,  as  though  she  could  no  more  believe  this  than 
recent  statements. 

But  Missy  had  given  one  quick  glance  at  Mr.  Teesdale,  and 
then,  with  a  little  gasp,  had  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter. 

*  Of  course  I  was,'  she  cried  out  as  soon  as  she  could  speak ; 
*  of  course  I  was  joking — ^you  old  silly ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MOONLIGHT  SPORT. 

So  the  first  few  days  were  largely  spent  in  teaching  Missy  to 
shoot.  A  very  plucky  pupil  she  made,  too,  if  not  a  particu- 
larly apt  one ;  but  head  and  chief  of  her  sporting  qualities  was 
her  enthusiasm.  That  was  intense.  The  girl  was  never  happy 
without  a  gun  in  her  hand.  So  far  as  safety  went,  she  took 
palpable  pains  to  follow  every  injunction  in  the  matter  of  full-cock 
and  half-cock,  and  laid  to  heart  all  the  rules  giv^  her  for  the 
carrying  and  handling  of  a  loaded  fire-arm.  Thus,  no  one  feared 
her  prowling  about  the  fiaxm  on  tiptoe  with  John  William's  double- 
barrels  pointing  admirably  to  earth ;  least  of  all,  the  sparrows  and 
parrots  which  she  never  hit.  Old  Teesdale  would  go  with  her  and 
stand  chuckling  at  her  side  when  she  missed  a  sparrow  sitting  ; 
once  he  snatched  the  smoking  gun  firom  her,  and  with  the  other 
barrel  picked  off  the  same  small  bird  on  the  wing.  Then  there 
was  much  practice  at  folded  newspapers,  of  which  Missy  could 
sometimes  make  a  sieve,  at  her  own  range;  and  altogether 
these  two  shots  enjoyed  themselves.  Certainly  it  was  a  sight  to 
see  them  together — the  weak-kneed  old  man,  who  could  shoot  so 
cleverly  still,  when  he  had  a  mind,  and  the  jaunty  young  woman 
who  was  all  slang  and  fun  and  rollicking  good-nature,  plus  a 
cockney  lust  for  blood  and  feathers. 

Missy's  first  feathers,  however,  were  not  such  as  she  might 
stick  in  her  hat,  and  her  first  blood  was  exceedingly  ill-shed.  To 
be  sure,  she  knew  no  better  until  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
quaint  dead  bird  with  the  big  head  and  beak  carried  home  in  tri- 
umph to  Mr.  Teesdale.    That  triumph  was  short-lived. 

'  Got  one  at  last ! '  cried  Missy,  as  she  dropped  her  prey  at  the 
old  man's  feet.  Mr.  Teesdale  was  smoking  in  the  verandah,  aTid 
he  pulled  a  long  £suse  behind  his  smile. 

*  So  I  see,*  said  he ;  *  but  do  you  know  what  it  is  you  have  got, 
Missy?' 

*  No,  I  don't,  but  I  mean  to  have  him  stuffed,  whatever  he  is.' 

*  I  think  I  wouldn't,  Missy,  if  I  were  you.  It's  a  laughing 
jackass.' 

*  Yes  ?    Well,  I  guess  he  won't  laugh  much  more ! ' 

*And  there's  a  five-pound  penalty  for  shooting  him.  Missy. 
He  kills  the  snakes,  therefore  you  are  not  allowed  by  law  to  kill 
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him.  You  have  broken  the  law,  my  dear,  and  the  best  thing 
that  we  can  do  is  to  bury  the  victim  and  say  nothing  about  it  to 
anybody.'  He  was  laughing,  but  the  girl  stood  looking  at  her 
handiwork  vdth  a  very  red  face. 

'  I  thought  I  was  to  shoot  everything/  she  said.  '  I  thought 
that  everything  eat  the  fruit  and  things.  I  never  knew  I  was 
so  beastly  cruel !  * 

She  put  away  the  gun,  and  spent  most  of  that  summer's  day 
in  reading  to  Mr.  Teesdale,  for  whom  she  had  developed  a  very 
pretty  affection.  They  read  longest  in  the  parlour,  with  the 
¥dndow  shut,  and  the  blind  down,  and  a  big  fly  buzzing  between 
it  and  the  glass.  The  old  man  fell  sound  asleep  in  the  end, 
whereupon  Missy  sat  very  still  indeed,  just  to  watch  him.  And 
what  it  was  exactly  in  the  worn  and  white-haired  face  that 
fetched  the  tears  to  her  eyes  and  the  shame  to  her  cheeks,  on  this 
particular  occasion,  there  is  no  saying ;  but  Missy  was  scarcely 
Missy  during  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 

That  evening,  however,  had  already  been  pitched  upon  for  some 
'possum-shooting,  given  a  good  moon.  From  the  moment  she 
was  reminded  of  this,  at  tea-time,  the  visitor  was  herself  again, 
and  something  more.  It  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  they  had  not 
hitherto  seen  her  in  such  excessively  high  spirits  as  overcame  her 
now.  She  lent  Mr.  Teesdale  a  hand  to  load  some  cartridges  in 
the  gun-room  while  the  others  were  milking ;  but  she  was  rather 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  that  patient  old  man.  She  would  put 
in  the  shot  before  the  powder.  Then  she  got  into  pure  infiemtile 
mischief,  letting  off  caps  under  David's  coat-tails,  and  doing  her 
best  to  make  him  sharp  with  her.  Herein  she  failed ;  neverthe- 
less, the  elder  was  glad  enough  to  hand  her  over  to  the  younger 
Teesdale  when  the  time  came,  and  with  it  a  moon  without  a 
cloud.  Neither  Arabella  nor  her  father  was  going,  but  three 
of  the  men  were  who  worked  on  the  place,  and  with  whom  John 
William  was  obliged  to  leave  Missy  alone  in  the  yard  while  he 
went  for  the  dogs.  It  was  only  for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  the 
men  were  in  fits  of  laughter  when  he  returned.  It  appeared  that 
Missy  had  been  giving  them  some  sort  of  a  dance  under  that 
limelit  moon. 

'Down,  Major!  Down,  Laddie!'  John  William  cried  at  the 
dogs  as  they  leaped  up  at  Missy. 

But  Missy  answered,  *  Down  yourself,  Jack—I  like  'em.' 
And  the  three  men  laughed ;  in  fact,  they  seemed  prepared  to 
laugh    at  Missy  whenever  she  opened  her  mouth ;   but  Jo  hn 
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William  laughed  too  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  moonlit  pad- 
docks. 

Here  the  hunting-ground  began  without  preliminary,  for  on 
this  side  of  the  farm  there  were  trees  and  to  spare,  the  land 
dipping  in  a  gully  full  of  timber  before  it  rose  to  the  high 
ploughed  levels  known  as  the  Cultivation.  The  gully  was  well 
grassed  for  all  its  trees,  which  were  divers  as  well  as  manifold. 
There  were  gum-trees  blue  and  red,  and  stringy-barks,  and  she- 
oaks,  each  and  all  of  them  a  haunt  of  the  opossum  and  the  native 
cat.  The  party  promptly  surrounded  a  blue  gum  at  the  base  of 
which  the  dogs  stood  barking,  and  Missy  found  herself  doing  what 
the  others  did — getting  the  moon  behind  the  branches  and  search- 
ing for  what  she  was  told  would  look  more  like  the  stump  of  a 
bough  or  a  tangle  of  leaves  than  any  known  animal. 

*  I  believe  it's  a  lie,'  said  John  William ;  ^  for  Laddie  barked 
first,  and  Laddie  always  did  tell  Ues.' 

'  Tell  lies  ? '  echoed  Missy,  with  a  puzzled  grin. 

*Yes,  barking  up  trees  where  there's  nothing  at  all — that's 
what  we  call  telling  lies ;  and  old  Laddie's  started  the  evening 
well  by  telling  one  already.' 

*  Not  he,'  cried  a  shrill  voice ;  and  the  youngest  of  the  three 
&rm-hands — ^a  little  bit  of  a  fellow — stood  pointing  to  a  branch 
60  low  that  everyone  else  had  overlooked  it. 

'  I  see  a  little  bit  of  a  knot  on  the  bough,'  said  Missy,  ^  but 
blow  me  tight  if  I  see  anything  else ! ' 

'  That's  it;  cried  John  William.  *  That  little  knot  is  a  native 
oat.' 

Missy  lowered  her  gun  at  once.  *  Oh,  I  didn't  come  out,'  said 
she, '  to  shoot  caU ! ' 

*  But  they  aren't  cats  at  all,'  Teesdale  explained  (while  his  men 
stood  and  laughed) ;  ^  they're  much  more  like  little  leopards,  I 
assure  you.  We  only  call  them  cats  because — because  I'm 
bothered  if  I  know  why !  It's  not  the  name  for  them,  as  youll 
say  when  you've  shot  this  beggar.  And  you  don't  know  the  way 
they  tear  our  fowls  to  pieces.  Missy,  or  you  wouldn't  make  so 
many  bones  about  it ;  besides  which,  you  won't  get  an  easier  shot 
all  night.' 

*  Oh,  if  that's  the  kind  of  customer,  I'm  on  to  try,*  said  Missy. 
$he  raised  her  gun  there  and  then,  pressed  it  to  her  shoulder, 
and  took  aim  at  the  black  notch  against  the  silver  disc  of  the  moon. 
The  moonlight  licked  the  barrels  from  sight  to  sight,  getting  into 
Jliss/s  eyes,  but  there  were  barely  a  do^n  feet  between  muzzle 
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and  mark.  The  report  was  quickly  followed  by  a  lifeless  thud  upon 
the  ground ;  and  when  the  smoke  cleared,  that  notch  was  gone 
from  the  bough.  Then  one  of  the  men  struck  a  match  to  show 
Missy  what  she  had  done  ;  and  she  had  done  it  so  effectually  as 
to  give  herself  a  sensation  which  she  concealed  with  difficulty. 
It  was  not  pity:  there  was  no  pitying  a  spotted  little  horror 
¥dth  so  sharp  a  snout  and  such  devilish  fangs :  but  whatever  it 
was,  that  sensation  kept  Missy  modest  in  her  success,  so  that  she 
refused  the  next  shot  point-blank.  John  William  took  it,  with 
the  only  possible  result. 

'  A  bushy,'  someone  said,  turning  over  the  dead  bush-tailed 
opossum  with  his  foot.  It  looked  very  big  and  soft  and  gray/ 
lying  dead  in  the  moonlight.  Missy  found  it  in  her  heart  to  pity 
an  opossum. 

'Don't  you  skin  them?'  she  asked,  at  a  respectful  range. 
*  Do  you  make  no  use  of  them  after  all  ? ' 

^  It's  so  hard  not  to  spoil  them,'  John  William  said  as  he  slipped 
another  cartridge  into  the  breech.  He  would  have  shown  her 
how  this  particular  skin  had  been  ruined  by  the  shot,  but  Mis^y 
said  she  quite  understood. 

He  was  beginning  to  think  her  squeamish.  He  asked  her 
whether  she  had  not  had  enough.  She  would  not  admit  it,  and 
took  another  shot  to  prove  her  spirit.  This  time  she  failed,  and 
bore  her  failure  with  an  equanimity  which  (in  Missy)  amounted 
almost  to  apathy.  That  she  was  neither  squeamish  nor  apathetic, 
however,  was  demonstrated  very  suddenly  while  the  night  was 
still  young. 

A  ring-tailed  opossum  had  been  brought  to  earth  by  a  charge 
from  the  muzzle-loader  of  that  stunted  young  colonial  whose  eyes 
were  as  sharp  as  his  voice — he  who  had  '  mooned '  the  native  cat. 
The  others  called  him  Geordie.  The  three  of  them  were  kneeling 
over  the  dead  '  ringy,'  and  Missy  was  taking  no  more  notice  of 
ihem  than  she  could  help ;  only  Geordie's  was  a  voice  that  made 
itself  heard.  Missy  had  taken  little  stock  of  what  the  kneeling 
men  were  doing  or  saying  until  suddenly  she  heard : 

'  Young  'uns  it  is !  I  told  you  there  was  young  'uns !  That 
little  beggar's  as  dead  as  his  mother,  but  this  one  ain't.  .'Ere, 
come  off  'er  back,  can't  yer  ?  She  ain*t  no  more  good  to  you 
now,  do  you  'ear  ?  ' 

This.  was.  Geordi«'s.  manner  of  speech  to  the  bunch  of  breath- 
ing fur  that  stuck  tight  to  the  dead  doe's  back,  wheiace  his  fingers 
.vprebusy  disengaging  it;  but  Gepfdie  suddenly  found  ^im§elf 
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on  his  back  in  the  grass,  and  when  He  picked  himself  up  it  was 
Miss  Oliver  herself  who  was  kneeling  where  he  had  knelt,  and 
even  going  on  with  his  work.  It  took  her  some  moments,  and 
when  done  her  hands  were  bloody  in  the  moonshine.  Then,  first 
she  took  that  bit  of  warm  fur  and  nursed  it  in  her  neck,  stroking 
it  with  her  chin.  And  next  she  turned  a  calm  face  up  to  her 
companions,  and  said  distinctly  to  them  all,  '  I  call  this  a  damned 
shame,  so  I  tell  you  straight ! '  Indeed,  she  was  anything  but 
squeamish. 

She  lowered  her  eyes  immediately,  undid  three  buttons,  and 
slipped  the  small  opossum  into  her  bosom.  There  she  fixed  it, 
with  great  care,  but  not  the  smallest  fuss  ;  and  looking  up  once 
more,  saw  the  three  hirelings  walking  off  together  through  the 
trees. 

*  I  tell  you,'  she  called  after  them — shaking  her  fist  at  their 
backs — '  I  tell  you  it's  the  damnedest  shame  that  ever  was  ! ' 

The  words  rang  clear  through  the  clear  night,  then  found  an 
answer  at  Missy's  side.  ^  You  are  quite  right.  It  is.  And  now 
won't  you  get  up  and  come  back  home,  Missy  ? ' 

'  Jack ! '  cried  the  girl  faintly,  as  she  stumbled  to  her  feet. 
*  I'd  quite  forgotten  you  were  there.' 

'  I  have  been  here  all  the  time,'  said  John  William. 

*  Then  do  tell  me  what  I've  been  saying,'  said  Missy,  anxiously, 
as  she  took  his  arm  and  they  started  homeward.  '  I  couldn't  see 
no  more  and  keep  my  scalp  fixed.  I  hope  to  God  I  haven't  been 
swearing,  have  I  ? ' 

'Not  you,  Missy.  You've  only  said  what  was  right  and 
proper.     It  was  cruel,  and  I  blame  myself  for  the  whole  thing.' 

*  No,  no,  no  !  I  wanted  some  sport.  I  thought  I  could  kill 
things,  and  never  give  a — no,  never  give  a  thought  to  'em.  Now 
I  know  I  can't.  That's  all.  I  say,  though,  if  I  did  use  a  swear- 
word, you  won't  give  me  away,  will  you  ?  I  don't  know  what  I 
said,  and  that's  all  about  it ;  but  when  I  lose  my  scalp — ah  well, 
I  know  I  can  trust  you' 

'  Of  course  you  can,'  said  John  William  cheerily.  And  in- 
voluntarily he  pressed  to  his  side  the  hand  that  was  still  within 
his  arm. 

'  I  wouldn't  say  swear-words  unless  I  did  lose  my  scalp— you 
understand  ? '  said  Missy^coming  back  to  it  again. 

'  Of  course  you  wouldn't ;  but  you  didn't.' 

*  I'm  not  so  sure.  I  wouldn't  have  your  parents  hear  of  it 
if  I  did ;  they'd  take  it  so  terribly  to  heart.' 

Pa 
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^  They  shall  hear  nothing — not  that  there's  anything  for  them 
to  hear.' 

*  Now  my  parents  are  different ;  they  swear  themselves.* 

*  Come,  I  can't  credit  that,  you  know ! ' 

*  But  they  do — ^like  troopers ! '  persisted  the  girl.  *  It's  the 
fashion  just  now  in  England.  You  may  not  know— how  should 
you?' 

^  Missy,'  said  John  William,  as  he  opened  her  the  gate  into 
the  homestead  yard,  ^  it's  impossible  to  tell  when  you're  joking 
and  when  you're  not.' 

'  Aha,  I  mean  it  to  be,'  cried  the  girl,  bowing  low  to  him, 
with  the  moon  all  over  her.  Then  she  stood  up  to  her  last  inch, 
smiled  full  in  his  face,  and  turning,  left  him  that  smile  to  keep 
if  he  could.  He  would  have  followed  her,  but  a  burst  of  laughter 
in  the  men's  room  took  him  off  his  course,  as  good  reasons 
occurred  to  him  for  calling  in  there  first. 

The  room  was  a  part  of  one  of  the  farm  outhouses.  In  each 
comer  was  a  bunk,  and  on  each  bunk  a  man  (counting  Geordie), 
the  fourth  being  one  Old  Willie,  a  retired  salt,  who  drove  the 
milk  into  Melbourne  in  the  middle  of  every  night.  Old  Willie 
was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  bunk  and  chuckling  so  windily  that 
the  sparks  were  flying  out  of  his  cutty  like  fireworks.  There  was 
nothing,  however,  to  show  which  of  the  other  three  was  the 
entertainer,  for  each  turned  silent  and  looked  guilty  when  John 
William  entered  and  planted  himself  in  their  midst. 

*  I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you,'  said  he,  with  forced  blandness, 
^  that  there  is  to  be  no  more  'possum  shooting  on  this  place  for 
good  and  all.  The  man  who  shoots  another  'possum,  I'll  hide  him 
with  my  own  hands,  and  the  man  who  catches  me  shooting  one,  he 
may  take  and  shoot  me.  For  it's  a  grand  shame,  men,  it's  a  grand 
shame !  You  heard  Miss  Oliver  say  it  was,  didn't  you  ? '  he  added 
sharply,  turning  to  the  three. 

For  the  moment  they  looked  blank ;  the  next,  it  was  such  a 
fierce  person  who  was  repeating  the  question,  with  eyes  so  like 
pointed  pistols,  that  one  aft«r  the  other  of  those  three  men 
meekly  perjured  their  souls. 

'  Exactly,'  said  John  William,  nodding  his  head  in  a  deadly 
calm.  ^  She  said  it  was  the  grandest  shame  ever  was ;  and  if 
any  man  says  she  said  anything  else — well,  he'd  better  let  me 
hear  him,  that's  all ! ' 

(To  he  oontintted,'^ 
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IT  is  never  easy  to  say  where  Interviewing  ends,  and  where 
advertising  begins.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  the  self- 
respecting  remnant  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  interviewed. 
Probably  no  man  ever  interviewed  the  late  Master  of  Balliol. 
But  surely  interviewing  becomes  almost  too  conspicuously  the 
twin  sister  of  advertisement  when  the  patient  himself  prints  his 
own  remarks  as  a  recommendation  of  his  own  goods.  Suppose 
that  the  King  Street  Gazette  sends  one  of  its  young  men  to  a 
grocer.  He  describes  Mr.  Figs's  furniture,  wall-papers,  daughters, 
dogs,  wife,  and  asks  him  where  he  gets  such  good  tea,  raisins, 
sugar,  and  so  forth.  If  Figs  then  reprints  these  passages  from 
the  classic  pages  of  the  paper,  and  scatters  them  broadcast 
with  his  wares,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Interview  and  Advertise- 
ment here  '  blend  their  lights,  like  life  and  death,  to  broaden  into 
boundless  day ' — of  publicity. 


• 


This  may  be  all  very  well  in  Grocery,  but  one  scarcely  likes 
it — ^in  literature.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Upper  Berth '  is  accom- 
panied by  a  printed  '  Interview  by  a  Kepresentative  of  the 

with  the  Publisher,'  &c.,  k.t.X.  I  hope  Mr.  Marion  Crawford 
does  not  mind ;  of  course  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.  About  one 
novel  this  candid  interviewee  tells  us  *  Mr.  Gladstone  read  it  in 
thirty-five  minutes,  and  expressed  his  high  approval  of  it.'  Per- 
haps Mr.  Gladstone  times  himself  when  he  grips  to  a  novel,  as 
one  does  when  one  hooks  a  salmon.  Thirty-five  minutes  is  good 
time,  even  for  a  short  story.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  clearly  a  sprinter ; 
but  what  is  his  time  over  a  three-volume  course  ?    The  citizens 

»  Fisher  Unwin. 
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have  a  right  to  know.     We  may  Bee  matches  of  this  new  kind ; 
Macaulay  would  have  been  a  great  favourite  in  such  contests. 

*     * 
• 

As  for  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Upper  Berths  it  is  a  story 
spookical,  and  at  a  ghost  Mr.  Crawford  is  no  better  than  was 
Alexandre  Dumas.  Non  omnia  poaaumtbs  omnes,  as  Partridge 
very  wisely  remarked  at  Upton.  Mr.  Crawford  has  aimed  at 
rather  an  original  thing  in  ghosts,  and  has  not,  to  my  taste,  suc- 
ceeded. His  ghost  is  not '  frightening,'  as  children  say ;  nay,  his 
ghost  is  not  credible.  Ghosts,  in  real  life,  are  nothing  less  than 
original.  It  is  always  the  same  old  game  with  them.  Eccentri- 
city they  avoid,  and  their  conduct  should  be  an  example  to  the 
younger  artists  and  authors  in  the  Yellow  Book.  ^  Nothing  is 
so  commonplace,'  says  a  French  philosopher,  'as  conscientious 
eccentricity.'  From  this  error  in  taste  ghosts  are  free.  Of 
course,  some  have  peculiarities.  In  the  pleasant  county  of 
Sussex  (I  think)  there  is  a  Bed  Lady.  She  is  quite  domesticated, 
and  the  lady  of  the  house  asks  friends  to  meet  her  at  tea.  One 
day  the  hostess  was  not  in  the  drawing-room  when  her  guests 
arrived  ;  she  met  them  leaving  the  room  in  some  disarray.  The 
Bed  Lady,  they  said,  had  been  walking  about,  and  had  particu- 
larly bent  over  an  open  letter  on  a  table.  That  letter  was  found, 
with  a  carmine  stain.  On  chemical  analysis  it  yielded  blood, 
three-fourths,  and,  one-fourth,  an  unknown  substance !  Now  this 
does  sound  eccentric,  I  admit ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  find  that  it  is 
not  very  unusual.  Mr,  Crawford's  living  dead  body,  that  throws 
people  out  of  the  port-holes  of  ships,  is  quite  unheard  of,  and 
does  not  produce  a  favourable  impression  of  veracity.  A  wraith 
which,  at  the  moment  of  its  owner's  death  abroad,  leaves  his  card 
on  a  young  lady  in  England,  is  also  very  rare,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty accepted  by  the  serious  inquirer.  These  abnormal  doings 
are  hardly  matter  for  the  novelist. 

«     * 

A  French  Folklorist,  in  M.  Henry  Carney's  paper,  La 
Tradition^  suggests,  as  a  topic,  the  Folk  Lore  of  Joan  of  Arc.  It 
is  a  pleasant  subject,  but  the  odd  thing,  in  the  circumstances,  is 
that  there  is  so  little  of  it.  Marvels,  we  might  guess,  would 
naturally  gather  about  the  marvellous  Maid.  The  contemporary 
Sainte  Colette,  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  genius,  used  to  fly  in  the 
air,  I  believe ;  and  to  resuscitate  dead  and  buried  infants  that  they 
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miglit  be  baptized.  Joan  once  prayed  for  a  baby  iil  a  fit,  at 
Lagny  j  it  moved  and  was  baptized,  but  she  took  no  magical  or 
thanmatnrgic  credit  for  it.  As  to  flying  in  the  air,  there  is  a 
curious  anecdote  by  Perceval  de  Boulainvilliers,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  written  immediately  after  Joan's  victorious 
campaign.  In  a  foot-race  a  child  saw  Joan  py ;  and  on  that  day 
she  had  her  first  vision.  Moreover,  at  Troyes,  Brother  Eichard 
preached  to  the  people,  telling  them  that  Joan  could  fly.  But  on 
this  head  she  bantered  him  with  her  usual  good  sense  and  good 
humour.     When  first  he  met  her,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

*  Don't  be  afraid/  she  said,  '  I  shall  not  fly  up.'  Thus  she  dis- 
couraged the  attribution  to  herself  of  the  most  common  saintly 
accomplishment.  When  accused  of  flying  with  the  Fairies  at 
Domremy,  she  expressed  ignorance  of  and  indifierence  to  the 
fairies,  in  whom  the  young  people  of  her  generation  already 
disbelieved.  It  was  nonsense,  or  sorcelleriey  she  said,  obviously 
fisivouring  the  former  theory.  When  wounded  at  Orleans  she 
declined  to  have  her  wound  *  charmed,'  as  was  the  wound  of 
Odysseus  when   the   wild  boar  gored  him.     This  proves  that 

*  charms'  for  wounds  were  still  recognised  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  in  the  Finnish  Kalewala.  There  is  a  point  which  can 
hardly  be  called  Folk  Lore.  In  the  monastery  of  Sinai  rings  are 
given  to  travellers,  rings  which  have  touched  the  relics  of  St. 
Catherine.  Now  Joan  had  a  little  cheap  ring,  her  father's  gift, 
which  she  ofi^n  looked  at.  Asked  why,  she  said  that,  with  that 
ring  she  had  touched  St.  Catherine,  one  of  her  heavenly 
•counsel.'  'Where  did  you  touch  her?'  'You  shall  have  no 
answer  to  that.'  Now  there  were  relics  of  St.  Catherine,  part  of  a 
finger,  at'Fierbois,  where  Joan  stayed  on  her  way  to  the  Court  at 
Chinon.  The  custom  of  touching  relics  with  rings  was  common. 
Women  used  to  ask  Joan  to  touch  their  rings.  '  Touch  them 
yourselves,'  she  answered,  '  it  does  just  as  much  good.'  Though 
Joan  certainly  believed  that  she  had  actually  touched  her  saints, 
I  think  it  probable  that  her  ring,  which  *had  touched  St. 
Catherine,'  had  really  touched  her  relic  at  Fierbois.  She  was 
likely  to  follow  the  common  custom,  still  practised,  when  in 
presence  of  the  relics  of  her  favourite  saint.  There  is  not  very 
much  more  of  Folk  Lore  about  Joan.  Some  people  said  that 
they  had  seen  crowds  of  white  butterflies  round  her  banner.  Of 
this  miracle  she  knew  nothing.  It  was  also  said  that  birds  used 
to  settle  about  her  and  feed  from  her  hand  when  she  was  a  child. 
But  birds  have  settled  on  my  own  unsaintly  fiiune,  in  a  wood ; 
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is  only  a  question  of  keeping  still  enough,  and  a  dreamy  girl  ymA 
likely  to  keep  still  in  lonely  places.  The  cocks  crowed  on  the 
night  of  her  birth,  the  Epiphany,  but  at  that  season  cocks  '  take 
every  hour  for  dawn.*  These  facts  exhaust  the  Folk  Ix)re  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  do.  Regarded  by  the 
populace,  in  her  lifetime,  as  the  greatest  of  saints,  after  the 
Virgin,  Joan  was  for  all  that  credited,  one  may  say,  with  no 
marvels  of  the  usual  type,  or  with  scarcely  any.  Examples  of  clair- 
voyance, and  of  prophecy,  are  on  quite  another  footing.  Yet,  con- 
temporaries like  Sainte  Colette,  not  to  mention  later  saints,  down 
to  our  own  day  have  legends  rich  in  marvel.  The  truth  is  that  the 
sunlight  of  history  beats  too  clearly  on  a  character  in  the  full 
stream  of  history ;  and,  again,  the  Maid  had  a  great  dislike  of 
nonsense,  and  a  sharp  tongue.  Asked  if  her  banner  had  noagical 
luck,  she  denied  it.  '  I  say  *'  Bush  among  the  English,"  and  I  go 
in  myself.'  Another  woman,  Catherine  of  La  Rochelle,  had  a 
supernatural  visitor.  Joan  slept  by  day,  and  sat  up  all  night  to 
see  the  visionary  lady,  who,  of  course,  did  not  appear.  '  Go  home 
to  your  husband  and  children,'  she  said;  'it  is  all  nonsense' 
(riMnC).  A  person,  however  extraordinary,  who  habitually  adopts 
this  line  does  not  encourage  the  growth  of  Folk  Lore,  and  there 
is  much  more  about  Wallace  than  about  Joan  of  Arc. 


now  THE  MAID  MARCHED  PROM  SLOIS. 

[Supposed  to  be  narrated  by  James  Power,  or  Polwarth,  or 
Hume  of  Polwarth,  her  Scottish  banner-painter.] 


The  Maiden  called  for  her  great  destrier. 
But  he  lashed  like  a  fiend  when  the  Maid  drew  near ! 
*  licad  him  forth  to  the  Cross !'  she  cried,  and  he  stood 
Like  a  steed  of  bronze  by  the  Holy  Rood ! 

Then  I  saw  the  Maiden  mount  and  ride. 

With  a  good  steel  sperthe  that  swung  by  her  side, 

And  girt  with  the  sword  of  the  Heavenly  Bride, 

That  is  sained  with  crosses  five  for  a  sign. 

The  mystical  sword  of  St.  Catherine. 

And  the  lily  banner  was  blowing  wide. 

With  the  flowers  of  France  on  the  field  of  fame, 

And,  blent  with  the  blossoms,  the  Holy  Name ! 
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And  the  Maiden's  blazon  was  shown  on  a  shield, 
Argent^  a  dave^  on  an  asure  field ; 
That  banner  was  wrought  by  this  hand,  ye  see. 
For  the  love  of  the  Maid  and  of  chivalry. 

Her  banner  was  borne  by  a  page  of  grace, 

With  hair  of  gold,  and  a  lady's  face ; 

And  behind  it  the  ranks  of  her  men  were  dressed— 

Never  a  man  but  was  clean  confessed, 

Jackman  and  archer,  lord  and  knight. 

Their  souls  were  clean  and  their  hearts  were  light ; 

There  was  never  an  oath,  there  was  never  a  laugh, 

And  La  Hire  swore  soft  by  his  leading  staff! 

Had  we  died  in  that  hour,  we  had  won  the  skies, 

And  the  Maiden  had  marched  us  through  Paradise ! 

A  moment  she  turned  to  the  people  there, 

Who  had  come  to  gaze  on  the  Maiden  fair ; 

A  moment  she  glanced  at  the  ring  she  wore, 

She  murmured  the  Holy  Name  it  bore, 

Then,  *  For  France  and  the  King,  good  people  pray  ! ' 

She  spoke,  and  she  cried  to  us,  *  On  and  away  /  * 

And  the  shouts  broke  forth,  and  the  flowers  rained  down, 

And  the  Maiden  led  us  to  Orleans  town. 


To  avoid  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  so  distressing  to  a  poet,  I 
may  say  that  the  ballad  is  versified  from  a  contemporary  letter  by 
the  Sieur  de  Laval. 

• 

The  following  accounts  of  Maori  beliefs  have  been  forwarded 
to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edward  Tregear,  F.R.G.S.,  author 
of  a  Maori  Comparative  Dictionary,  and  of  Maori  Fairy  Tales 
amd  Folk  Lore  (Lyon  &  Blair,  Wellington,  1891).  Mr.  Tregear 
was  good  enough  to  make,  at  my  request,  inquiries  into  Maori 
superstitions  analogous  to  European  '  hauntings,'  *  rappings,'  and 
the  like.  His  tales  are  a  wonderful  blend  of  ancient  and  modem 
— cannibalism  and  tinned  meat.  The  scratching  ghost,  plainly, 
may  have  been  a  superstition  borrowed  from  Europeans.  The 
chmge  to  the  green  from  the  grey  leaf,  done  before  Bishop 
Selwyn,  reads  very  like  legerdevnain.  Mr.  Maskelyne  wotdd  be  a 
splendid  ally  of  a  new  missionary  among  savages,  but  our  fa^*^ 
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certainly  declines  such  assistance.  I  omit  one  curious  parallel 
to  the  hand  that  waved  Ezcalibor,  in  Arthurian  legend,  to  save 
space.  The  other  anecdotes  are  full  of  colour,  and  of  native 
detail. 

MAORI  SCRATCHINGS,  MAPPINGS,  dc.  {OF  SPIRITS). 

The  only  instance  in  my  own  experience  is  as  follows.  About 
twenty  years  ago  I  was  camped  with  some  Maoris  on  the  Castle- 
rock  range,  near  Cowmandel.  This  is  between  the  Frith  of 
Thames  and  the  sea,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  main  backbone 
ridge  which  ends  in  Moehau  (Cape  Colville),  the  Maori  fairyland- 
One  of  the  Maoris,  a  fine  lusty  young  man  named  Wirihana,  had  his 
leg  injured  by  an  axe-cut,  so  I  told  him  that  he  had  better  remain 
in  camp  till  his  wound  had  healed.  We  left  him  alone  next  day, 
and  when  we  returned  at  nightfall  we  found  Wirihana  yerypouri 
(dark,  sorrowful)  and  sitting  with  his  head  hidden  in  his  mats.  I 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  told  me  that  a  ghost  had 
been  making  scrabchings  on  the  tent  all  day,  and  that  this  fore- 
boded the  death  of  some  dear  friend.  I  tried  to  convince  him 
that  some  branch  or  rustling  twig  was  the  cause  of  his  trouble, 
but  he  refused  to  be  convinced.  When  the  evening  meal  was 
over  and  night  had  come,  the  talk  seemed  naturally  to  turn  on 
ghost  stories,  and  some  weird  tales  were  told.  The  Maoris 
insisted  that  the  locality  in  which  we  were  was  haunted  by  jbhe 
wild  bushmen  or  Mohoao,  fierce  white-skinned  creatures  like  men 
but  of  great  stature,  their  mouths  having  gleaming  tusks,  their 
heads  shaggy  with  matted  yellow  hair.  These  beings  roamed 
about  in  this  enchanted  forest,  calling  out '  Haere-Tnai !  haere" 
mai  / '  ( '  Come  hither !  come  hither ! ' ),  and,  if  obeyed,  would 
devour  their  victims.  Suddenly  from  the  intense  darkness  round 
us  broke  a  cry  *  Haei^e-^nai  I  haere'^mai  ! '  and  the  JSIaoris  dropped 
down  on  the  ground,  covering  their  heads  in  fear.  I  stated  my 
intention  of  going  to  see  who  was  calling  out,  and  my  poor  brown 
friends  entreated  me  not  to  do  so,  saying  that  I  should  be  de- 
voured by  the  wild  men.  I  insisted  that  it  was  some  man  lost  in 
the  bush,  who,  seeing  our  fire  in  the  distance,  was  crying  to 
us  for  help.  Taking  a  torch,  I,  with  much  difficulty,  made  my 
way  through  the  forest  and  found  my  man,  who  proved  to  be  a 
belated  traveller.  I  brought  him  to  the  camp-fire  and  we  gave 
him  food ;  then  the  Maoris^  who  had  become  reassured,  asked  him 
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what  news  there  was  in  the  settlements.  He  answered,  ^  There 
was  great  weeping  and  wailing;  they  were  holding  a  iangi 
(funeral  crying)  over  Pita,  the  chief,  who  had  just  died.'  Then 
said  Wirihana,  '  It  was  the  spirit  of  my  friend  and  relative  Pita 
which  has  been  scratching  on  the  tent  all  day  to  warn  me  of  his 
death.'    This  was  accepted  by  the  others  and  firmly  believed  in. 


*     * 

« 


I  inquired  of  an  old  priest :  *  Did  the  Maoris  ever  know  cases 
in  which  spirits  rapped  on  the  walls  or  shifted  the  furniture  about  ? ' 
He  answered,  *  No.  The  walls  of  Maori  houses  are  generally  made 
of  reeds,  rushes,  or  grass,  and  would  not  convey  the  sound  of  raps, 
neither  is  there  furniture  to  be  thrown  about.  The  communica- 
tions from  the  spirit-world  are  uttered  through  the  squeaky 
whistling  voices  most  of  us  have  often  heard.  ^  As  to  raps,  if  a 
Kehua  (ghost)  was  to  rap  at  you,  he  would  probably  rap  you  dead. 
When  a  Kehua  is  seen,  it  is  generally  as  one  passes  along  a  path 
at  night  or  in  the  dusk.  It  would  be  seen  lying  across  the  path, 
like  a  corpse.  If  you  stepped  over  it,  it  would  kill  you.  If  you 
tried  to  avoid  stepping  over  it  by  turning  down  a  bye-path,  you 
would  again  find  it  lying  on  the  track.  Then,  you  7au8t  go  back. 
Probably  it  may  be  the  spirit  of  a  friend  or  relative  giving  you  a 
warning  not  to  proceed  in  a  certain  direction,  or  to  desist  from  the 
purpose  then  in  your  mind ;  but  if  you  should  see  that  the  Kehua 
is  the  image  of  yourself  lying  there,  or  if  you  should  meet  the 
"  double  "  of  yourself  in  the  path,  then  you  are  "  fey,"  and  will 
surely  die  within  a  short  time.  My  mother  went  out  about  noon 
one  day  to  get  water  from  the  river.  She  crossed  a  fence,  and 
when  descending  to  the  stream  noticed  a  female  sitting  on  the 
opposite  bank,  looking  at  the  water.  When  my  mother  reached 
the  edge  of  the  stream  the  figure  slowly  raised  itself  to  a  standing 
posture  and  looked  across.  My  mother  then  saw  that  the  other 
was  also  herself.  She  came  hack  to  us  moaning  and  crying.  She 
died  a  few  weeks  afterwards.' 


A  very  intelligent  Maori  chief  said  to  me :  '  I  have  seen  but 
two  ghosts.  I  never  saw  a  Kehua  on  the  path.  I  was  a  boy  at 
school  in  Auckland,  and  one  morning  was  asleep  in  bed  when  I 
found  myself  aroused  by  someone  shaking  me  by  the  shoulder.     I 

*  Even  modem  Maoris  hate  to  hear  anyone  whistling  for  fan  on  this  account. — 
B.  T. 
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looked  up,  and  saw  bending  over  me  the  well-known  form  of  my 
uncle,  whom  I  supposed  to  be  at  the  Bay  of  Islands.  I  spoke  to 
him,  but  the  form  became  dim  and  vanished.  The  next  mail 
brought  me  the  news  of  his  death.  Years  passed  away,  and  I  saw 
no  ghost  or  spirit,  not  even  when  my  father  and  mother  died,  and 
I  was  absent  in  each  case.  Then,  one  day  I  was  sitting  reading, 
when  a  dark  shadow  fell  across  my  book.  I  looked  up  and  saw  a 
man  standing  between  me  and  the  window ;  his  back  was  turned 
towards  me.  I  saw  from  his  figure  that  he  was  a  Maori,  and  I 
called  out  to  him,  *'  Oh  friend ! "  He  turned  round  and  I  saw  my 
other  uncle  Ihaka.  The  form  &ded  away  as  the  other  had  done. 
I  had  not  expected  to  hear  of  my  uncle's  death,  for  I  had  seen  him 
hale  and  strong  a  few  hours  before.  However,  he  had  gone  into 
the  house  of  a  missionary,  and  he  (with  several  white  people)  was 
poisoned  by  eating  of  a  pie  made  from  tinned  meat,  the  tin  having 
been  opened  and  the  meat  left  in  it  all  night.  That  is  all  I  myself 
had  seen  of  spirits.' 


I  asked  the  venerable  old  warrior  as  to  his  belief  in  magic. 
He  said,  '  If  by  magic  you  mean  a  power  possessed  by  certain 
inspired  or  instructed  persons,  and  not  by  the  common  people,  I 
believe  in  it.  Have  you  not  seen  a  great  stone  broken  to  pieces 
when  the  priest  tapped  it  with  a  little  wand  ?  I  have,  often,  and 
have  seen  the  thunderstorm  brought  on  by  the  incantations. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  your  famous  Bishop  Selwyn  and  the  chief 
Te  Heuheu.  This  great  chief  lived  at  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  centre 
of  the  North  Island,  and  was  for  his  birth  and  courage  held  in 
high  respect.  The  Bishop  started  off  to  convert  the  powerful 
Pagan  noble,  and,  reaching  Taupo,  preached  about  the  white 
man's  God.  "  What  do  I  want  with  a  God,"  said  Te  Heuheu,  "  I 
who  am  myself  a  god  ?  I  can  show  you  my  genealogy.  I  am 
one  of  the  Heavenly  Kace ;  my  ancestor  was  Heaven,  my  ances- 
tress the  Earth ;  I  have  no  need  of  gods  from  over  the  seas." 
The  Bishop  preached  on,  Te  Heuheu  answered  :  *'  I  am  a  priest, 
high  priest,  and  high  chief;  my  power  you  could  not  contend 
with,  but  it  is  sacred.  See  now,  here  is  a  Tohunga  (a  common 
priest  or  medicine  man)  of  mine ;  give  him  a  sign,  show  him  a 
miracle,  and  prove  that  you  are  greater  than  he."  The  Tohunga 
stept  forward  and  said,  "What  is  your  sign?"  The  Bishop 
replied,  "  The  religion  I  preach  allows  no  outward  sign  ;  its  sign 
is  within,  in  the  changed  and  purified  heart  of  a  man."     "  Pooh ! " 
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Baid  the  priest.  "  Can  you  make  this  dead  leaf  green  again  ? " 
"  No,"  answered  Selwyn,  "  nor  any  other  man."  Then  the  priest 
lifted  the  leaf,  a  yellow  withered  leaf  of  the  Ti  (cabbage  tree), 
and  flung  it  up  a  few  inches  into  the  air.  It  came  down,  green 
as  the  forest  lizard.  Te  Heuheu  died  unconverted.  Fifty  other 
men  saw  this,  not  I  alone.  I  have  seen  more,  however ;  I  have 
seen  the  Oracle  of  the  Dead  Men.  It  was  performed  by  the  same 
Tohunga  who  had  turned  the  withered  leaf  green.  We  were  on  a 
war  party,  and  had  won  a  battle.  Afterwards  we  heard  that  the 
enemy  had  received  strong  supports  by  the  arrival  of  friendly 
troops.  We  wished  to  know  if  we  should  attack  again  or  should 
we  retire.  We  consulted  the  priest,  and  for  us  he  resolved  to 
ask  of  the  dead.  He  ordered  us  to  bring  the  corpses  of  two  dead 
men  from  the  battle-field  to  the  Marae  (open  space  or  courtyard 
of  the  fort).  We  searched  much  to  find  two  untouched  bodies, 
for  we  had  eaten  many,  and  the  ovens  had  swallowed  their  chiefs. 
We  found  two  corpses ;  they  were  stiflF  and  straight ;  they  had 
been  dead  two  days.  We  placed  them  naked  in  the  centre  of  the 
Marae ;  they  were  laid  on  their  backs ;  wooden  pUlows  were  under 
their  heads.  Then  the  priest  came,  he  did  not  go  near  the  bodies ; 
he  had  not  touched  them,  he  stood  twenty  yards  away.  He  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  *'  Kia  kaha  !  kia  kaha ! "  (Be  strong ! 
be  strong !)  Then,  with  a  shout,  **  Tahuri  / "  (Turn  over !) 
Slowly  the  two  bodies  turned  and  rolled  over  on  their  sides. 
Again  he  cried,  "JKa  kaha  I  TaJiuri/^'  and  the  corpses  rolled 
over  on  to  their  backs  again.  Then  the  priest  told  us  that  victory 
was  ours  if  we  went  on  ;  for,  if  the  bodies  had  not  turned,  defeat 
was  before  us  if  we  advanced.  We  went  on  and  conquered.  I 
saw  this  ;  you  can  believe  or  disbelieve.' 


*     * 


Volatile  Furniture. — I  inquired  of  a  native  scholar  as  to 
things  being  thrown  about  or  disturbed  by  spirits.  He  answered : 
*  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case.  I  once  heard  a  story  as  to 
certain  Pakeha  (Europeans)  who  went  to  spend  a  night  in  a  house 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  Maori  who  had  died  there,  and  the 
house  afterwards  was  taken  over  with  the  land  when  it  was 
bought  by  a  white  man.  There  were  two  rooms  in  it  when  the 
white  men  went  to  spend  the  night  there ;  one  room  opened  into 
the  other.  In  the  inner  room  there  was  a  fire  of  logs.  In  the 
outer  room  was  a  log  table  and  some  seats.  The  four  white  men 
sat  by  the  fire  in  the  inner  room,  till  one  proposed  that  they 
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fihould  go  and  play  cards  on  the  table  in  the  outer  room.  To 
save  the  firewood  they  drew  the  ends  of  the  burning  logs  apart 
and  set  them  aside,  leaving  only  a  little  fire  in  the  middle  to 
keep  alight ;  then  they  went  and  played  cards.  No  one  could  go 
into  the  inner  room  without  passing  them.  When  they  went 
back  into  the  inner  room  the  logs  had  all  been  put  together  again 
with  the  ends  in  the  centre,  and  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly. 
They  could  not  find  anyone.  They  went  to  bed  in  the  inner 
room,  but  they  could  not  sleep,  for  the  bedclothes  were  pulled 
firom  o£f  them  and  their  clothes  thrown  about.  They  would  not 
stop  in  the  house  after  morning  came.    That  is  all.' 

EDW.   TBECiEAR. 

•     * 

Two  warning  Kehuas  one  has  heard  of  in  England  and 
America.  One  prevented  an  American  lady  from  plunging  down 
the  well  of  a  lift,  whereof,  unknown  to  her,  the  door  was  open. 
The  other  occurs  in  the  unvouched-for  tale  of  the  member  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club  who  was  prevented  by  his  *  double  * 
from  sleeping  in  his  own  bed.  In  the  night  the  chimney-pots 
were  blown  through  the  roof  on  to  the  pillows  in  a  storm.  The 
oral  tradition  has  been  worked  up  into  a  story  once  or  twice. 
The  American  lady  signed  the  tale  of  the  Kehua  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  interesting  to  see  how  savage  and  civilised  fancies 
jump,  and,  without  reaching  further  conclusions,  we  may  admit 
that  Mr.  Tregear's  narratives  are  undeniably  picturesque.  A 
great  deal  of  interesting  savage  belief  never  gets  into  the  books  of 
travellers  and  missionaries.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Haggard 
had  documentary  evidence  for  his  Egyptian  necromancy  in  The 
World's  Desire^  but  analogues  to  that  and  to  Mr.  Tregear's  Maori 
'  Oracle  of  the  Dead '  occur  in  Reginald  Scot's  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft (1584). 
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Human  life  is  nought  but  error.— Schillbb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'I've  known  a  lassie  marry  for  a  peat-stack.' 

ON  the  rare  occasions  when  John  Soulier  dined  at  the  castle  his 
sisters  always  sat  up  till  he  came  home,  to  hear  his  account. 

They  could  have  had  this  at  their  leisure  in  the  morning,  for 
though  the  factor  was  often  out  late  on  his  rounds  he  rarely  started 
early,  and  breakfast  was  with  him  the  most  leisurely  meal  of  the 
day, — but  Jean  and  Marianne  could  not  wait  for  the  morning. 

They  were  simple  old  children  who  wanted  to  eat  their  cake 
oflF-hand,  and  having  beguiled  the  time  of  their  brother's  absence 
by  eking  out  all  the  information  they  had  previously  been  able  to 
gather  concerning  the  festivity — and  supplementing  it  by  conjec- 
tures and  suppositions — they  would  be  far  too  impatient  about  the 
time  the  reveller  might  be  expected  back,  to  think  of  going  to  bed 
and  to  sleep. 

At  ten  o'clock  they  would  trim  the  lamp  and  stir  the  fire  afresh. 

Summer  though  it  was,  fires  were  rarely  dropped  after  dark 
either  at  the  castle  or  the  factor's  house ;  for  however  strong  the 
sun  might  be  in  the  daytime,  the  evenings  were  pretty  sure  to  be 
sufficiently  cool  to  make  the  kindling  of  a  cheery  blaze  welcome 
to  all. 
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Between  ten  and  eleven  a  pretty  close  watch  would  be  kept 
from  the  front  door. 

In  the  silence  without  an  approaching  step  could  be  heard 
some  way  off;  and  again  and  again  Marianne,  who  was  the 
principal  listener,  would  cry  aloud,  '  I  hear  him  ! '  mistaking  the 
tread  of  some  wandering  animal  for  that  of  her  brother,  before  the 
sharp  click  of  the  little  gate  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  its 
subsequent  unmistakable  clang,  would  make  her  run  joyfully  out 
with  her,  *  Eh,  John,  is  that  you  ? '  which  told  for  certain  that  the 
watch  was  at  an  end. 

In  their  eagerness  to  hear  John  would  scarcely  be  allowed  to 
speak.  Each  sister  would  implore  the  other  to  'Whisht,'  and 
would  declare  that  the  tale  would  never  be  told,  for  all  the  inter- 
position and  importunities ;  and  would  herself  demand  of  John, 
and  clamour  and  interrupt  John,  until  finally  reduced  to  silence 
for  very  lack  of  breath  and  intensity  of  curiosity. 

On  the  present  occasion  curiosity,  which  as  a  rule  had  thus  to 
wait  its  turn,  actually  tied  the  good  ladies'  tongues  from  the  first. 

They  had  learned  more  beforehand  about  this  dinner-party 
than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing ;  it  being  one  of  Lady  Car- 
noustie's precepts  not  to  '  say  too  much  to  the  Misses  Soutter 
about  such  affairs,  because  although  the  Misses  Soutter  knew  their 
place  far  too  well  to  expect  to  be  invited,  still  it  would  be  hardly 
polite  to  dilate  to  them  upon  festivities  in  which  they  were  to  have 
no  share.'  The  Misses  Soutter  had  never  been  promoted  to  any- 
thing beyond  a  luncheon  with  the  family. 

The  principle  was  just,  but  had  Lady  Carnoustie  been  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  two  humble-minded 
women,  she  would  have  seen  that  she  might  have  talked  and  let 
anyone  else  talk  to  any  extent  on  the  subject,  not  only  without 
fear  of  giving  offence,  but  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  bestowing 
enjoyment.  They  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  been  taken  into 
confidence  as  to  arrangements  and  preparations,  and  desired 
nothing  more. 

'  I  wish  you  two  were  coming,'  Penelope  had  said  when  inform- 
ing her  friends  of  the  Ainslie  dinner-party. 

*  Penelope !  What  an  idea !  What  would  two  plain  old 
bodies  like  us  do  at  your  grand  dinner-party  ?  We  have  never 
dined  at  the  castle  in  our  lives,  even  when  there  was  nobody  there, 
let  alone  when  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie  had  company  ! ' 

'  But  why  shouldn't  you  ?  Mr.  Soutter  is  coming.'  This  was 
wanting  in  tact,  but  neither  speaker  nor  hearers  felt  it  so. 
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'  John  goes  as  Lord  Carnoustie's  factor/  explained  Miss  Jean, 
with  dignity.  *  The  factor  always  dines  at  the  great  house,  my 
dear.  It  is  understood.  Our  father  used  to  dine  regularly  every 
few  months  at  the  duke's,  and  our  mother  was  occasionally  asked 
when  they  were  quite  by  themselves,  for  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  so  kind,  and  the  duke  liked  to  play  a  game  of  chess  with 
our  mother,  and  said  he  once,  "  I  never  have  a  better  antagonist 
than  Mrs.  Soutter ! "  Indeed,  I  have  heard  our  mother  say  that 
he  was  no  veiy  great  hand  at  chess  for  all  he  was  a  duke,  and 
that  sometimes  she  found  it  difficult  to  let  him  beat  at  just  the 
right  time ;  for  though  she  would  play  him  very  even  till  near  the 
end  of  the  game,  of  course  she  never  would  have  presumed  to 
give  him  checkmate.     He  would  not  have  liked  that  at  all.' 

'There!  Your  mother  dined  with  the  duke  and  duchess 
where  your  father  was  factor,  so  I  don't  see  why  you  and  Miss 
Marianne  should  not  come  with  Mr.  Soutter  on  Tuesday.' 

'  That's  very  nice  of  you,  Penelope,  and  I'm  sure  we  feel,  both 
Marianne  and  me,  that  you  would  be  glad  to  have  us  ;  but,  my 
dear,  we  are  not  quite  like  our  mother,  nor  yet  is  Lady  Carnoustie 
just  the  kind  of  person  the  duchess  was.  The  duchess  was  the 
freest-spoken,  pleasantest-voiced  creature.  She  used  to  pick  us 
bairns  out  of  the  road  and  take  us  for  a  drive  in  her  pony  carriage 
if  she  caught  sight  of  us  as  she  went  by,  and  we  always  ended  at 
the  sweetie  shop.  Not  but  what  Lady  Carnoustie  is  pleasant 
enough.  I'm  sure  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  nor  yet  has 
John,  and  I  never  can  make  out  what  people  mean  by  saying  she 
is  proud  and  haughty,  but  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  the  way  of 
being  free  without  being  overly,  Penelope,  my  dear,'  Miss  Jean 
stroked  her  young  visitor's  hand  and  looked  fondly  into  her  face, 

*  I  think  I  know  one  person  who  has  it.' 

*  Me,  Miss  Jean  ? ' 

*  Aye,  my  dear,  you.' 

The  next  moment   Penelope's   arms   were  round  her  neck. 

*  You  to  say  that  to  me  !  If  it  had  not  been  for  you — and  Miss 
Marianne — I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done  sometimes,  I 
was  so  miserable  here.  I  am  not  miserable  now,  but  I  am  often 
dull,  and  sometimes  things  don't  seem  very  real  to  me,  and  it  is 
all  a  puzzle,'  her  hold  relaxing  and  a  cloud  stealing  over  her  young 
brow.  *  Do  you  know  what  it  is  to  feel  like  that  ?  I  want  help, 
and  yet  I  don't  want  it.  I  don't  know  what  I  want.  It  will  come 
right  in  time,  I  suppose.  But  anyhow,  I  am  always  happy  when 
I  am  here  with  you,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  should  not  be 
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very  happy  on  Tuesday  night,  and  that  was  partly  why  I  wanted 
you  to  come.     I  hoped  you  had  been  asked.' 

*  My  dear,  we  haven't  clothes  if  we  were  ever  so  much  asked.' 

*  I'm  sure  you  have  quite  good  enough  clothes ' 

"Deed  and  we  have  not,  and  Lady  Carnoustie  knows  it. 
John  had  to  get  a  dress  suit  as  soon  as  ever  he  got  the  factor's 
situation  ;  but  we  just  waited  to  see.' 

*  Oh,  then,  you  did  think  there  was  a  chance  ? ' 
Miss  Jean  coughed  discreetly. 

'  No,  my  dear,  no ;  not  a  chance  to  call  a  chance.  To  be 
sure,  Marianne  had  learned  cribbage,  thinking  it  was  easier  than 
chess,  and  that  Lord  Carnoustie,  having  been  in  the  army  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  would  likely  have  been  fond  of  cards  ;  but 
you  see  directly  we  came  to  the  place,  and  got  to  know  the  sort  of 
person  Lady  Carnoustie  was,  we  saw  Marianne  might  have  spared 
her  pains.  Lady  Carnoustie  won't  have  a  pa-ck  of  cards  in  the 
house, — and  very  right  too.  Only  Marianne  was  just  a  little  dis- 
appointed, for  she  had  been  at  some  pains  learning,  and  neither 
John  nor  I  can  play,  so  it  was  all  to  no  good.' 

*  Perhaps  Miss  Marianne  would  teach  me? ' 

'  There,  now,  Penelope,  if  that  isn't  like  you !  Well,  if  she 
can  remember,  but  I  doubt  she  has  forgotten.  I  know  she  used 
to  get  quite  in  a  way  with  her  *'  fifteen  twos  "  as  it  was !  We  can 
ask  her,  and  see  what  she  says.' 

*  And  I'll  tell  you  all  about  the  dinner-party ;  though,  after  all, 
it  can't  be  very  much  of  a  dinner-party,  you  know.  Only  seven 
strangers — that  is,  the  four  Ainslies,  Mr.  Redwood  and  his  friend, 
and  Mr.  Soutter.  Then  we  are  six  in  the  house — that  makes 
thirteen  altogether.  Oh,  but  I  know  we  are  not  thirteen,  for 
though  Lady  Carnoustie  professes  not  to  be  superstitious,  she  has 
had  the  sense  to  stop  short  of  thirteen.  I  wm  superstitious ;  it 
would  have  firightened  me  to  death.  Stop !  I  remember  it  is 
Dr.  McWhinnock  who  is  to  save  us.  With  Dr.  McWhinnock  we 
shall  be  fourteen  in  all,  and  fourteen  will  look  few  enough  in  that 
huge  dining-room.  Yet  we  are  as  much  excited  and  there  is  as 
much  steam  put  on  at  the  old  castle  as  though  we  were  to  be  a 
dozen  dozen ! ' 

She  had  to  tell  all  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  on  every  hand. 

There  was  nothing  mean  in  this.  Penelope  never  ran  off  to 
her  old  friends  with  revelations  which  the  Camousties  would  have 
disliked  her  making.  She  merely  regaled  the  well-pleased  ears  of 
the  faithful  couple  with  the  simplest  of  odds  and  ends,  with  her 
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own  surprise  and  delight  over  the  family  treasures  of  plate  and 
china  displayed  by  Ailsie,  with  the  imposing  grandeur  of  the 
unveiled  drawing-room,  and  such  trifling  items.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  it  had  all  been  hearkened  to  with  ravenous  appreciation,  and 
when,  on  the  afternoon  which  was  to  see  the  Ainslies  arrive,  there 
had  been  no  appearance  of  the  bright  figure  which  the  good 
spinsters  had  learned  to  expect  so  often  of  late,  they  had 
experienced  a  blank  sensation  of  disappointment. 

They  had  reckoned  on  Penelope's  being  over  to  tell  them  how 
the  table  looked. 

Penelope  had  meant  to  go,  moreover,  but  her  spirits  had 
flagged  somewhat  after  a  certain  little  incident,  and  she  had  not 
felt  in  the  humour  for  questioning  and  cross-questioning. 

Afterwards,  as  we  know,  the  mood  passed,  and  she  was  excited 
and  talkative  at  the  dinner-table,  and  fairly  animated  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Soutter  had  noted  this,  as  in  his  quiet  way  he  noticed  a 
great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  his  womankind  at  home.  He  was  an 
attached  brother,  and  as  he  no  more  than  they  felt  aflfronted  by 
their  being  excluded  from  Lady  Carnoustie's  invitation,  he  made 
it  a  rule  to  have  as  much  to  tell  on  his  return  from  the  castle 
as  possible. 

He  would  even  studiously  note  the  details  of  dress  dear. to  the 
feminine  heart ;  so  that  her  ladyship's  black  velvet  and  point  lace 
were  as  well  known  by  repute  to  the  good  Jean  and  Marianne  as 
were  her  daughters'  blue  silks,  with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves. 

It  was  the  family  creed  that  Mina  should  still  be  dressed  in 
white  with  a  broad  sash. 

Miss  Soutter  had  made  Penelope  describe  her  own  Parisian 
costume,  and  had  in  her  secret  soul  wondered  if  it  would  look 
well  enough,  girlish  and  innocent  enough,  beside  Miss  Mina's 
white  muslin. 

She  now  demanded,  among  the  first  items,  that  John  should 
tell  her  how  Penelope  looked. 

John  took  out  his  handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose. 

*  Not  just  her  best,  perhaps,  John  ?  ' 

The  factor's  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  put  back  his  handkerchief. 

*  Did  the *  but  Marianne  raised  her  hand  to  stay  her  sister. 

*  Whisht — whisht !  Let  the  man  speak.  Speak  out,  John. 
We're  all  friends.  Penelope  was  a  thought  dowdy  ?  Not  quite 
so  dressy  as  she  might  have  been  ?  She  was  not  to  wear  white, 
we  know  ;  and  we  thought  it  something  of  a  pity ' 
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'  Whisht—  whisht !  Let  the  man  speak.'  It  was  now  Jean's 
turn.  *  Be  frank,  John/  she  adjured.  '  Was  she — was  it — ^were 
you  disappointed  in  Penelope,  John  ? ' 

The  crucial  question  had  been  put.  With  parted  lips  and 
bated  breath,  each  devout  adherent  of  the  perchance  outshone 
and  overshadowed  favourite  waited  for  the  verdict. 

*  Was  I  disappointed  ? '  said  John.  Then  he  rubbed  his  knee, 
and  his  eyes    seemed  to  kindle*]  and  shoot  back  into  the  past. 

*  Disappointed  ? '  He  lifted  his  hand  and  brought  it  down  with  a 
bang  upon  the  table.  '  No'  Then  his  mouth  widened  into  a  slow 
smile.     '  Disappointed  ?    That  would  have  been  a  queer  thing  to 

be.  That  lassie '  then  he  shook  his  head,  the  smile  continuing, 

and  gazed  into  the  fire  as  upon  a  fair  retrospect.  *  The  bonniest 
thing  that  ever  came  to  old  Carnoustie  Castle !  Like  a  pearl  she 
was — pure  and  glistening.  Like  a  bit  bairn — laughing  and  rosy 
blushing.  Was  I  disappointed  in  Penelope,  quotha  ?  Faix,  if  I 
was,  there  were  others  that  were  not !  Eh,  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
yon  youngster,  yon  Ainslie  lad  !  He  fair  loupit  at  her  as  a  cock 
at  a  grosert !  *  And  he's  not  a  bad  lad,  ready  with  his  tongue ; 
civil ;  conversational.  He  came  round  and  sat  by  me  after  the 
ladies  had  left ;  and  says  he,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Soutter,  if  my  father  had 
had  y(yiL  to  manage  for  him,  we  need  never  have  left  Eobert's 
Tower."  Says  I,  "  I  trust  to  see  you  back  at  Robert's  Tower  yet, 
Captain."  He  laughed  at  that,  but  I'm  thinking  he  guessed  what 
I  meant.     It  would  be  the  making  of  him.' 

*  What  would  ? '     The  sisters  were  mystified. 

'  What  ?  Oh,  a  marriage  with  a  heiress.  All  the  Ainslies 
want  is  money,  and  they  are  not  thai  hard  up  either,  they're  not 
over  head  and  ears  ;  only  a  bittie  under  water  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  East  could  clear  them  by  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket ;  and 
if  Penelope——' 

'  Penelope ! ' 

'Aye,  Penelope.  Amn't  I  telling  you  about  Penelope? 
"  Troth,  if  you  had  been  there  to-night  you  would  have  needed  no 
telling !  Mind  you,"  as  the  sisters  glanced  at  each  other  with 
amazement  and  something  of  perturbation  in  their  countenances, 

*  mind  you,  you're  not  to  go  oflF  at  a  tangent  with  this.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  on  I  had  seen  anything  or  told  anything, — ^but  as 
sure  as  I'm  a  living  man,  once  that  young  soldier  knows  that 
Penelope's  the  woman  to  set  him  on  his  legs,  he'll  need  no  one  to 
egg  him  on  to  the  match.* 

*  Gooseberry. 
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*  Do  you  mean  that  Penelope  is — rich,  brother? '  Miss  Jean 
spoke  in  a  singularly  subdued  voice.  *  Of  course  we  know  she  is 
an  only  child ' 

'The  only  child  of  a  rich  man  usually  is  considered  so,' 
replied  John  dryly. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  Mr.  East  is  a  rich  man.'  Miss  Jean  was  still 
thoughtful  and  perturbed.  'But  we  thought — we  fencied — 
Marianne  and  I — that  there  was  someone  else  who  had  an  eye 
upon  Penelope ' 

*  like  enough !     She  will  have  plenty  of  eyes  upon  her.' 

*Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Bedwood  knows  about  it?  Do  you 
suppose ' 

'  Redwood  ?  Ha !  I  never  thought  of  that,'  interrupted  her 
brother,  in  his  turn  surprised.  '  Redwood  knows,  of  course.  All 
London  people  know  about  each  other.  And  so  he  has  been 
having  a  try,  has  he  ?  He's  a  sharp  fellow ;  but  somehow  it  never 
struck  me.  To  be  sure  I  have  not  seen  much  of  him.  You  have 
seen  him  and  Penelope  together  ofbener  than  I  have.' 

'And  we  thought,  Marianne  and  I,  that,  especially  of  late, 
there  was  certainly  somethmg — ^but,'  amended  Miss  Jean,  with  a 
troubled  look,  '  if  it's  her  money  Redwood  is  after ' 

'  I'm  not  saying  that  it  is,  but  it  looks  like  it.  Let  me  see, 
did  not  he  arrive  in  the  place  on  the  very  same  day  that  she  did  ? 
Did  they  not  travel  by  the  same  steamer  ?  Did  they  not  both 
come  from  London  ?  It  looks  queer — monstrous  queer — ^if  there 
be  nothing  in  it.  I  have  been  a  gowk  not  to  think  of  that  before. 
But,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  thoughts  went  another  way;  it  was  Mina 
I  had  in  my  mind  for  Redwood,  if  I  must  out  with  it ;  though, 
mind  ye — both  of  ye — not  a  word,  not  a  whisper,'  with  uplifted 
hand;  *if  either  my  lord  or  my  lady  caught  wind  that  we  had ' 

*  'Deed,  brother,  an'  they  would  be  right.  It  would  ill  become 
us  to  be  talking.  But  just  among  ourselves,'  and  drawing  their 
chairs  closer,  the  worthy  trio  discussed  the  subject  far  into  the 
night. 

'  Well,  we'll  see  what  we'll  see,'  concluded  John,  rising  at  last 
with  a  prolonged  yawn.  *  I'm  for  my  bed,  now.  If  you  get  a  chance, 
just  drop  a  word — it  will  need  be  a  gey  careful  word,  for  she's  as 
sharp  as  a  needle,  yon  lassie  is — into  Penelope's  ear.  Crack  up 
the  Ainslies ;  they're  decent  folks ;  and  the  estates  have  passed 
from  fether  to  son  for  six  generations.  She  would  be  '*  My  Lady," 
too ;  and  the  Camousties  would  be  pleased  to  link  on  again  with 
that  stock.    There  has  been  no  marriage  between  them  for  a  while 
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back.  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  alliance — ^a  very — suitable — 
reasonable  alliance.  Penelope's  father  would  think  we  had  done 
well  by  his  daughter ;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  the  youngster  hardly 
knew  her  name,  let  alone  her  heiress-ship,  when  he  set  to  work. 
He  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  by  her  looks.  And  she  did  look  a 
pretty  creature — a  pretty  creature,'  relapsing  into  a  note  of  tender 
admiration.  ^I  wondered  little  at  Ainslie.  I  would  have  wondered 
at  no  man.  Lord!  what  a  difference  dress  makes!  Penelope 
now — I  never  thought  anything  of  Penelope  till  to-night,  except, 
maybe,  that  she  was  a  bit  cheery  thing.  But  as  for  Redwood,  I 
hold  to  my  opinion.  He's  off,  if  he  ever  was  on.  He  has  had  his 
answer,  whether  in  words  or  not.  A  nod's  as  good  as  a  wink  to  a 
blind  man.  Lassies  know  how  to  make  themselves  understood. 
Penelope  had  not  a  word  for  Redwood  to-night ;  and  now  that  I 
think  of  it,  he  looked  as  glum  as  a  hearse  horse, — though  what 
it  was  about  I  had  not  the  wit  to  discover.  I  never  thought  of 
Penelope  ;  but  looking  back,  it's  as  clear  as  day  to  me.  He's  not 
like  to  be  after  Mina,  then  ?  Well,  well ;  I  would  have  liked  the 
poor  girl  to  have  had  someone  after  her ;  it's  but  natural  at  her 
age ;  and  I  can't  but  think  a  little  more  visiting  and  society  is 
cheerful  for  young  folks ;  but,  to  be  sure,  Lord  and  Lady  Car- 
noustie must  know  their  own  business.  Well,  well ;  it's  all  for 
the  best,  I  dare  say.  They're  not  a  marrying  race,  the  Camousties. 
And  if  they  are  satisfied,  no  one  else  has  any  call  to  complain. 
But  don't  you  let  Penelope  go  and  throw  herself  away  upon  this 
Redwood,  come  from  no  one  knows  where  I  An  Englishman  !  a 
Londoner — a  mere  nobody!  when  she  might  marry  into  the 
Ainslies !  Just  you  tell  her  about  Robert's  Tower,  and  all  the 
beautiful  woods  and  streams.  The  best  salmon  fishing  in  Ayr- 
shire  ' 

*  Preserve  us,  John!    A  lassie  doesn't  marry  for  salmon  fishing.' 

*  I've  known  a  lassie  marry  for  a  peat-stack.  Don't  you  forget 
the  salmon  fishing  when  you  are  talking  of  the  Ainslie  property. 
It's  an  item ;  and  every  item  tells.  Trust  me,  Penelope's  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  "  lichtlie  "  a  good  salmon  river.  She's  pleased  enough 
with  the  young  fellow  as  it  is ;  and  with  judicious  handling  we 
may  have  it  a  match  before  we  know  where  we  are.' 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

*  DID  YOU  NOTICE  MR.   REDWOOD'S  FACE  ?  ' 

Poor  Lady  Ainslie,  whom  Nature  had  never  designed  for  a 
schemer,  had  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances  been  turned  of 
recent  years  into  one. 

Could  she  have  gone  on  and  on  living  her  shallow  easy  life  at 
Robert's  Tower,  entertaining  and  being  entertained,  dispensing 
hospitality  and  amiability  to  all  within  her  reach,  she  would  never 
have  worried  herself  over  any  subject  whatever,  nor  perhaps  would 
there  ever  have  appeared  those  little  lines  which  were  now  drawn 
about  the  comers  of  her  mouth. 

But  it  is  hard  to  be  not  only  from  hand  to  mouth  oneself,  but 
to  have  children — grown-up  children — hanging  upon  one's  de- 
cisions and  one's  purse  ;  turning  up  at  every  point,  eager  to  know 
what  is  to  be.  done  for  them,  and  with  them, — questions  for  which 
there  is  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  which  have  already  been 
pondered  over  in  secret  hours  of  trouble. 

Captain  AinsUe  was  not  an  only  son :  there  were  boys  at 
Sandhurst ;  there  was  a  boy  in  Germany  ;  and  there  was  another 
in  India.  All  of  these  had  to  be  provided  for  somehow,  and  every 
year  the  problem  of  providing  became  a  more  difficult  one  to  solve. 
She  had  grown  to  dread  the  very  letters  that  announced  a  holiday. 

Like  parents,  like  children  ;  naturally  the  oflFspring  of  a  heed- 
less, improvident  couple  were  gay  of  heart,  and  inclined  rather  to 
believe  in  Fortune  than  to  challenge  her.  As  we  have  seen,  Bob 
Ainslie  did  not  at  the  present  time  even  bestir  himself  sufficiently 
to  obtain  the  invitations  which  his  soul  loved,  preferring  rather  to 
drift  along  beneath  the  maternal  wing,  and  take  whatever  came 
in  his  way. 

*  He  will  never  do  anything  for  himself ! '  she  would  now  and 
then  cry,  when  at  her  wits*  end,  distracted  by  the  absence  of  even 
the  most  slender  amount  of  practical  sense  on  the  part  of  the 
insouciant  dandy  and  favourite.  '  I  am  doing  all  I  can,  and  more 
than  I  like,  to  find  him  amusement  and  house-room ;  and  he  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  will  not  even  fall  in  with  my  views, 
until  I  have  argued  with  him  and  persuaded  him.' 

She  never  appealed  to  Sir  Robert;  Sir  Robert  would  have 
bidden  her  cut  Bob  adrift  on  the  instant.  He  had  been  peevishly 
averse  to  being  saddled  with  his  son  from  the  first  moment  that 
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the  tour  of  autumn  visits  was  projected,  and  all  his  wife  would 
have  got  from  him,  had  she  essayed  now  to  complain  or  consult, 
would  have  been,  *  I  told  you  so,  but  you  would  not  believe  nae. 
Send  him  about  his  business.  Tell  him  we  can'£  manage  to  take 
him  along  any  further,' 

Had  she  ventured  upon,  *But  he  has  nowhere  to  go,  and  he 
has  not  funds  to  keep  himself  at  hotels  or  places  of  that  kind,'  she 
would  have  been  met  with,  '  The  more  fool  he !  He  ought  to  have 
thought  of  that,  and  made  friends,  and  got  invitations.'  She  might 
have  talked  for  hours  and  she  would  have  got  no  further. 

It  was  perhaps  this  absence  of  sympathy  and  support  from  her 
husband  in  her  hour  of  need,  which  told  more  upon  the  poor 
struggling  woman  than  all  besides.  She  would  have  done  every- 
thing for  her  children ;  Sir  Robert  would  do  nothing.  His  own 
misfortunes  and  embarrassments  had  weakened  whatever  paternal 
affections  he  might  once  have  had,  and  his  one  thought  now  was 
how  to  be  as  Uttle  encumbered  by  them,  and  hear  as  little  about 
them  as  possible. 

They  must  learn  to  do  as  others  did.  The  world  was  full  of 
other  people's  younger  sons  ;  and  if  thefy  could  make  their  way,  so 
could  his.  He  had  never  intended  to  bring  them  up  to  idleness  ; 
and,  by  George  !  they  must  work  now,  if  they  never  did  before  ; 
now,  when  he  had  not  a  roof  to  shelter  himself,  let  alone  them. 

Some  such  outburst  would  be  tolerably  sure  to  follow  the 
arrival  of  an  epistle  from  Archie  or  Davie,  announcing  a  month's 
or  a  fortnight's  leave,  and  begging  to  know  what  was  to  be  done 
with  it.  Lady  Ainslie  would  be  sitting  by  sighing,  with  the  note 
in  her  hand.  Sir  Robert  would  be  very  cross  with  her — cross,  as 
he  had  never  been  at  Robert's  Tower.  He  would  demand  to  know 
what  she  wanted,  and  what  she  meant  by  those  funereal  sighs. 
She  would  own  that  she  was  wondering  if  the  little  cupboard  near 
Alice's  room  could  take  in  a  bed,  and  hoping  that  perhaps  the  boy 
might  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  his  father's  dressing-room. 

At  first  Sir  Robert  would  swear  he  should  allow  nothing  of  the 
kind;  but  ultimately  a  tacit  consent  would  be  wrung  gloomily  out 
of  him,  and  the  boisterous  young  cadet,  to  whom  the  whole  thing 
was  a  good  joke,  would  take  possession  not  only  of  the  cupboerd 
and  the  dressing-room,  but  of  every  other  nook  in  the  lodgings ; 
leave  his  things  in  every  comer,  turn  everything  upside  down 
wonder  why  nobody  was  jolly  as  they  used  to  be  at  home,  and 
finally  end  by  being  somewhat  the  reverse  of  joUy  himself,  and 
not  at  all  sorry  when  his  term  of  absence  was  expired. 
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Still,  Sir  Bobert  was  more  tolerant  when  it  came  to  the  point 
towards  these  jovial  lads  than  towards  his  eldest  son  and  heir. 

He  simply  could  not  stand  Bob.  Bob's  air  of  negligent  well- 
being,  his  indiflFerence  to  Fate,  his  contentment,  above  all,  his 
calm  habit  of  providing  himself  with  the  best  of  everything,  and 
his  being  able  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  cloud  which  hung  over  the 
&mily  fortunes,  was  a  constant  exasperation.  Sir  Kobert  could 
not  conceive  how  the  thing  was  done. 

He  himself,  with  a  sense  of  bitter  degradation,  had  come  to 
buying  hats  and  coats  from  cheap  tradesmen,  and  had  reduced  by 
one-half  the  number  that  used  to  be  periodically  sent  him.  He 
had  cut  down  his  county  subscriptions.  When  in  London  he  went 
about  in  omnibuses. 

But  Bob  would  dash  up  to  the  door  in  a  hansom,  and  there  was 
not  a  neater  or  a  smarter-looking  fellow  to  be  seen  in  Pall  Mall. 

A  growl  from  his  father  would  invariably  be  turned  aside  with 
a  laugh  and  a  cheerfiil,  *  All  right,  sir,  I  know  what  I'm  about ! ' 
with  which  it  was  perhaps  prudent  to  seem  satisfied,  lest  interest 
and  interference  might  have  been  misinterpreted. 

*  If  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  get  any  help  from  me,  beyond  his 
allowance — it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  give  him  that!'  Sir 
Eobert  would  exclaim,  when  what  he  termed  some  *  ruinously  ex- 
pensive '  article  made  its  appearance ;  but  he  never  could  find  out 
what  his  wife  thought  on  the  subject. 

The  truth  was,  as  has  been  said,  that  by  sheer  dint  of  sorely 
won  experience  poor  Lady  Ainslie  was  learning  to  play  another 
part  in  life  than  that  for  which  she  had  been  originally  cast. 

She  was  being  taught  silence,  patience,  and  a  certain  kind  of 
wisdom.  No  one  would  have  guessed  how  much  the  poor  creature 
passed  through,  seeing  how  little  she  said  about  it. 

Some  daughters  would  have  helped  to  bear  this  brunt,  and 
comforted  and  consoled  with  brave,  loving  words  and  little  tender 
ministrations ;  but  Alice  Ainslie,  though  not  an  abnormally  selfish 
girl,  was  too  full  of  her  own  concerns  to  have  much  time  or 
sympathy  to  spare  for  those  of  others.  She  would  occasionally 
kiss  her  mother  and  tell  her  not  to  *  bother ; '  and  she  would 
indignantly  turn  upon  her  brother,  and  vow  it  was  *  a  shame '  for 
Bob  to  expect  to  have  everything  done  for  him  like  a  baby  ;  but 
she  was  generally  full  of  some  project  or  other  got  up  by  her  own 
friends,  with  whom  she  was  a  favourite — or  she  was  just  going 
out — or  had  just  come  in  and  must  take  off  her  things — or  she 
had  a  dozen  notes  to  send  oflF— in  some  way  or  other  she  was  busy, 
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and  had  so  obvious  an  impatience  of  being  caught,  and  such  a 
palpable  desire  to  be  left  in  peace  to  pursue  her  own  devices,  that 
there  was  no  help  to  be  had  from  her  when  difficulties  arose  on  the 
family  horizon. 

Sometimes  Lady  Ainslie  wondered  what  would  be  the  end  of 
these,  or  whether  they  would  ever  have  an  end  at  all. 

Sir  Bobert's  solicitor  had  airily  named  ^  half  a  dozen  years  or 
so '  as  the  limits  of  their  enforced  wanderings ;  of  these,  three 
had  been  spent ;  but  so  far  from  being  in  any  better  case,  they 
were  in  worse  than  when  their  exile  began. 

The  boys  were  more  expensive;  Alice  was  grown  up;  there 
were  all  kinds  of  unforeseen  claims  to  be  met,  and  the  rents  on 
the  estate  were  lower  than  ever.  She  would  sit  brooding  over 
every  tradesman's  account  even  for  the  plainest  necessaries,  con- 
sidering whether  she  could  not  find  a  cheaper  butcher  or  green- 
grocer; then  start  up  and  hide  the  gruesome  red  book  out  of 
sight,  and  force  the  smile  of  welcome  into  her  face  when  gay 
visitors  were  announced  brimful  of  news  and  vivacity.  She  could 
not  bear  that  they  should  think  her  less  light-hearted  and  jocular 
and  smart  than  they.  She  would  not  mention  such  a  thing  as 
care,  but  would  prattle  of  balls,  concerts,  wedding  trousseaux,  the 
latest  engagement,  anything  and  everything  but  the  subject  which 
haunted  her  days  and  nights ;  she  would  send  the  party  away  with 
the  careless  promise  to  follow  to  some  place  of  fieishionable  resort, 
'  where  Alice  had  already  gone  with  some  friends  ;  *  but  the  same 
visitors  would  say  to  each  other  as  they  drove  from  the  door, 
*  Poor  Lady  Ainslie,  how  ill  she  looks  !  How  diflFerent  from  what 
she  used  to  look  at  Kobert's  Tower ! ' 

And  as  one  and  all  shrewdly  suspected  what  it  was  which  had 
wrought  the  change,  and  there  were  among  those  who  came  to  the 
lodgings  many  who  had  formerly  been  welcomed  to  the  old  Scotch 
country  seat,  and  as  human  nature  is  not  so  bad  but  that  it  has  its 
better  points,  the  Ainslies  received  the  invitations  which  tided 
them  over  the  most  dreaded  months  of  the  year,  and  which,  as  we 
know,  saw  them  in  Scotland  on  the  August  in  question. 

We  can  now  perhaps  understand,  and  some  of  us  may  even 
enter  into,  the  feelings  with  which  this  overburdened  parent 
beheld  something  of  a  chance  of  better  days  in  the  '  love  at  first 
sight' — if  such  a  sentiment  in  such  a  breast  can  be  so  termed — of 
her  son  for  Penelope  East. 

At  first,  indeed,  her  satisfaction  confined  itself  simply  to  the 
fact  that  Bob  would  now  be  willing  to  call  a  halt  where  a  halt  was 
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most  desirable;  but  a  brief  conversation  with  Lady  Carnoustie, 
during  which  she  learned  the  solitary  circumstance  that  the  young 
lady  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Jamaica  merchant, 
opened  a  field  for  her  imagination  which  in  former  days  would 
have  been  dangerous.  She  would  never  have  been  able  to  keep 
her  hopes  to  herself. 

But  caution  had  been  slowly  begotten  of  many  a  bitter  pain. 
Again  and  again  she  had  had  to  eat  her  own  words,  and  salve 
the  disappointment  created  by  her  own  over-haste ;  and  with  a 
shadowy  recollection  of  there  being  something  inscrutable  about 
the  Camousties  in  bygone  times,  she  bit  her  lips  to  prevent  any 
imprudence  which  might  now  have  disastrous  results.  She  really 
dared  not  continue  the  engrossing  dialogue.  She  felt  as  if  her 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  plans,  even  to  the  tenants*  ball  to  celebrate 
the  wedding  and  home-coming,  were  legible  on  her  face, — and  rose 
to  admire  the  view  from  the  window  at  the  very  moment  when 
Lady  Carnoustie  was  deploring  Penelope's  motherless  girlhood,  and 
the  indubitable  fact  that  she  was  a  *•  London  girl.' 

A  London  girl !  There  never  was  such  luck.  It  was  all  that 
was  required  for  a  man  of  fashion,  who  had  no  taste  for  country- 
bred  misses.  A  London  girl,  indeed !  Could  not  Lady  Carnoustie 
see  what  an  admission  she  had  made  ?  But  no,  Lady  Carnoustie 
and  all  the  Camousties  hated  London,  and  abhorred  London  society. 

Well,  well;  there  was  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Lady  Ainslie,  poor  and  hard  bested,  was  by  no  means  so  fond  of 
the  metropolis  as  had  been  Lady  Ainslie,  prosperous  and  at  ease ; 
and  her  last  two  seasons  had  been  dreary  enrfagh  for  anyone. 
'Indeed,  I  am  very  tired  of  London  myself!'  she  now  allowed 
with  a  sigh. 

Bob,  however,  was  known  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  it 
was  Bob  who  was  the  person  to  be  consulted. 

With  feverish  delight  she  beheld  him  dart  to  Penelope's  side 
on  the  reappearance  of  the  gentlemen;  and  throughout  the 
evening,  whichever  way  she  looked,  and  to  whomsoever  she  out- 
wardly directed  her  attention,  she  saw  only  the  two  figures  in  the 
distant  recess,  and  beyond  that  a  bewildering  haze  of  joyful 
anticipations. 

Penelope,  on  her  part,  was  quite  in  the  humour  to  be  made 
love  to. 

Her  heart  was  full  and  sore,  although  she  did  not  know  it, 
and  would  not  have  believed  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
while  resolved  upon  a  match  between  Eedwood  and  her  cousin. 
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she  almost  hated  herself  for  having  projected  the  idea,  and  was 
angry  with  everyone  else  for  apparently  felling  in  with  it. 

Bedwood,  it  is  true,  did  not  seem  to  make  much  of  the  present 
opportunity ;  but  she  had  Tosh's  word  for  it  that  he  was  seriously 
disposed  to  come  forward;  and  then  had  she  not  deliberately 
decided  that  he  was  the  right  and  proper  husband  for  a  girl  who 
was  in  urgent  need  of  a  husband  ?  Mina  must  be  taken  care  of. 
There  was  no  saying  what  she  might  not  do,  or  stoop  to,  if  left 
alone  with  her  own  sad  thoughts  through  the  long,  lonely  winter 
months  to  follow ;  and  considering  that  she  already  Hked  Bed- 
wood,  and  he  her,  and  that  the  stubborn  and  usually  inaccessible 
family  had  been  won  over,  it  would  have  been  in  Penelope's  eyes 
dastardly  to  let  any  trivial  penchant  on  her  part  interfere  with 
her  readiness  to  forward  the  affair. 

Hers  was  but  a  passing  fency.  She  rather  liked  Mr.  Bedwood  ; 
but  what  of  that  ?  To  Mina  it  might  be  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  of  lifelong  happiness  or  misery.  How  detestable  would  be 
any  reluctance  on  Penelope's  part  to  make  all  smooth,  all  as  easy 
as  possible  for  the  poor  girl  who  had  been  so  submissive  to  her 
authority,  shown  such  a  ready  penitence  for  the  past,  and  made 
such  tearful  promises  for  the  future ! 

There  is  a  noble  pleasure  in  self-sacrifice  which  ofttimes  mis- 
leads the  inexperienced.  To  pain  and  hurt  oneself  for  the  sake 
of  another  seems  so  grand  a  thing  to  do,  that  in  the  very  smart 
there  lies  the  balm  of  self-approbation ;  and  just  because  it  gave 
my  heroine  an  ache  at  her  heart  to  consider  how  best  she  might 
work  out  the  scheme  she  had  in  hand,  she  made  sure  the  scheme 
in  itself  was  all  that  was  worthy  and  honourable. 

Anyway,  she  was  going  to  do  it.  That  was  the  end  of  every 
struggle  and  internal   controversy.      She  was  not  going  to  be 

turned  aside  like  a  weathercock  just  because  Bedwood what 

did  he  mean  by  stopping  short  before  he  was  well  inside  the  door 
and  talking  to  Mr.  Soutter,  instead  of  advancing  up  the  room  to 
where  Mina  and  Alice  Ainslie  were  turning  over  the  music,  with 
the  look  and  step  of  joyful  alacrity  that  Captain  Ainslie  was 
displaying  towards  herself? 

She  wished  he  would  get  on  a  little  faster ;  be  a  little  more 
consistent  and  loverlike. 

He  would  be  the  better  for  a  lesson,  perhaps. 

Accordingly,  she  made  room  for  Ainslie  to  sit  by  her  in  the 
recess ;  and  Felix  Merriman,  who  had  meant  to  have  his  turn  of 
the  beauty  after  dinner,  found  himself  obliged  to  be  interested  in 
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Lady  Carnoustie's  broken  harp-strings,  which  he  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  say  he  could  mend,  and  which  he  was  now  invited  to 
inspect,  and  all  but  asked  to  tackle  on  the  spot. 

Thdt^  however,  he  evaded  by  promising  to  look  in  on  his  way 
back  from  the  moor  the  following  afternoon ;  but  the  delay  had 
been  fatal;  he  was  now  too  late  to  catch  up  with  the  nimble 
soldier  who  had  opened  his  batteries  anew,  and  had  no  intention 
of  permitting  anyone  but  himself  to  come  within  range  of  his  fair 
quarry. 

'Mamma,  do  you  know  that  girl  is  an  heiress?*  demanded 
Alice  Ainslie  of  her  mother  at  bedtime.  *  Did  you  see  her  and 
Bob?    Does  Bob  know?' 

*  Hush,  my  dear,  hush !  Yes,  I  know.  Take  care,  Alice,  love. 
I  would  not  have  anyone  hear  you  for  the  world.  And  these  great 
rooms ' — Lady  Ainslie  looked  apprehensively  round — *  one  never 
knows  who  may  be  hidden  about  in  them.' 

'  Oh,  it's  all  right,'  said  Alice  impatiently.  '  But,  mamma, 
who  told  you  ?  When  did  you  find  out  ?  I  only  heard  just  now. 
And  you  have  always  been  dying  for  Bob  to  fall  in  love  with  an 
heiress.' 

*  I  know,  my  dear,  I  know.  It  is  wonderful — quite  wonderful. 
Such  a  pretty  girl,  and  such  charming  manners !  I  am  sure  she 
has  charming  manners,  though  I  did  not  speak  to  her  except  to 
say  "  Good-night."     But  Bob,  who  is  so  very  particular ' 

*  Particular !     Hum  ! ' 

*  You  know,  Alice,  he  will  not  be  decently  civil  to  those  Ladies 
Pollard.     He  says  they  are  so  countrified  and  bumpkinish ' 

*  They  are  very  much  better  mannered  as  well  as  better  bom 
than  most  of  the  girls  Bob  admires.  They  are  not  pretty,  and 
they  are  not  smart ;  but  it  is  great  impudence  of  Bob  to  find  fault 
with  their  manners.     I  expect  they  have  snubbed  him ' 

*  Oh,  well,  my  dear,  well ;  what  does  it  matter  ?  That  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about.  You  wished  to  tell  me  about  this 
Miss  Penelope  East.  We  both  see  that  Bob  is  e-pris  with  her, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  and  they  were  sitting  exactly  opposite 
me  at  dinner,  she  seemed  equally  taken  with  him.' 

'  She  was  willing  to  be  flirted  with,  at  any  rate.' 

*  You  don't  think  anything  more  ? '  A  pang  shot  through  the 
speaker's  heart.  *  But  why  then  did  you  come  in  as  you  did  just 
now  ?  You  seemed  quite  full  of  it ;  and  I  must  own  I  too  had 
been  thinking — and  hoping,'  a  pause.  *  It  would  be  such  a  great, 
great  thing  for  us  all,'  the  poor  lady  murmured  at  last  with  a  sigh. 
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'You  poor  mamma!'  The  daughter's  heart  experienced  a 
twinge  of  pity.  *  You  do  worry  about  us  all ;  and  Bob  is  a  dread- 
ful plague,  I  know.  What  did  he  come  on  these  visits  for?  It 
only  frets  you ;  and  it  is  so  much  more  difficult  to  oflFer  ourselves 
about,  when  we  are  such  a  party.  If  there  had  only  been  ns 
three ! ' 

But  this  had  often  been  discussed  before. 

*  It  may  turn  out  to  be  the  very  best  arrangement  that  could 
have  been  made,'  cried  Lady  Ainslie,  suddenly  plucking  up  spirit. 
'  Suppose  we  have  brought  Bob  to  this  quiet  old  place,  where  he  is 
the  only  young  man  staying  in  the  house,  where  he  will  have  no 
one  to  interfere  with  him,  and  he  finds  located  as  one  of  the 
family  this  beautiful  and  charming  heiress * 

.  *  You  do  pile  it  on,  mamma ;  but  we  must  make  allowances. 
I  don't  call  this  Penelope  beautiful, — but  she  is  rather  pretty  and 
awfully  well  dressed.  That's  good  enough  for  Bob,  provided  she 
can  talk,  and  will  put  up  with  his  talk.' 

'  Put  up  ?  My  dear  Alice,  everyone  finds  your  brother  plea- 
sant.' 

*  Oh,  he  can  run  on,  I  know ;  and  I  must  own  he  seemed  to  be 
having  it  all  his  own  way  to-night.' 

'  He  did  indeed,'  delightedly. 

'  But,  mamma '  Alice  hesitated.     *  I  do  not  want  to  damp 

you,  and  I  know  it  is  often  too  bad  the  way  Bob  worries  and 
badgers  you,  and  won't  do  anything  for  himself,  but  makes  you 
go  to  papa  for  him,  and  give  him  your  own  money * 

'  No,  no,  my  dear,'  terrified.  *  Really,  Alice,  you  must  not 
say  such  things.' 

'  They  are  true,  all  the  same ;  but  I  won't  say  them  if  it 
teases  you.  And  if  you  are  in  hopes  that  Bob  may  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  marry  a  rich  girl,  and  settle  down  at  Robert's 
Tower ' 

Lady  Ainslie  sighed. 

'  Or  even  let  us  get  back,  if  we  had  no  more  to  pay  for  him, 
and  no  need  to  continue  his  allowance,'  hinted  Alice  shrewdly. 

*  Possibly — yes,  indeed — possibly.  But  oh,  my  dear,  why  do 
you  torment  me  so  ?  First  you  say  one  thing,  and  then  the  other. 
One  minute  you  appear  as  if  you  really  thought  something  might 
come  of  it ;  and  the  next  you  throw  cold  water  on  the  very  idea ! 
How  can  I  possibly  tell  what  you  do  think  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  suppose  it  very  much  matters  what  I  think.  It  will 
not  affect  anybody.' 
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'  Then  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  look  so  odd  and  dubious, 
as  if  there  were  something  you  could  say,  if  you  would  ?  What 
ia  it  ?  What  makes  you  imagine  Penelope  was  not — ^not  a  little 
— that  she  was  only  flirting  with  Bob  ? 

*  Did  you  happen  to  notice  Mr.  Kedwood's  face  while  the  flirt- 
ing was  going  on  ?  * 

'  Mr.  Redwood  ?     The  young  shooting  man  ?     The  tall  one  ?  ' 

*  Yes.  The  good-looking  one.  He  took  Mina  Carnoustie  in 
to  dinner.' 

'  Ah,  yes.  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  noticed  him.  I  thought  that 
might  be  another  little  aSair,  perhaps.' 

Alice  smiled.     '  I  don't  think  so,  mamma.' 

*  Not  ?  But  Mina  is  still  a  nice-looking  girl,  though  she  has 
lost  her  complexion,  the  bright  pink  colour  she  used  to  have  in 
her  cheeks.' 

'  No  pink  colour  would  have  done  anything  for  Mina  to-night. 
Mamma,  you  are  not  usually  blind,  but,  of  course,  Mr.  Bedwood 
was  on  your  side  of  the  table.  Now  I,  who  was  just  opposite  him, 
had  the  post  of  observation.  He  simply  could  not  take  his  eyes 
off  Penelope's  face.' 

Lady  Ainslie  started. 

*0h  yes,  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about,*  proceeded  her 
daughter  coolly.  'It  is  quite  true  what  I  am  telling  you.  I 
don't  know  if  Penelope  returned  the  glances,  for  you  see  she  was 
out  of  my  range.' 

*  She  did  not.  I  assure  you  she  did  not.  She  never  looked  at 
anyone  but  Bob.' 

'  All  right,  but  in  the  evening  there  was  the  same  scene  over 
again.  Mr.  Redwood  talked  to  nobody  but  the  old  factor  man. 
But  if  you  noticed,  he  was  standing  where  he  could  see  straight 
into  the  recess,  and  it  seemed  to  be  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
keep  from  betaking  himself  thither.  Mamma,  you  will  be  sure 
to  make  no  remark  on  this.  You  won't  say  anything  to  the 
Camousties  ?  It  would  never  do.  I  am  sure  they  are  touchy 
people.' 

'  They  are,  indeed.' 

'  Only  I  thought  it  was  as  well  to  tell  you,  when  you  spoke  of 
Bob's  having  tlie  field  all  to  himself,  that  there  was  possibly 
another  young  man  in  the  field,  and  one  who  is  not  to  be  despised 
either.     Bob  must  hurry  up.' 


VOL.  XXIV.  NO.  CXLI. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


For  the  next  few  days  nothing  worthy  of  note  happened  at 
Carnoustie  Castle. 

Then  just  as  both  hosts  and  guests  were  beginning  to  feel  the 
strain  of  incessant  good  behaviour,  and  to  have  their  confidences 
and  complaints  among  themselves,  an  incident  occurred  to  put  a 
new  face  upon  everything. 

Captain  Ainslie,  on  returning  from  the  moor  late  one  afternoon, 
stumbled  over  a  loose  stone  and  dislocated  his  knee-joint. 

The  odd  thing  was  (according  to  Lady  Ainslie  and  her 
daughter  in  private),  that  the  accident  was  genuine. 

They  would  have  thought  nothing  of  an  opportune  illness,  or 
the  exaggeration  of  some  trifling  mishap ;  indeed  they  had  been 
almost  prepared  for  something  of  the  kind  by  the  unusual  quies- 
cence of  the  young  man,  and  the  deaf  ear  he  turned  towards 
family  consultations  regarding  the  next  move.  Instead  of  pester- 
ing his  mother  with  restless  inquiries,  instead  of  manifesting  any 
signs  of  impatience  to  know  the  proposed  day  of  departure,  he 
set  about  the  business  of  the  moment  as  though  he  had  been 
fixed  for  ever  in  the  spot  where  he  was,  and  up  to  Friday  morning 
nothing  had  been  publicly  said  about  going  on  the  Monday,  or 
even  on  the  Tuesday,  according  to  the  programme  first  laid  down. 

'  We  must  offer  to  go  on  Monday,  I  think,'  Lady  Ainslie  con- 
sulted with  Alice,  the  two  having  retired  ostensibly  to  write  letters 
in  their  own  apartments.  *  After  the  post  comes  in  this  afternoon 
I  will  go  to  Lady  Carnoustie  with  a  note  in  my  hand,  and  ask  her 
if  she  can  put  up  with  us  tiU  Monday,  and  murmur  something 
about  '*  to-morrow."  If  she  is  cordial — and  she  is  really  very  cordial 
and  civil,  I  have  never  known  her  so  pleasant — I  think  we  might 
manage  to  make  it  Tuesday  ? '  interrogatively.  '  What  do  you 
think  ?  Do  you  get  on  well  ?  Do  the  girls  seem  to  take  to  yoii  ? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  want  you  to  stay  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  we  get  on  all  right.  I  should  think  they  would  be  glad 
of  anyone  in  this  stupid  old  place.  It  is  not  very  amusing,  but  I 
don't  mind  it,  on  the  whole.     Penelope  is  some  fim.' 

*I  think  it  is  charming — so  peaceful,  so  beautiful!'  poor 
Lady  Ainslie  sighed.     She  had  not  known  three  such  quiet,  com- 
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fortable  days  for  long.  Her  husband  and  son  taken  off  her  hands 
for  the  time  being,  and  pursuing  the  proper  avocation  of  mankind 
in  its  proper  time  and  place ;  Alice  sketching  and  rambUng  about 
with  two  nice  young  people  of  her  own  age  and  rank  ;  herself  free 
to  recline  in  an  easy  chair,  and  ply  a  lazy  tatting  shuttle,  or 
occupy  the  front  seat  of  a  handsome  barouche,  behind  a  good 
pair  of  horses,  for  the  daily  drive — it  was  all  luxury  to  the  poor 
woman.  How  invigorating  were  the  sea  breezes  !  How  appetising 
the  delicious  game  and  fruit  at  meals  ! 

And  Alice  was  getting  sea-bathing — ^the  very  thing  Alice 
needed. 

There  had  been  no  sea-bathing  for  anyone  at  Carnoustie  Castle 
before  the  Ainslies  came ;  but  Penelope  had  seized  on  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  her  new  companion,  and  the  weather  being  warm,  and 
the  sportsmen  on  the  mountain  heights,  Lady  Carnoustie  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  consider  that  there  would  be  no  harm  in  the  two 
girls  taking  their  maids,  equipped  with  suitable  appliances,  and 
finding  a  sequestered  nook  among  the  rocks  on  the  shore,  where 
they  could  unobserved  disport  themselves  in  the  waves. 

This  was  indeed  the  sort  of  thing  that  Lady  Carnoustie 
approved.  When  Penelope  in  hot  haste,  and  closely  followed  by 
her  new  friend,  burst  into  the  room  to  prefer  their  joint  request, 
she  had  at  first  been  a  little  inclined  to  draw  in  her  chin,  and 
think  that  the  eager  intruders  had  forgotten  their  place,  that  all- 
important  place  which  it  was  her  own  mission  in  life  to  inculcate ; 
but  no  sooner  did  she  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  demand  than 
her  brow  relaxed. 

It  was  such  a  simple,  natural,  childlike  petition — and,  above 
all  things,  she  desired  her  children  to  be  simple,  natural,  and 
childlike. 

Louisa  and  Joanna  had  never  eared  for  sea-bathing,  and  she 
had  been  obliged  to  order  them  into  the  water,  and  insist  upon 
their  not  crying,  and  being  all  the  better  for  the  dip  afterwards — 
in  spite  of  blue  lips  and  shivering.  Not  until  the  family  doctor 
had  intervened,  consequent  on  a  cough  on  Joanna's  part  which 
could  not  be  got  rid  of — and  which  together  with  Louisa's  chil- 
blains argued,  he  explained,  a  lack  of  circulation  for  which  bath- 
ing, at  any  rate  bathing  off  the  shore,  waB  not  desirable — was  the 
ordeal  abaoidoned.  And  not  without  considerable  reluctance  and 
vexation  did  Lady  Carnoustie  consent  to  perceive  that  it  might  be 
as  well  never  to  make  a  trial  in  Mina's  case.  Mina  had  measles 
about  the  time  her  bathing  should  have  been  attended  to.     The 
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following  year  she  had  whooping  cough  ;  and  the  next  saw  her  a 
delicate,  growing  girl,  and  Dr.  McWhinnock  peremptorily  put  down 
his  foot  upon  the  project.  *  If  you  wish  to  kill  your  daughter,  you 
can  do  it,  my  lady,'  he  had  exclaimed  with  the  bluntness  of  a 
physician  and  a  fevourite ;  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  to  do  her  justice, 
never  thought  a  pin  the  worse  of  him  for  it  afterwards.  She 
always  showed  at  her  best  when  thus  bearded. 

But  Penelope  was  now  emphatic  in  her  assurance  of  being 
strong  and  hearty  ;  of  having  the  best  circulation  in  the  world ;  of 
having  bathed  at  Folkestone,  and  at  Eastbourne,  and  at  *  hundreds 
of  places '  she  could  not  remember  where  ;  besides  which  Alice 
Ainslie  had  been  used  to  her  daily  dip  at  Robert's  Tower,  and  was 
*  simply  longing  to  get  into  the  sea  again.' 

Her  mother  also  vouched  for  it  that  invigorating  sea-air,  and 
above  all  sea-bathing,  had  been  recommended  by  the  faculty. 

Accordingly,  two  glorious  summer  mornings  in  succession  saw 
the  pair  set  forth  joyously,  and  what  with  the  distance  they  had 
to  walk,  and  one  thing  and  another,  it  was  luncheon  time  and 
past  it  ere  they  reappeared. 

This  might  have  been  a  misdemeanour,  but  Lady  Carnoustie 
had  taken  the  bathing  under  her  wing.  Sht  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  laughing  mermaids  flew  for  sympathy  and  congratulation 
in  the  adventure ;  to  her  was  detailed  the  description  of  the  en- 
chanting little  creek  discovered  among  the  rocks,  and  of  the 
crystal  pools  which  the  flowing  tide  had  filled  on  every  side  ;  she 
was  assured  that  the  water  was  warm,  delicious — so  warm  that  they 
could  hardly  come  out  of  it, — and  in  the  end  she  was  actually 
called  upon  to  know  at  what  time  the  tide  would  be  favourable  on 
the  following  day. 

All  of  this  was  so  much  choice  flattery,  most  unconsciously 
administered.  Penelope  really  felt  that  her  elderly  relative  had 
an  interest  in  the  proceeding  and  some  perception  of  its  delights  ; 
while  Alice  Ainslie  followed  her  lead,  and  meeting  with  more  re- 
sponse from  the  dignified  matron  than  from  her  obviously  un- 
sympathetic oflFspring,  perceived  quickly  how  the  land  lay.  Louisa 
and  Joanna  could  scarcely  hear  the  name  of  bathing  without  a 
shudder ;  while  Mina  confessed  the  idea  had  for  her  no  kind  of 
attraction  ;  but  Lady  Carnoustie,  on  the  other  hand,  experienced  a 
vague  sense  of  having  at  last  had  her  opinion  of  a  wholesome 
exercise  endorsed  and  justified. 

About  the  tide  ?  Well,  really  she  thought  the  gardeners  or  the 
fishermen  had  better  be  consulted.     She  could  not  take  it  upon 
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herself  to  say,  but  of  course  the  tide  did  alter  every  day,  and  she 
believed  it  was  usually  high  tide  later  one  day  than  another.  Pene- 
lope, with  a  queer  look,  informed  her  that  it  was  an  hour  later 
(Penelope  had  never  rested  until  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of 
every  fact  concerning  its  ebb  and  flow,  from  those  best  qualified  to 
impart  such  knowledge) — and  the  point  was  how  should  they 
manage  about  luncheon  ? 

It  was  only  at  high  tide  the  creek  was  available,  and  the  creek 
was  by  £Etr  the  best  place  to  be  had ;  but  then  unfortunately  it 
would  be  some  time  between  twelve  and  one  the  next  day — ^the 
speaker  paused,  and  looked  suggestively  at  her  hostess. 

*  Could  you  not  bathe  in  the  afternoon?'  suggested  Lady 
Ainslie,  anxious  to  make  all  smooth. 

*  I  don't  think  aunt  Carnoustie  would  approve  of  that.  It  is 
not  considered  good  for  people,  is  it,  auntie  ? '  Penelope  shook 
her  wet  hair  out  over  her  shoulders,  and  sat  down  with  a  hearty 
appetite.  'AUce's  hair  is  dry  already,  but  mine  takes  such  a 
time,'  proceeded  she.  '  We  had  to  come  home  with  towels  over 
our  shoulders,  hadn't  we,  Alice  ?  And  we  think  they  must  have 
seen  us  from  the  moor,  for  we  could  see  them  quite  distinctly, 
banging  away ;  at  one  time  they  were  no  distance  off.  They  must 
have  seen  our  white  shoulders  as  we  trotted  home.  Well,  auntie, 
what  about  to-morrow's  bathe  ?  May  we  have  something  kept  for 
us,  if  we  come  in  late  for  luncheon  ? ' 

But  Lady  Carnoustie  had  a  great  idea.  Penelope's  acuteness  in 
recalling  a  well-known  medical  dictum  had  been  just  in  time.  She 
had  actually  opened  her  lips  to  second  Lady  Ainslie's  proposition, 
entirely  oblivious  of  what  she  had  in  former  years  been  wont  to 
inculcate,  and  she  felt  grateful  for  having  been  saved  from  expos- 
ing her  inconsistency. 

'  It  would  indeed  be  most  unwise  to  go  off  directly  after  a 
meal,'  she  now  observed  profoundly,  *  and  I  suppose  it  would  hardly 
do  to  wait  till  later  in  the  afternoon.' 

^  No  good  doing  that,  auntie.  If  the  tide  had  gone  down,  we 
should  be  no  better  off  than  if  the  tide  had  not  come  up.' 

*  Then  all  I  can  think  of  is,  that  you  should  take  your  luncheon 
with  you.' 

'  And  let  the  maids  prepare  it  on  the  rocks  while  we  are  in  the 
sea !  And  have  it  as  soon  as  ever  we  come  out,  without  all  this 
rushing,  hot  walk  back — and  we  could  sit  and  rest  ourselves,  and 
come  home  quite  slowly  afterwards ' 

*  Or  we  might  pick  jrou  up  for  a  drive  ? '  s^dd  Lady  Carnoustie, 
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smiling ;  and  Penelope  with  a  smile  in  return,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  accepted  the  oflFer.  Penelope  was  a  very  shrewd  little 
woman. 

*  They  speak  as  if  they  thought  we  were  going  to  stay  on,'  mused 
Lady  Ainslie,  resting  her  pen,  which  had  already  begun  a  sen- 
tence descriptive  of  the  pleasure  with  which  the  party  was  antici- 
pating the  next  visit  on  the  list.  '  If  I  only  knew  what  to  do  ! 
I  never  dreamed  of  Bob's  being  satisfied  to  remain  beyond 
Monday  at  the  latest.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  settled  it  was  to  be  Tuesday.  Or  was  it 
Monday  ?  You  are  to  offer  to  go  upon  Monday  and  be  pressed  on 
to  Tuesday.' 

*  But  I  should  like  it  to  be  Wednesday,  or  even  Thursday.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  they'll  keep  us,*  said  Alice  coolly.  *  We  aren't 
much  trouble.  And  they  have  nobody  coming  that  I  can  hear  of. 
I  am  sure  I  must  be  a  godsend  to  Penelope.' 

*  But  I  hope  you  don't  neglect  the  Camousties.' 

Alice  laughed.  *  Mamma,  they  are  such  queer  old  things; 
they  are  a  great  deal  more  ancient  than  you.  They  are  even  more 
ancient  than  their  mother — and  that  is  saying  something.  Oh, 
I  don't  think  they  mind  being  neglected.  We  take  Mina  about 
with  us  sometimes.     But  we  really  can't  tack  on  the  others.' 

'  Bob  seems  to  be  getting  on  so  well.' 

Alice  was  silent. 

*  You  don't  say  anything  ?  Do  you  not  consider  he  is  getting 
on  well  ? ' 

^I  don't  think  heis making  much  impression, you  know,  mamma. 
Penelope  is  ready  enough  to  laugh  and  flirt ;  I  don't  know  that  it 
is  even  flirting ;  she  is  just  the  same  with  Lord  Carnoustie  and 
everybody — or  at  least  every  man ;  she  is  the  kind  of  girl  who 
naturally  gets  on  better  with  men  than  with  women.  There  is  no 
harm  in  it.' 

*  Harm  ?  Certainly  not.  I  was  considered  to  do  the  same 
myself,  and  yet  I  never  was  called  a  flirt — ^at  least,  not  a  great  flirt.' 

'  I  expect  you  did  pretty  well,  mamma.  I  always  hear  about 
your  "  flames  "  and  your  "  dancing  partners ; "  and  there  are  one 
or  two  papa  is  quite  cross  about  to  this  day.' 

*  No ;  nonsense  ! '  but  her  mother  smiled.  '  I  am  sure  if  I 
ever  had  any — any  little  coquetry  in  me,  it  has  all  been  knocked 
out  by  this  time ; '  the  smile  faded  into  a  sigh.  '  If  I  could  only 
see  you  all  happily  provided  for  ! ' 

'  Which  means  Bob.    Yes,  mamma,  settle  Bob,  and  the  rest 
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of  us  will  do  very  well  for  onrselves.  I  own  Bob  is  a  caution. 
And  yet,  you  know,'  proceeded  Miss  Ainslie  after  a  pause,  '  it  is 
such  a  new  thing  for  Bob  to  be  in  earnest  himself,  that  it  really 
may  be  the  occasion  of  his  being  taken  au  aSrieux  by  Penelope. 
Bob  has  proposed  to  half  the  girls  he  knows — or  says  he  has.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it,  for  I  really  think  he  would  find  it  easier 
to  propose  than  not ;  but  he  has  always  been  quite  pleased  and 
relieved  after  each  affair  has  come  to  an  end,  and  seems  to  look 
upon  his  having  been  refused  as  though  he  had  rounded  off  the 
flirtation  satisfactorily,  and  behaved  as  was  expected  of  him/ 

'  My  dear  Alice,  how  you  talk !  If  it  were  as  you  say,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  hooked  by  this  time/ 

*  Oh,  he  would  have  been  hooked  fast  enough  if  there  had 
been  anything  to  hook.  But  nobody  wants  him.  He  has  pro- 
bably told  every  girl  at  intervals  how  poor  he  is,  and  what  a  bad 
look-out  he  has — ^you  know  his  &ank,  engaging  way  of  blurting 
out  with  this, — while  at  the  same  time  he  goes  everywhere, 
never  denies  himself  anything,  is  always  well  dressed  and  well 
mounted ' 

'  Now,  my  dear  Alice,  do,  pray,  let  this  side  of  the  question 
alone.  There  is  no  need  whatever  to  drag  it  in.  You  are  never 
just  to  your  brother.  It  is  very  hard  upon  a  young  man  in 
Ms  position,  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  placed  by  his  &ther  in  a 
smart  regiment,  to  find  himself  obliged  to  economise.' 

*  I  don't  see  that.     Why  is  it  harder  for  him  than  for  us  ?' 
•'  It  ia  harder ;  I  don't  know  why,'  impatiently. 

'  Simply  because  we  are  women  and  have  to  put  up  with  it. 
You,  for  instance:  look  at  your  travelling-trunk  and  at  Bob's! 
Yours  is  80  old  and  worn  it  will  hardly  hold  together.  I  was 
quite  ashamed  to  see  it  put  out  of  the  steamboat;  and  then 
followed  Bob's  new  leather  portmanteau,  and  gun-case,  and ' 

*  Alice,  you  might  spare  me  this.  If  you  really  pitied  me,  you 
would  show  your  pity  by  trying  to  help,  not  by  reproaches  and 
railing.     You  are  young,  and  do  not  understand ' 

Indistinct  protest. 

'  At  any  rate,  he  is  really  in  love  now,  and  who  knows  what  it 
may  do  for  him?'  and  Lady  Ainslie  resolutely  set  herself  to 
compose  her  paragraphs  and  calculate  their  effect. 

This  had  taken  place  about  twelve  o'clock  ;  by  five  the  same 
afternoon  Captain  Ainslie  was  brought  home  in  a  dogcart,  having 
been  trundled  down  the  hill-path  in  a  wheelbarrow.  He  really 
was  badly  hurt,  and  made  as  little  of  his  pain  as  anybody  could. 
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But  he  did  not  wish  to  rise  from  the  couch  to  which  the 
doctor  ordered  him,  and  submitted  to  rest  and  low  diet  with 
praiseworthy  dociUty. 

Dr.  McWhinnock  pronounced  that  the  dislocated  joint  which 
he  had  set  must  remain  absolutely  immovable  for  some  days ;  nay, 
in  confidence  he  told  Lady  Carnoustie  that  it  might  have  to  be 
kept  so  for  some  weeks  to  come.  It  had  been  an  awkward  wrench, 
and  though  the  case  was  a  perfectly  straightforward  one,  he  could 
not  take  it  upon  himself  to  say  what  time  might  be  required  before 
Captain  Ainslie  could  be  as  he  was  before.  The  captain  would 
certainly  have  to  lie  still  for  a  bit.  Then  he  would  go  about  upon 
crutches,  and  could  be  taken  out  for  drives ;  but  as  for  his  mount- 
ing the  paddle-boxes  of  steamers  and  the  box-seats  of  coaches, 
and  careering  away  on  a  tour  of  pleasure  all  over  the  Highlands, 
it  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Lady  Carnoustie  looked  very  grave  as  she  listened. 
Then  McWhinnock,  understanding  the  gravity,  pressed  her 
closer.  He  owned  the  accident  was  unfortunate  and  incon- 
venient. No  doubt  the  captain  was  already  fretting  over  the 
amount  of  annoyance  he  was  causing,  and  provoked  with  himself 
for  being  the  cause  of  disarranging  everyone's  plans;  but  the  poor 
young  gentleman  could  not  help  it.  Anyone  might  stumble  over 
the  stones  on  the  moors.  They  were  one  mass  of  loose  stones,  as 
her  ladyship  knew.  He  had  heard  authorities  say  that  nowhere 
in  Scotland  was  the  glacial  development  more  extraordinary  than 
in  the  island,  and  naturally  a  stranger  would  not  step  as  carefully 
as  one  who  knew  the  place.  Then  the  worthy  doctor  started 
afresh. 

Lord  Carnoustie,  he  affirmed,  had  been  very  huffy  both  with 
Captain  Ainslie  for  falling,  and  with  himself  for  saying  it  was  easy 
to  fall  on  his  lordship's  moor ;  but  her  ladyship  would  be  more 
reasonable,  more  ready  to  allow  that  the  hill-side  was  not  as 
smooth  walking  as  it  looked. 

'  Oh,  I  have  always  said  there  were  dangerous  places,'  said 
she. 

*  Just  so.  Your  ladyship  has  observed  that  ?  So  I  thought. 
I  told  Captain  Ainslie  that  some  of  us — meaning  your  ladyship — 
had  often  remarked  upon  the  dangerous  footing.  Lord  Carnoustie 
takes  it  for  certain  that  everyone  is  as  sure  of  foot  as  himself.' 

But  what  Lady  Carnoustie  wanted  to  know  was  not  whether 
or  not  the  patient  had  been  to  blame  in  the  first  instance,  but  for 
how  long  she  should  have  him  on  her  hands  now.     As  far  as  she 
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could  gather,  there  was  no  chance  of  Captain  Ainslie's  being  well 
enough  to  leave  with  the  rest  early  in  the  following  week,  and 
what  if  they  insisted  on  waiting  for  him  ? 

By  this  time  she  was  beginning  to  have  had  enough  of  her 
visitors.  They  were  not  oflFensive ;  they  were  one  and  all  doing 
their  best  to  be  accommodating — indeed,  no  people  to  be  there 
at  all,  could  have  been  less  burdensome.  But  what  was  all  very 
well  for  a  short  and  fixed  limit  of  time,  might  turn  into  a  prospect 
too  terrible  to  contemplate,  if  its  horizon  were  dim  and  distant. 

For  a  few  mornings  she  had  found  herself  quite  able  to  sit 
up  in  state  over  her  wool-work,  with  I^ady  Ainslie  ensconced  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sofa ;  to  take  her  for  a  drive  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  turn  in  the  garden  before  dinner ;  and,  being  in  very 
fair  health  at  the  time,  she  had  rejoiced  in  being  thus  able  to  do 
her  part  in  hospitality.  She  had  devoted  herself  to  her  guest, 
according  to  old-fashioned  ideas  on  the  subject ;  never  left  her 
alone  for  a  minute  of  the  day,  save  during  the  single  hour 
which  etiquette  permitted  for  the  writing  of  supposititious  letters, 
and  prepared  herself  heroically  for  the  fatigue  of  each  even- 
ing's elaborate  toilette,  and  the  later  hours  which  it  was  thought 
requisite  to  keep  under  the  circumstances. 

Ordinarily,  she  rarely  remained  in  the  drawing-room  after  ten 
o'clock,  but  it  was  a  full  hour  later  every  night  before  she  rose  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  company  of  consequence  was  being  enter- 
tained at  the  castle. 

To  go  on  with  all  this  ?  And  that  not  for  one,  two,  or  three 
days  more,  but  indefinitely  ?  Lady  Carnoustie  called  her  elder 
daughters  into  her  private  sitting-room,  and  frankly  owned  she 
could  not  do  it. 

Louisa  and  Joanna  were  quite  sure  she  could  not.  It  would 
be  far  too  much  for  dear  mamma.  She  would  herself  be  knocked 
up  next. 

Dear  mamma  then  put  it  to  them — Could  Captain  Ainslie 
remain  behind,  and  let  the  others  depart  ? 

The  docile  pair  glanced  at  each  other,  and  their  leader's  foot 
began  to  tap  the  floor.  What  were  they  waiting  for  ?  Surely 
they  could  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  ?  Why  should 
Captain  Ainslie  not  stay  ?  The  sisters'  brows  cleared,  and,  per- 
ceiving simultaneously  what  was  expected  of  them,  they  hastened 
to  assure  the  speaker  that,  strange  and  peculiar  as  such  a  course 
might  be,  it  was  open. 

'  You  think  he  could  stay  ? ' 
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They  thought  so ;  they  really  thought  so. 

*We  could  hardly  let  him  go,'  proceeded  Lady  Carnoustie. 
'  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  suppose  he  coiddL  go.  But  it  is  very 
awkward ;  it  is  very  tiresome.  And  Dr.  McWhinnock  looks  at 
me  as  if  he  thought  I  were  some  cruel  monster,  merely  because  I 
do  not  jump  at  the  idea  and  am  not  transported  with  delight !  I 
wonder  how  Dr.  McWhinnock  would  like  to  have  a  young  man 
laid  up  at  his  house — especially  such  a  flighty  young  man  as  this 

Captain  Ainslie?     I — I upon  my  word,   it  is    exceedingly 

troublesome/ 

But,  troublesome  or  not,  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  a  vast  deal  preferable  to  have  Bob  by  himself  than  Bob 
with  father,  mother,  and  sister  in  addition. 


CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

BOB,  BY  fflMSELF. 


Simple,  however,  as  such  a  decision  was  when  arrived  at  in  family 
conclave,  it  proved  to  be  by  no  means  so  easy  to  carry  into  eflFect, 
as  many  a  host  and  hostess  will  understand. 

Guests  who  have  been  welcomed  with  effusion,  who  like  their 
quarters,  and  find  that  no  one  else  is  expected  consequent  on 
their  departure,  are  often  more  than  a  match  for  their  entertainers 
when  it  comes  to  a  tussle  on  the  point.  Are  they  to  go  on  a 
certain  date  or  not  ? 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should  go,  except  that 
they  have  stayed  long  enough,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
latter,  and  these  views  hospitality  sternly  demands  should  be 
kept  in  the  background. 

Wherefore,  when  the  half-hearted  suggestion  has  been  met  by 
the  faint  demur  or  the  ill-assumed  regret,  the  real  tug-of-war 
begins. 

*  No,  really,  we  have  trespassed  long  enough.  You  must  be 
quite  tired  of  us  by  this  time,'  protests  Madame  Guest.  (N.B. — 
Be  sure  it  is  the  women  who  have  this  part  of  the  work  to  do.) 

*  Not  at  all.  Pray  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Only  we 
must  not  keep  you  all  to  ourselves.  We  must  not  detain  you 
from  more  amusing  places,'  murmurs  Madame  Host. 

Madame  Guest  then  assures  her  that  no  spot  on  earth  can  be 
more  amusing,  more  congenial  than  Hum-drum  Deadly-Dulness, 
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where  she  only  wishes  she  had  not  already  paid  her  delightful 
visit,  &c.,  &c. 

Madame  Host  (rathered  scared)  is  %o  pleased,  %o  rejoiced  that 
she  and  hers  have  been  able  to  do  a  little  for  their  kind  friends, 
and  next  time  they  will  endeavour  to  have  a  few  others  to  meet 
them;  and  she  does  hope  Madame  Guest  will  not  be  so  long 
again  in  coming  to  Hum-drum  Deadly-Dulness,  &c.,  &c. 

Really  Madame  Guest  can  hardly  say.  Life  is  so  uncertain. 
It  may  be  years  before  such  another  happy  meeting  can  be 
arranged.  (This  is  meant  to  suggest :  '  Keep  us  now,  and  perhaps 
we  will  let  you  off  in  the  future.  "  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush." ') 

If  Madame  Host  has  a  tolerable  amount  of  backbone,  she  will, 
however,  reject  this  bait  and  maintain  a  resolute  silence,  and 
then  the  more  subtle  test  of  the  angler's  skill  is  called  into  play. 

*  How  many  posts  a  day  do  you  have,  dear  ? ' 

Usually  the  answer  will  be :  '  Two.  One  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.' 

*  Oh,  then  there  is  still  a  possibility  ? '  Half-audible  murmur, 
as  though  to  herself. 

Madame  Host,  if  quick-witted,  is  on  the  alert  in  an  instant, 
and  declines  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  *  possibility.'  She 
has  a  shrewd  idea  that  it  will  land  her  in  quicksands.  There 
have  been  lamentations  earlier  in  the  day  over  the  non-arrival  of 
some  important  document. 

Instead,  she  now  starts  on  a  lengthy  dissertation  regarding 
postal  arrangements,  from  them  digresses  to  parcel  posts,  six- 
penny telegrams,  hal^enny  cards,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Gladstone  reached,  she  is  safe  for  the  time  being. 

It  signifies  little  to  her  that  Madame  Guest  is  distraite  and 
unresponsive.  She  only  desires  to  tide  over  the  evil  interview, 
and  bring  it  to  a  close  under  the  impression  on  both  sides  that 
the  hour  of  departure  is  to  remain  fixed. 

Fortune  favouring  her,  she  may,  if  she  be  a  clever  woman  and 
well  up  to  her  business,  achieve  this  end.  But  alas !  Fortune  is 
more  apt  to  jeer  and  point  the  finger  than  to  render  aid  under 
the  circumstances ;  and  Madame  Guest  is  not  far  wrong  in  holding 
on  like  grim  death  to  the  chance  of  something  or  other  turning 
up  which  shall  compel  the  proffered  renewal  of  hospitality. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  will  be  wrung  out  of  the  male 
contingent  of  the  party.  *  Hang  it  all ! '  say  they.  '  What  could 
we  do  ?     The  poor  people  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  and  we  only 
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meant  to  be  civil,  when  they  caught  us  up,  and — and — it  wasn't 
our  fault,  anyway.' 

Thus  in  the  case  before  us,  when  the  unfortunate  Lady  Car- 
noustie, at  some  violence  to  her  own  feelings,  had  let  hint  after 
hint  go  by,  and  had  even  contrived  to  be  busy  and  deaf  to  Lady 
Ainslie's  lively  astonishment  and  regret,  expressed  aside  to  her 
daughter  over  the  unfortunate  change  of  route  which  would  have 
to  be  made,  consequent  on  the  result  of  a  letter  received,  and 
which  was  handed  ostentatiously  to  Alice  to  read,  it  was  Lord 
Carnoustie — Lord  Carnoustie  who  was  sick  to  death  of  his  visitors, 
with  the  exception  of  Bob,  who  suited  him  by  sheer  force  of  con- 
trast, and  whose  whimsical  aflfectations  and  anecdotes  were 
diverting — it  was  he  who  made  all  his  wife's  precautions  of  none 
eflFect. 

Perceiving  that  the  women  were  invincible,  and  that  even 
Penelope,  whilst  she  showed  genuine  regret  for  the  loss  of  her 
new  companion — indeed  the  little  weathercock  had  whirled  round, 
and  was  now  full  of  Alice  Ainslie  and  of  a  new  piece  of  fun 
into  which  Alice  had  initiated  her,  namely,  riding  about  all 
over  the  country  on  the  broad-backed  Shetland  ponies  be- 
longing to  the  home  farm — perceiving,  we  say,  that  even  Pene- 
lope could  only  groan  into  Alice's  ear,  not  daring  to  give  vent 
to  what  she  felt  by  so  much  as  a  syllable  (a  syllable,  at  least, 
which  could  be  utilised),  the  hapless  dowager,  divining  that  in 
the  bluflF  old  lord  himself  lay  her  only  hope,  threw  her  last  die. 

She  hardly  expected  any  good  to  accrue  from  it.  She  was 
half  afraid  of  Carnoustie,  mistaking  for  pride  and  ill-humour 
what  was  in  reality  a  mixture  of  shyness  and  awe  on  his  part- 
He  had  a  great  opinion  of  women  of  the  world  such  as  herself. 
He  did  not  like  them  ;  he  did  not  feel  at  ease  with  them.  But 
although  he  had  lived  for  so  long  out  of  society,  he  had  lingering 
recollections  of  the  gay  whirl  without  his  gates,  which  made 
him  anxious  not  to  be  despised  by  the  votaries  of  fashion. 
Indeed,  he  had  a  far  greater  respect  for  a  giddy  dame  of  quality, 
or  for  a  smart,  feather-pated  youth  who  was  the  rage  for  the  time 
being,  than  Lady  Carnoustie  at  all  approved. 

'  Why  should  we  mind  what  people  of  that  stamp  think  ? ' 
she  had  loftily  observed  when  her  husband  somewhat  uneasily 
suggested  cutting  short  the  long  sermon  and  prayers  in  vogue  at 
the  castle  on  Sunday  evenings.       You  yourself  say  the  Ainslies 

are  not  religious ' 

*  Well,  neither  are  we. 
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*  Carnoustie ! ' 

*  We're  not — not  particularly.  We  never  set  up  to  be.  Hoots ! 
We  do  well  enough  ;  but  if  we  were  really  religious  people,  like 
some  people  I  know,  we  would  be  very  different  from  what  we 
are.  Well,  well,'  perceiving  indignant  remonstrance  on  her  brow, 
*  well,  well ;  maybe  you  are — or  you  think  yourself  so,  because 
you  give  away  a  wheen  *  books  and  tracts,  and  go  to  church,  and 
to  sacrament,  and  pick  out  the  longest  sermons  you  can  find  for 
me  to  read  while  you  sleep ; — but  I  know  what  I  call  religion. 
My  mother — rest  her  soul ! — was  a  religious  woman.  How  she 
taught  us,  prayed  with  us,  set  us  an  example !  All  the  country- 
side reverenced  her — she  fed  them,  doctored  them,  visited  every 
house  within  her  reach — the  poor  blessed  her  name — ay,  and  not 
the  poor  only,  Carnoustie  Castle  was  a  house  of  God  in  those  days  ; 
the  fame  of  it  was  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland.  God  help  me !  I'm  an  unworthy  son  of  such  a  mother ; ' 
and,  to  the  infinite  consternation  of  his  amazed  spouse,  the  old  man's 
voice  had  broken,  and  his  grey  head  had  sunk  upon  his  breast. 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  been  unable  to  utter  a  word.  By-and- 
by  she  had  crept  away  to  her  closet  more  humbled  and  shaken 
than  she  had  been  for  years  ;  and  thereafter  and  for  some  time 
subsequently  her  speech  was  gentler,  and  her  decisions  less  hard 
and  dictatorial,  than  any  had  remembered  them  before. 

It  had  cut  her  to  the  soul  to  be  told  the  truth  in  her  husband's 
homely,  unsparing  words. 

She  had  taken  not  only  her  own  piety,  but  that  of  all  the 
family  and  household,  for  granted.  She  abhorred  the  pleasures 
and  pursuits  of  the  world ;  she  turned  her  back  upon  every  form 
of  dissipation ;  she  shrank  from  fashionable  society.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  was  strict  in  exacting  from  one  and  all  beneath  her 
sway  conformity  to  religious  observances,  and  woe  betide  the 
child  or  the  servant  who  sought  to  evade  them;  she  ordered 
largely  from  tract  societies,  and  though  she  did  not  herself  peruse 
the  literature  with  which  the  house  was  thus  supplied,  she  had  it 
lying  about,  and  anyone  who  asked  could  have ;  and  she  lay  on  her 
sofa  and  lamented  that  other  matrons  and  maids  were  not  as  she 
and  her  daughters. 

But  that,  of  course,  was  not  as  Lady  Carnoustie  saw  it. 
Indeed,  she  had,  as  we  say,  taken  her  piety  in  a  ga  va  sane  dire 
fashion. 

To  have  her  husband  all  at  once  turn  upon  her,  and  com- 

»  'Few; 
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pare  her  with  his  mother !  Her  bosom  swelled  'twixt  wounded 
pride  and  startled  discomfiture.  It  was  too  bad  of  Caruoustie ; 
and  yet  she  felt  with  an  inner  perturbation  and  trembling  that 
he  who  had  thus  smote  her  in  the  tenderest  point  had  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  displeasure,  and  that  there  were  in  his 
plain  dealing  an  earnestness  and  a  disregard  of  consequences 
which  could  have  been  induced  by  no  ordinary  conviction.  And 
he  had  told  her  that  she  slept  whilst  he  read !  Now,  it  was 
a  fact  that  her  ladyship,  who  was  no  reader,  nor  yet  listener, 
never  could  keep  properly  awake  during  the  Sunday  lecture, 
and  was  for  ever  catching  herself  dozing  off,  and  wondering 
whether  anyone  else  had  caught  her.  She  felt  that  she  could 
never  dare  again  to  let  herself  go,  and  accordingly  not  a  word  did 
she  say  when  Carnoustie,  with  an  inkling  of  how  the  land  lay, 
pursued  hot-foot  the  advantage  he  had  gained. 

*  I  think  I'll  just  go  on  with  this  book.  I  like  it  better  than 
yon,'  he  remarked  easily,  after  the  Sunday  which  became  known 
in  family  annals  thereafter  as  *  The  Ainslie  Sunday,'  and  though 
he  spoke  boldly,  and  looked  full  in  her  face  as  he  did  so,  she 
only  replied,  'Very  well,  my  dear ; '  a  piece  of  acquiescence  over 
which  the  recreant  had  many  a  secret  chuckle.  *  I  should  have 
taken  her  in  hand  sooner,'  he  told  himself. 

This  is  not  so  much  of  a  digression  as  it  may  seem  to  our 
readers.  We  wish  it  to  be  comprehended  how  at  this  especicd 
moment  Lord  Carnoustie  was  riding  with  a  high  hand  in  the 
family,  also  why  his  wife  did  not  care  to  pass  animadversions  on 
his  respectfiil  aversion  to  his  principal  lady  visitor,  and  call  him 
over  the  coals  to  be  at  once  more  civil  and  less  yielding. 

His  plan  was  to  give  himself  as  little  trouble  as  he  could 
about  Lady  Ainslie,  while  at  the  same  time  resolute  that  everyone 
else  should  be  at  her  beck  and  call. 

*  Whatever  you  do,  don't  have  her  going  away  and  saying  we 
live  in  a  beggarly  way  and  don't  know  the  fashions,  and  are  behind- 
hand,  and  all  that,'  he  cried ;  for  he  and  nurse  Alison  had  this  in 
common,  that  each  yearned  to  be  thought  d  la  mode,  though  the 
old  nurse  was  so  far  ahead  of  her  master  that  she  would  have  been 
really  happy  to  be  so,  while  the  moil  and  trouble  of  it  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  him,  and  he  only  coveted  the  semblance.  *  Stick 
up  to  her,  all  of  ye !  Talk  scandal,  and  trumpery,  and  let  her  think 
ye're  as  well  up  to  all  the  London  trash  as  she  and  her  set.  Don't 
drag  the  Souttera  into  the  conversation.  There  is  no  need  to  say 
anything  about  the  Soutters.     Yery  worthy  people;   but  Lady 
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Ainslie  won't  care  to  be  bothered  with  such  as  them ;  and  she 
will  stare  if  we  have  nobody  to  talk  about  but  my  factor  and 
his  sisters.  There's  Bedwood — cram  Eedwood  down  her  throat. 
There  is  no  need  for  her  to  know  he  is  only  here  for  a  few  months, 
or  so.  Make  as  much  as  ye  can  of  him  and  that  friend  of  his — 
though,  between  ourselves,  Merriman's  a  vulgarish  fellow.  I  had 
not  noticed  him  before  the  other  night;  but  when  he  came  out  in 
talk  after  dinner,  and  I  looked  at  him  with  Sir  Eobert's  eyes,  and 
still  more  with  the  eyeglass  of  the  Bob  creature,  I  saw  we  were 
wrong  in  having  him  ;  not  that  we  could  help  ourselves  ;  we  could 
not  have  left  him  out  of  the  invitation ;  but  it  was  a  pity  it 
happened  so.  Bedwood  has  him  because  he  is  a  good  shot,  of 
course ;  and  that's  what  we  must  make  Lady  Ainslie  understand. 
For  all  her  fine-ladyisms,  she  has  the  sense  to  know  that  many  a 
man  gets  an  invitation  in  the  shooting  season  who  would  never  be 
thought  of  out  of  it.' 

He  had  himself  instructed  her  ladyship  on  the  point  and  found 
her  more  than  amiable.  He  was  not  to  know  that  he  might  have 
said  anything  with  equal  impunity ;  that  the  wildest  statements 
and  most  perplexing  arguments  would  have  received  her  assenting 
smile,  so  long  as  he  would  ofiFer  her  a  ready  arm  in  to  dinner,  and 
bid  her  a  cheery  '  Good  night '  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  each 
day  talk  of  something  to  be  done  or  seen  on  the  next. 

She  was  perfectly  right  in  surmising  that  such  planning  was 
not  accidental,  that  it  was  a  delicate  way  of  saying  '  Our  house  is 
still  at  your  disposal,  and  shall  be  so  till  you  of  your  own  free 
will  abandon  it;'  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  she  dared,  she 
tacitly  accepted  the  position.  But  at  length  the  moment  had 
come  when  something  must  be  said,  and  it  was,  as  our  readers 
know,  only  a  few  hours  before  Captain  Ainslie's  opportune  accident 
that  mother  and  daughter  decided  to  break  the  spell. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  varied  feelings  and  secret 
consultations  to  which  the  new  turn  of  aflFairs  gave  rise. 

They  may  be  surmised  by  all;  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  party 
had  to  make  certain  concessions,  but  that  at  length  the  sturdy 
dictum  of  that  arbiter  of  fate,  the  doctor,  brought  the  situation  to 
a  close  in  a  manner  fairly  satisfactory  to  all. 

Dr.  McWhinnock  bluntly  told  his  patient  that  he  must  remain 
where  he  was  and  as  he  was  for  some  weeks  to  come ;  and  turning 
to  Lady  Ainslie,  who  stood  by,  as  unceremoniously  informed  her 
that  it  would  be  nonsense  for  herself  or  any  of  her  family  to  put 
themselves  out  by  staying  on  at  Carnoustie  Castle,  for  that  *  the 
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captain '  would  be  far  better  left  quietly  behind  to  complete  his 
cure  without  so  many  fussing  round  him. 

'  The  captain '  grinned  as  the  doctor  spoke. 

'  You  tramp  to-morrow,  mater/  he  remarked,  placidly. 

*  Yes,  oh,  certainly ;  we  could  not  wish  to  inflict  ourselves  a 
day  longer  on  our  kind  friends  than  is  absolutely  necessary,'  replied 
she,  scarcely  knowing  whether  to  be  pleased  or  rueful.  '  Indeed, 
I  am  quite  ashamed  already.  We  have  been  here  ten  days  as  it 
is  '  (this  was  to  remind  her  hearers  that  they  had  not  been  longer) — 
'  ten  days  is  quite  a  visitation ;  but  then,  one  has  to  make  such 
an  efiFort  to  get  to  these  out-of-the-way  places,  and  one  can  come 
so  seldom — still,  of  course,  we  are  being  anxiously  expected  else- 
where ;  so  that  if  I  am  really  assured  we  caji  be  spared  fix)m  my 
poor  son's  side ; '  and  the  lady  assumed  an  interrogative  accent, 
and  addressed  herself  to  the  doctor  with  impressiveness. 

*  Ye  can  be  spared  pairfetly,  my  leddy.  'Deed,  to  speak  plain 
truth,  he'U  do  best  withoot  ye,'  rejoined  Dr.  McWhinnock  in  his 
broadest,  driest  accent.  Then  he  paused  and  remarked  medita- 
tively, *  There's  a  good  boat  to-morrow  at  noon.' 


( To  be  contitiued,) 
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Polar  Bear  Shooting 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Greenland.' 


THE  polar  bear  diflfers  from  its  brown  cousin  not  only  in  colour, 
but  in  being  the  possessor  of  a  more  elongated  body,  higher 
hind  quarters,  and  a  longer  neck.  It  considerably  exceeds  the 
former  in  size  and  strength,  and  by  reason  of  its  somewhat  shorter 
ears  and  smaller  e^es  has  a  wilder  expression.  It  is  a  majestic 
animal,  moving  in  ordinary  circumstances  with  the  quietness  and 
security  of  a  despot  conscious  of  his  own  invincible  superiority ; 
but  though  large  and  heavy  it  is  remarkably  agile,  and  can  cover 
the  most  uneven  ice  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  powerful 
fore-limbs  are  its  usual  weapon,  and  well  it  knows  how  to  use 
them ;  a  single  blow  is  often  enough  to  despatch  a  seal. 

Its  principal  food  consists  of  the  flesh  of  seal  and  walrus,  but 
it  also  condescends  to  the  carcases  of  whales,  the  larger  kinds  of 
fish,  and  other  aquatic  animals,  and  even,  for  want  of  anything 
better,  to  marine  vegetables.  It  wanders  about  continually  in 
search  of  seal,  generally  against  the  wind,  as  it  has  a  good  nose. 
That  it  can  smell  the  seal  so  far  oflF  must  also  be  attributed  to 
the  pure  air  which  uninterrupted  sweeps  the  surface  of  the  ice 
in  these  high  latitudes.  In  catching  its  prey  it  often  shows 
remarkable  cunning.  Although  a  good  swimmer  and  diver,  it 
cannot  reach  the  seal  in  the  water,  but  must  take  them  on  the 
ice.  This  is  no  easy  task,  for  the  seal  is  wary,  hears  and  sees  well, 
and  always  keeps  close  to  the  edge  of  the  floe  in  order  to  be  able 
to  take  to  the  water  at  the  first  approach  of  danger.  The  bear, 
however,  knows  well  enough  how  to  outwit  it ;  it  marks  the  seal 
at  some  distance,  and  then  creeps  forward  under  cover  of  projec- 
tions and  pieces  of  ice ;  to  deaden  the  sound  it  twists  its  feet  in 
such  a  way  that  the  hairy  side  is  underneath,  and  in  this  manner 
succeeds  in  coming  noiselessly  on  its  victim.  If  the  ice  be  flat 
»  Translated  by  E.  H.  Hearr,  from  Norsk  Idratshladet, 
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and  offer  no  shelter,  the  bear  dives  under  the  floes  and  appears 
suddenly  in  the  opening  near  which  the  seal  is  lying.  Even  when 
basking  on  a  lonely  floe  in  open  water  it  is  not  safe,  for  the  bear 
glides  noiselessly  down  from  the  ice,  swims  out  towards  the  floe 
with  only  its  nose  visible  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  when 
at  a  suitable  distance,  dives  completely  under  and  comes  up  close 
to  the  seal.  It  has  been  observed  how,  like  the  Eskimo,  the  bear 
will  lie  for  hours  watching  the  seal-holes — holes  which  the  seal 
keep  open  in  the  ice  to  enable  them  to  get  upon  it — ^ready  to 
strike  with  its  paw  the  first  which  is  incautious  enough  to  stick 
its  head  up. 

The  smaller  seal  are  an  easy  prey,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  bladder-nose  and  walrus  may  cost  it  many  a  hard  fight.  I 
saw  a  place  where  a  fight  of  this  kind  had  taken  place  between  a 
bladder-nose  and  a  bear,  and  the  marks  in  the  snow  showed  them 
to  have  been  two  mighty  warriors.  The  body  of  the  bladder- 
nose  was  still  lying  there,  part  of  the  blubber  had  been  eaten  up, 
but  the  flesh  lay  untouched,  and  the  marks  and  gashes  proved 
that  it  had  not  given  in  without  a  struggle. 

In  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  bear  has  happy  days ; 
it  is  then  that  the  seal  bring  forth  their  young,  which  for  the 
first  three  weeks  cannot  go  into  the  water.  In  the  breeding- 
places  thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  lie  dotted  about  on 
the  ice,  and  the  bear  can  now  revel  in  its  favourite  dainties  of 
blood  and  blubber.  It  is  said  to  often  *  play '  with  these  poor 
innocents,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse — 
taking  them  in  its  mouth,  tossing  them  into  the  air,  rolling  them 
like  a  ball  across  the  ice,  striking  them  so  that  they  fall  over — 
and  then,  perhaps  after  taking  a  bite,  to  leave  the  young  seal  half- 
de€id  and  begin  its  game  afresh  with  a  new  one. 

The  polar  bear  is  an  intelligent  and  crafty  animal,  but  it  is 
cursed  with  an  intense  curiosity,  which  Arctic  travellers  have 
often  discovered  to  their  cost  when  they  have  left  bags  and  such 
like  things  behind  them  on  the  ice.  The  contents  of  these  have 
often  been  thoroughly  ransacked,  everything  eatable  devoured, 
and  what  the  bear  has  been  unable  to  consume — such  as  tin  boxes 
and  articles  of  that  kind — has  been  broken  in  pieces,  while  other 
things  they  have  dragged  with  them  a  long  distance. 

Whether  or  not  the  polar  bear  hibernates  during  the  winter 
has  not  yet  been  clearly  established,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
the  femfiJe  produces  her  young  in  a  lair,  as  holes  left  by  them 
have  been  found  in  the  snow,  while  the  males  and  barren  females 
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wander  about  the  whole  winter.  The  pairing  season,  too,  has 
never  been  fnlly  determined.  Some  think  it  occurs  in  August, 
while  others,  like  Julius  Payer,  are  of  opinion  that,  unlike  other 
animals,  it  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  time,  as  small  cubs 
are  to  be  met  with  all  the  year  round.  As  a  general  rule,  how 
ever,  it  probably  pairs  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  mid- 
winter its  two  cubs  are  bom,  which  follow  the  mother  from  one 
to  two  years.  She  shows  the  greatest  tenderness  for  them,  and 
never  leaves  them  even  in  the  utmost  danger.  Of  this  we  find  many 
examples.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  she  was  most  careful 
when  she  had  small  cubs,  and  often  ran  away  with  them.  To  make 
them  keep  up  with  her  she  uses  many  devices,  sometimes  running  in 
front,  at  other  times  turning  to  hurry  them  along  by  pushing  them 
in  front  of  her  with  her  paws,  or  by  putting  her  head  between  their 
hind-legs  in  order  to  throw  them  forward,  and  thus  with  another 
short  run  and  a  repetition  of  the  former  manoeuvres  she  manages 
to  advance  with  astonishing  speed.  If  one  wounds  one  of  the  cubs, 
she  does  not  leave  it,  but  stands  and  defends  it  to  the  end.  So  long 
as  they  are  young,  too,  the  cubs  do  not  readily  leave  the  mother. 
I  knew  of  an  instance  where  the  two  small  cubs,  with  signs  of  the 
greatest  affection,  followed  the  body  of  their  mother,  which  had 
been  shot,  to  the  boat,  jumped  in  after  it,  sat  themselves  down  on 
it,  and  quietly  let  themselves  be  tfien  on  board. 

The  polar  bear  is  not  a  sociable  animal,  and  the  males  and 
females  do  not  go  about  in  company;  the  two  cubs  generally 
keep  together  for  some  time  after  they  have  left  the  mother,  and 
are  also  occasionally  to  be  found  near  her  after  she  has  again  had 
young  ones  ;  sometimes  even  all  five  are  to  be  met  with  together, 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  solitary  animal.  It  is  generally  on  the  alert 
at  night,  but  keeps  quiet  during  the  day. 

On  the  subject  of  the  polar  bear's  courage  and  ferocity  there 
is  great  divergence  of  opinion ;  some  maintain  it  is  very  dangerous, 
while  others  scorn  it  altogether.  I  think  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  mainly  attributable  to  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it 
has  been  met.  If  it  has  plenty  of  food  it  cares  little  about  human 
beings.  Sometimes  at  the  season  for  capturing  the  young  seal 
it  has  come  up,  smelt  at  the  skins,  and  quietly  gone  its  way  again 
without  showing  any  signs  of  enmity.  In  Spitzbergen  and  South 
Oreenland,  where  it  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  people  and  being 
pursued,  it  flees  at  the  sight  of  them.  But  if  met  in  a  region 
where  it  seldom  sees  human  beings,  as,  for  instance,  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  and  with  an  empty  stomach,  one  will  soon  find  out 
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that  it  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It  happened  several  times  daring 
the  German  expedition  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in  1869-70 
that  the  crew  were  attacked  by  bears,  one  of  the  members, 
Borgen  by  name,  even  being  dragged  a  considerable  distance. 
He  had  been  out  in  the  evening  to  read  the  thermometer,  which 
was  placed  on  land,  and  while  on  his  way  home  to  the  vessel  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  bear.  Having  no  time  to  aim,  he  tried  to 
frighten  it  with  the  bull's-eye  lantern  which  he  carried;  but 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  this,  the  bear  threw  him 
down,  bit  him  in  a  couple  of  places  in  the  head,  and  then  dragged 
him  some  distance.  His  cries  for  help  were  heard  on  board,  and 
his  Mends  hastened  to  the  spot.  On  hearing  the  shots  which 
were  fired  with  the  intention  of  frightening  it,  the  bear  retired  a 
few  paces,  but  returned,  and  seizing  the  man  again  dragged  him 
with  him  at  a  gallop  over  the  uneven  ice.  At  last  it  ran  away 
for  good.  Borgen  was  badly  wounded,  but  recovered,  and,  thanks 
to  the  thick  fiir  cap  he  wore,  his  head  was  saved  from  being 
crushed.  But  we  have  examples,  too,  of  how  easily  the  bear  can 
be  frightened  at  times. 

One  of  Dr.  Kane's  followers  who  was  awakened  by  the  growling 
of  a  bear  which  had  put  its  head  in  at  the  tent-door,  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  thrusting  a  box  of  lighted  sulphur  matches 
under  its  nose,  an  insult  which  it  magnanimously  forbore  to 
revenge  and  took  itself  oflF. 

Polar  bear-shooting,  with  the  present  quick-loading  guns,  is 
not  attended  with  any  particular  danger,  though  the  animal  is 
very  tenacious  of  life.  Even  when  shot  through  the  heart  it  is 
able  to  go  some  distance  before  falUng.  A  bullet  through  the 
brain  or  vertebrae  of  the  neck  is  the  most  fatal,  and  it  generally 
falls  without  moving  a  limb.  Walrus-hunters,  like  the  Eskimo, 
often  use  a  harpoon  ;  but  this  may  have  dangerous  consequences, 
as  it  has  powerful  jaws  and  knows  how  to  parry  the  strokes 
with  the  greatest  adroitness.  Scoresby  tells  us  of  a  polar  bear 
which  bit  an  iron  harpoon  half  an  inch  thick  right  across. 

In  hopes  that  it  may  be  of  interest,  I  propose  to  give  a  few 
extracts  from  my  diary  on  polar  bear-shooting  on  the  coast  of 
Greenland. 

After  a  sojourn  of  three  and  a  half  months  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  we  were  unfortunate  enough  at  the  end  of  June  to  get 
frozen  in  on  the  east  coast  at  about  66°  50'  N.,  where  we  continued 
to  lie  for  a  month.  This  was  the  more  deplorable  as  it  was  just 
the  best  time  for  seal-catching;  but  one  must  submit  to  fate 
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and  we  consoled  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could  by  bear-shooting. 
My  diary,  however,  written  on  board  the  Viking^  sealer,  of  Arendal, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Axel  Krefbing,  shall  tell  the  tale. 

Jime  28. — ^As  I  lay  peacefully  this  morning  dreaming  of  bears 
which  I  never  got  hold  of,  I  was  awakened  by  a  whisper  in  my 
ear,  '  You  had  better  turn  out,  for  we  have  got  a  bear  right  under 
the  ship's  side.'  Hardly  had  I  heard  the  word  '  bear '  before  I 
sprang  up,  rubbed  my  eyes,  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the 
second  mate,  who  continued  whispering  as  if  the  bear  were  out- 
side the  cabin-door,  '  You  must  look  sharp.'  And  look  sharp  I 
did,  for  I  was  up  and  on  deck  in  a  moment  with  rifle  and 
cartridges.  Quite  right — there  was  the  bear  within  range,  quietly 
and  reflectively  walking  backwards  and  forwards,  and  stopping 
now  and  then  to  sniflf  the  air  and  scrutinise  the  ship  which  was 
evidently  a  novelty.  There  is  no  hurry,  I  thought ;  I  can  very 
well  wait.and  enjoy  the  sight  of  this  splendid  proud  animal  till 
the  Captain  comes.  But  why  does  he  not  come  ?  Yes,  there  he 
is  at  last,  and  I  was  just  turning  to  speak  to  him  when  I  heard 
a  report ;  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent  I  rushed  up  in  order  that  I  too 
might  at  least  send  a  shot  after  the  bear  on  his  journey ;  but  no, 
undisturbed  by  such  trifles  he  still  walked  quietly  about,  although 
the  bullet  had  struck  the  snow  close  beside  him.  The  shot  was 
from  one  of  the  seal-shooters,  who  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self. It  was  therefore  best  to  make  our  way  on  to  the  ice  with- 
out further  delay ;  once  down  I  crept  along  and  was  soon  within 
range,  but  the  bear  had  meanwhile  caught  sight  of  me,  and  had 
gone  up  on  to  a  hummock  or  crag  of  ice  to  reconnoitre.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight.  I  aimed  just  behind  the  shoulder — one  does  not 
shoot  in  the  head  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  skull  and  skin — pulled 

the  trigger  of  my  rifle,  and it  missed  fire.     It  was  fatal,   and 

to  make  everything  complete  the  cartridge  stuck  fast,  so  that  I 
nearly  tore  all  my  nails  off  in  getting  it  out ;  at  last,  however,  it 
slipped  out,  and  I  was  ready  to  begin  again.  Luckily  the  bear, 
instead  of  running  away  as  I  had  expected,  approached,  and 
showed  me  his  broad  breast.  I  aimed  straight  into  the  whirl  of 
white  fur,  and  this  time  there  was  a  report.  Bruin  did  not  like 
his  reception ;  he  growled,  bit  the  ground,  fell  over  but  jumped 
up  again  directly,  and  started  off.  I  put  another  cartridge  into 
my  rifle,  and  sent  a  bullet  into  his  hind  quarters,  which  were  now 
the  only  visible  part  of  him.  A  new  growl,  and  a  still  more  hasty 
retreat.     I  followed  him  from  floe  to  floe,  but  at  last  they  became 
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too  far  apart  for  him  to  jump,  and  he  had  to  take  to  the  water. 
In  this  way  I  gained  on  him,  and  put  a  bullet  between  the 
shoulder-blades  just  as  he  was  climbing  up  the  other  side  of  a 
large  piece  of  ice.  He  was  done  for  now,  and  fell  back  into  the 
water,  looking  at  me  furiously  out  of  his  small  fiery  black  eyes,  but 
could  do  no  more.  Another  bullet,  and  his  sufferings  were  at  an  end. 
The  fog  meanwhile  had  become  so  thick  that  I  could  not  see 
the  vessel,  but  on  board  they  had  heard  the  shots,  and  concluded 
the  bear  had  fallen  a  victim.  Some  of  the  men  soon  came  up, 
and  we  dragged  him  on  board.  It  was  my  first  polar  bear,  and 
with  no  little  pride  did  I  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
Captain  and  the  others.  I  was  astonished  that  the  first  shot 
had  not  made  short  work  of  him ;  it  proved,  however,  on  closer 
examination,  that  the  bullet  (express  bullet  '450)  had  hit  him 
right  enough,  but  had  burst  in  the  layer  of  fat,  and  only  a  portion 
of  it  had  entered  the  breast.  The  same  thing  had  happened  with 
the  other  two  ;  they  had  caused  large  external  wounds,  but  had 
not  penetrated  far.  I  thought  next  time  I  went  bear  shooting  I 
would  take  good  care  to  use  something  stronger. 

June,  30. — It  is  10  p.m.  The  Captain  and  I  have  just  finished 
our  dinner — I  may  mention  in  passing  that  we  are  so  far  &shion- 
able  that  we  seldom  dine  before  eight  or  ten,  sometimes  not  till 
next  day — when  Hans,  one  of  the  shooters,  comes  in  to  say  that 
there  is  a  bear  close  by.  We  jump  up,  get  our  rifles,  and  start 
off,  at  our  leisure  be  it  said,  for  there  is  no  hurry — the  bear  is 
engaged  on  the  carcases  of  some  seal,  the  remains  of  our  last  catch. 
We  soon  see  and  make  towards  him,  but  the  ice  is  uneven,  and 
we  are  obliged  to  take  our  time.  At  last  we  mount  a  high 
hummock,  and  the  bear  catches  sight  of  us.  We  lie  down,  and 
without  hesitating  he  comes  straight  in  our  direction  with  his 
slowly  swaying  gait ;  a  well-grown  fellow  he  is,  and  gets  over  the 
ground  with  speed  although  he  seems  to  be  taking  it  so  quietly. 
He  is  already  behind  the  hummock  immediately  in  front  of  us, 
not  fifteen  yards  away ;  there  is  his  head  visible  over  the  edge, 
but  we  do  not  fire,  as  that  is  all  we  can  see  of  him,  and  he  does 
not  run  away.  A  fine  head  it  is  too,  the  forehead  as  broad  as  a 
barn-door,  not  to  exaggerate.  He  rolls  it  backwards  and  forwards 
for  a  Uttle  while,  then  disappears  altogether.  We  hold  our  rifles 
ready,  for  it  is  impossible  to  know  where  he  may  show  himself 
next.  Yes,  there  is  his  whole  body  appearing  on  the  side  of  the 
hummock,  his  breast  towards  us.     Both  our  shots  go  off  together, 
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the  bear  growls,  bites  his  breast,  staggers  back  a  couple  of  paces, 
and  then  falls.     He  soon  draws  his  last  breath. 

He  was  a  very  large  animal,  7  feet  7^  inches  long,  and  in  such 
good  condition  that  anybody  who  had  not  seen  him  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  layer  of  &t  on  his  body  was  in  some  places  3  to 
4i  inches  thick,  and  the  intestines  were  surrounded  and  inter- 
woven with  fet.  He  gave  altogether  over  thirty-eight  gallons  of 
oil.  The  bullets  had  hit  him  in  the  middle  of  the  breast  an  inch 
from  each  other,  and  had  penetrated  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
as  fiur  as  the  hind  quarters. 

July  3. — In  the  evening,  just  as  I  am  in  the  act  of  taking 
samples  of  deep-water,  I  am  interrupted  by  the  man  in  the  crow's- 
nest  (a  sharp  look-out  for  bear  is  always  kept)  informing  me  that 
there  is  a  bear  to  leeward  of  us.  Everybody  wakes  up  at  once, 
the  samples  are  incontinently  left,  and  after  having  glanced  in  the 
before-mentioned  direction  and  got  a  glimpse  of  him,  I  rush  down 
to  the  Captain  and  collect  my  things.  This  is  soon  done ;  the 
bear  meanwhile  has  vanished  behind  a  hummock,  and  after  having 
taken  our  bearings  for  this  we  start  off.  The  ice  is  less  passable 
than  usual,  and  we  have  to  take  many  jumps  and  side  routes.  But 
there  is  no  hurry,  the  most  important  thing  just  now  being  to 
keep  well  to  windward,  so  that  he  may  get  our  wind.  Once  he 
has  scented  us  we  may  be  sure  he  will  not  keep  us  long  waiting. 

At  last  there  is  only  one  jump  more  before  we  stand  on  the 
same  floe  as  the  bear.  I  jump,  but  alas  !  the  crust  of  snow  breaks 
beneath  my  feet,  and  I  stand  on  my  head,  luckily  to  reach  the  edge 
of  the  opposite  floe  with  my  arms  and  part  of  my  chest,  so  that 
I  get  off  this  time  with  the  reminder  and  a  pair  of  wet  legs.  The 
Captain  gets  over  too,  and  we  approach  the  hummock  behind 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Bruin  is  still  lying.  Meanwhile  every- 
thing is  quiet,  and  we  are  almost  beginning  to  be  anxious  when 
his  head  suddenly  appears  above  the  edge.  Immediately  we  lie 
down  flat  on  the  ice.  This  we  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  much 
to  arouse  the  bear's  curiosity  as  to  prevent  him  being  too  much 
impressed  by  our  savage  aspect  and  consequently  taking  himself 
off.  He  inspects  us  calmly  with  his  usual  annoying  patience — 
it  would  be  unjust  to  say  he  ever  hurries  himself — and  then  the 
head  disappears  every  now  and  then  behind  the  hummock  just  as 
slowly  as  it  reappears.  This  promises  to  be  a  waiting  game,  and 
we  have  not  selected  the  best  of  couches  in  the  middle  of  a  pool 
of  water.     At  last  he  gets  up  and  comes  jogging  along  towards  us. 
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complacently  sniflSng  the  smell  of  warm  meat ;  then  he  swings 
round  broadside  on,  and  the  moment  has  come.  The  Captain 
fires  first,  then  I ;  the  bear  plunges,  then  rears  and  falls  growling 
backwards ;  a  short  death-rattle,  and  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

The  crew  are  on  the  spot  immediately,  for  the  whole  incident 
has  been  watched  with  the  greatest  interest  from  mastheads  and 
yards.  The  bear  is  hauled  on  board  with  the  funeral  procession 
due  to  him,  and  is  soon  skinned  and  portioned  out,  for  young 
bear-hams  are  a  commodity  which  with  the  bear-eating  part  of  the 
crew  (some  of  them  retain  their  old  prejudice  and  think  bear's  flesh 
is  injurious)  meets  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  tongue 
and  heart,  especial  delicacies,  fall  to  the  share  of  the  hunters. 

July  4. — ^We  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  long  before  a  new  bear 
was  discovered  in  the  distance,  and  we  had  to  turn  out.  This 
time  I  again  took  my  express  rifle  to  make  quite  sure  if  solid 
bullets  were  really  preferable  to  hollow  ones,  and  Kristian, 
generally  called  the  Balloon,  a  quick  plucky  fellow,  was  allowed 
to  come  with  us.  The  way  to-day  was  rougher  than  usual, 
and  it  took  us  some  time  before  we,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  feet,  sighted  the  bear,  who  had  already  smelt  us,  for 
he  rose  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  get  a  better  view,  and  then  went 
up  on  to  a  high  hummock  of  ice,  where,  seating  himself  on  his 
haunches,  he  obviously  began  to  lay  his  plan  of  operations.  We 
make  use  of  the  time  meanwhile  to  get  over  some  difficult  places 
under  cover  and  reach  a  high  hummock  which  we  thought  would 
make  a  suitable  waiting-place.  As  we  draw  near  the  edge  we 
hold  our  rifles  ready  for  any  emergency.  The  last  time  we  saw 
the  bear  he  was  advancing  towards  us  at  full  speed,  but  when  on 
the  top  we  could  not,  to  our  astonishment,  see  him  in  any 
direction.  We  scanned  the  ice,  but,  although  it  was  tolerably 
even,  could  see  nothing.  That  the  bear  was  in  our  immediate 
proximity  we  felt  certain,  but  whereabouts  was  a  riddle  indeed. 
Meantime  we  lay  down,  with  our  rifles  cocked,  in  order  to  be 
ready ;  he  might  be  on  us  before  we  knew  where  we  were.  Then, 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  yards  or  so,  in  the  nearest  open  pool,  we  saw 
a  faint  ripple  on  the  water,  and  a  dark  spot  appeared  in  sight, 
which  slowly  made  its  way  towards  us.  Spite  of  the  unusual 
cunning  with  which  this  was  done,  we  at  once  saw  that  this  was 
the  bear's  nose,  and  were  now  witness  of  a  sight  which  was  much 
too  interesting  for  us  to  wish  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  it  was 
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necessary.  How  long  it  lasted  I  cannot  say,  but,  at  any  rate, 
over  twenty  minutes.  The  nose  gradually  worked  its  way 
towards  us,  until  it  was  lost  to  sight  under  the  edge  of  the  floe 
lying  nearest  to  us.  A  little  while  afterwards  the  forehead,  as 
far  as  the  eyes,  came  slowly  and  cautiously  into  sight  over  the 
edge  as  if  to  reconnoitre.  Here  he  remained  immovable  for  a 
good  while,  and  I  could  plainly  see  how  the  small  black  eyes 
peered  in  all  directions,  and  now  and  then  sent  a  lightning 
glance  at  us. 

The  impression  apparently  was  not  a  &vourable  one,  for  the 
forehead  disappeared  and  the  nose  began  to  sail  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  again  as  quietly  as  before.  Here  he  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  for  some  time,  while  now  and  again  the  eyes 
appeared  in  sight.  At  last  he  vanished  behind  a  hummock,  and 
was  away  for  some  time.  We  began  to  look  about,  as  he  might 
have  dived,  when  all  at  once  the  forehead  and  eyes  became  visible 
over  the  edge  of  the  hummock,  behind  which  he  had  disappeared. 
He  must  now  have  got  up  on  the  ice ;  after  carefully  considering 
us  for  a  moment,  he  vanished  again.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  at  long  intervals;  he  had  obviously  plenty  of  time  and 
meant  to  consider  the  matter  well,  but  so  had  we,  and  found  the 
situation  &r  too  amusing  to  wish  to  curtail  it.  We  agreed  to 
wait  as  long  as  possible,  although  the  Captain  complained  of  the 
ice-compress  round  his  stomach,  and  the  Balloon,  that  he  had  no 
more  tobacco  from  which  to  cut  himself  a  consolatory  quid. 

At  last  the  bear  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  conclusion.  He 
had  been  away  longer  than  usual,  but  now  came  shuffling  along 
as  large  as  life.  First  he  gave  an  appalling  yawn,  and  in  so 
doing  swung  his  tongue  nearly  up  to  his  eyes.  '  Oh,  good  morn- 
ing, good  morning ! '  exclaimed  the  Balloon,  quite  loud,  and  we 
could  not  help  laughing,  although  we  bade  him  hold  his  tongue. 
With  his  rolling  gait,  the  bear  now  began  tacking  towards  us, 
pretending  the  while  to  be  unconscious  of  our  existence.  Every 
time  he  had  to  go  about  he  gave  another  yawn  and  an  amorous 
glance  in  our  direction,  but  continued  his  journey  from  floe  to 
floe,  carefully  trying  the  edges  of  the  ice  before  trusting  himself. 
In  truth,  he  took  matters  with  exasperating  calmness.  If  a  floe 
sank  under  him  he  stepped  on  to  the  next  with  perfect  indifference 
and  in  the  same  lazy  time  as  before.  When  tacking  for  the  last 
time  before  reaching  us,  a  piece  of  ice  obstructed  his  path,  so 
large  that  a  man  could  hardly  have  turned  it  over,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  go  round,  but  the  bear  only  gave  it  a  casual  slap 
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with  one  of  his  fore  paws  and  sent  it  splashing  into  the  water. 
He  did  it  with  an  air  as  haughty  as  an  emperor's,  and  exhibited 
a  strength  that  was  almost  imcannj.  The  Balloon  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  *0h,  the  scoundrel!'  Meanwhile  the  bear  has 
headed  straight  for  us,  and  is  not  more  than  ten  paces  away,  so  it 
is  time  to  fire.  It  is  my  turn,  and  just  as  his  hind  legs  are  at  an 
angle  preparatory  to  a  last  spring  up  to  us,  I  put  a  bullet  right 
into  the  middle  of  his  breast.  He  growls,  bites,  as  usual,  at  the 
wound,  reels  over,  but  jumps  up  again,  and  begins  to  run  away. 
The  Captain  then  sends  a  ball  into  his  hind  quarters  to  stop  him  a 
little.  My  cartridge  stuck  fast,  and  only  after  considerable 
trouble  did  I  get  it  loose  and  another  one  in.  We  are  both  ready 
again,  and  the  bear  is  now  in  the  water.  As  he  climbs  up  the 
next  ridge  his  back  comes  conveniently  into  sight ;  we  both  fire 
simultaneously,  and  the  bullets  enter  between  the  shoulder-blades. 
He  falls  back  into  the  water,  but  manages  to  get  on  to  the  floe 
again,  where  he  is  stopped  by  a  bullet  from  the  Captain.  He  falls 
back  into  the  water,  and,  after  a  few  gasps,  everything  is  over. 

He  was  an  unusually  large  and  fine  bear.  Although  we  were 
all  three  tolerably  strong  fellows,  and  the  floe,  which  was  not 
high,  sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge,  we  had  our  work  cut  out 
to  get  him  up.  .  We  converted  the  Balloon's  belt  into  a  noose, 
which  we  put  round  his  neck,  but  he  showed  remarkable  ingenuity 
in  slipping  his  collar ;  a  couple  of  twists  round  his  nose,  however, 
soon  put  an  end  to  this,  and  at  length,  after  much  vain  exertion, 
we  succeeded  in  hauling  him  up  on  the  ice.  It  now  proved  that 
the  first  bullet  had  been  well  enough  directed,  but  virtually  had 
only  caused  an  outward  wound,  and  had  torn  the  flesh  and  fiftt  in 
all  directions  in  a  frightful  manner,  without  penetrating  any 
distance  into  the  breast.  The  wound  in  the  back  from  the 
express  bullet  was  so  large  that  I  could  put  my  hand  in  under  the 
skin  and  move  it  about,  while  with  a  couple  of  fingers  I  could 
even  feel  the  Ixmgs ;  the  most  important  wound  was  therefore  an 
outward  one,  and  consequently  much  less  deadly  than  that  caused 
by  the  solid  bullet,  which,  though  undoubtedly  small,  went  right 
through.  The  Captain  aflSrmed  all  the  time,  and  I  think  with 
reason,  that  in  the  hand  of  a  good  shot  a  solid  bullet  of  somewhat 
soft  lead  would  certainly  be  the  best  thing  for  this  kind  of  sport. 

Jvly  6. — At  our  nine  o'clock  dinner  the  Captain  said  he 
thought  it  was  time  for  another  bear.  It  was  long  since  we  had 
killed  the  last — two  whole  days.     Shortly  we  heard  a  cry  from 
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the  maintop :  '  Three  bears  to  leeward ! '  All  was  life  at  once, 
ice  and  dietary  affictions  were  forgotten,  and  we  were  soon  on  the 
ice  with  our  rifles.  The  Balloon  was  allowed  to  come  too,  and  off 
we  went  in  pursuit  of  the  three,  which  were  said  to  be  a  she-bear 
and  two  cubs.  We  soon  caught  sight  of  them,  but  so  far  off  we 
could  hardly  distinguish  them  from  the  ice.  Apparently  their 
eyes  were  as  good  as  ours,  for  they  had  already  seen  us ;  whether 
it  was  sight  or  scent — for  the  wind  was  good  and  bore  right  upon 
them — I  do  not  know.  They  did  not  take  long  for  consideration, 
however,  but  started  off  towards  us  as  hard  as  they  could  come — 
the  finest  race  imaginable.  We  also  took  up  our  usual  position — 
all  three  in  line,  on  our  stomachs,  at  the  top  of  a  hummock — and 
watched  with  the  greatest  equanimity  the  race,  of  which  we  our- 
selves were  the  goal.  Sometimes  they  divided,  sometimes  closed 
in  again,  according  as  the  ice  necessitated;  first  one  led,  then 
another ;  sometimes  they  were  in  the  water  when  the  lanes  or  pools 
were  wider  than  they  could  jump,  sometimes  on  the  ice,  but 
always  in  full  career.  Then  one  of  the  cubs  began  to  get  a  decided 
lead,  and  was  nearly  within  range,  while  the  mother  and  the 
other  youngster  were  three  hundred  yards  behind.  It  got  little 
thanks  for  its  pains,  however,  for  we  were  afraid  of  shooting  it 
before  the  others  were  within  gunshot.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  wait  as  long  as  possible  and  let  matters  take  their 
chance.  The  care  of  the  cub  was  entrusted  to  me,  while  the 
Captain  undertook  to  settle  the  mother.  The  cub  was  already 
on  the  floe  in  fix)nt  of  us,  but  it  never  slackened  speed  until  at 
about  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards ;  then  it  stopped,  examined  us 
carefully,  gathered  itself  together,  and  came  wriggling  along  like 
a  cat  about  to  spring.  It  was  within  fifteen  paces — ten,  eight ; 
my  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder  and  my  finger  on  the  trigger.  I 
followed  every  movement,  glancing  now  and  then  at  the  she-bear 
to  see  if  she  would  not  soon  be  within  range.  The  cub  has  come 
right  under  the  barrel  of  the  Captain's  gun,  and  while  he  is  wholly 
occupied  with  the  mother  it  stops,  its  muscles  contracted.  There 
is  no  waiting  any  longer ;  there  is  a  report.  Two  bullets  enter 
its  breast,  and,  mortally  wounded,  it  rolls  off  the  hummock.  The 
mother,  seeing  her  cub  fall,  presses  still  more  wildly  forward,  but 
.a  bullet  from  the  Captain's  sure  hand  makes  her  bite  the  dust,  to 
use  a  figure  of  speech.  The  cub,  having  staggered  on  to  its  legs 
again,  is  made  an  end  of  by  a  bullet  through  its  back  and  into 
the  heart.  Meanwhile  the  Captain,  with  a  long  shot,  has  brought 
down  the  second  cub,  and  the  mother,  having  got  up  again,  is  met 
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by  a  shot  from  each  of  us,  and  falls,  never  to  rise  again.  But 
now  the  second  youngster  is  on  its  legs  and  is  beating  a  retreat ; 
a  bullet  from  me,  however,  brings  it  growling  to  the  ground.  It 
recovers  itself  and  starts  ofiF  anew,  saluted  by  a  couple  of  shots  from 
me  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  out  of  range  now,  and  I  shoot  wide. 
Still  I  soon  catch  it  up,  and  in  a  pool  give  it  its  coup  de  grdoe. 

Then  it  was  hauled  over  to  its  two  comrades  which  lay  side 
by  side  on  the  ice.  In  truth  a  handsome  trio,  and  shot  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell. 

July  7. — We  made  a  bonfire  of  the  stale  meats  and  kept  it 
going  for  several  days,  feeding  it  meanwhile  with  blubber ;  this 
we  did  to  entice  the  bear  with  the  aroma  of  their  favourite  food, 
which  if  the  wind  be  favourable  they  can  smell  many  miles  ofiF. 
This  proved  successful,  for  during  the  following  days  no  less  than 
twenty  bears  were  seen,  though  many  were  at  a  great  distance. 
Whether  they  were  twenty  difiFerent  ones  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
and  hardly  probable,  but  at  any  rate  it  gives  an  idea  of  how 
numerous  these  animals  are  still  in  these  parts. 

Jvly  8. — A  bear  was  seen  this  morning,  and  we  were  called 
up  in  a  hurry,  but  'did  not  get  him — our  first  fidlure.  He  was 
probably  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  scraping  and  cleaning  in 
the  rigging,  forecastle,  and  frmnel,  which,  now  that  the  men  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  had  been  taken  in  hand  with  an  energy  the 
noise  of  which  baffles  description. 

But  still  it  was  interesting  to  see  the  mother's  care  for  her 
young,  her  anxiety  to  make  them  keep  up  with  her,  and  how  she 
helped  them  from  floe  to  floe,  sometimes  using  love  and  some* 
times  severity  to  hasten  them  on. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  another  bear  was  announced  to 
leeward,  the  most  favourable  position.  We  started  ofiF  again  for 
the  third  time,  I  taking  with  me  the  express  as  an  experiment. 
I  had  removed  the  copper  tube  from  the  bullet  and  inserted  a 
solid  iron  plug  in  its  place,  which  quite  filled  the  hole. 

The  bear  was  so  occupied  in  eating  some  seal's  flesh  that  we 
came  upon  it  unawares.  When,  however,  it  did  see  us,  it  did  not 
hesitate  long.  We  throw  ourselves  prone  on  the  ice.  He  makes 
straight  for  us,  till  at  about  fifty  yards'  distance  he  stops,  tricks 
us  by  jerking  to  one  side  behind  a  hummock,  then  reappears 
stealing  along  like  a  cat,  and  takes  a  sudden  run  preparatory  to 
throwing  himself  upon  us.  It  is  the  Captain's  turn,  and  he  sends 
a  shot  into  the  bear  which  makes    him  &11   together  without 
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moving.  It  was  none  too  soon,  for  ten  yards  more  and  he  would 
have  been  upon  us.  To  our  astonishment,  however,  he  came  to 
life  again  immediately,  the  bullets  having  only  grazed  the  skull 
and  hit  the  spine  through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck ;  still,  he 
could  only  use  his  fore-limbs.  I  tried  a  couple  of  my  bullets  and 
sent  them  straight  through  the  breast ;  they  seemed  to  act  well 
and  not  to  burst  too  soon,  but  I  think  on  the  whole  solid  bullets 
are  to  be  preferred.  The  bear  meantime  was  more  than  usually 
tenacious  of  life  and  would  not  die,  before  I,  for  want  of  any 
better  article  of  cutlery,  made  my  way  to  his  heart  with  a  pocket- 
knife.  On  the  way  home  we  discussed  as  usual  the  advisability 
of  waiting  so  long  before  firing.   One's  cartridge  might  miss  fire 

and  the Yes,  we  all  agreed  that  it  was  not  to  be  conmiended, 

promised  each  other  as  usual  that  it  should  never  happen  again, 
and  that  we  would  be  more  careful  for  the  future.  Still,  it  is 
easier  to  promise  than  to  perform ;  the  next  time  we  had  a  bear 
before  us  all  our  good  intentions  were  forgotten.  We  both 
thought  the  sport  far  too  exciting  and  interesting  to  be  cut  short 
too  soon. 

A  little  while  after  we  had  returned  on  board  a  bear  was  again 
sighted  to  windward,  but  a  long  way  oflf ;  this  was  the  seventh 
to-day.  As  the  distance  was  too  great  we  did  not  follow  it,  but, 
after  having  fed  the  bonfire,  turned  in  to  a  well-earned  repose. 

July  9. — To-day,  at  morning  watch,  two  bears  were  again  seen 
to  windward,  but  too  far  ofi*  to  be  of  any  use.  Later,  just  as  we 
were  up,  another  was  announced,  and  this  time  not  so  far  ofiF  but 
that  we  could  see  it  with  the  naked  eye.  We  started  in  pursuit 
but  he  was  going  hard  against  the  wind,  and,  as  the  Captain  said 
*  That  fellow  sails  within  a  point  of  the  wind,  and  at  a  pinch  will 
go  to  windward  of  that.'  At  length,  however,  he  made  a  halt  at 
some  seal's  flesh  and  began  a  good  meal,  while  we  gained  groimd 
to  windward  and  bore  down  on  him.  As  I  mentioned  before,  the 
ice  was  covered  with  this  seal's  flesh,  which,  after  being  skinned 
and  the  blubber  removed,  is  left  as  food  for  sea  birds,  &c. — a 
circumstance  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  us,  as  the  bear  will 
generally  stop  to  feed  at  it.  Probably  this  was  the  reason  why 
there  were  so  many  bears  to  be  seen,  as  the  smell  of  the  flesh 
would  be  carried  by  the  wind  far  over  the  ice.  Our  bear  was 
deeply  engaged,  and  we  came  tolerably  near  before  he  caught 
sight  of  us,  though  to  shoot  an  enemy  which  had  not  seen  us  was 
more  than  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  do.  But  now  he  lifts  his 
head  and  comes  rocking  along.     We  throw  ourselves  down  on  the 
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ice,  and  he,  ambushed  behind  the  hummock  immediately  in  front 
of  us,  keeps  out  of  sight  for  a  while.  It  was  now  a  question  of 
having  our  eyes  about  us,  for  if  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  top 
of  the  hummock  he  would  very  soon  be  on  us.  The  tip  of  his 
nose  soon  became  visible  between  two  pieces  of  ice,  then  a  bit  of 
his  chest.  We  both  fired  together,  the  Captain  aiming  at  the 
breast,  I,  for  a  change,  at  the  head,  and  my  bullet  entered  the 
mouth  and  came  out  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  bear  reeled 
over,  but  game  to  the  last,  and,  still  carrying  his  head  high,  he 
turned  towards  us.  Two  more  shots  and  he  fell,  and  then  another 
bullet  from  the  Captain  put  an  end  to  his  suflferings. 

When  we  came  on  board  a  bear  was  seen  about  three  miles  off 
going  against  the  wind.  Some  of  the  crew  were  allowed  to  go  in 
pursuit,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  returned  without  seeing  any- 
thing of  it  at  all.  Scarcely  had  they  got  on  board  before  a  bear 
came  strolling  along  from  the  very  direction  in  which  they  had 
been.  Of  course  they  were  well  chaffed  by  the  others,  especially 
one  of  the  shooters  who  came  in  last  and  was  beginning  to  give 
himself  airs.  *  You  do  just  the  opposite  to  the  Captain  and 
Nansen  ;  instead  of  going  after  bear,  the  bear  go  after  you. 
Why  didn't  you  shoot  him,  man?'  To  this  there  was  little 
enough  to  be  answered,  and  he  restricted  himself  to  scratching 
his  head.  Meanwhile  we  thanked  him  for  decoying  the  bear,  and 
started  off  in  pursuit.  A  couple  of  the  men  were  allowed  to  be  of 
the  party.  . 

On  the  way  I  scrambled  up  on  to  a  high  hummock  to  survey 
the  country,  and  discovered  at  a  good  distance  the  head  of  a  bear 
just  above  a  ridge  of  ice.  It  vanished  from  sight,  and  I  concluded 
the  animal  must  be  lying  there.  After  having  taken  our  bear- 
ings for  this  we  set  off  again  and  soon  left  the  men  behind  us,  as 
we  preferred  to  be  alone  when  we  got  to  close  quarters.  The 
distance  was  diminishing,  and  just  as  we  had  come  on  to  a  large 
floe  and  were  discussing  behind  which  hummock  it  was  I  had  last 
seen  the  bear,  we  discover  the  head  not  thirty  paces  away  above 
the  edge  of  an  ice-ridge.  As  if  swept  over,  we  threw  ourselves 
down,  but  he  was  as  quick  as  we,  and  came  growling  towards  us, 
showing  his  teeth  like  a  tiger.  There  were  not  many  seconds  to 
spare,  and  as  he  made  a  little  turn,  we  both  fired  simultaneously 
— the  Captain  through  the  breast,  I  through  the  back  of  the  head, 
just  behind  the  ear. 

Well,  if  he  had  faced  us  bravely  and  voraciously,  he  at  any 
rate  fell  better  than  any  bear  I  ever  saw,  for  he  expired  without  a 
movement,  and  was  dead  almost  while  he  stood.     This  must  be 
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attributed  to  the  shot  through  the  back  of  the  head,  which,  taken 
altogether,  is  the  most  deadly  to  all  animals,  and  has  the  most 
instantaneous  effect  on  the  nervous  system. 

July  11. — ^The  most  beautiful  weather  this  morning,  with 
burning  hot  sunshine.  Just  as  I  was  sunning  myself  on  deck,  in 
shirt-sleeves  and  slippers,  and  thinking  of  the  summer  at  home 
in  old  Norway,  I  caught  sight  of  a  bear  not  far  from  us.  I  was 
down  after  the  Captain  in  a  minute,  and  off  we  went.  As  we  stood, 
the  bear  was  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  seal's  flesh. 
so  that  we  could  approach  him  comfortably  over  large  flat  floes 
without  his  remarking  us.  We  whistle,  and  at  last  he  turns 
round  broadside  on.  The  Captain's  gun  peals  forth  its  sharp 
crack,  but  from  mine  is  heard  first  the  cap,  then  a  whizz,  and  at 
last  the  shot.  The  cartridge,  a  wire  one,  had  become  wet,  and 
the  ball  had,  of  course,  gone  in  any  direction  but  where  T  wanted 
it  to.  But  the  Captain's  bullet,  which  never  used  to  fail,  where 
was  that  ?  The  bear  turned  and  fronted  us,  then  advanced  forty 
paces  or  so  and  came  to  a  standstill.  I  had  just  rammed  in 
a  new  cartridge  and  now  puUed  the  trigger.  Again  the  cap  is 
heard,  again  a  whizz,  and  at  last  the  shot ;  but  all  the  same  he 
dropped  stone  dead.  It  proved  that  the  Captain's  bullet  had  gone 
straight  through  both  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  that  it  was  the 
report  of  my  rifle  only  which  had  killed  the  bear,  for  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  search  over  the  whole  body  no  trace  of  any 
bullets  was  to  be  found.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  polar 
bear's  tenacity  of  life  that  after  a  shot  so  deadly  it  was  still  able 
to  go  forty  paces. 

This  bear  was  killed  at  midday — a  rare  occurrence. 

Jvly  12. — In  the  evening  I  went  up  into  the  crow's-nest  to 
sketch  the  coast  of  Greenland.  First  I  carefully  scanned  the  ice 
with  the  telescope  to  make  sure  there  were  no  bear  about,  and 
then  began  my  drawing.  The  men  had  gone  to  rest  and  every- 
thing was  still ;  only  the  step  of  the  Balloon,  whose  watch  it  was, 
broke  the  silence.  I  was  absorbed  in  my  work,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  where  I  was,  when  the  Balloon,  who  had  come  up  on 
the  forecastle,  suddenly  shouted  out,  *  Why,  look  at  the  bear  I ' 
Like  a  flash  of  lightning  I  bounded  uj)  and  looked  over  the  side 
of  the  crow's  nest :  a  bear  was  standing  under  the  very  bows  of 
the  ship.  Pencil  and  sketchbook  were  thrown  aside,  a  descent 
by  means  of  one  of  the  backstays  and  rigging  and  on  to  the  deck 
was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  so  into  the  cabin  after  rifle  and 
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cartridges.  In  the  doorway  I  met  the  Captain,  who  had  also 
heard  the  Balloon's  voice.  We  seized  our  rifles  and  started  off 
as  hard  as  we  could  go.  The  bear,  probably  frightened  by  the 
shouts  of  the  ingenuous  Balloon,  had  fled.  When  we  had  gone 
a  little  way  we  made  the  discovery  that  there  were  two  bears ;  the 
other  had  been  close  by,  and  both  of  them  were  now  jogging  out 
of  sight.  After  pursuing  them  some  distance  the  Captain, 
who  was  heavily  clad,  gave  up,  but  my  own  attire  being  of  the 
lightest,  a  jersey  and  canvas  shoes,  I  thought  I  would  see  a  little 
more  of  the  game,  and  off  we  went,  first  the  bear,  then  I,  over 
one  great  flat  floe  after  another.  But  they  began  to  get  ahead 
of  me  horribly,  and  as  repeated  signals  were  being  made  from  the 
ship  for  me  to  return,  the  chase  had  to  be  abandoned.  Angiy 
and  crestfellen  I  turned  my  steps  homeward,  but  promised  myself 
that  had  I  ever  another  chance  of  running  a  race  with  a  bear  I 
would  ilot  give  in  so  easily. 

JvJIaj  14. — We  had  begun  again  to  pine  for  bear,  when  in  the 
afternoon  *  a  big  one '  was  announced  as  being  not  isx  off.  We 
went' up  to  the  crow's-nest  to  look  at  it,  took  our  bearings,  and 
started  off.  One  of  the  sailors,  Paul,  came  with  us.  We  walked 
for  a  long  time,  but  saw  no  bear,  and  this  was  the  more  mysterious 
as  we  thought  we  must  long  ago  have  arrived  at  the  place  where 
we  had  marked  it  from  the  ship.  With  the  help  of  signals  from 
the  crow's-nest  we  at  length,  however,  caught  sight  of  it.  We 
learned  afterwards  that  it  had  seen  us  for  some  while  and  had 
steadily  retreated.  According  to  our  usual  custom,  we  took  up 
our  position  on  the  summit  of  a  hummock,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  bur  quarry.  We  might  very  well  have  shot  then,  but 
thought,  as  the  bear  generally  came  nearer,  there  was  no  hurry. 
Meanwhile  he  strolled  backwards  and  forwards,  looking  at  us  from 
different  points  of  view.  Then  he  disappeared  behind  a  large 
hummock,  and  when  we  next  saw  Bruin  he  was  out  of  range.  It 
was  now  a  question  of  speed,  and  he  was  going  at  a  good  pace. 
We  ran  after  him,  covering  our  pursuit  as  well  as  we  could ;  but 
when  one  is  in  a  hurry  one  is  apt  to  forget  to  be  careful,  and  thus 
I  forgot  the  deceptive  edges  of  the  floes,  hollowed  out  by  the 
water  with  a  thin  brittle  crust,  projecting  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
pools,  so  that,  seen  from  above,  they  seem  perfectly  safe  and 
strong.  We  come  to  a  broad  lane  of  water,  which,  at  a  pinch, 
might  be  jumped,  and  I  pull  myself  together  for  the  effort ;  but, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  there  is  just  such  an  edge  here  which 
breaks  under  me,  and,  instead  of  landing  on  the  ice,  I  plunge 
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head  foremost  into  the  water.  It  was  rather  cold,  but  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  was  my  rifle.  I  try  to  throw  it  up  on  the 
other  side,  but  the  edge  is  high,  it  falls  short  of  the  top,  and 
slides  down  again  into  the  water ;  then  I  dive  and  succeed  in 
finding  it.  Disgusted,  I  now  fling  it  right  up  on  the  floe  and 
swim  round  to  a  place  where  I  can  climb  up  and  recover  it.  A 
hurried  inspection  of  barrel  and  lock,  ^nd  oflF  again.  The 
c€urtridges  were  not  so  important,  as  they  were  water-tight 
Eemington  ones.  The  Captain,  meanwhile,  had  got  ahead  of 
me ;  seeing  me  fall  into  the  water  and  having  ascertained  that  I 
was  able  to  take  care  of  myself,  he  jumped  over  at  another  place 
and  went  on.  Happily  I  was  also  that  day  very  lightly  clad— a 
jersey,  canvas  shoes,  and  no  coat — so  that  I  had  not  much  water 
to  carry,  and  it  ran  off  almost  as  quickly  as  it  came  on.  I  was 
not  long  in  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  when  I  saw  the  bear 
vanish  behind  a  hummock,  I  took  a  short  cut  towards  it.  Just  as 
I  had  reached  this  and  was  poking  my  head  over  the  ridge,  I 
was  confironted  by  the  bear.  I  bring  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder 
instantly,  but  Bruin  is  quicker  than  I,  and  throws  himself  off  the 
floe  and  into  the  water ;  the  bullet  only  hits  him  in  the  hind 
quarters  as  he  disappears. 

I  scramble  over  the  crest  and  down  to  the  edge  to  shoot  him 
in  the  water,  but  there  is  no  bear  to  be  seen.  Where  is  he  ?  I  can 
distinguish  something  white  deep  down  in  the  pool,  and  realise 
the  situation.  But  the  channel  was  broad,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  reach  the  other  side  in  order  to  receive  him  there. 
There  were  two  small  blocks  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  water ;  it 
was  a  long  jump,  but  I  was  constrained  to  try  it.  I  jump,  and 
alight  comfortably  on  one  of  them.  It  would  only  just  bear  me, 
and  I  stagger  to  regain  my  balance,  when,  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
the  bear  thrusts  his  head  up  close  by  the  bit  of  ice  opposite  and 
throws  himself  upon  it,  growling.  He  would  have  had  me  in  a 
minute  had  I  not  luckily  forestalled  him  by  placing  a  bullet  in  his 
breast,  blackening  the  fiir  with  the  smoke.  He  fell  iuto  the  water 
and  expired — I  was  going  to  say  in  my  arms ;  such  was  not  quite 
the  case,  however,  as  I  was  holding  him  by  the  ears.  He  showed 
signs  of  sinking,  which  was  the  more  curious  as  at  this  time  of 
year  the  bear  are  generally  fat  and  float  easily.  The  others  soon 
came  up  and  helped  me  out  of  my  embarrassing  situation.  We 
had  nothing  else  to  drag  Bruin  up  with  but  my  belt,  which  was 
little  enough  for  the  purpose.  However,  we  fastened  it  round  his 
neck  and  '  led '  him  away  to  a  little  creek  in  the  floe.     There  was 
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now  no  longer  any  danger  of  his  sinking,  and  we  conld  haul  him 
up  by  degrees.  He  was  an  unusually  fine  fellow,  one  of  the 
largest  we  shot,  and  his  skin  lies  under  my  writing-table.  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  sit  with  my  foot  on  the  neck  of  my  enemy. 

The  distance  to  the  ship  was  long,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  any  of  the  men  came  to  help  us,  so  meanwhile  we  set  to 
work  to  *  weigh  him  out.'  This,  however,  I  was  not  allowed  to 
assist  in ;  the  Captain  said  I  was  wet  and  cold,  and  I  must  obey 
orders  and  return  to  the  ship.  Unreasonable  as  I  thought  this,  I 
obeyed  him,  and  started  homewards.  I  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
giving  way  to  him,  and  had  little  reason  to  regret  my  obedience 
in  this  instance.  As  I  neared  the  vessel  I  perceived  three  of  the 
crew  on  the  ice ;  two  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  were 
carrying  rifles.  I  wondered  where  they  could  be  going,  and,  upon 
my  inquiry  when  I  came  on  board,  learned  that  they  were  gone 
after  bear,  but  that  there  was  no  hope  of  my  being  in  time,  as 
they  were  already  within  range.  Very  well,  I  thought,  I  must  be 
satisfied  for  to-day,  and  let  them  have  the  bear,  but  when  I  heard 
there  were  three  of  them  it  was  too  much  for  me.  One  they 
might  have,  but  out  of  three  surely  I  might  expect  one  to  fall  to 
my  share,  and  oflF  I  went  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me.  I 
was  wet  before,  and  a  little  water  more  or  less  would  not  make 
much  diflference ;  besides,  I  need  not  now  go  round  so  often  to 
avoid  the  pools.  I  soon  caught  the  men  up,  and  found  them  lying 
in  wait  for  a  bear  which  was  coming  towards  them.  I  stopped  at 
a  little  distance  in  order  not  to  be  in  the  way,  but  they,  fearing 
I  should  steal  a  march  on  them,  fired  too  soon,  and  only  wounded 
the  bear,  which  made  ofi"  growling.  Now  it  was  clearly  my  turn. 
I  sent  him  a  shot  in  the  breast  which  brought  him  down,  but  he  got 
up  again  and  fled  ;  I  gave  chase,  and,  as  he  then  turned  and  came 
towards  me,  put  a  bullet  through  his  head  which  ended  his  life. 

We  had  now  to  think  about  the  next  one.  Signals  were  made 
from  the  ship,  and  we  took  the  direction  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
soon  caught  sight  of  the  bear,  which  was  standing  eating  some 
seal's  flesh,  so  occupied  with  his  meal  that,  unperceived,  we  were 
able  to  get  within  easy  range.  As  I  was  not  sure  of  the  others,  I 
thought  it  better  to  shoot  from  here,  and  whistled  to  make  him 
look  up ;  but  no.  Then  I  tried  again  with  no  better  result,  then  a 
third  time  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  he  lifts  his  head.  I  aimed 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  let  blaze,  and  the  other  two  fired 
simultaneously.  The  bear  growled  and  reeled  backwards  into 
the  water.  I  rushed  to  the  edge,  but,  as  I  thought  he  had  got 
enough,  let  him  quietly  swim  over  to  the  other  side,  intending 
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when  he  had  got  up  on  the  ice  to  give  him  his  quietus^  thus 
saving  ourselves  the  trouble  of  hauling  him  up.  But  this  time  I 
reckoned  without  my  host,  for  he  took  care  to  land  under  cover 
of  a  large  hummock,  climbed  as  lithe  as  a  Cat  up  on  the  ice,  and 
away  he  went.  I  stood  with  a  long  face,  and  only  achieved  a 
useless  bullet  in  the  hind  quarters ;  but  then  began  a  race  which 
was  ample  compensation  for  all  the  disappointment  suffered. 
Oluf,  who  had  no  rifle,  and  was  only  carrying  an  ice-axe  and  a 
rope,  followed  a  little  way,  but  came  to  a  standstill  at  the  first 
piece  of  water  that  was  too  broad  to  jump.  I,  who  had  no  inten- 
tion of  going  round,  took  to  the  water.  I  heard  a  guffaw  behind 
me ;  it  was  Oluf,  who  had  never  seen  anybody  get  over  a  pool  in 
that  way  before,  and,  meaning  to  manage  things  better  himself, 
he,  with  the  ice-axe,  guided  a  floe  into  the  middle  of  the  water, 
intending  to  jump  on  it,  and  from  thence  make  a  second  spring 
to  the  other  side.  But  now  it  was  my  turn  to  laugh.  He 
managed  to  land  on  the  edge  in  such  a  way  that  he  fell  into  the 
water  up  to  his  middle,  and  of  course  his  high  sea-boots  filled 
immediately.  Then  followed  such  an  emptpng  of  boots  as  I, 
with  my  light  canvas  shoes,  had  no  need  of,  and  consequently  no 
time  for.  The  bear  and  I  apparently  were  going  to  measure  our 
speed  alone,  and  both  of  us  were  resolved  to  do  our  utmost*  He 
ran  for  life,  I  for  honour.  My  bullet  had  undoubtedly  hit  him 
behind  the  shoulder,  but  by  mistake  I  had  got  hold  of  a  cartridge 
containing  hollow  bullets,  which  had  only  caused  an  outward 
wound,  and  did  not  seem  to  hinder  him  much.  A  good  deal  of 
blood  was  flowing  from  it,  and  the  track  was  therefore  easy  to 
find.  The  bullets  of  the  other  men  had  not  hit  him.  Meanwhile 
we  tore  over  the  ice  as  fetst  as  our  legs  would  carry  us ;  sometimes 
I  gained  on  the  bear,  sometimes  he  made  head  against  me.  Thus 
we  continued  fix)m  floe  to  floe ;  if  the  pools  were  too  wide  to  jump, 
I  swam  them — there  was  no  time  to  think  of  going  round  now. 
Mile  after  mile  we  went,  and  the  bear  showed  no  signs  of  giving 
in,  but  at  last  he  began  to  make  turns,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
this  to  cut  across,  and  thus  gained  on  him  considerably.  I  under- 
stood now  that  he  was  beginning  to  grow  tired,  and  was  taking  it 
easier,  until  I  saw  him  disappear  behind  a  hummock.  Covered 
by  this  I  put  on  a  spurt  in  hopes  of  getting  a  shot  at  him,  but 
no,  he  saw  through  my  device  and  renewed  his  exertions.  He  went 
a  little  further,  and  then  slackened  speed.  I  at  last  came  within 
range,  and  sent  a  bullet  through  the  breast ;  he  made  a  couple  of 
bounds  in  the  air  and  fell.  A  shot  behind  the  ear  ended  his  career. 
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All  very  well,  but  here  I  was,  alone  with  a  dead  bear !  A  rifle 
without  cartridges  and  a  penknife  my  only  weapons!  The 
Captain  had  kept  my  large  knife  for  the  purpose  of  '  weighing 
out '  the  bear.  The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of,  therefore,  was 
to  make  signs  to  the  ship,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  it  except 
the  masts.  I  mounted  the  highest  hummock  near  at  hand,  and 
from  thence  waved  my  cap,  disposed  on  the  end  of  my  gun-barrel. 
I  then  descended  and  set  to  work  on  the  bear  with  my  penknife 
with  the  intention  of  at  least  saving  the  skin.  It  was  slow  work, 
as  the  head  and  feet  had  to  be  cut  through  in  order  not  to  detach 
them  firom  the  skin,  but  with  care  and  patience  I  was  able  to  do 
it,  and  had  nearly  finished  when  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  distance. 
I  went  up  on  to  a  crag  of  ice  to  see,  and  it  proved  to  be  Oluf, 
who,  after  his  transit  over  the  floes,  had  at  last  caught  me  up. 
He  was  unfeignedly  delighted  to  see  me,  for  he  had  run  all  the 
way,  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth,  for  fear  of — meeting  the  bear ! 
His  only  means  of  defence  were  an  axe  and  a  packet  of  cartridges. 
We  finished  the  skinning  and  then  began  our  not  very  easy  task 
of  dragging  it  homewards,  for,  with  its  accompanying  layer  of 
fat,  a  skin  like  this  may  weigh  as  much  as  200  pounds. 

Oluf  and  I,  who  thought  we  had  done  enough,  then  left  them 
and  went  on.  On  the  way  home  Oluf  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  my  method  of  crossing  pools,  which  was  quite  new  to  him, 
and  the  scene  when  he  was  left  behind  with  his  boots  seemed  to 
have  made  an  indeUble  impression  on  his  memory.  We  had  not 
gone  far  before  we  met  an  embassy  firom  the  Captain  bringing  us 
beer  and  something  to  eat.  I  was  quite  touched  at  this  kindness, 
and  can  safely  say  that  both  Oluf  and  I  did  ample  justice  to  the 
fare.  When  I  came  on  board  I  heard  that  the  third  bear  had 
been  close  at  hand,  but  had  now  moved  oflF.  We  ought  to  have 
had  that  too,  and  so  made  up  the  score ;  as  it  was,  we  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  only  nineteen. 

That  was  our  last  hunt ;  a  few  days  afterwards  the  ice  gave, 
and  we  got  out.  The  sealing  season  was  now  over,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  set  our  course  homewards.  Lightly  the 
YiVi/ryg  sped  over  the  waves,  as  fast  as  wind  and  steam  could 
carry  her,  and  great  was  the  joy  on  board  when  the  weather- 
beaten  peaks  of  dear  old  Norway  appeared  in  sight  rising  from 
the  sea.^  Fridtjop  Nansen. 

>  This  paper,  which  is  somewhat  condensed  in  the  translation,  was  written  in 
a  popular  form  as  a  contribution  to  a  Norwegian  sporting  newspaper  at  that  time 
of  small  circulation,    it  appeared  in  1883,  Dr.  Nansen  being  then  21  years  old. 
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The  Haunted  House. 


THE  plain  old  &ce,  whose  weather-Btains, 
Of  summer  suns,  and  winter  rains, 
Are  known  by  heart : 
The  scene  of  unforgotten  days, 
Before  life's  stem  dividing  ways 
Bore  us  apart : — 

Where  no  unhallowed  shadow  Ssdls 
Upon  the  gray  old  homely  walls, 

To  cross  the  door ; 
No  spectre,  but  the  living  speech 
Of  hearts  that  answered  each  to  each. 

And  can — no  more ; — 

Not  any  phantom,  yoked  with  pain, 
Be-visitant  of  earth  again, 

Belongs  to  thee, 
But  just  the  paths  we  lovers  trod. 
Given  to  each  other,  and  to  God 

In  years  to  be. 

And  only  lingering  echoes  meet 

Of  vanished  friends,  whose  welcome  feet 

Passed  in  and  out ; 
Of  gentle  laughter,  free  and  long, 
Of  busy  life,  and  frequent  song, 

And  childish  shout. 

Within :  the  long  low  rooms  all  bare 
A  living  spirit  seems  to  share, 

No  idle  ghost ; 
Where  once  there  sat,  in  brave  array. 
The  children, — that  are  since  grown  gray, — 

With  Love  for  host.. 
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This  is  my  haunted  house  ;  the  spot 
Where  lived  the  Once  that  now  Is  Not, 

Despite  our  tears : 
Old  merriment,  and  placid  days. 
Old  pain  and  loss— dear  blame,  sweet  praise. 

Spent  joys  and  fears. 

And  nowhere  in  the  wide  fair  earth 
Does  any  garden  bring  to  birth 

Such  flowers  as  those : 
The  myriad  crocus  of  the  spring, 
The  orchard's  snowy  blossoming, 

The  countless  rose. 

Still  green  about  that  silent  door. 
The  years  awake  for  evermore 

In  pensive  shade ; 
Just  as  when  father,  mother,  child. 
The  long  bright  summer  eve  beguiled 

With  music  made — 

Music  that  floated  out  to  air 
Through  open  windows,  down  the  stair. 

As  gloaming  fell : 
Until  a  thousand  birds  were  still, 
And  moonlight  rose  behind  the  hill, 

— And  all  was  well. 

I  do  not  crave  to  see  thy  state, 
Dear  haunted  Home, — all  desolate, — 

Perhaps  laid  low : 
But  only  ask  thy  heart  to  keep 
For  those  who  wake, — and  those  who  sleep, — 

The  love  we  know. 

And  if  in  heaven  there  be  a  glade 
Sweet  as  thy  trees  and  sunshine  made, 

As  green, — the  same, — 
I  pray  that  God  may  lead  us  there 
To  learn  in  love,  without  despair, 

His  other  Name. 

Mary  R.  L.  Bryce. 
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The  Ticking  of  the  Clock. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin,  Author  of  'The  Story  of  a 
Marriage,'  'Where  Town  and  Country  Meet,'  &c. 


ELIJAH  WALROND,  or  Old  'Lijah  as  he  was  commonly  called, 
was  a  small  tenant  fanner,  who,  by  dint  of  hard  work,  hard 
living,  and  saving,  had  contrived  to  lay  by  enough  money  to 
make  a  firugal  provision  for  his  old  age.  'Lijah's  wife  died  the 
year  before  he  quitted  the  fiirm  that  had  been  their  home  for 
forty  years,  and  when  he  lost  her  it  was  like  losing  a  part  of  him- 
self. He  was  never  the  same  man  again.  It  took  the  heart  out 
of  his  work  when  there  was  no  wife  to  talk  it  over  with  ;  he  could 
not  relish  the  food  prepared  by  a  strange  hand,  and  he  lay  awake 
at  nights  in  his  loneliness,  staring  into  the  darkness  with  tearless 
eyes.  There  was  nothing  left  to  make  life  sweet  to  him,  and  his 
seventy  years  weighed  on  him  like  a  hundred.  Then  he  asked 
his  landlord  to  let  him  off  the  short  remainder  of  his  lease,  and  he 
left  the  farm  to  live  in  the  white  cottage  with  the  big  garden 
down  by  the  common. 

His  neighbours  said  that  Old  'Lijah  would  go  silly  with  loneli- 
ness all  by  himself,  for  he  saw  nobody  and  spoke  to  no  one  but 
the  woman  who  came  to  clean  and  to  do  his  bit  of  cooking.  He 
seldom  left  the  house,  and  never  went  beyond  the  garden,  and  he 
had  not  entered  the  church  since  the  day  of  his  wife's  foneral. 
The  rector  of  the  parish,  who  had  known  Elijah  Walrond  many 
years,  called  to  ask  him  why  he  never  saw  him  in  his  accustomed 
place  on  a  Sunday,  but  the  old  man  would  only  reply,  '  I  canna 
do  it,  sir ;  I  canna  do  it !  'Er'd  used  to  go  to  church  with  me, 
and  I  canna  go  alone,'  and  lapse  into  silence  again.  There  was 
no  one  at  home  now  to  care  what  he  did,  or  whether  he  was  well 
or  ill,  so  he  ceased  to  strive  against  stifihess  and  rhexmiatism,  and 
crept  along  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  with  bowed  shoulders,  as 
though  he  carried  a  heavy  burden.     Old  'Lijah  was  in  a  parlous 
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state,  both  of  body  aud  mind,  when  one  day  the  very  best  thing 
that  could  happen  befell  him,  though  it  came  about  through 
someone  else's  sorrow. 

'Lijah  had  an  only  child — a  daughter — who  some  years  pre- 
viously had  married  a  ne'er-do-well  of  the  name  of  Grove,  and 
lived  with  him  in  the  north  of  England,  where,  after  a  short 
career  of  idleness  and  poverty,  he  died,  leaving  Jane  a  widow  with 
one  little  child.  Jane  Grove  had  not  a  fieu^hing  in  the  world  to 
call  her  own  when  she  had  paid  her  fare  to  travel  southwards  to 
her  fether,  and  her  sticks  of  furniture  had  been  sold  to  pay  for 
her  husband's  burial,  for  her  honest  pride  revolted  at  a  pauper's 
funeral.  She  knew  that  her  father  had  left  the  farm,  but  in  how- 
ever poor  a  place  he  lived  now,  he  would  not  shut  the  door  upon 
his  daughter,  though  he  had  been  displeased  with  her  for  marry- 
ing as  she  did.  But  bygones  were  bygones,  and  though  the 
mother,  whp  would  have  welcomed  her  child,  was  dead,  Jane 
could  cook  and  work  for  her  father,  and  make  the  meanest  place 
seem  like  home ;  and  good  as  her  intentions  were  towards  the  old 
man,  she  could  not  tell — no  one  could  have  told — ^the  kindness 
she  was  about  to  do  him. 

Jane  Grove  reached  her  father's  cottage  in  the  grey  of  a 
summer  evening,  weary  and  footsore  with  her  long  walk  firom  the 
station,  carrying  her  sleeping  child  in  her. arms.  She  inquired 
from  a  man  whom  she  met  crossing  the  common  where  Elijah 
Walrond  lived,  and  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  little  white  cottage 
with  the  big  garden.  Slowly  she  walked  up  the  long,  narrow 
path,  with  its  straggling  border  of  sweet-smelling  pinks,  wonder- 
ing that  the  place  was  so  untidy  and  ill-kept,  till  she  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  half-opened  door.  She  tapped  timidly,  and  no 
one  replying  to  her  knock,  she  looked  into  the  kitchen,  and  there 
sat  her  father  dozing  in  his  chair  by  the  chimney  comer.  She 
was  shocked  at  the  change  in  his  appearance.  His  features  were 
sharp  and  worn,  his  hands  like  birds'  claws,  and  a  ragged  growth 
of  white  beard  and  moustache  covered  his  once  well-shaven  face  ; 
nor  was  old  'Lijah  as  clean  as  he  might  have  been.  His  stockings 
were  in  holes  and  his  clothes  ragged  and  unmended.  It  was  plain 
to  be  seen  that  he  had  lost  all  interest  in  himself,  and  that  there 
was  no  woman  to  look  after  him.  Jane  entered,  and  quietly 
seated  herself  opposite  to  her  father,  and  her  tears  fell  fast  as  she 
took  in  the  meaning  of  his  forlorn  and  neglected  aspect,  and 
whispered  to  herself,  *  Oh,  mother,  mother  ! ' 

When  'Lijah  opened  his  eyes,  there  sat  his  daughter  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  hearth,  nursing  a  child  on  her  lap.  At  first  he 
did  not  know  who  it  was,  and  looked  vaguely  puzzled  until  he 
heard  her  voice. 

*  It's  me,  fether ;  it's  Jane  come  to  live  with  you  and  make 
you  comfortable.' 

He  did  not  seem  startled,  and  received  the  announcement 
with  the  most  matter-of-fact  calm. 

'Whatever  brings  you  back  i'  these  parts?  It's  trouble,  I 
doubt,'  and  the  old  man  shook  a  boding  head. 

*  Aye,  father,  trouble  enough  it  is !  My  man's  dead,  and  I 
'aven't  a  penny  in  the  world  and  no  home  but  what  you'll  give 
me  and  this  little  lad  to  keep,'  and  the  child,  now  wide  awake,  sat 
up  on  her  lap  and  looked  about  him. 

*  What's  that  you  say  about  a  little  lad  ?  You've  got  a  little 
lad  to  keep  ? '  and  there  was  a  strange  stir  in  the  old  man's  heart 
as  he  uttered  the  words,  for  he  had  never  had  a  son  of  his  own, 
and  it  had  been  the  great  disappointment  of  his  life. 

For  reply  Jane  crossed  the  hearth  with  her  child  in  her  arms, 
and  set  him  on  the  old  man's  shrunken  knees — as  beautiful  a  boy 
of  twelve  months  old  as  a  mother  ever  doted  on. 

*  Yes,  father,  that's  my  little  lad  as  I've  got  to  keep ;  that's 
little  Peter,  your  own  little  grandson ;  and  he's  rare  good  company 
a'ready  for  lonely  folks.  Many's  the  time  he's  dried  my  tears 
watching  'is  pretty  ways.  'Old  'im  tight,  father,  for  'e  isn't  used 
to  old  folks,  and  p'r'aps  'e  mayn't  take  to  you.' 

No  need  to  tell  'Lijah  to  hold  his  little  grandson  carefully. 
The  touch  of  the  child's  firm  young  flesh,  the  sight  of  his  golden 
hair  in  lamb-like  curls,  his  gentian-blue  eyes  and  moist,  innocent 
breath  nourished  his  old  bones,  and  he  felt  there  was  vital  warmth 
in  him  yet.  And  when  little  Peter  put  up  a  dimpled  hand  to 
grasp  his  ragged  beard,  and  made  pretty  baby  jabbering,  and 
laughed  in  his  troubled  old  face,  displaying  four  pearly-white 
teeth  like  grains  of  rice,  the  frost  in  the  grandfather's  heart,  that 
had  bound  it  since  his  wife  died,  melted,  and  he  said : 

*  Jane,  if  you  'aven't  got  a  penny  in  the  world,  your  man's 
left  you  rich  enough  wi'  a  little  lad  like  this !  You  must  bide 
wi'  me — both  of  you.' 

'  Aye,  father,  so  we  will.  But  look  you  how  that  grey  wire 
beard  o'  youm  is  scratchin'  little  Peter's  face!  You'll  'ave  to 
shave  it  ofi",  and  poor  mother  always  thought  so  much  o'  your 
clean  chin ! ' 

The  ragged  beard  was  duly  taken  off,  and  the  old  man  began 
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the  trouble  of  shaving  again,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
soap  and  water,  for  the  little  lad's  sake ;  and  his  daughter  washed 
and  mended  his  clothes,  and  'Lijah  looked  once  more  himself,  but 
old — ^very  old. 

'lijah's  whole  heart  was  garnered  up  in  his  little  grandson, 
and  as  the  boy  grew  older  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  in  the 
fields  together,  the  child  bringing  wild  flowers  to  the  old  man  to 
name,  or  a  bird's  egg  or  nest ;  but  whatever  it  was  he  could  tell 
him  everything  about  it,  and  nothing  short  of  that  would  content 
little  Peter.  For  he  had  a  healthy  child's  thirst  for  every  kind  of 
knowledge,  so  long  as  it  was  not  what  schoolmasters  teach  or  what 
comes  out  of  a  book,  and  he  was  eager  after  all  country  lore  and 
old-world  word-of  mouth  wisdom.  It  was  wonderful  how  much 
the  little  lad  learnt  firom  his  grandfather  about  four-footed 
creatures,  from  oxen  to  stoats  and  weasels,  and  he  could  have 
passed  an  examination  with  honours  in  the  names,  songs,  and 
plumage  of  British  birds. 

The  two  were  inseparable  companions,  and  Peter  would  rather 
play  with  his  grandfather,  whom  he  regarded  as  an  overgrown 
child  with  bent  back  and  stiflF  legs,  than  with  any  little  boy  of  his 
own  age. 

Jane  G-rove  would  stand  on  the  doorstep  and  smile  as  she 
watched  her  father  and  his  little  grandson  set  out  for  a  walk  hand 
in  hand,  perfectly  happy  and  content  together.  '  They're  more 
like  a  pair  o'  lovers,  them  two,  than  anything  else !  Father's 
like  wrapped  up  in  that  lad,  and  don't  think  o'  me  exceptin'  to 
eat  the  vittles  I  cook  and  set  afore  'im ;  nor  little  Peter,  'e  don't 
think  o'  me  neither  so  long  as  'e  can  'ave  'is  grandad !  They're 
both  of  'em  civil  to  me,  and  that's  about  all  they  are,  they're  so 
took  up  with  each  other.' 

When  little  Peter  had  stuck  to  his  grand&ther  like  his  shadow 
for  five  years,  he  began  to  be  aware  that  his  beloved  companion 
could  not  see  very  &r,  and  was  shaky  on  his  legs,  got  tired  before 
they  were  half  across  the  common,  had  a  habit  of  falling  asleep 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  interesting  conversation  about  rooks  and 
water  rats,  and  was  growing  deaf,  so  that  he  had  to  speak  loud  to 
make  him  hear.  These  things  grieved  little  Peter,  and  as  he 
could  not  see  the  necessity  for  them  he  asked  his  grandfather 
what  he  did  them  for. 

*  Grandad,'  he  said,  as  he  walked  slowly  by  his  side,  having 
hold  of  his  hand,  '  grandad,  why  don't  you  run  as  quick  as 
me?' 
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The  old  man  smiled  deUghtedly  at  a  question  that  seemed  to 
him  to  display  little  Peter's  immense  intellectual  powers. 

'  It's  seventy  'ears  too  late,  my  little  lad,  for  grand£ekther  to  go 
running  about  like  a  little  dog  at  a  fair.' 

^  But,  grandfather,  you  know  a  deal  more  than  me ;  you'd  ought 
to  know  how  to  run  ever  so  fast,  and  climb  the  bank  and  gather 
blackberries  same  as  me.' 

*Aye,  so  I  did  when  I  was  your  age,  but  blackberries  was 
bigger  then  than  what  they  are  now.  They  was  worth  climbing 
for  seventy  'ears  ago,  I  can  tell  you !  But  I'm  an  old  man  now, 
Peter,'  and  'lijah  looked  down  on  the  child's  upturned  fiwje  that 
was  fresh  and  clear  as  a  flower. 

Little  Peter  walked  on  a  few  paces  in  thoughtful  silence. 
*  But,  grandfather,  what  makes  you  such  an  old,  old  man  ? '  And 
'Idjah  laughed  with  delight  at  the  question.  Oh,  Peter  was  a  rare 
deep  little  chap,  he'd  get  to  the  bottom  of  everything  if  he  could. 

'  It's  nothing  but  Anna  Dominoes  as  makes  me  such  a'  old,  old 
man,  and  that's  Latin  for  the  'ear  of  the  Lord.  It's  Anna 
Dominoes,  that's  the  matter  wi'  me,  little  Peter,  and  nothin'  else,' 
and  the  child  stored  up  the  mysterious  words  in  his  tenacious 
memory. 

Not  long  afterwards  Old  'Lijah,  who  had  grown  neighbourly 
again  now  that  he  was  happy,  went  one  evening,  accompanied  by 
his  grandson,  to  spend  an  hour  with  his  old  friend.  Farmer  Blewitt. 
The  two  old  men  were  seated  in  arm-chairs  at  each  side  of  the 
table,  with  a  tobacco  jar  and  cider  mugs,  and  a  small  narrow  box 
before  them.  Little  Peter  was  lying  on  the  hearth  playing  with 
a  young  spaniel  puppy,  in  whose  deUghtfnl  society  he  was  wholly 
absorbed,  till  he  heard  Farmer  Blewitt  say : 

*  Let's  have  a  game  o'  dominoes,  'Lijah ;  it's  many  a  day  since 
you  and  me  played  together.' 

Little  Peter  sat  up. 

*  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  play  a  game,'  said  his  grandfather. 
Little  Peter  rose  to  his  feet,  pushed  the  frivolous  and  seductive 

puppy  aside  as  being  likely  to  interfere  with  serious  business,  and 
modestly,  but  firmly,  approached  the  table  where  the  old  men 
were  beginning  their  game.  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  grandfather's 
arm,  but  he  did  not  feel  it  at  first,  so  he  pressed  harder. 

*  Hallo !  little  chap,  what's  up  ? ' 

'Don't  touch  none  o'  them  dominoes,  grandfather!  Don't 
touch  'em,'  said  little  Peter  urgently. 

*  Whatever's  to  do  with  you,  Peter  ?     You're  onreasonable ! ' 
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said  'Lijah,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  asperity  as  was  possible 
towards  his  little  grandson. 

But  Peter  was  not  to  be  daunted.  '  Ghrandfather,  don't  you 
remember  that  day  when  I  asked  what  made  you  such  an  old,  old 
man,  you  said  it  was  Anna  Dominoes  as  did  it  all?  Don't  touch 
'em,  grand£Bither,  don't  touch  one  of  'em ! '  and  Peter's  young  face 
was  fiill  of  anxiety. 

Old  'Lijah  and  Farmer  Blewitt  laughed  till  they  cried,  while 
'Lijah  told  him  what  he  had  said  to  the  little  chap  in  the  lane 
about  his  age;  '  for  he's  that  peart,  I  said  Anna  Dominoes  was  the 
matter  wi'  me,  speaking  lAtin,  and  Latin  or  Greek  he'U  get  to 
the  reason  o'  things !  No,  little  Peter,  these  ain't  the  kind  o' 
dominoes  that's  made  an  old,  old  man  o'  your  grandad ;  it  was 
the  'ear  of  the  Lord  I  was  speaking  on,  and  when  you  go  to  school 
you'll  learn  all  about  im ! ' 

Peter  was  now  an  active  little  slip  of  seven  years  of  age,  never 
still  except  when  he  was  sleeping,  and  not  knowing  what  it  was 
to  be  tired.  He  had  grown  used  to  his  grandfether's  increasing 
infirmities  by  now,  but  they  irked  his  restless  young  body  and 
spirit,  and  on  their  walks  together,  when  the  old  man  sat  down 
by  the  way  weary  and  breathless,  little  Peter  beguiled  the  time 
running  to  and  fro  as  fast  as  he  could,  to  let  oflF  his  pent-up  energy, 
after  crawling  at  a  snail's  pace  by  old  'Lijah's  side. 

A  few  weeks  later  and  little  Peter  again  returned  with  a  child's 
persistence  to  the  puzzling  subject  of  his  grandfather's  decaying 
strength. 

*  Grandfather,  if  it  isn't  the  dominoes  that  does  it,  do  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  makes  you  such  an  old,  old  man ! ' 

Old  'Lijah  did  not  laugh  at  the  boy's  question  now.  He  felt 
his  life  feeble  within  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  say  in 
reply  that  could  be  intelligible  to  a  child.  They  were  alone  in 
the  kitchen,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  loud  ticking  of  the 
tall  clock,  the  audible  footstep  of  time.  The  old  man  looked  into 
the  child's  fresh  young  face  as  he  stood  between  his  knees  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  and  he  smiled  feebly,  and  pressed  the  firm 
round  cheek  with  his  shaking  hand,  but  he  said  nothing. 

*  But  what  is  it,  grandfather,  that  makes  you  such  an  old,  very 
old  man  ? ' 

Then  'Lijah  looked  up  at  the  tall  clock  whose  loud  tick  tack 
penetrated  his  dull  hearing,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  he 
had  heard  it  for  eighty  years,  counting  out  aloud  the  minutes, 
hours,  days,  and  years  of  his  whole  life. 
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'  It*s  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  my  little  lad,  the  ticking  of  the 
clock,  that  makes  grandfather  such  an  old,  old  man ; '  and  Peter 
was  satisfied  with  the  reply,  and  set  his  young  brains  to  work  to 
find  out  how  he  could  bi^e  the  evil  influence  of  the  clock. 

Now  the  tall  case  clock  was  a  very  big  person  for  a  small  boy 
to  tackle.  He  stood  six  feet  without  his  shoes,  with  a  huge  round 
fisuse  behind  a  pane  of  glass,  and  a  long  front  door  opening  straight 
into  his  vitals,  and  Peter  had  peeped  in  on  winding-up  days,  and 
seen  two  heavy  weights  hanging,  and  the  shining  brass  pendulum 
swinging  to  and  fro,  whose  everlasting  tick  tack  had  made  an  old 
man  of  his  grandfather.  Well,  never  mind,  wait  till  some  time 
when  mother  was  out  of  the  house,  and  grandfather  asleep  in  the 
big  arm-chair,  as  he  was  nearly  all  day  long  now,  and  little  Peter 
knew  what  he  would  do  ! 

Not  many  days  afterwards  everything  happened  as  Peter 
wished,  and  he  looked  out  of  the  window  to  make  sure  that  his 
mother  was  at  a  safe  distance  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  and  there 
she  wasy  standing  with  her  back  to  the  house,  busy  pegging 
clothes  on  the  line,  so  that  no  danger  need  be  feared  from  that 
quarter.  Indoors,  too,  all  was  equally  favourable  to  the  carrying 
out  of  little  Peter's  deep-laid  scheme.  G-randfether  really  was 
older  than  ever  to-day.  He  had  not  stirred  from  the  big  chair 
since  he  came  down  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  was  spoken  to 
he  said  nothing,  he  only  smiled  and  fell  into  a  doze.  He  was  fast 
asleep  now,  and  little  Peter's  heart  beat  with  joy  to  think  what  a 
fine  surprise  he  was  preparing  for  his  grandfather.  What  would 
the  old  man  think  when  he  felt  the  stifihess  and  trembling  going 
out  of  his  legs  and  back,  his  eyes  growing  clear  and  bright  again, 
and  his  deafness  leaving  him?  all  which  would  be  sure  to 
happen  if  the  clock  would  only  stop  ticking. 

G-randfather  was  so  fast  asleep,  with  his  head  leaning  forward 
on  his  breast,  that  little  Peter  was  not  afi»id  of  waking  him.  He 
summoned  all  his  courage  to  his  aid  and  stepped  cautiously  up  to 
the  great  clock,  with  its  menacing  tick  tack,  unlocked  its  front 
door,  opened  it  wide,  and  peeped  into  the  resonant  cavern  in  its 
inside,  with  the  heavy  iron  weights  hanging  and  the  bright  brass 
pendulum  swaying  to  and  fro  with  its  everlasting  tick  tack,  tick 
tack.  Then,  without  giving  himself  time  to  take  fright  at  his 
own  daring,  he  seized  hold  of  the  swinging  pendulum  and,  after  a 
brief  struggle,  held  it  in  his  hand,  a  silent,  motionless  thing. 

Then  little  Peter  loosed  his  hold,  and  glanced  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  old  man,  but  he  was  still  quietly  sleeping.     He  cautiously 
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closed  the  door  of  the  tall  clock  towering  above  him  in  silence, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at  his  grandfather's  feet,  waiting  to 
tell  him  when  he  awoke  how  he  had  stopped  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  that  made  him  such  an  old,  old  man. 

There  his  mother  found  him  sitting  when  she  returned  from 
the  garden,  and  neither  daughter  nor  grandson  could  rouse  the 
old  man  from  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  When  the 
pendulum  was  set  swinging  once  more,  the  clock  began  to  tick 
again  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  it  ticked  out  the 
minutes  till  they  grew  into  years,  and  little  Peter  became  big 
Peter,  and  then  he  understood  what  his  grandfather  had  meant. 
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Chamois  Hunting  above  the  Snow  Line. 


AROUND  the  chamois  and  the  chase  thereof  there  has  ever 
hung  somewhat  of  mystery  and  romance.  Of  the  animal 
itself  and  its  habits  less  is  known  than  of  many  antelopes  in  the 
wilds  of  Central  Africa.  Not  a  few  people  are  sceptical  of  its  very 
existence,  believing  that  constant  persecution  brought  about  the 
extinction  of  the  species  in  the  Alps  years  ago.  Only  the  other 
day  a  gentleman,  hearing  I  had  been  out  chamois  hunting,  asked 
me  if  the  sport  was  a  'really  genuine  thing/  and  not,  as  he 
evidently  imagined,  a  mere  pantomimic  pretence.  It  seems 
strange,  this  ignorance  concerm'ng  a  creature  who  lives  so  close 
to  our  doors,  and  with  whose  haunts  so  many  of  us  become 
&miliar  on  our  holiday  ramblings«  The  literature  on  the  subject 
is,  moreover,  of  the  scantiest,  even  in  these  days  of  the  pro- 
miscuous making  of  books.  In  some  of  the  older  works  that  I 
have  come  across  it  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  high-flown,  hyper- 
bolical fashion,  that  would  offend  the  taste,  and  make  too  large  a 
demand  on  the  credulity,  of  our  more  discriminating  generation. 
Marvellous  tales  are  told  of  the  habits,  the  agility,  and  the  wari- 
ness of  the  game.  The  chamois  is  represented  as  attaining  to  a 
&bulous  age,  notwithstanding  certain  strange  suicidal  propensi- 
ties which  are  set  forth  with  amusing  gravity  and  an  air  of  the 
most  perfect  substantiality. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  it  is  with  the  chamois  hunter 
himself,  and  the  fearful  perils  which  environ  him,  that  these 
legendary  fragments  are  principally  concerned.  The  chase  of 
the  chamois,  we  are  told,  is  *  the  most  dangerous  of  all.'  The 
hunter  is  represented  as  being  ^familiar  with  places  where  an 
ordinary  man  would  fear  to  venture — accustomed  to  have  Death 
stalking  beside  him  as  a  companion  and  to  meet  him  face  to 
face.'  He  goes  forth  alone  to  confront  the  terrors  of  the  moun- 
tains, for  none  can  be  found  daring  enough  to  accompany  him. 
His    very  countenance    betokens   the    gruesome   nature  of  his 
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occupation,  as  the  following  description  of  the  typical  Jager 
testifies.  I  take  it  from  Mr.  Charles  Boner's  work  on  Chamois 
Ewrdvng  in  Bavaria : — '  Tall,  gaunt,  and  bony ;  his  brown  and 
sinewy  knees  were  bare,  scratched,  and  scarred ;  his  beard  was 
black  and  long,  his  hair  shaggy,  and  hunger  was  in  his  &ce.  The 
whole  man  looked  as  if  he  had  just  escaped  from  the  den  of  a 
wolf,  where  he  had  been  starved  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  eaten.  But  it  was  his  eyes — ^it  was  the  wild,  staring  fixed- 
ness of  his  eyes^ — that  kept  mine  gazing  on  him.  The  bent  eagle 
nose,  the  high  fleshless  cheek-bones,  added  to  their  power.  There 
was  no  fierceness  in  them,  nor  were  they  greedy  eyes ;  but  they 
were  those  of  a  man  who  had  been  snatched  from  a  horrible 
death,  in  whom  the  recollection  was  not  yet  efiaced,  nor  was  ever 
likely  to  be.  They  were  always  wide  open ;  the  whole  creature 
seemed  vigilant,  and  awaiting  at  any  moment  to  have  a  wrestle 
with  Fate.  .  .  .  Had  he  told  me  that,  Prometheus-like,  he  had 
been  chained  to  a  glacier  for  a  whole  winter,  amid  the  icy  world 
of  the  mountain-top,  exposed  to  the  rain  and  the  tempests  of  the 
dreary  darkness,  I  could  almost  have  believed  his  words,  so  in 
unison  were  his  features  and  his  whole  appearance  with  such  a 
tale.' 

Such  a  man  is  the  traditional  pursuer  of  the  Alpine  antelope, 
the  GeTnajdger  of  transpontine  melodrama,  so  to  speak.  On  the 
other  hand,  lest  the  modem  chasseur  should  feel  unduly  puffed 
up  by  these  fantastic  sketches  of  his  brethren  of  the  chase, 
we  learn  from  another  writer  that  the  chamois  hunter  is 
*  generally  a  rude,  uncultivated  being,'  whose  society  is  even  less 
attractive  than  his  personal  appearance.  Only  on  one  point  do 
the  older  writers  seem  in  perfect  agreement,  and  that  is  that  the 
Jdger  is  a  very  remarkable  person,  and  that  the  sport  itself 
abounds  with  excitement  and  adventure  of  the  most  thrilling 
kind. 

I  fear  that  the  humble  individual  who  is  now  addressing  you, 
dear  reader,  can  make  no  such  claim  on  your  attention.  He  wiU 
be  compelled  to  strip  the  sport  of  much  of  the  glamour  with 
which  it  is  habitually  invested.  If  not,  as  he  trusts,  'a  rude, 
uncultivated  being,'  neither  is  he  the  reckless  desperado  depicted 
in  the  extracts  cited  above.  His  favourite  amusement  is  exciting 
beyond  question,  and  not  entirely  firee  from  danger,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  blood-curdling  character  which  other  authors 
have  attributed  to  it.  Whence,  then,  this  divergence  in  our 
impressions  of  the  sport  ?    The  explanation  cannot  be  found  in 
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the  nature  of  the  ground  traversed,  for  chamois  hunting  in  the 
high  Alps  is  certainly  a  much  more  arduous  and  risky  pursuit 
than  in  the  lower  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  or  Bavaria,  where  my 
predecessors  in  the  literature  of  the  chase  familiarised  themselves 
with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  live  nowadays  in  a  more  prosaic — 
dare  I  say  a  more  truthful  ? — age.  We  have  lost  our  illusions, 
and  that  terrible  modem  spirit  of  analysis  has  shattered  our 
imaginative  faculties,  and  compels  us  to  be  so  horribly  literal  and 
veracious.  The  mountains,  too,  have  been  largely  shorn  of  the 
mystery  that  formerly  enshrouded  them,  and  with  the  mystery 
has  vanished  much  of  the  awe  and  reverence  they  used  to  inspire. 
It  is  Mr.  Euskin,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  reproaches  us  climbers 
with  treating  the  Alps  as  so  many  greased  poles.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  admit  the  impeachment,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to 
appreciate  the  athletic  together  with  the  artistic  aspects  of  moun- 
taineering. Unquestionably,  however,  with  the  high  development 
of  this  noble  art  of  *  greased  poling,'  places  that  struck  the  earlier 
climbers  as  being  desperately  difficult  our  latter-day  Alpinists 
regard  as  perfectly  easy.  These  are  some  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  mountains  have  now  in  great 
measure  lost  their  terrors,  though  for  those  who  truly  lova  them 
their  charm  must  for  ever  remain  undiminished.  How  much 
that  charm  is  enhanced  when  there  is  added  thereto  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  deeply  interesting  sport  like  chamois  hunting  it  will  be 
my  endeavour  to  show. 

*  Of  all  the  various  forms  of  stalking  which  I  have  tried,  none, 
in  my  opinion,  will  bear  comparison  with  the  chase  of  the 
chamois.*  So  says  Mr.  Edward  North  Buxton  in  his  delightful 
book,  Shxyrt  Stalke.  This  is  high  praise  from  so  keen  and  true  a 
sportsman,  who  has  shot  big  game  of  many  kinds,  and  in  four 
continents,  at  intervals  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Neverthe- 
less I  do  not  think  he  can  have  hunted  chamois  under  the  most 
interesting  conditions.  At  least  I  gather  so  much  when  he 
describes  the  sport  as  not  being  a  very  arduous  one  and  compara- 
tively free  from  mountaineering  difficulties.  If  the  older  writers 
erred,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  in  exaggerating  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  chase,  Mr.  Buxton,  as  I  think,  goes  too  far  in 
the  opposite  direction  by  minimising  them  unduly.  He  does  our 
favourite  pastime  less  than  justice.  Undoubtedly  the  phases  and 
methods  of  chamois  hunting  are  very  various.  First,  there  is 
the  battue  system,  when  the  guns  are  posted  in  well-known 
passages  and  the  game  driven  up  to  them  by  beaters.     This  is,  of 
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course,  devoid  of  danger,  but  scarcely  more  exciting  than  roe-deer 
shooting  in  Scotland.  Secondly,  they  may  be  stalked  in  the 
lower  mountains,  such  as  those  of  the  Bavarian  highlands  or  parts 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  kind  of  sport  Mr.  Buxton 
is  describing.  Here  you  are  within  the  limits  of  the  trees, 
and  the  chamois  are  usually  found  in  thickets  of  fir  scrub  or 
covert  of  some  sort.  Lastly,  there  is  hunting  on  the  slopes  and 
outlying  buttresses  of  the  central  Alpine  ranges,  where,  amid  the 
glory  and  sublimity  of  the  eternal  snows  and  glaciers,  the  amateur 
hunter  will  find  plenty  of  hard  work  and,  if  he  wishes  it,  abundant 
scope  for  whetting  his  appetite  for  adventure.  At  least  that  has 
been  my  experience  when,  coming  straight  from  a  month's  climb- 
ing and  rock  gymnastics  on  the  Chamonix  aiguilles,  I  have 
finished  up  my  season  with  a  week's  or  ten  days'  hunting.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  one  encounters  difficulties  such  as  those 
upon  the  Petit  Dru  or  the  Charmoz,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
more  desperate  climbs  which  are  now  successfully  undertaken  by 
guideless  parties,  and  which  so  needlessly  scandalise  mountaineers 
of  the  more  old-Ssishioned  and  orthodox  type.  But  rock-scrambling 
enough  to  satisfy  ordinary  tastes  will  be  encountered,  and — ^pojot 
Mr.  Buxton,  who  says  that  *one  seldom  has  any  ice  work  in 
chamois  hunting ' — aplenty  of  glacier  walking  and  an  almost  daily 
exercise  of  ice-craft,  including  therein  the  use  of  the  axe.  The 
mountains  themselves  may  be  easy  enough,  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  stalk  will  force  you  at  times  into  troublesome  places.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  you  are  encrunbered  with  a  rifle, 
that  the  excitement  of  the  chase  is  apt  to  make  you  careless  or 
over-venturesome,  and  that  you  are  deprived  of  the  moral  and 
physical  support  of  the  rope.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  felt  more  concerned  for  my  personal  safety  on  various 
occasions  out  hunting  than  I  have  ever  been  when  engaged  in 
regular  mountaineering.  I  always  avoid  difficult  places  if  I  can, 
for  the  sport  by  no  means  depends  on  *  greased-poling '  for  its 
charm ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  amateurs  should  know 
beforehand  that  chamois  hunting,  in  the  high  Alps  at  any  rate, 
must  of  necessity  entail  a  certain  amount  of  risk. 

But  this  exordium  is  becoming  unduly  prolonged.  It  is  time 
I  came  to  my  subject.  My  chief  difficulty  is  to  know  where  to 
begin,  which  to  select  of  the  many  delightful  days'  sport  I  have 
had  in  diflferent  parts  of  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  Savoy. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than  make  my  way  straight  to  my 
happy  hunting-grounds  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  central 
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Pennine  Alps.  My  starting-point  was,  as  usual,  the  Yaltomanche, 
which,  as  all  mountaineers  know,  runs  up  from  the  Aosta  valley 
to  the  base  of  the  mighty  Matterhom.  Leaving  Breuil  early  one 
morning,  we — that  is,  myself  and  my  faithful  hunter  and  guide, 
Jean  Baptiste  Perruquet,  of  Crepin,  near  the  village  of  Val- 
tomanche — scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  Punta  Fontanella  in 
quest  of  chamois.  Three  were  sighted  on  some  precipices  half  a 
mile  off,  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  them ;  so,  traversing 
the  much-crevassed  and  (for  chamois  hunters)  troublesome  Col  de 
la  Bella  Za  (10,000  feet),  we  descended  into  the  picturesque 
Valpelline.  At  the  head  of  this  valley,  amid  a  whole  host  of  lofty, 
glacier-clad  peaks,  lie  the  chalets  of  Pr^rayen,  whose  master,  rich 
in  innumerable  flocks  and  herds,  affords  ready,  if  somewhat  rough, 
hospitality  to  passing  mountaineers.  We  spent  the  night  under 
his  roof,  intending  to  make  an  early  start  next  morning. 

At  5  A.M.  Perruquet  and  I  sallied  forth  up  one  of  the  lateral 
valleys  which  trend  in  a  southerly  direction  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  Valpelline.  Crossing  a  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the 
gorge  carved  out  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent,  we  entered  a 
charming  green  glade  in  a  forest  of  larches.  These  trees  seem  in 
the  majority  of  the  northern  Italian  vaDeys  to  have  entirely  dis- 
possessed the  ordinary  Alpine  fir.  We  passed  their  limits  at  an 
elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet,  and  com- 
menced painfully  toiling  up  a  wilderness  of  loose  stones  and  fallen 
boulders  towards  the  Val  Comera  Pass.  I  was  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  Perruquet  that  among  the  guides  and  hunters  of  Val- 
tomanche  the  Val  Comera  has  an  evil  reputation  for  being  the 
most  fatiguing  and  generally  disagreeable  pass  in  the  district. 
Nor  was  the  weather  entirely  propitious.  There  had  lately  been 
a  sudden  and  almost  unprecedented  fall  in  the  temperature.  A 
bitter  north  wind  nipped  our  ears  and  noses,  and  drove  the  par- 
ticles of  hoar  frost  from  the  rocks  into  our  eyes,  while  light 
showers  of  hail  and  snow  kept  steadily  falling.  The  mountains 
seemed  almost  sheeted  in  ice,  and  presented  a  wintry  aspect  such 
as  I  had  never  seen  before  so  early  in  the  season.  The  smaller 
waterfalls  were  all  frozen,  and  huge  icicles,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
long,  and  pendent  masses  of  congealed  snow  and  water  festooned 
the  adjoining  cliffs,  and  threatened  in  places  to  topple  on  our 
heads.  *Our  route  presented  few  climbing  diflSculties,  but  the 
verglaa  on  the  rocks  and  the  steep  slopes  of  frozen  earth  made  it 
necessary  to  pay  heed  to  one's  going  in  order  to  avoid  unpleasant 
croppers, 
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A  doe  and  two  kids  were  presently  descried  on  a  moraine,  and 
others  were  not  long  in  putting  in  an  appearance.  But  they  had 
already  become  aware  of  our  presence,  and,  though  not  greatly 
alarmed,  they  all  made  off.  We  followed  their  tracks,  and  soon 
our  labours  were  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  a  herd  of  about  twenty 
chamois  on  a  comer  of  the  glacier,  where  they  evidently  felt  them- 
selves secure  from  molestation.  They  were  congregated  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  and  impassable  icefall,  whose  siraca,  or  pinnacles 
of  ice,  rose  in  picturesque  confusion  from  the  crevasses  at  their 
base.  In  the  background  the  mountains  towered  to  a  height 
of  over  11,000  feet  in  a  series  of  lofty  and  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices. There  being  nothing  else  to  do,  we  sat  down  and  ob- 
served the  animals  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  truly  I  know  few  things 
more  diverting  than  watching  a  herd  of  chamois  at  play  on  a 
glacier.  The  elderly  bucks  and  does  lay  down,  or  else  walked 
about  with  slow  and  dignified  steps,  while  the  kids  hopped 
and  skipped  about  and  chased  each  other  over  the  snow  and  gene- 
rally performed  the  most  absurd  antics.  Now  one  would  stand 
on  his  hind  legs  and  butt  at  the  others  like  a  goat,  then  he  would 
run  oflf  and  rush  round  and  round  in  a  circle  like  a  thing  possessed. 
Occasionally  a  mamma  chamois  would  administer  a  friendly  dig 
in  the  ribs  to  her  over-active  oflFspring,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  You 
really  must  behave  yourself,  my  dear;'  whereat  the  kid  would 
frisk  and  gambol  more  madly  than  ever.  The  general  eflfect  of 
the  Oemaeapiel  at  that  distance  reminded  one  of  a  troupe  of  im- 
perfectly educated  fleas  performing  on  a  white  linen  sheet. 

After  a  while,  as  afternoon  came  on,  the  lady  leader  of  the 
herd  (with  chamois,  as  with  red  deer,  it  is  always  a  female  who 
acts  as  guide)  seemed  to  think  it  was  getting  time  for  dinner,  and, 
to  our  exceeding  joy,  commenced  moving  slowly  in  our  direction. 
There  was  coarse  grass  growing  on  the  ledges  of  rock  here  and 
there,  and  we  had  little  doubt  that  they  would  make  their  way 
thither  to  feed.  As  soon  as  the  last  laggard  of  the  band  was 
hidden  from  our  view  by  the  cliffs  which  descended  abruptly  below 
us  to  the  glacier,  we  stole  cautiously  forward  to  meet  them.  The 
rocks  were  rather  steep  and  water-worn,  and  here  and  there  I  was 
glad  of  a  helping  hand.  One  or  two  impassable  gullies  had  to  be 
turned,  and  we  were  obliged  to  tread  very  gingerly  in  order  to 
avoid  making  a  noise  by  rolling  down  stones.  I  was  not  entirely 
successful  in  this  latter  respect,  but  fortunately  chamois  are  less 
easily  frightened  by  noises  than  are  deer  in  Scotland.  In  the 
loftier  Alpine  regions  their  ears  are  continually  being  saluted  by 
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the  thunder  of  the  mountain  artillery,  the  din  and  clatter  of 
avalanches  and  falling  stones,  and  masses  of  ice  crashing  into  the 
frozen  gulfs  below — to  say  nothing  of  the  never-ceasing  murmur 
of  torrent  and  waterfall.  Hence  the  kicking  down  of  a  stone  or 
two  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment,  except  that  it  may  serve  to 
attract  the  chamois'  attention  to  the  hunter,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  a  stalk.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  so ;  otherwise, 
owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  the  giound,  successful  stalks  above  the 
snow  line  would  be  rare  indeed. 

Speaking  generally,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  chamois  is 
not  the  pretematurally  wary  beast  he  is  usually  represented  to  be. 
Of  his  comparative  indifference  to  noises,  as  long  as  they  are  not  too 
loud,  I  have  already  spoken.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  his  eyesight 
anything  remarkable.  Judging  from  his  failure  to  distinguish 
objects,  such  as  a  man's  head  or  hand,  as  long  as  they  are  motion- 
less, I  should  say  that  the  organs  of  vision  of  chamois  are  scarcely 
more  acute  than  those  of  himian  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
sense  of  smell  is  quite  extraordinary ;  hence  the  wind  is  by  fiur 
the  worst  enemy  of  the  hunter.  The  shifting  eddies  and  currents, 
blowing  now  this  way,  now  that,  now  up  hill,  now  down,  multiply 
tenfold  the  chances  in  favour  of  the  game.  I  have  often  asked 
friends  of  mine  who  have  hunted  in  various  countries  as  to  the 
distance  at  which  deer  and  other  wild  animals  can  scent  a  human 
being,  and  most  of  them  seem  to  be  agreed  that  they  will  wind 
you  more  than  a  mile  off.  I  have  certainly  seen  chamois  over 
half  a  mile  distant  make  off  in  alarm  when  they  could  not 
possibly  have  seen  anything  to  disturb  them.  It  is  curious,  too, 
how  much  more  the  hunter's  odour  seems  to  terrify  them  than 
the  mere  sight  of  him.  In  the  latter  case,  unless  you  are  quite 
close,  they  whistle  and  move  off  quietly,  turning  round  every  few 
hundred  yards  to  look ;  while  if  they  get  your  scent  they  will 
throw  up  their  heads  with  an  expression  of  utter  disgust  that  is 
highly  diverting,  and,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  gallop  away 
at  top  speed. 

The  present  stalk  gave  me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing 
the  chamois'  power — or  want  of  power — of  vision.  Peering  over 
the  edge  of  a  rock,  I  saw  the  head  of  a  buck  who  was  staring 
intently  at  me  about  ninety  yards  off.  I  could  only  see  his  head 
and  shoulders,  while  half  of  my  face  and  the  whole  of  a  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat  were  exposed  to  his  view.  It  surprised  me 
^eatly  that  he  did  not  bolt  immediately  ;  but  he  was  evidently, 
like  most  of  his  species,  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  and  wanted 
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to  make  out  what  the  unknown  object  was.  We  were  near 
enough  for  me  to  distinguish  his  bold,  characteristic  features — 
the  erect  head  with  its  curved  horns  and  slender,  pointed  ears, 
and  the  yellow  jowl  with  the  longitudinal  black  stripe.  Mean- 
while I  remained  perfectly  still,  not  daring  so  much  as  to  wink, 
and,  strangely  enough,  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  make  me  out. 
In  this  way  we  stared  fixedly  at  each  other  for  about  two  minutes, 
until,  his  curiosity  being  apparently  satisfied,  he  lowered  his  head 
and  began  grazing  tranquilly.  I  promptly  bobbed  out  of  sight, 
and,  placing  my  rifle  in  position,  waited  for  him  to  emerge  from 
his  hiding-place.  But,  our  attention  being  thus  riveted  by  the 
chamois  in  front,  we  did  not  notice  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
who,  unobserved  by  either  of  us,  had  mounted  the  rocks  below  us 
on  our  right.  Generally  the  chamois  heralds  his  approach  by 
kicking  down  showers  of  stones.  On  the  present  occasion  their 
footfall  was  light  and  noiseless  as  a  cat's,  and  the  '  lady  guide ' 
at  once  sighted  us  and  gave  the  alarm.  Immediately  there 
was  a  general  aauve  qui  peat  Scattering  in  all  directions,  they 
scampered  oflF,  leaping  up  high  rocks  and  clearing  wide  chasms  in 
the  extremity  of  their  terror.  I  hastily  cocked  my  rifle  and 
rushed  forward  to  a  stone  where  I  could  get  a  good  sight  of  them, 
but  their  numbers  and  the  suddenness  of  their  approach  had 
flustered  me  a  bit,  and  the  result  was  that  I  fired  four  shots  in 
rapid  succession,  and — missed  them  all ! 

Perruquet  spoke  never  a  word,  but  looked  at  me  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  his  feelings  being  evidently  too  deep  for 
speech.  The  faces  of  my  men  were  always  a  study  after  an 
imsuccessful  stalk.  To  them  a  miss  meant  the  blighting  of  fiur 
hopes  of  a  good  square  meal  such  as  they  seldom  enjoyed,  the 
dissipating  of  bright  visions  of  savoury  meat  such  as  their  souls 
truly  loved.  Our  fare  at  Prerayen  was  of  the  poorest,  and,  as  we 
chiefly  depended  on  our  rifles  for  animal  food,  any  game  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  larder.  The  knowledge  that  no  chamois 
meant  no  meat  for  dinner  undoubtedly  gave  a  keener  zest  to  the 
sport,  but  it  also  aggravated  the  mortification  of  failure. 

With  heavy  hearts  and  lagging  footsteps  we  began  our  tramp 
up  the  loose  shale  slopes  of  the  Val  Comera.  If  we  had  killed  a 
chamois  we  should  have  thought  nothing  of  the  climb.  Perruquet 
would  have  waltzed  off  with  the  carcass,  whilst  I  should  have 
shouldered  the  rucksack,  telescope,  and  rifle ;  and  fatigue,  diflicul- 
ties,  and  dangers,  had  there  been  any  such,  would  have  vanished 
into  thin  air.     All  this  shows,  to  my  mind,  that  fatigue  is  very 
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much  more  largely  a  mental  affair  than  most  people  imagine.  As 
long  as  you  are  pleased  with  yourself  you  never  feel  tired,  while 
if  you  are  depressed  or  frightened,  or  in  other  ways  down  on  your 
luck,  your  legs  refuse  to  perform  their  functions  properly.  So 
now  the  want  of  success  made  our  two  hours'  trudge  up  to  the  col 
seem  an  unutterable  grind,  and  I  was  truly  glad  when  we  finally 
set  our  feet  on  the  summit. 

The  pass,  which  has  an  elevation  of  10,400  feet,  is  little  fre- 
quented, although  it  forms  the  usual  route  between  Valtomanche 
and  the  Valpelline.  There  were  no  chamois  on  the  eastern  side, 
so,  as  evening  was  coming  on,  we  glissaded  down  the  snow  towards 
our  quarters  for  the  night.  These  were  to  be  in  a  hay  chalet  on 
the  immense  alp,  or  upland  pasture,  of  Chignana,  which  lay 
spread  out  like  a  green  carpet  far  down  in  the  valley — a  broad 
plateau  of  rich,  verdant  meadow-land  over  7,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  walled  in  on  three  sides  by  high  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  finest  and  largest  mountain  pasture  I  know  any- 
where, being  capable  of  supporting  over  three  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  As  we  descended  the  cows  were  being  driven  home,  and 
the  musical  tinklings  of  their  bells,  blended  with  the  songs  of  the 
goatherds,  broke  pleasantly  enough  upon  the  evening  air. 

A  lady  friend  of  Perruquet's  gave  us  rustic  hospitality  in  her 
chalet,  and  at  nine  o'clock  I  curled  myself  up  in  the  hay.  It  was 
little  sleep  that  I  got,  however,  and  next  day  we  were  off  betimes 
before  dawn.  It  was  a  splendid,  though  exceedingly  cold,  morn- 
ing. There  was  no  moon,  but  the  stars  glittered  like  fireflies  in 
the  sapphire  heavens,  and  Perruquet  complained  in  an  injured 
tone  that  the  constellations  of  the  ]\Iilky  Way  were  trop  serrSes, 
as  he  opined,  for  continued  fine  weather.  Presently,  however, 
their  ineffectual  fires  paled,  and  the  firmament  lost  its  hue  of 
steely  blue,  as  a  few  faint  arrows  of  saffron  light  shot  over  the 
summit  of  the  Grrand  Toumalin.  Night,  or  a  misty  twilight,  still 
filled  the  lower  depths  of  the  valley,  until  the  few  fleecy  fragments 
of  cloud  that  flecked  the  sky  became  tinged  with  faint  flushes  of 
orange  and  rose,  and  day  gradually  asserted  its  supremacy  over 
peak  and  glacier  and  lowland  wood  and  meadow.  The  black  crags 
of  the  Matterhorn  and  the  Breithom's  dazzling  summit  of  snow 
caught  the  first  rays  of  slanting  sunlight,  and  soon  the  whole 
mountain  world  became  bathed  in  their  radiance.  They  are 
glorious  phenomena,  these  Alpine  sunrises,  though  for  climbers 
custom  somewhat  stales  their  magnificence,  and  familiarity  breeds, 
if  not  contempt,  at  any  rate  something  akin  to  indifference. 
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They  are  too  much  associated  with  early  and  scrappy  breakfasts, 
hastily  swallowed  by  the  dim  flicker  of  an  expiring  tallow  dip, 
and  sleepy  sorties  in  the  murky  gleams  shed  from  patent  collap- 
sible lanterns.  Personally  I  prefer  a  good  sunset  any  day.  It  is 
more  beautiful  to  begin  with,  and  one  is  usually  in  a  far  better 
mood  to  enjoy  it.  In  the  early  morning  one's  mind  is  too  much 
occupied  by  the  serious  business  of  the  day  to  be  very  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  scenery. 

We  were  making  our  way  towards  a  nameless  col  which  crosses 
the  range  to  the  south  of  the  Val  Comera.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  alp,  Perruquet,  desirous  of  demonstrating  to  me  that  chamois 
hunting  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  but  had  its  tragic  side  as 
well,  pointed  out  the  place  where  in  the  early  summer  they  had 
found  the  body  of  a  Valtomanche  chasseur.  He  was  lying  quite 
dead,  with  his  rifle  beside  him,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rock.  Acci- 
dents will  happen,  even  in  the  simplest  places,  though  it  puzzled 
me  to  think  how  anyone  not  meaning  to  commit  suicide  could 
have  managed  to  fall  at  this  particular  spot.  On  the  glacier  of 
Chignana  we  halted  near  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Tzan,  a 
queer-shaped  pinnacle  of  rock,  over  11,000  feet  high,  which 
forms  the  southernmost  buttress  of  the  Valtomanche  chain. 
Here  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  separate.  Perruquet  said 
he  would  cross  the  col  to  the  left  of  the  Aiguille  and  make  the 
tour  of  the  mountain,  while  I  was  to  make  my  way  over  a  higher 
pass  to  the  right,  and  descend  the  glacier  on  the  other  side  to  a 
band  of  rocks  where  the  chamois  had  a  favourite  passage.  Having 
thus  agreed  on  our  plan  of  campaign,  we  parted.  My  climb  was 
rather  an  arduous  one.  The  glacier  was  covered  with  snow  in  its 
higher  parts  and  a  good  deal  seamed  with  crevasses,  one  of  which 
in  particular  gave  me  a  lot  of  trouble.  It  was  very  deep,  and  too 
wide  to  jump  in  most  parts,  and  the  rotten  snow-bridge  that 
masked  it  would  not  support  my  weight.  However,  after  poking 
about  with  my  axe  for  some  time,  I  found  a  fairly  narrow  place 
and  landed  safely  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  chaam. 
I  fear  I  was  violating  all  accepted  canons  of  mountaineering  in 
thus  wandering  alone  with  a  rifle  on  my  back  over  a  snow-covered 
glacier,  but  this  is  sometimes  inevitable  in  chamois  hunting. 
Towards  the  col  the  slope  grew  steeper  and  I  had  to  begin  step- 
cutting,  which  was  an  inexpressibly  tedious  job.  The  ice  was 
covered  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  loose,  powdery,  drifted  snow, 
which,  as  it  would  not  hold,  had  to  be  cleared  away  first ;  and 
the  rifle  slung  over  my  shoulder  hampered  me  horribly.     It  was 
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necessary  also  to  keep  one's  weather  eye  open  for  stones,  "which 
fell  occasionally  from  the  rocks  on  my  right.  Altogether  it  was 
the  toughest  half-hour's  work  I  ever  had  in  my  life ;  and,  on 
reaching  the  top,  I  fairly  groaned,  and  had  to  sit  down  for  a 
few  minutes  to  recover  my  wind.  But  the  worst  was  over,  at 
any  rate  for  the  present.  Turning  the  end  of  a  most  magni- 
ficent schrund^  or  crevasse,  that  yawned  formidably  wide  on  my 
left,  its  beautiful  blue  walls  of  ice  forming  long  winding  grottoes 
of  unimaginable  depth,  I  glissaded  down  some  snow  and  reached 
the  rocks  indicated  by  Perruquet.  Glissading,  always  delightful, 
is  additionally  fascinating  when  you  have  a  loaded  rifle  on  your 
back  and  you  are  not  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  a  crevasse 
lurking  at  the  bottom  of  your  slope. 

The  snow  was  plentifully  marked  with  chamois  tracks,  so  I 
lost  no  time  in  ambushing  myself  behind  a  rock  projecting  over 
the  cliff,  which  gave  me  a  good  view  across  the  glacier.  I  could 
not  see  Perruquet,  but  presently  there  appeared  below  me  a.  herd 
of  five  chamois,  whose  breakfast  he  had  interrupted  on  some  rocks 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  Tzan,  and  expectation  ran  high 
within  me.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  however,  they  turned  up 
the  wrong  couloir  and  a  long  way  out  of  shot,  and  when  my 
hunter  returned  an  hour  later  and  told  me  he  had  not  seen  any 
others  1  began  to  think  our  chances  of  sport  were  looking  rather 
blue,  and  that  we  should  return  as  usual,  empty-handed,  to 
Prerayen.  Proceeding  on  our  way,  we  saw  a  kid  wandering  about 
the  mountains,  apparently  in  search  of  its  lost  relations,  and  spent 
a  most  agreeable  hour  over  luncheon  and  a  pipe  on  a  small  island 
of  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  glacier.  From  there  we  cut  steps 
down  a  short  frozen  snow-slope  and  reached  a  col  leading  into  the 
commune,  or  parish,  of  Torgnon,  whose  pastures  of  curiously  vary- 
ing shades  of  green,  dotted  about  with  fir  trees  like  a  toy  land- 
scape, I  had  often  looked  down  upon  from  our  hunting  grounds. 
Here  Perruquet,  who  was  leading,  suddenly  crouched  down,  and 
made  signs  to  me  to  do  likewise.  In  front  of  us,  about  two 
hundred  yards  off,  enjoying  their  noontide  siesta  on  the  snow, 
were  six  chamois.  They  were  evidently  not  easy  in  their  minds, 
for  the  wind,  with  its  usual  '  contrariness,'  was  giving  them  our 
odour.  Suddenly  they  all  sprang  up,  and,  tossing  their  noses  in 
the  air  as  though  they  had  smelt  something  inexpressibly  nasty, 
made  tracks  for  the  mountain  tops  at  right  angles  to  our  line  of 
march.  They  were  a  longish  way  off,  but  I  was  well  placed  behind 
a  rock  that  afforded  a  rest  for  my  rifle,  and  to  my  huge  delight  I 
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saw  one  &11  at  the  first  discharge.  The  second  shot  appeared  to 
be  without  effect,  and  the  chamois  vanished  from  my  sight  in  a 
small  watercourse,  reappearing  three  or  four  hundred  yards  off.  I 
noticed  there  were  but  three,  instead  of  five,  as  I  expected.  As 
they  paused  for  a  moment  to  regain  their  footing  after  two  pro- 
digious leaps  up  the  rocks,  I  put  up  my  longest  sight  and  let  fly 
at  the  leader.  Dozens  of  times  have  I  fired  such  shots  at  long 
ranges,  but  never  before  with  effect.  This  time  the  result  was  an 
atrocious  fluke,  whereof  the  recollection  even  now  makes  me  sad. 
The  animal  I  aimed  at  pursued  his  way  rejoicing  and  unhurt,  but 
the  one  immediately  behind  him,  a  juvenile  of  very  moderate  pro- 
portions, tumbled  off  his  perch  and  rolled  head  over  heels  down 
the  mountain  with  a  bullet  through  his  neck.  As  I  went  to  pick 
him  up  I  heard  loud  shouts  from  Perruquet,  who  had  gone  to 
gather  my  first  victim  and  had  foimd  two  other  corpses  a  few  yards 
off.  Whether  they  had  fallen  at  the  first  or  second  shot  we  could 
nevei:  make  out,  but  the  bullet  had  evidently  passed  through  the 
neck  of  one  into  the  body  of  another.  Chamois  do  not  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  open-order  formation  under  fire.  They  have  a 
foolish  way  of  huddling  together  when  alarmed,  which  makes  it 
difficult  sometimes  to  avoid  killing  two  at  a  shot,  especially  when 
you  are  firing  a  la  course,  I  was  truly  grieved  to  have  wrought 
such  wholesale  and,  I  fear,  somewhat  unsportsmanlike  slaughter, 
as  chamois  are  not  numerous,  and  I  seldom  care  to  kill  more  than 
two  out  of  any  one  herd,  however  large ;  but  the  fiendish  glee  of 
Perruquet  knew  no  bounds.  My  qualms  of  conscience  he  laughed 
to  scorn,  for  to  the  native  chasseur  a  chamois  is  a  chamois,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex.  With  one  exception  my  quarry  were 
all  two-year-old  bucks,  and  therefore,  alas !  not  quite  fully  grown. 
I  made  some  excuses  for  myself  on  the  score  of  their  having  taken 
to  their  heels  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them 
with  the  glass.  Moreover,  the  excellence  of  their  steaks  and  the 
delicious  ragofUs  we  afterwards  enjoyed  at  the  chalet  quite 
reconciled  me  to  their  immature  age ;  and  with  the  prospect  of 
such  savoury  fare  before  me  I  felt  I  could  out-Herod  Herod  in  any 
future  massacre  of  innocents. 

We  were  a  long  way  from  Pr^rayen,  and  I  did  not  much  relish 
the  prospect  of  bringing  home  the  slain.  However,  the  task 
proved  less  formidable  than  I  had  anticipated,  though  it  took  us 
no  less  than  six  hours  to  accomplish.  Fortunately  Perruquet 
possesses  the  thews  of  Anakim,  and  makes  light  of  such  trifling 
burdens  as  two  or  three  chamois,  especially  when  they  are  the 
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guerdon  of  a  well-managed  stalk.  Accordingly  he  tackled  the 
three  biggest,  while  I  shouldered  the  infant  victim  of  the  long- 
range  shot,  the  rifle,  and  the  sack  containing  our  provisions  and 
cooking  utensils ;  and  with  this  very  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
baggage  on  our  backs  we  commenced  our  trudge  homewards  over 
the  glacier.  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  should  imagine  that 
jumping  over  crevasses  with  three  chamois  on  your  back  can  be 
neither  a  safe  nor  agreeable  operation.  However,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  spirits  my  worthy  weight-carrying  hunter  cleared  two  or 
three  moderately  wide  ones  in  excellent  style,  while  I,  less  active 
and  more  cautious,  divested  myself  of  my  impedimenta  and  threw 
them  across  before  venturing  to  jump.  Near  the  edge  of  one  of 
these  fissures  we  saw  something  brown  sticking  out  of  the  snow. 
On  examination  it  proved  to  be  the  leg  of  a  large  buck  chamois, 
the  remainder  of  the  carcass  being  firmly  embedded  in  the  ice. 
Probably  some  hunter  had  wounded  it,  and  the  poor  beast  had 
wandered  over  the  glacier  and,  unable  to  leap  across  the  crevasse, 
had  lain*  down  and  died.  After  hacking  away  vigorously  with  my 
axe  I  managed  to  extricate  one  of  his  horns,  which  I  kept  as  a 
memento  of  the  day's  sport.  Our  not  unpardonable  elation 
lightened  our  loads  and  gave  strength  to  our  limbs,  so  that  in 
less  than  three  hours  we  were  clear  of  the  ice,  and  by  night&ll 
we  had  deposited  our  burdens  in  the  kitchen  at  Pr^rayen.  There 
was  another  party  of  chaaaev/ra  at  the  chalet  when  we  arrived, 
but  they  had  had  an  unsuccessful  day.  They  congratulated  us 
with  much  cordiality  on  our  luck,  and  magnanimously  forbore 
from  making  any  disparaging  remarks  on  our  rather  under-sized 
victims. 

So  ended  two  days'  most  enjoyable  and  interesting  sport.  I 
should  have  preferred  it  if  our  bag  had  been  two  chamois  instead 
of  four ;  but  chance,  which  for  once  favoured  us  unduly,  willed  it 
otherwise.  In  any  case  we  had  had  to  work  for  our  game.  From  the 
chalets  of  Chignana  we  had  been  over  fourteen  hours  pretty  con- 
tinuously on  the  tramp,  and  of  these  fully  nine  had  been  spent  on 
the  glacier.  This  should,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  show  that  ice- 
work  and  chamois  hunting  are  not  necessarily  incompatible,  and, 
although  of  serious  rock-climbing  there  had  been  practically  nil, 
the  incidents  of  the  trip  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  varied 
character  and  interest  of  sport  above  the  snow  line. 

Hugh  £•  M,  SxuxnELD. 
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The  Unhidden  Guest. 

By  E,  W.  Hornung,  Author  of  'Tiny  Luttrell/ 
*A  Bride  from  the  Bush/  &c, 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SAVING   OF  ARABELLA. 

ONE  night  early  in  December,  Arabella  burst  into  Missy's  room 
with  singular  abruptness.  Missy  had  said  good  night  to  the 
others  and  was  very  nearly  in  bed,  but  she  had  not  seen  Arabella, 
who  had  been  out  all  the  evening.  Evidently  she  had  only  now 
come  in.  She  was  breathing  quickly  from  hurrying  uphill ;  and 
there  was  a  light  in  her  countenance  which  Missy  noticed  in  due 
course. 

*  Missy,'  she  began,  as  abruptly  as  she  had  entered,  *  do  you 
remember  the  day  you  first  came,  and  we  showed  you  that  group 
of  you  all  taken  when  you  were  quite  little  ? ' 

Missy  nodded  in  the  looking-glass.  She  was  busy  with  her 
fringe. 

*Well,'  continued  Arabella,  'you  said  red  came  out  light, 
talking  of  your  hair.     Do  you  remember  that  ? ' 

*  Red  came  out  light  ?    No,  I  can't  say  I  do.* 

*  You  must^  Missy !  You  were  speaking  of  your  hair  in  that 
group ' 

Missy  flourished  a  brave  bare  arm.  '  Now  I  see.  My  poor 
old  carrots !  Of  course  they  came  out  light ;  they  couldn't  come 
out  red,  could  they  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  but  I'm  told  that  red  comes  out  black— that's  all.' 
Missy  faced   about   in   a   twinkling.     Her   bare   arms    went 
akimbo.     She  was  pale. 

*  So  that's  what  excited  you,  eh  ? '  she  cried  derisively ;   yet  it 
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was  only  in  the  moment  of  speaking  that  she  perceived  that 
Arabella  was  excited  at  all. 

*  I'm  710^  excited,  Missy ! ' 
*No?' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Arabella,  as  she  gave  herself  the  scarlet  lie 
from  neck  to  forehead.     This  amused  Missy. 

*  Then  what  is  it  ?  '  said  she  at  last,  with  a  provoking  smile 
which  the  other  could  not  meet.  '  Is  it  only  that  you're  just  dying 
to  bowl  me  out  ?  All  right,  my  dear,  we'll  put  it  down  to  that. 
Only  take  care  I  don't  bowl  you  out  too— take  very  good  care  that 
I  don't  find  out  something  about  you  ! ' 

Arabella  had  the  pale  face  now. 

'  Take  very  extra  special  goqd  care,'  continued  Missy,  nodding 
nastily,  '  that  I  haven't  found  out  something  already  ! ' 

^  Have  you  ? ' 

The  hoarse  voice  was  unknown  to  Missy,  and  the  frightened 
face  seemed  a  fresh  face  altogether.  She  read  it  in  a  moment, 
and  was  laughing  the  next. 

'  Of  course  I  haven't,  my  good  girl !  ' 

'  0  Missy ! ' 

*  JiLst  as  if  you'd  done  anything  you'd  mind  being  found  out ! 
No,  my  dear,  I  was  only  having  a  lark  with  you ;  but  you  deserved 
it  for  having  one  with  me.  Now  as  to  my  hair  in  that  photo- 
graph  ' 

*  Oh,  but  of  course  I  believe  you,  Missy,  and  not — and  not 
the  person  who  told  me  difiFerent.* 

*Now  I  wonder  who  that  was,'  said  Missy  to  herself;  but 
aloud — *  That's  a  blessing !  And  now  if  you'll  let  me  go  to  bed, 
my  dear,  we'll  neither  of  us  think  any  more  of  all  this  nonsense 
that  we've  been  talking.' 

Nevertheless  she  herself  thought  about  it  half  that  night. 
And  a  variety  of  vague  suspicions  crystalUsed  at  last  into  a  single 
definite  conclusion. 

*  She  has  a  man  on,'  muttered  Missy  to  her  pillow.  *  That's 
what's  the  matter  with  Arabella.' 

Her  mind  was  fully  made  up  before  she  slept. 

*  I  must  find  out  something  about  it ;  what  I  do  see  I  don't 
like  ;  and  I've  just  got  to  take  care  of  Arabella.' 

Forthwith  she  set  herself  to  watch.  It  was  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  become  really  intimate  with  Arabella.  The  latter's 
addiction  to  personal  catechism,  to  name  one  thing,  had  kept 
Missy  not  a  little  aloof  hitherto.    Now,  however,  in  the  nick  of 
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time,  this  weakness  passed  away,  and  with  it  this  barrier.  There 
were  no  more  questions  asked  obviously  for  the  sake  of  doubting 
or  discrediting  the  answer.  On  the  other  hand,  about  some 
things  Arabella  was  as  inquisitive  as  ever;  especially,  to  wit. 
Missy's  love  affairs*  Curiously  enough,  this  was  the  one  point 
on  which  Missy  was  markedly  reticent,  for  very  good  reasons  of 
her  own ;  but  she  had  no  objection  to  discussing  with  Arabella 
the  general  subject  of  love.  She  noted  the  fescination  this  had  for 
her  companion.  When  the  latter  came  to  speak  of  her  male  ideal, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  appearance.  Missy  noted  much  more. 

*  He  has  a  black  moustache  and  very  dark  eyes,'  said  she  to  her- 
self. *  That's  the  kind  I  trust  least  of  all ! '  She  knew  something 
about  it,  evidently. 

A  tiny  incident,  however,  which  happened  when  Missy  had 
been  some  five  or  six  weeks  at  the  farm,  told  her  more  than 
Arabella  had  done,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  of  their  conversa- 
tions. The  girls  were  in  the  room  with  Mr.  Teesdale,  who  was 
looking  on  the  chimney-piece  for  a  lost  letter,  when  he  exclaimed 
suddenly : 

*  What's  got  that  meerschaum  pipe,  Arabella  ? ' 

*  Which  one  was  that,  father  ? '  was  the  only  answer,  in  a  sus- 
piciously innocent  voice. 

*  The  one  I  picked  up  by  our  slip-rails  the  night  I  took  Missy 
back  to  Melbourne.  It  belonged  to  yon  man  I  told  you  I  met 
on  the  road.  I  was  saving  it  in  case  I  ever  set  eyes  on  him 
again.' 

*0h,  that  one!'  cried  Arabella;  then,  after  a  pause,  she  added, 
with  a  nonchalance  which  Missy  for  one  admired :  *  I  gave  it 
back  to  him  the  other  day.' 

'To  whom?' 

*  Why,  the  man  that  lost  it.' 

*  You  gave  it  back— to  the  man  that  lost  it  ? '  cried  David,  in 
the  greatest  surprise,  while  Missy  became  buried  in  the  Argue  of 
that  morning.     *  Dear  me,  where  have  you  seen  him,  honey  ? ' 

'  In  the  township.' 

*  In  the  township,  eh  ?  Now  what  sort  of  a  man  was  it  that 
you  saw  in  the  township  ?     TeU  me  what  he  was  like.' 

'Like?  Oh,  he  had— let's  see— he  had  very  dark  eyes;  oh, 
yes,  and  a  dark  moustache  and  all;  and  he  was  very — well,  rather 
handsome,  I  thought  him.' 

'  Ay,  that's  near  enough,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  greatly  puzzled ; 

*  quite  near  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  he's  the  same  man  ;  but 
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how  in  the  world  did  you  know  that  he  was?  That's  what  I  can't 
make  out ! ' 

^  Why,  he  told  me  himself,  to  be  sure ! ' 

^  Ay,  but  how  came  he  to  speak  to  you  at  all?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know/ 

*  Then  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you,'  said  Arabella,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  not  badly  done.  '  I  suppose  he  saw  where  I  came 
from,  and  I  dare  say  he'd  been  leaning  again'  our  slip-rails  that 
night  he  lost  his  pipe.  Anyhow,  he  ask^  me  whether  I'd  found 
one,  and  I  said  you  had,  and  he  described  the  one  he'd  lost,  and 
I  knew  that  must  be  it.  So  I  came  back  and  got  it  for  him. 
That  was  all.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  seemed  just  a  little  put  out.  ^  I  wonder  you 
didn't  say  anything  about  it  at  the  time,  my  dear,'  said  he,  in 
mild  remonstrance. 

*  Me  ?  Why,  I  never  thought  any  more  of  it,'  the  young  woman 
said,  with  a  sUghtly  superfluous  laugh.  '  I — you  see  that  was  the 
first  and  last  I'd  seen  of  him,'  added  Arabella,  as  if  to  end  the 
discussion ;  but  her  father  had  not  finished  his  say. 

*  I'm  glad  it  was  the  last,  however — I  am  glad  o'  that !  *  he 
exclaimed  with  unusual  energy.  *Why?  Because,  my  dear, 
little  as  I  saw  of  him,  I  didn't  like  the  cut  of  that  man's  jib. 
No,'  said  Mr.  Teesdale,  letting  his  eyes  travel  through  the  window 
to  the  river-timber,  and  shaking  his  head  decidedly,  as  he  sat  * 
down  in  his  accustomed  seat ;  ^  no,  I  didn't  like  it  at  all ;  and 
very  sorry  I  should  have  been  to  think  a  man  of  that  stamp  was 
coming  here  after  our  Mary  Jane ! ' 

And  Missy  said  never  a  word ;  but  neither  word,  look,  nor  tone 
had  escaped  her. 

Her  eyes  were  very  wide  open  now.  Arabella  went  out  more 
evenings  than  one,  but  never,  it  appeared,  on  two  consecutive 
evenings ;  so  the  man  was  not  living  in  the  district.  And  Missy 
said  so  much  the  worse ;  he  was  not  merely  passing  his  time.  To 
clinch  matters,  the  unhappy  girl  began  to  hang  out  signs  of  sleep- 
less nights  and  perpetual  nervous  preoccupation  by  day — signs 
which  Missy  alone  interpreted  aright. 

At  length,  a  Uttle  before  Christmas,  there  came  a  night  when 
Arabella  kissed  them  all  round  and  went  ofiF  to  her  room  much 
earlier  than  usual.  And  the  fever  in  her  eyes  and  lips  was  noted 
by  Missy,  and  by  Missy  alone. 

It  was  a  night  of  stars  only.  The  moon  by  which  Missy  had 
killed  her  one  native  cat,  and   nursed  an  infant  opossum,  had 
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waxed  and  waned.  The  night,  when  Mr.  Teesdale  took  a  bfeath 
of  it  last  thing,  looked  black  as  soot.  Twenty  minutes  later,  the 
farmhouse  was  in  utter  darkness;  not  a  single  ray  from  a  single 
window  ;  and  so  it  remained  for  nearly  two  hours. 

Then  suddenly  a  light  shone  in  the  parlour  for  a  single 
instant  only.  The  outer  door  of  the  little  gun-room  was  now 
opened,  as  noiselessly  as  might  be,  and  shut  again,  hairbreadth 
by  hairbreadth.  The  odd  thing  was,  that  this  happened  not 
once,  but  twice  within  five  minutes.  And  each  time  it  was  a 
woman*s  figure  that  stood  up  under  the  stars,  and  then  stole  forth 
into  the  night. 

There  were  two  of  them ;  and  while  the  first  went  swiftly  in 
a  given  direction  (towards  the  timbered  gully),  the  second  made 
a  quick  circuit  of  the  premises,  and,  as  it  happened,  intercepted 
the  first  among  the  trees  as  though  she  had  been  lying  in  wait 
there  for  hours.  Then  it  was  *  0  ilissy ! '  and  Arabella  uttered 
a  stifled,  terrified  scream. 

*  Yes,  it's  Missy,*  said  that  young  woman  soberly.  *  And  I 
wonder  what  we're  doing  out  here  at  this  time  of  night,  both 
of  us.* 

*  I'm  having  a  walk,*  said  Arabella,  giggling  half  hysteri- 
cally. 

*  That's  exactly  what  I'm  doing ;  so  we  can  walk  together.' 

*  You've  followed  me  out,  you  mean  girl ! '  cried  Arabella,  with 
wholly  hysterical  wrath.  She  had,  indeed,  been  for  pushing 
forwMxi  after  the  first  shock,  but  when  Missy  stepped  out  along- 
side there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  pitched  battle  on  the 
spot. 

*  I  have  so,'  said  Missy.     '  I  know  all  about  it,  you  see.' 

*  All  about  what?' 

*  What  you  are  after.' 

*  And  what  am  I  after,  since  you're  so  mighty  clever  ? ' 

*  You're  meeting  that  man.* 

*  What  man  ? '     Arabella  was  quaking  pitifully. 

'  The  man  you're  always  meeting ;  but  to-night  you  meant  to 
run  away  with  him.' 

*  Spy  ! '  said  Arabella.     *  What  makes  you  think  that  ? ' 

*  You  have  put  on  all  your  best  things.' 

*  But  what  makes  you  think  there  is  a  man  at  all  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  saw  that  ages  ago ;  though  mind  you,  I  have  never 
seen  Aim.  It  is  the  man  with  the  meerschaum  pipe,  now 
isn't  it?' 
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Arabella's  first  answer  was  a  shaking  fist.  Next  moment  she 
was  shaking  all  over,  in  a  storm  of  tears  during  which  Missy 
took  hold  of  her  with  both  arms,  was  thrown  ofiF,  took  a  fresh 
hold,  and  was  then  suffered  to  keep  it.     At  last  she  asked : 

*  Where  were  you  to  meet  him,  Arabella  ? ' 

The  answer  came  with  more  sobs  than  words,  ^  At  the  top 
corner  of  the  Cultivation :  the  road  comer :  he  is  to  wait  there 
till  I  come/ 

'  Good ! '  said  Missy.  *  That's  half  a  mile  away,  and  where 
we  are  is  out  of  hearing  of  the  house.  Not  so  sure,  eh  ?  Well, 
come  a  little  further  down  the  gully.  That's  better !  Now  we're 
safe  as  the  bank,  and  you'll  stop  and  tell  me  something  about 
him,  won't  you,  dear,  before  you  go  ?  * 

Before  she  went !  Could  she  eVer  go  now  ?  All  the  strength 
which  this  poor  creature  had  imbibed  from  a  man  as  masterful 
as  the  woman  was  weak — an  imitative  courage,  never  for  a 
moment  her  honest  own — had  been  rooted  up  easily  enough 
from  the  soul  where  there  was  no  soil  for  it,  and  was  now  as 
though  it  had  never  existed.  Such  nerve  as  she  had  summoned 
up  was  gone.  Yes,  she  would  stop  and  talk ;  that  would  be  a 
relief.  And  Missy  should  hear  all,  all  there  was  to  tell;  but 
this  was  very  little,  incredibly  little  indeed. 

On  that  first  evening,  when  Missy  had  come  and  gone, 
Arabella  had  -taken  a  stroll  by  herself  after  supper;  had  been 
thinking  more  about  the  Family  Cherub  story,  in  which  she 
was  then  engrossed,  than  of  anything  else  that  she  could  now 
remember  ;  but  it  appeared  her  head  had  been  full  at  the  time  of 
romantic  stuff  of  one  kind  or  another,  so  that  when  she  came 
very  suddenly  upon  a  handsome  stranger  leaning  over  the  slip-rails 
and  smoking  his  pipe,  it  was  readily  revealed  to  Arabella  that  she 
had  been  waiting  for  that  moment  and  that  stranger  all  her  life. 
She  said  as  much  now,  in  other  words,  but  wasted  time  in 
unnecessary  dilatation  upon  the  man's  good  looks  before  proceeding 
with  her  confession.  He  had  spoken  soft  words  to  her  in  the 
soft  night  air.  He  had  kissed  her  across  the  slip-rails.  And 
Arabella  had  lived  thirty  years  in  her  tiny  comer  of  the  world, 
but  never  before  had  she  been  kissed  by  the  mouth  of  man  not  a 
Teesdale.  Missy  might  stare  as  much  as  she  liked ;  it  was  the 
sacred  truth,  was  that. 

So  much  for  the  first  meeting,  which  was  a  pure  accident. 
There  had  been  others  which  were  nothing  of  the  kind.  Missy 
nodded,  as  much  as  to  say  she  knew  all  about  those  other  meet- 
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ings,  and  hurried  Arabella  to  the  point.  That  the  foolish  girl 
knew  less  than  nothing  worth  knowing  about  this  man  was  only 
too  evident;  but  it  seemed  his  name  was  Stanborough.  And 
to-morrow,  said  Arabella,  with  a  sudden  hauling  at  the  slack  of 
her  nerves,  this  would  be  her  name  too. 

Then  she  still  meant  to  go  ? 

Arabella  fell  to  pieces  again.  She  had  promised.  He  was 
waiting.     He  would  kill  her  if  she  broke  her  promise. 

*'  Kill  your  grandmother ! '  said  Missy.  '  Let  him  wait.  Shall 
I  tell  you  who'll  kill  who  if  you  do  go  ? ' 

*  Who  ?  *  said  Arabella  in  a  whisper. 

*  Why,  youll  kill  your  father,  as  sure  as  ever  God  made  you, 
my  girl.' 

*  But  we  should  soon  come  back — and  with  money  enough 
to  help  them  here  tremendously !  He  has  promised  that ;  and 
you  don't  know  how  well  off  he  is.  Missy.  Yes,  yes,  we  should 
soon  come  back  after  we  were  married ! ' 

*  I  dare  say — after  that,'  said  JMissy  dryly. 

*  Then  you  don't  think  he — ^means ' 

*  Of  course  he  doesn't.' 

*  How  do  you  know  ? ' 

*  Never  mind  how  I  know.  It's  enough  that  I  do  know, 
as  sure  as  I'm  standing  under  this  tree.  You've  told  me  quite 
sufficient.  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  your  man  as  well  as  I've  known  two 
or  three.  The  brutes  !  And  I  tell  you,  'Bella,  that  if  you  go  to 
him  now,  as  you  thought  of  doing,  your  life  will  be  blasted  from 
this  night  on.  He  will  never  marry  you.  He  hasn't  gone  the 
right  way  about  that.  No,  but  he'll  ruin  you  and  leave  you  in 
your  ruin ;  and  when  he  does,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your 
soul!' 

She  had  said.  And  the  extraordinary  emotion  which  had 
gathered  in  her  voice  as  she  went  on  had  the  effect  of  taking 
Arabella  out  of  herself  even  then. 

'  Missy,'  she  whispered — *  Missy,  you  are  crying !  How  can 
you  know  so  much  that  is  terrible  ?  You  seem  to  know  all  about 
it,  Missy ! ' 

'  Never  mind  how  much  I  know,  or  how  I  came  to  know  it/ 
cried  the  other.  *  I  know  enough  to  want  to  save  you  from  what 
some  girls  I've  known  have  come  to.  To  say  nothing  of  saving 
your  dear  old  father's  life.     For  kill  him  it  would.' 

Arabella  had  been  marvelling ;  but  now  her  own  difficulty 
clutched  her  afresh. 
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'Big  will  kill  me  if  I  don't  go  to  him.  He  has  said  so,' 
she  moaned  in  her  misery,  *  and  he  will.* 

*  Not  he !  He's  a  coward.  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  the  beast — ^and 
precious  soon  I  shall.' 

Arabella  started.     *  What  do  you  mean  ? '  said  she. 

*  I  mean  that  you've  got  to  leave  your  friend  to  me.  I'll  soon 
settle  him.' 

Missy  spoke  cheerily.  Her  new  tone  inspired  confidence  in 
the  breast  of  Arabella,  who  whispered  eagerly,  *  How  can  you  ? 
Ah,  if  you  only  could ! ' 

*  You  would  like  it  ? ' 

*  I  should  thank  God !  0  Missy,  I  have  been  such  a  wicked, 
foolish  girl,  but  you  are  so  strong  and  brave !  I  shall  love  you  for 
this  all  my  life ! ' 

'Will  you?  I  wonder,'  said  Missy.  *But  never  mind  that 
now.  Go  you  back  to  the  house,  and  if  I  don't  come  to  your 
room  in  less  than  half  an  hour  and  tell  you  that  I've  sent  Mr. 
Stanborough  about  his  business ' 

*  Hush  ! '  exclaimed  the  other  in  low  alarm.  *  I  hear  him  now. 
He  is  coming  to  look  for  me.' 

It  was  a  very  faint  sound,  but  terror  had  sharpened  the  girl's 
ears.  It  was  the  sound  of  a  walking-stick  swishing  the  diy  grass 
on  the  further  slope  of  the  gully.  Missy  heard  it  also  when  she 
bent  her  ear  to  listen,  and  the  next  moment  she  had  her  com- 
panion by  the  shoulders. 

'  Now  run,'  said  she, '  and  run  for  your  life.  No,  we've  no  time 
for  any  of  that  stuff  now.  Time  enough  to  thank  me  when  I 
come  and  tell  you  I've  sent  him  to  the  right-about  for  good  and 
all.  Eun  quickly — keep  behind  the  trees — and  all  will  be  well 
before  you're  an  hour  older.' 

And  so  they  separated,  Arabella  hurrying  upward  to  the  farm, 
her  heart  drumming  against  her  ribs,  while  Missy  trudged  down 
the  hiU  at  her  full  height,  with  a  marble  mouth,  and  both  fists 
clenched. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

FACE   TO  FACE. 


For,  whatever  else  this  wild  girl  may  have  been,  she  was  obvionsly 
not  a  coward.  That  is  the  one  thing  to  be  said  for  Missy  without 
any  hesitation  whatever.     Alone,  and  in  the  night,  she  was  going 

Z2 
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to  pit  herself  against  an  unknown  man,  who  was  certainly  a 
villain  ;  yet  on  she  went,  with  her  chin  in  the  air  and  her  arms 
swinging  free.  The  trees  were  thickest  at  the  bottom  of  the  low 
gully.  The  girl  came  through  them  with  a  brisk  glance  right  and 
left,  but  never  a  lagging  step.  On  the  further  slope  the  trees 
spread  out  again,  and  here,  on  comparatively  open  ground,  she 
did  stop,  and  suddenly.  She  could  smell  the  man's  pipe  in  the 
sweet  night  air ;  the  man  himself  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Missy  filled  her  lungs  slowly  through  her  teeth,  and  emptied 
them  with  dilated  nostrils.  Then  she  went  on,  longing  in  her  heart 
for  a  moon.  In  the  starlight  it  was  not  possible  to  see  clearly  very 
many  yards  ahead.  So  far  as  she  could  see— ^and  her  eyes  were 
good — there  was  no  one  in  that  paddock  but  herself.  Yet  a  faint 
smell  of  tobacco  still  slightly  fouled  the  air.  And  this  was  the 
very  worst  part  of  the  whole  business ;  it  had  brought  Missy  at 
last  to  a  second  stand-still,  and  to  the  determination  of  singing 
out,  when,  without  warning  sound,  an  arm  was  flung  round  her 
neck,  soft  words  were  being  whispered  in  her  ear,  and  Missy  who 
was  no  coward  felt  the  veins  freezing  in  her  body. 

She  flung  herself  free  with  a  great  effort,  then  reeled  against 
the  she-oak  from  behind  which  he  had  crept  who  now  stood  taking 
off  his  hat  to  her  in  the  starlight. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  a  rich,  suave  voice  in  its  suavest 
tones  ;  *  upon  my  word,  I  beg  your  pardon  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart !  I  thought — I  give  you  my  word  I  thought  you 
were  another  young  lady  altogether  ! ' 

Missy  had  recovered  a  measure  of  her  customary  self-control. 
*  So  I  see — so  I  see,'  she  managed  to  say  distinctly  enough  ;  but 
her  voice  was  the  voice  of  another  person. 

*  Thank  you,  indeed !  You  are  very  generous,'  said  the  man, 
raising  his  hat  once  more ;  *  few  women  would  have  understood. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  say,  I  took  you  for  a  certain  young  lady  whom  I 
quite  expected  to  meet  before  this.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  her, 
and  could  tell  me  where  she  is  ?  For  we  have  missed  each  other 
among  these  gum-trees.' 

The  fellow's  impudence  was  good  for  Missy. 

*  Yes,  I  have  seen  her,'  said  she,  as  calmly  as  the  other. 

*  And  where  may  she  be  at  this  moment  ?  ' 
'  In  her  father  s  house.' 

The  man  stood  twirling  his  moustache  and  showing  the  white 
teeth  under  it.  Then  he  stuck  in  his  mouth  a  meerschaum  he 
had   in   his   hand,  and   sucked    silently   at  the   pipe   for   some 
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moments.     *  I  beg  yoxir  pardon  once  more ;  but  I  fear  we  are  at 
cross-purposes,'  said  he  presently.     He  had  been  considering, 

*  I  don't  think  it/  said  Missy. 

*  And  why  not  ?  *    This  with  a  smile. 

'  Because  I  have  a  message  for  you,  Mr.  Stanborough.' 

^  Ha ! ' 

^A  message  from  Arabella  Teesdale/  said  Missy,  who  had 
lowered  her  tone  and  drawn  the  other  a  pace  nearer  in  his  eager- 
ness, 

'  And  ? '  he  asked ;  but  he  was  made  to  wait.  *  Will  you  have 
the  goodness  to  give  me  that  message  ?  Tell  me  what  she  says, 
can't  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  certainly ! '  replied  Missy,  with  a  laugh.  *  I  was  to  say 
that  she  had  been  very  foolish,  but  has  come  to  her  senses  in 
time;  and  that  you  will  never  see  her  any  more,  as  she  has 
thought  better  of  it,-  and  is  done  with  you  for  good  and  all ! ' 

There  was  a  pause  first,  and  then  a  short  sardonic  laugh. 

'  So  you  were  to  say  all  that !  It  isn't  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  take  it  in  all  at  once.  Do  you  mind  saying  some  of 
it  over  again  ?  ' 

'  Once  is  enough.  You've  got  your  warning ;  it's  no  good 
your  coming  after  'Bella  Teesdale  no  more.  If  you  do,  you  look 
out  for  her  brother,  that's  all ! ' 

'  John  William,  eh  ? '     The  man  laughed  again. 

'  Yes.' 

*  I  know  all  about  the  family,  you  see.  I  know  all  about  you 
too  —in  a  way.  I  never  knew  you  were  'Bella's  keeper,  I  must 
admit.  She  merely  told  me  you  were  a  young  English  lady,  of 
the  name  of  Miss  Miriam  Oliver,  who  landed  the  other  week  in 
the  Parramatta.^ 

*  So  I  am,'  said  Missy,  trembling  violently.  Her  back  was 
still  to  the  good  she-oak,  but  the  man  had  come  so  close  to  her 
now  that  she  could  not  have  escaped  him  if  she  would. 

*  Now  that's  very  interesting,'  he  hissed,  so  that  the  moist- 
ure from  his  mouth  struck  her  in  the  face.  *  If  I'd  been  asked 
who  you  were,  d'ye  see,  without  first  being  told,  d'ye  know  what 
I  should  have  said?  I  should  have  said  that  the  other  week — 
just  about  the  time  the  Parramatta  came  in — there  was  a 
certain  member  of  the  Bijou  Chorus,  who  answered  to  the  name 
of  Ada  Lefroy.  And  I  should  have  said  that  Miss  Miriam  Oliver, 
of  England,  was  so  exactly  the  dead-spit  of  Miss  Ada  Lefiroy,  of 
the  Bijou  Theatre,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  Southern 
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Hemisphere,  that  they  must  be  one  and  the  same  yonng  lady. 
As  it  is,  I'll  strike  a  light  and  see.' 

He  struck  one  on  the  spot.  Missy  was  staring  at  him  with 
still  eyes  in  a  white  face.  He  laughed  softly,  and  used  the  match 
to  relight  his  meerschaum  pipe,  which  had  gone  out. 

*  Well,  if  this  doesn't  lick  creation !  *  he  murmured,  nodding 
his  head  very  slowly,  to  look  the  girl  up  and  down.  *  To  think 
that  I  should  have  missed  you  from  the  town  and  found  you  in  the 
country !  The  swell  young  lady  from  Home !  Good  Lord,  it's 
too  rich  to  be  true.' 

IMissy  opened  her  lips  that  had  been  fast,  and  under  that  she- 
oak  her  language  would  have  surprised  the  Teesdales; 

^  Come,  this  is  more  like,'  said  the  other,  clapping  his  hands 
in  mock  approval.  '  Now  you'll  feel  better,  eh  ?  And  now  you'll 
tell  me  how  you  worked  it,  I'm  sure.' 

Missy  said  what  she  would  do  instead. 

*  Then  I  must  just  tell  myself.  Let's  see  now  :  your  fiEkther 
— ha !  ha ! — ^was  old  Teesdale's  old  friend,  and  luckily  for  you  he'd 
warned  them  his  daughter  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
That  was  luck !  And  you  were  out  of  the  common !  Hasn't 
'Bella  told  me  the  things  you  said  and  did,  till  I  was  sick  and 
tired  ?  Faith,  I'd  have  listened  better  if  I'd  dreamt  it  was  you ! 
I  remember  her  saying  you  brought  a  letter  of  introduction,  how- 
ever ;  and  that  you  must  have  stole,  my  beauty  ! ' 

Missy  cleared  her  throat.     *  I  found  it,'  she  said. 

'You  found  it!  That's  a  lot  better,  isn't  it?  A  fat  lot! 
Anyhow,  out  you  came,  to  pose  as  my  young  lady  from  Home  till 
further  orders.  And  my  oath,  it  was  one  of  the  cheekiest  games 
I've  heard  of  yet ! ' 

*  I  only  came  out  for  a  lark,'  Missy  said  sullenly.  '  It  was 
they  that  put  it  into  my  head  to  come  back  and  stay.  I  couldn't 
help  it.     It  was  better  here  than  in  Melbourne,     Much  better !  * 

'  Morally,  eh  ?  ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean,  this  is  a  cleaner  life  than  t'other — what  ? ' 

*Iti3.     Thank  God!' 

Stanborough  laughed.  (Missy  had  known  him  under  another 
name,  but  she  was  hardly  in  a  position  to  gain  anything  by  re- 
minding him  of  that.)  *  A  mighty  fine  life,'  said  he,  *with  a 
mighty  fine  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it ! ' 

*Yes,'  said  Missy  slowly,  Hhat's  true  enough.  But  I'm  a 
better  sort  than  when  I  came  here,  I  know  that ! ' 
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*A  better  sort,  eh?  Hal  ha!  ha!  That's  good,  that  ifi. 
That's  very  good  indeed.'  * 

But  the  girl  was  too  much  in  earnest  to  heed  the  sneers. 
*  You  may  laugh  as  you  like — it's  God's  truth/  cried  she.  *  And 
Melbourne  will  never  see  me  no  more,  nor  London  neither.  Why  ? 
'Cause  when  I  clear  out  of  this,  I  clear  up-country ;  and  up- 
country  I  shall  live  ever  after;  yes,  and  very  likely  marry  and 
die  respectable.     So  you  can  go  on  jeering ' 

*  Stop !  Not  so  fast,'  said  Stanborough.  *  You  seem  to  have 
got  it  all  cut  and  dried ;  but  when  did  you  think  of  clearing 
out  of  this  ?  Suppose  you're  safe  till  there's  been  time  for  the 
mails  home  and  out  again.  That  takes  three  months;  you've 
been  here  more  than  one  already,  and  you  meant  to  stop  just  one 
month  more.  Good !  very  good  indeed.  Sorry  your  one  month 
more  has  gone  so  quickly — sorry  it's  only  one  more  night  instead. 
However,  that's  the  misfortune  of  war.  Quite  understand  ?  Not 
another  month — another  night  only — that's  to-night — and  a  little 
bit  of  to-morrow.' 

Missy  remarked  at  length : 

*So  you  mean  to  give  me  away;  I  might  have  known 
that.' 

^  Of  course  I  do.  Six  months  hard,  that's  what  you  will  get.* 
Missy  shuddered.  Her  tormentor  watched  her  and  continued : 
'  So  that  makes  you  sit  up,  does  it,  my  dear  ?  She  didn't  know 
she  was  breaking  the  law,  didn't  she?  She'll  find  out  soon 
enough — find  out  what  it  costs  to  pass  yourself  oflF  as  another 
person,  in  this  Colony — find  out  what  the  inside  of  Carlton 
Jail's  like,  too !  Not  go  back  to  town.  That  V3a%  good,  that 
was.' 

The  girl  could  only  pant  and  glare  and  wring  her  hands. 
More  followed  in  the  same  strain. 

*  Nice  night,  ain't  it  ?  Nice  breeze  coming  up  to  kiss  the 
leaves  and  make  'em  cry  I  Hark  at  'em,  tree  after  tree.  There 
goes  this  she-oak  over  our  heads !  Nice  and  cool  on  your  face, 
too,  isn't  it  ?  Nice  wholesome  smell  of  eucalyptus — and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Oh,  a  sweet  night  altogether,  and  one  to  remember — 
fo  r  your  last  night  out  o'  prison  ! ' 

*  You  brute  ! '  said  Missy,  and  worse. 

He  listened  patiently,  nodding  his  head  at  each  name.  And 
then — 

'All  that?  Not  so  fiist,  my  dear,  not  half  so  fast,  if  you 
please.     You're  in  far  too  much  of  a  hurry,  I  do  assure  you. 
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All  that's  supposing  I  {2o  give  you  away/  The  man's  tone  was 
changed. 

'  But  you're  going  to/ 

*No/  replied  Stanborough,  *not  if  you'll  clear  right  out 
to-night.  Do  that,  and  I  won't  say  a  word  to  a  soul ;  not  even 
at  the  farm  will  I  give  you  away,  once  you're  gone.  Itll  just  be 
a  case  of  your  going  as  mysteriously  as  you  came  ;  and  they  may 
never  find  out  the  truth  about  you ;  but  even  if  they  do,  you'll 
be  far  enough  before  they  do.     Only  clear  out  to-night ! 

*  And  leave  'Bella  to  you  ?    I'll  see  you  further ' 

*  And  yourself  in  quod ' 

*  I  don't  care ;  you're  not  going  to  ruin  Arabella,' 
There  was  a  pause. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I've  half  a  mind  to  do  ? '  Stanborough 
said  at  length  in  an  exceedingly  calm  voice. 

'  Yes ;  to  kill  me.  But  you  haven't  half  the  pluck — not  you ! 
I  know  you  of  old.' 

*  All  right,  we  shall  see.  I  give  you  the  rest  of  this  night  to 
clear  out  in.  If  you  don't,  you  may  lose  me  my  game ;  but  you 
may  bet,  Ada  Lefroy,  I'll  have  you  locked  up  before  you're  a  day 
older.* 

He  shook  his  fist  in  her  face  and  went  away  very  abruptly ; 
but  in  a  minute  he  was  back,  all  eagerness  and  soft  persua- 
sion. 

'  I  have  nothing  against  you,  Ada,'  he  began  now.  *  You  and 
I  have  had  fun  together.  And  after  all,  what  have  I  to  gain  by 
getting  you  locked  up  ?  What  is  it  to  me  if  you  hoodwink  these 
old  people  and  run  your  own  risk  ?  Why  should  I  want  you  to 
clear  out  to-night  ?  See  here,  my  girl,  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  You  sit  tight  as  long  as  you  think  you 
can;  only  go  back  now,  like  a  sensible  sort,  and  get  'Bella  to 
come  along  with  me,  like  another.' 

*  I  can't.' 

*  You  could.  It  was  you  who  persuaded  her  not  to  come.  I 
know  it  was ;  so  don't  tell  me  you  couldn't  persuade  her  that  I 
am  all  right,  and  to  keep  her  word  with  me  after  all.' 

*  Then  I  won't  say  I  couldn't.     I'll  say  I  never  will.' 

*  And  you  mean  that  ?  ' 
'  Of  course  I  mean  it.' 

'  Well  knowing  that  I  shall  come  and  expose  you  to-morrow, 
or  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after  that  ?  By  George,  it  'd  be  sport 
to  keep  you  waiting ! ' 
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*  Then  have  your  sport.  Have  it !  I  will  never  leave  'Bella, 
that's  one  thing  sure/ 

*  You'd  go  to  prison  for  her  ? ' 

*  I'd  do  anything  for  any  of  them.' 
^  Then  go  to  hell  for  them ! ' 

With  that  he  lifted  his  clenched  fist  and  struck  at  the  girl's 
face,  but  she  put  up  her  hands,  and  only  her  lip  was  grazed. 
When  she  lowered  her  hands  the  man  was  gone. 

And  this  time  he  was  gone  altogether.  Missy  waited,  cower- 
ing behind  the  tree,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  But  there 
were  no  more  footsteps  in  the  short,  dry  grass  until  Missy  herself 
stole  out  from  under  that  she-oak,  and  crept  down  into  the  gully, 
with  giving  knees  and  her  chin  on  her  breast,  a  very  diflFerent 
figure  from  the  bold  adventuress  who  had  marched  up  that  same 
slope  a  short  hour  earlier  in  the  night.  And  the  stars  were  still 
shining  all  over  the  little  weather-board  homestead,  so  softly,  so 
peacefully,  when  Missy  got  back  to  it.  And  in  the  verandah  was 
the  wooden  chair  in  which  she  would  sit  to  read  to  Mr.  Teesdale, 
and  the  wooden  chair  in  which  Mr.  Teesdale  would  sit  and  listen. 
And  Missy  glided  up  and  took  away  their  book,  which  lay  for- 
gotten on  one  of  the  chairs ;  and  then  she  glided  back,  thinking 
chiefly  of  the  last  chapter  they  had  read  together.  They  were 
hardly  likely  to  read  another  now.  But  that  was  not  a  nice 
thought ;  and  the  farmhouse  lay  so  still  and  serene  under  the 
stars,  it  was  good  to  watch  it  longer ;  for  the  little  homestead  had 
never  before  seemed  half  so  sweet  or  so  desirable  in  the  girl's  eyes. 
And  these  were  the  only  waking  eyes  just  then  on  the  premises, 
for  even  Arabella  had  fallen  into  a  fitful,  feverish  sleep,  bom 
which,  however,  she  was  presently  awakened  in  the  following 
manner. 

Something  hot  and  dry  had  touched  her  hand  that  was  lying 
out  over  the  coverlet.  Something  else  that  was  also  hot,  but  not 
dry,  had  fallen  upon  that  hand,  and  more  of  the  same  sort  were 
still  falling.  So  Arabella  awoke  frightened ;  and  there  was  Missy, 
kneeling  at  her  bedside,  fondling  her  hand,  and  sobbing  as  she 
prayed  aloud.  Arabella  heard  without  listening.  Days  after- 
wards she  took  out  of  her  ears  two  phrases :  *  whatever  I  have 
been '  and  ^  bad  as  I  am.'  These  words  she  put  in  due  season 
through  the  mills  of  her  mind  ;  but  at  the  time  she  simply  said : 

'  Missy !  What  are  you  doiug  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  Have  you 
seen  him  ?  Tell  me  what  he  said — what  has  happened — and  what 
is  going  to  happen  now.' 
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*  I've  seen  him  and  settled  him/  Missy  whispered  *finnly  as 
she  dried  her  eyes.  *  What  he  said  isn't  of  any  •acfeoimt.  But 
nothing's  going  to  happen — nothing — nothing  at  all.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  THINNING   OF  THE   ICE. 


Old  Teesdale  sat  with  his  arm-chair  drawn  close  to  the  table, 
and  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow.  He  was  writing 
a  letter  in  which  he  had  already  remarked  that  it  was  the  hottest 
Christmas  Eve  within  even  his  experience  of  that  colony.  In  the 
verandah,  indeed,  the  thermometer  had  made  the  shade  heat 
upwards  of  100°  since  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  touching  110** 
in  the  early  afternoon.  It  was  now  about  six  (Mr.  Teesdale  being 
still  without  his  watch  was  never  positive  of  the  time),  and  because 
of  Mrs.  T.'s  theory  that  to  open  a  window  was  to  let  in  the  heat, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flies,  the  atmosphere  of  the  parlour  with  its 
reminiscences  of  the  day's  meals  was  sufficiently  unendurable. 
A  little  smoke  from  Mr.  Teesdale's  pipe  would  surely  have 
improved  it  if  anything ;  but  that  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
house,  and  the  poor  gentleman,  who  was  not  master  of  it,  wrote  on 
and  on  with  the  perspiration  standing  on  his  bald  head,  and  the 
reek  of  the  recent  tea  in  his  nose. 

He  was  on  the  third  leaf  of  a  letter  for  the  English  mail. 
*  As  to  Miriam  herself — thus  the  paragraph  began  which  was  still 
being  penned — *  I  can  only  say  that  she  is  the  life  and  soul  of  our 
quiet  home,  and  what  we  shall  do  without  her  when  she  goes  I 
really  do  not  like  to  think.  Referring  again  to  th/e  letter  in  which 
you  advised  me  of  her  arrival,  and  to  those  "  habits  and  ways  "  of 
which  you  warned  me,  I  cannot  deny  that  I  soon  saw  what  you 
meant ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  would  not  have  Miriam  without 
her  "  mannerisms  "  even  if  I  could.  They  may  be  modem,  but 
they  are  very  entertaining  indeed  to  us,  who  are  so  far  behind  the 
times.  Yes,  the  young  girls  of  our  day  may  have  talked  less 
"  slang  "  and  paid  more  attention  to  "  appearances,"  but  no  girl 
ever  had  a  warmer  heart  than  your  Miriam,  nor  a  kinder  nature, 
nor  a  franker  way  with  her  in  all  her  deaUngs.  But  her  kindness 
is  what  has  struck  me  most,  from  the  very  first,  and  especially  her 
kindness  to  an  old  man  like  me.  You  should  see  her  sit  and  read 
to  me  by  the  hour,  and  help  me  with  whatever  little  thing  I  may 
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happen  to  be  doing,  and  listen  to  my  talk  as  though  I  were  a 
yonng  man  like  our  John  William.  Then  I  think  you  would 
understand  why  I  am  always  saying  that  she  never  could  have 
been  anybody's  daughter  but  yours,  and  why  I  want  to  keep  her 
as  long  as  ever  you  will  let  her  stay.  She  has  spoken  of  going  on 
to  other  friends  after  the  New  Yeox ;  but  I  wish  you  would  insist 
upon  her  coming  back  to  us  for  a  real  long  visit  before  she  leaves 
the  colony  for  good ;  and  I  know  that  you  would  do  so  if  you 
could  but  see  the  change  which  even  a  few  weeks  with  us  has 
already  wrought  in  her.  You  must  know,  my  dear  Oliver,  that 
we  live  here  very  simply  indeed  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  simple 
living  and  early  hours  were  what  Miriam  needed  more  than  any- 
thing else,  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  does  not  look 
the  same  girl  who  first  came  to  see  us  with  your  letter  of  intro- 
duction. She  has  a  better  colour,  her  whole  face  is  brighter  and 
healthier,  and  the  tired  look  I  at  first  noticed  in  her  eyes  has  gone 

out  of  them  once  and ' 

At  this  point  Mr.  Teesdale  paused,  pen  in  air.  He  was  a  very 
careful  letter-writer,  who  wrote  a  beautiful  old-fashioned  hand, 
and  made  provision  for  perfectly  even  spaces  by  means  of  a  black- 
lined  sheet  nicely  adjusted  under  the  leaf;  and  he  rounded  each 
sentence  in  his  own  mind  before  neatly  committing  it  to  paper. 
Thus  a  single  erasure  was  a  great  rarity  in  his  letters,  while  two 
would  have  made  him  entirely  rewrite.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  a  minute  here  and  there  was  spent  in  peering  through  the 
gun-room  window,  and  scouring  the  Dandinong  Kanges  for  the 
right  word;  and  now  several  minutes  went  thus  in  one  lump, 
because  Mr.  Teesdale  was  by  nature  an  even  greater  stickler  for 
the  literal  truth  than  for  flawless  penmanship,  and  he  had  caught 
himself  in  the  act  of  writing  what  was  not  strictly  true.  It  was 
a  fact  that  the  tired  look  had  gone  out  of  Missy's  eyes,  but  to  add 
-  once  and  for  all '  was  to  make  the  whole  statement  a  lie,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Teesdale's  standard.  For  the  last  thirty-six  hours 
that  tired  look  had  been  back  in  those  bright  eyes,  which 
brightened  now  but  by  fits  and  starts.  David  did  not  so  define 
it,  but  the  girl  looked  hunted.  He  merely  knew  that  she  did 
not  look  to-day  or  yesterday  as  she  had  looked  for  some  weeks 
without  a  break,  therefore  he  could  not  and  would  not  say  that 
she  did.  Accordingly  the  predicate  of  the  unfinished  sentence 
was  radically  altered  until  that  sentence  stood .  .  . '  and  the  tired 
look  I  at  first  noticed  in  her  eyes  is  to  be  seen  in  them  but 
very  seldom  now.' 
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But  the  erasure  had  occurred  on  the  fifth  page,  on  a  new 
sheet  altogether,  which  it  was  certainly  worth  while  to  commence 
afresh  ;  and  old  Teesdale  had  scarcely  regained  the  point  at  which 
he  had  tripped  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  subject  of  his 
letter  was  herself  in  the  room  beside  him,  looking  swiftly  about 
her,  as  if  to  make  certain  that  he  was  alone,  before  allowing  her 
eyes  to  settle  upon  his  welcoming  smile . 

*  Well,  Jlissy,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
since  tea  ? ' 

'I?'  said  the  girl  absently,  as  she  glanced  into  the  gim- 
room,  and  then  out  of  each  window,  very  keenly,  before  sitting 
down  on  the  sofa.  'I?  Oh,  TVe  been  having  a  sleep,  that's 
what  IVe  been  doing/ 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  watching  her  narrowly  as  he  leant  back  in 
his  chair.  She  did  not  look  to  him  as  though  she  had  been 
sleeping ;  but  that  was  of  course  his  own  fancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  strange  expression  in  Missy's  eyes,  which  he  could  not 
quite  define,  struck  the  old  man  as  stranger  and  more  conspicuous 
than  ever. 

'  I'm  afraid,  my  dear,  that  you  haven't  been  getting  your 
proper  sleep  lately.' 

*  You're  right.  There's  no  peace  for  the  wicked  these  red-hot 
nights,  let  alone  the  extra  wicked,  like  me.' 

'  Get  away  with  you ! '  said  old  Teesdale,  laughing  at  the 
grave  girl  who  was  staring  him  in  the  face  without  the  glimmer 
of  a  smile. 

'  Get  away  I  will,  one  of  these  days ;  and  glad  enough  you'll 
be  when  that  day  comes  and  you  know  all  about  me.  I've  always 
told  you  a  day  like  that  would  come  sooner  or  later.  It  might 
come  to-morrow — it  might  come  to-night ! ' 

'  Missy,  my  dear,  I  do  wish  you'd  smile  and  show  me  you're 
only  joking.  Not  that  it's  one  of  your  best  jokes,  my  dear,  nor 
one  of  your  newest  either.     Ah,  that's  it — that's  better ! ' 

She  had  jumped  up  to  look  once  more  out  of  the  window  :  a 
man  was  passing  towards  the  henyard,  it  was  little  Geordie,  and 
Missy  sat  down  smiling. 

*  Then  tell  me  what  it  is  you  re  busy  with,'  she  began  in  a  dif- 
ferent tone;  an  attempt  at  the  old  saucy  manner  which  the  farmer 
loved  as  a  special,  sacred  perquisite  of  his  own. 

*  Now  you're  yourself  again  !  I'm  writing  a  long,  long  letter, 
Missy.     Guess  who  to ! ' 

*To— to  Mr.  Oliver?' 
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'  Mr.  Oliver !  Your  father,  my  dear — your  own  father !  Now 
guess  what  it's  about,  if  you  can  ! ' 

*  About — me  ? ' 

David  nodded  his  head  with  great  humour. 
'  Yes,  it's  about  you.     A  nice  character  I'm  giving  you,  you 
may  depend ! ' 

'  Are  you  saying  that  I'm  a  regular  bad  lot  then  ? ' 

*  Ah,  that's  telUng ! ' 

*  If  you  were,  you  wouldn't  be  far  from  the  mark,  if  you  only 
knew  it.     But  let's  hear  what  you  have  said.' 

'  Nay,  come !  You  don't  expect  me  to  let  you  hear  what  I've 
said  about  you,  do  you.  Missy  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  said  Missy  firmly. 

*  But  that  would  be  queer  !  Nay,  Missy,  I  couldn't  show  you 
this  letter,  I  really  couldn't.  For  one  thing,  it  would  either  make 
you  conceited  or  else  very  indignant  with  poor  me ! ' 

'  So  that's  the  kind  of  character  you've  been  giving  me,  is  it?' 
said  Missy,  smiling  grimly.     '  Now  I  must  see  it.' 

'Nay,  come,  I  don't  think  you  must.  Missy — I  don't  think  you 
must ! ' 

'  But  I  want  to.' 

So  exclaiming,  the  girl  rose  resolutely  to  her  feet ;  and  her 
resolution  settled  the  matter  ;  for  it  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
weak  old  man  himself  was  all  the  time  wishing  her  to  see  what 
he  had  written  about  her.  After  all,  why  should  she  not  know 
how  fond  he  was  of  her  ?  If  it  made  her  ever  such  a  little  bit 
fonder  of  him,  well,  there  surely  could  be  no  harm  in  that.  Still, 
Mr.  Teesdale  chose  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  while  Missy 
stood  at  the  window  to  read  his  letter,  for  it  was  now  growing 
dark. 

'  I  see  you  mention  that  twenty  pounds.'  Missy  had  looked 
up  suddenly  from  the  letter.  *  How  was  it  you  managed  to  get 
the  money  that  night,  after  all?  I  have  often  meant  to  ask 
you.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  stopped  in  his  walk.  *  What  does  it  matter 
how  I  got  them,  honey  ?  I  neither  begged,  borrowed,  nor  stole 
'em,  if  that's  what  you  want  to  know.'  The  old  gentleman 
laughed. 

*  I  want  to  know  lots  more  than  that,  because  it  matters  a  very 
great  deal,  when  I  went  and  put  you  to  all  that  inconvenience.' 

*  Well^  I  went  to  the  man  who  buys  all  our  milk.  I  told  you 
I  was  going  to  him,  didn't  I  ? ' 
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*  Yes,  but  I've  heard  you  say  here  at  table  that  you  haven't 
had  a  farthing  from  him  these  six  months.' 

'  Missy,  my  dear,'  remonstrated  the  old  man,  with  difficulty 

smiling,  '  you  will  force  me  to  ask  you — ^to  mind ' 

'  My  own  business  ?    Right  you  are.     What's  the  time  ? ' 

*  The  time ! '  The  question  did  indeed  seem  irrelevant. 
^I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  but  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the 
kitchen ' 

*  Then  you  needn't.  I  don't  really  want  to  know.  I  was  only 
wondering  when  John  William  would  be  back  from  Melbourne. 
But  Where's  your  watch  ?  * 

*  Getting  put  to  rights,  my  dear,'  said  old  Teesdale  faintly, 
with  his  eyes  upon  the  carpet. 

*  What,  still?' 

*  Yes ;  they're  keeping  it  a  long  time,  aren't  they  ? ' 

'  They  are  so,'  said  Missy  dryly.  She  watched  the  old  man 
as  he  crossed  the  room  twice,  with  his  weak-kneed  steps,  his 
white  hands  joined  behind  him  and  his  thin  body  bent  forward. 
Then  she  went  on  reading  his  letter. 

It  aflFected  her  curiously.  At  the  third  page  she  uttered  a 
quick  exclamation  ;  at  the  fourth  she  lowered  the  letter  with  as 
quick  a  gesture,  and  stood  staring  at  David  with  an  expression  at 
which  he  could  only  guess,  because  the  back  of  her  head  was 
against  the  glass. 

'  This  is  too  much,'  cried  Missy  in  a  broken  voice.  *  I  can 
never  let  you  send  this.' 

*  And  why  not,  my  dear  ? '  laughed  Mr.  Teesdale,  echoing,  as 
he  thought,  her  merriment ;  for  it  was  to  this  he  actually  attri- 
buted the  break  in  her  voice. 

'  Because  there  isn't  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  because  I  haven't 
a  warm  heart  nor  a  kind  nature,  and  because  I'm  not  frank  in  my 
dealings.  Frank,  indeed !  If  you  knew  what  I  really  was,  you 
wouldn't  say  that  in  a  hurry ! ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  could  no  longer  suppose  that  the  girl  was  in 
fun.  Her  bosom  was  heaving  with  excitement;  he  could  see 
that,  if  he  could  not  see  her  face.     He  said  wearily : 

'There  you  go  again,  Missy!  I  can't  understand  why  you 
keep  saying  such  silly  things.' 

'  I'm  not  what  you  think  me.  You  understand  that,  don't 
you.'' 

'  I  hear  what  you  say,  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.' 

'  Then  you  must !     You  shall !     T  can't  bear  to  deceive  you  a 
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moment  longer — I  simply  can't  bear  it  when  you  speak  and 
think  of  me  like  this.  First  of  all,  then,  this  letter's  no  good 
atall!' 

In  another  instant  that  letter  fluttered  upon  the  floor  in  many, 
pieces. 

'  You  must  forgive  me/  said  Missy,  '  I  couldn't  help  it ;  it 
wasn't  worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on ;  and  now  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  why.' 

Old  Teesdale,  however,  had  never  spoken,  and  this  silenced 
the  girl  also,  for  the  moment.  But  that  moment  meant  a  million. 
One  more,  and  Missy  would  have  confessed  everything.  She  was 
worked  up  to  it.  She  was  in  continual  terror  of  an  immediate 
exposure.  Her  better  nature  was  touched  and  cauterised  with 
shame  for  the  sweet  aflfection  of  which  she  had  cheated  this  simple 
old  man.  She  would  tell  him  everything  now  and  here,  and  the 
mercy  that  filled  his  heart  would  be  extended  to  her  because  she 
had  not  waited  to  be  unmasked  by  another.  But  she  paused  to 
measure  him  with  her  eye,  or,  perhaps,  to  take  a  last  look  at  him 
looking  kindly  upon  her.  And  in  that  pause  the  door  opened, 
making  Missy  jump  with  fright ;  and  when  it  was  only  Arabella 
who  entered  with  the  lighted  kerosene  lamp,  Missy's  eyes  sped 
back  to  the  old  man's  face  in  time  to  catch  a  sorrowful  mute 
reproach  that  went  straight  to  her  palpitating  heart.  She  stooped 
without  a  word  to  help  him  gather  up  the  fragments  of  the 
torn  letter. 

,  She  had  no  further  opportunity  of  speaking  that  night ;  and 
supper  would  have  been  a  silent  meal  but  for  what  happened  as 
they  all  sat  at  table.  All,  that  night,  did  not  include  John 
William,  who  was  evidently  spending  Christmas  Eve  in  Melbourne. 
There  was  some  little  talk  about  him.  David  remarked  that  a 
mail  would  be  in  with  the  Christmas  letters,  and  Missy  was  asked 
whether  she  had  not  told  John  William  to  call  at  the  post  oflfice. 
She  had  not.  During  her  sojourn  at  the  farm  she  had  only 
once  been  to  the  post  office  herself;  had  never  sent;  and  had 
been  told  repeatedly  she  was  not  half  anxious  enough  about  her 
Home  letters.  They  told  her  so  now.  Missy  generally  said  it 
was  because  she  was  so  happy  and  at-home  with  them ;  but  to- 
night she  made  no  reply ;  and  this  was  where  they  were  when 
there  came  that  knock  at  the  window  which  made  Missy  spill 
her  cocoa  and  otherwise  display  a  strange  state  of  mind. 

*  Who  is  it  ? '  she  cried.     '  Who  do  you  think  it  is  ? ' 

'  Maybe  some  neighbour,'  said  Mrs.  T.,  *  to  wish  us  the  com- 
pliments 0'  t'  season.' 
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*If  not  old  Father  Christinas  himself!'  laughed  David  to 
Missy,  in  the  wish  that  she  should  forgive  herself,  as  he  had 
forgiven  her,  for  tearing  up  his  letter.  But  Missy  could  only 
stare  at  the  window-blind,  behind  which  the  knock  had  been 
repeated,  and  she  was  trembling  very  visibly  indeed.  Then  the 
front-door  opened,  and  it  was  Missy,  not  one  of  the  family,  that 
rushed  out  into  the  passage  to  see  who  it  was.  The  family  heard 
her  shouting  for  joy  : 

Mt's  John  William.  It's  only  John  William  after  all.  Oh, 
you  dear,  dear  old  Jack ! ' 

Very  quickly  she  was  back  in  the  room,  and  down  on  the 
horsehair  sofa,  breathing  heavily.  John  William  followed  in  his 
town  clothes. 

'  Yes,  of  course  it's  me.  Good  evening,  all.  Who  did  you 
think  it  was.  Missy  ? ' 

'  I  thought  it  was  visitors.  What  if  it  had  been  ?  Oh,  I  hate 
visitors,  that's  all ! ' 

*  Then  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,'  remarked  Mrs.  Teesdale  sourly, 
'  for  we  have  visitors  coming  to-morrow/ 

'  I  hate  'em,  too,'  said  John  William  wilfully. 

*  Then  I'll  thank  you  to  keep  your  hates  to  yourselves,'  cried 
Mrs.  T.  'It's  very  rude  of  you  both.  Your  mother  wouldn't 
have  spoke  so.  Missy ! ' 

*  Wouldn't  she  ! '  laughed  the  girl.  *  I  wonder  if  you  know 
much  about  my  mother.  But  after  that  I  think  I'll  be  oflF  to 
bed.  I  am  rude,  I  know  I  am,  but  I  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  else.' 

This  was  fired  back  at  them  from  the  door,  and  then  Missy 
was  gone  without  saying  good  night. 

'  She's  not  like  her  mother,'  said  Mrs.  T.  angrily ;  '  no,  that 
she  isn't ! ' 

*  But  why  in  the  name  of  fortune  go  and  tell  her  so  ?  *  John 
William  blurted  out.  '  I  never  knew  anything  like  you,  mother ; 
on  Christmas  Eve,  too ! ' 

*  I  think,'  said  David  gently,  *  that  Missy  is  not  quite  herself. 
She  has  been  very  excitable  all  day,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  what  she  said.  You  should 
remember,  my  dear,  that  she  is  utterly  unused  to  our  climate,  and 
that  even  to  us  these  last  few  days  have  been  very  trying.' 

Arabella  was  the  only  one  who  had  nothing  at  all  to  say,  either 
for  Missy  or  against  her.  But  she  went  to  Missy's  room  a  little 
later,  and  there  she  spoke  out  : 
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'  You  thought  it  was— Stanborough  !     I  saw  you  did.' 

*  Then  I  did — for  the  moment.  But  it  was  very  silly  of  me — 
I  don't  know  what  could  have  put  him  into  my  head,  when  I've 
settled  him  so  finely  for  good  and  all ! ' 

*  God  bless  you,  Missy !  But — but  do  you  think  there  is  any 
fear  of  him  coming  back  and  walking  right  in  like  that?' 

*  Not  the  least.  Still,  if  he  did — if  he  did,  mark  you — I'd 
tackle  him  again  as  soon  as  look  at  him.  So  never  you  fear, 
my  girl,  you  leave  him  to  me.' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A   CHRISTMAS  OFFERING. 


In  the  Melbourne  shops  that  Christmas  Eve  the  younger  Teesdale 
had  been  perpetrating  untold  acts  of  extravagance,  for  two  of  which 
a  certain  very  bad  character  was  entirely  and  solely  responsible. 
Thus  with  next  day's  Christmas  dinner  there  was  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  and  the  healths  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  of 
Miriam  their  daughter,  were  drunk  successively,  and  with  separate 
honours.  Missy  thereat  seemed  to  suffer  somewhat  from  her 
private  feelings,  as  indeed  she  did  suffer,  but  those  feelings  were 
not  exactly  what  they  were  suspected  to  be  at  the  time.  She 
was  wondering  how  much  longer  she  could  keep  up  this  criminal 
pretence  and  act  this  infamous  part.  And  as  she  wondered,  a 
delirious  recklessness  overcame  her,  and  emptying  her  glass  she 
jumped  to  her  feet  to  confess  to  them  all  then  and  there ;  but 
the  astonished  eye  of  Mrs.  Teesdale  went  like  cold  steel  to  her 
heart,  and  she  wished  them  long  Ufe  and  prosperity  instead.  She 
found  herself  seated  once  more  with  a  hammering  heart  and 
sensations  that  drove  her  to  stare  hard  at  the  old  woman's  un- 
sympathetic face,  as  her  own  one  chance  of  remaining  cool  till 
the  end  of  the  meal.  And  yet  a  worse  moment  was  to  follow 
hard  upon  the  last. 

Missy  had  made  straight  for  the  nearest  and  the  thickest 
shelter,  which  hapi>ened  to  underlie  that  dark  jagged  rim  of  river- 
timber  at  which  old  Teesdale  was  so  fond  of  gazing.  She  had 
thrown  herself  face  downward  on  a  bank  beside  the  sluggish 
brown  stream ;  her  fingers  were  interwoven  under  her  face,  her 
thumbs  stuck  deep  into  her  ears.     So  she  did  not  hear  the  foot- 
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steps  until  they  were  close  beside  her,  when  she  sat  up  suddenly 
with  a  face  of  blank  terror. 

It  was  only  John  William.  *  Who  did  you  think  it  was  ?  *  said 
he,  smiling  as  he  sat  down  beside  her. 

Missy  was  trembling  dreadfully.  *  How  was  I  to  know  ? '  she 
answered  nervously.  *  It  might  have  been  a  bushranger,  mightn't 
it?' 

*  Well,  hardly,'  replied  John  William,  as  seriously  as  though 
the  question  had  been  put  in  the  best  of  good  faith.  And  it  now 
became  obvious  that  he  also  had  something  on  his  mind  and 
nerves,  for  he  shifted  a  little  fmrther  away  &om  Missy,  and  sat 
frowning  at  the  dry  brown  grass,  and  picking  at  it  with  his 
fingers. 

'  Anyhow,  you  startled  me,'  said  Missy,  as  she  arranged  the 
carroty  fringe  that  had  been  shamefully  dishevelled  a  moment 
before.     '  I  am  very  easily  startled,  you  see.' 

*  I  am  very  sorry.  I  do  apologise,  I'm  sure !  And  I'll  go  away 
again  this  minute,  Missy,  if  you  like.' 

He  got  to  his  knees  with  the  words,  which  were  spoken  in  a 
more  serious  tone  than  ever. 

*0h,  no,  don't  go  away.  I  was  only  moping.  I  am  glad 
you've  come.' 

*  Thank  you,  INIissy.' 

*  But  now  you  have  come,  you've  got  to  talk  and  cheer  me  up. 
See?  There's  too  many  things  to  think  about  on  a  Christmas 
Day — when — when  you're  so  far  away  from  everybody.' 

John  William  agreed  and  sympathised.  *  The  fact  is  I  had 
something  to  show  you,'  he  added ;  '  that's  why  I  came.' 

'  Then  show  away,'  said  Missy,  forcing  a  smile.  *  Something 
in  a  cardboard  box,  eh  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Will  you  open  it  and  tell  me  how  you  like  it  ?  *  He 
handed  her  the  box  that  he  had  taken  out  of  his  breast-pocket. 
:Missy  opened  it  and  produced  a  very  yellow  bauble  of  sufficiently 
ornate  design. 

'  Well,  I'm  sure !     A  bangle  ! ' 

I  Yes;  but  what  do  you  think  of  it?'  asked  John  WilUam 
anxiously.     He  had  also  blushed  very  brown. 

'  Oh,  of  course  I  think  it's  beautiful— beautiful ! '  exclaimed 
Missy,  with  unmistakable  sincerity.  *  But  who's  it  for?  That's 
what  I  want  to  know/  she  added,  as  she  scanned  him  narrowly. 

•Can't  you  gues^?' 
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*  Well,  let's  see.  Yes — you're  blushing !  It's  for  your  young 
woman,  that's  evident.' 

John  William  edged  nearer. 

*  It's  for  the  young  lady — the  young  lady  I  should  like  to  be 
mine — only  I'm  so  far  below  her,'  he  began  in  a  murmur.  Then 
he  looked  at  her  hard.  *  Missy,  for  Grod's  sake  forgive  me/  he 
cried  out,  *  but  it's  for  you ! ' 

*  Nonsense ! '    . 

*  But  I  mean  it.     I  got  it  last  night.     Do,  please,  have  it.* 
'Xo,'   said  Missy  firmly.     *  Thank  you  ever  so  very  awfully 

much ;  but  you  must  take  it  back.'     And  she  held  it  out  to  him 
with  a  still  hand. 

*  I  can't  take  it  back — I  won't ! '  cried  young  Teesdale  excitedly. 
'  Consider  it  only  as  a  Christmas  box — surely  your  father's  god- 
son may  give  you  a  little  bit  of  a  Christmas  box  ?  That's  me. 
Missy,  and  anything  else  I've  gone  and  said  you  must  forgive  and 
forget  too,  for  it  was  all  a  slip.  I  didn't  mean  to  say  it,  Missy,  I 
didn't  indeed.  I  hope  I  know  my  position  better  than  that. 
But  this  here  little  trumpery  what-you-call-it,  you  must  accept 
it  as  a  Christmas  present  from  us  all.  Yes,  that's  what  you  must 
do ;  for  I'm  bothered  if  I  take  it  back.* 

'  You  must,'  repeated  Missy  very  calmly.  '  I  think  you  mean 
to  break  my  heart  between  you  with  your  kindness.  Here's  the 
box  and  here's  the  bangle.' 

John  William  looked  once  and  for  all  into  the  resolute  light 
eyes.  Then  first  he  took  the  box  and  put  the  lid  on  it,  and  stowed 
it  away  in  his  breast-pocket;  and  after  that  he  took  that  gold 
bangle,  very  gingerly,  between  finger  and  thumb,  and  spun  it  out 
into  the  centre  of  the  brown  river,  where  it  made  bigger,  widening 
bangles,  that  took  the  best  part  of  a  minute  to  fail  and  die  away. 
Then  everything  was  stiller  than  before ;  and  stillest  of  all  were 
the  man  and  the  woman  who  stood  facing  each  other  on  the 
bank,  speckled  with  the  steep  sunlight  that  came  down  on  them 
like  rain  through  the  leaves  of  the  river-timber  overhead. 

'  That  was  bad,'  said  Missy  at  last.  *  Something  else  was 
worse.  It's  not  much  good  your  trying  to  hedge  matters  with 
me ;  and  for  my  part  I'm  going  to  speak  straight  and  plain  for 
once.  If  I  thought  that  you'd  gone  and  fallen  in  love  with  me — 
as  sure  as  we're  standing  here,  Jack,  I'd  put  myself  where  you've 
put  that  bangle.' 

Her  hand  pointed  to  the  place.  There  was  neither  tremor  in 
the  one  nor  ripple  upon  the  other. 
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*  But  why  ? '  Teesdale  could  only  gasp. 

*  Because  Ttti  so  far  below  you.' 

*  Missy!  Missy!'  he  was  beginning  passionately,  but  she 
checked  him  at  once. 

'Let  well  alone,  Jack.  IVe  spoken  God's  truth.  I'm  not 
going  to  say  any  more  ;  only  when  you  know  all  about  me — ^as 
you  may  any  day  now — perhaps  even  to-day — don't  say  that  I  told 
nothing  hvi  lies.  That's  all.  Now  must  I  go  back  to  the  house, 
or  will  you  ? ' 

He  glanced  toward  the  river  with  unconscious  significance. 
She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.     He  hung  his,  and  went  away. 

Once  more  ]Missy  was  alone  among  the  river-timber;  onc« 
more  she  flung  herself  down  upon  the  short,  dry  grass,  but  this 
time  upon  her  back,  while  her  eyes  and  her  ears  were  wide  open. 

A  cherry- picker  was  frivolling  in  the  branches  immediately 
above  her.  From  the  moment  it  caught  her  eye,  Missy  seemed 
to  take  great  interest  in  that  cherry-picker's  proceedings.  She 
had  wasted  innumerable  cartridges  on  these  small  birds,  but  that 
was  in  her  blood-thirsty  days,  now  of  ancient  history,  and  there 
had  never  been  any  ill-feeling  between  Missy  and  the  cherry- 
pickers  even  then.  One  solitary  native  cat  was  all  the  fair  game 
that  she  had  slaughtered  in  her  time.  She  now  took  to  wondering 
why  it  was  that  these  animals  were  never  to  be  seen  upon  a  tree 
in  daytime;  and  as  she  wondered,  her  eyes  hunted  all  visible 
forks  and  boughs ;  and  as  she  hunted,  a  flock  of  small  parrots 
came  whirring  like  a  flight  of  arrows,  and  called  upon  Missy's 
cherry-picker,  and  drove  him  from  the  branches  overhead.  But 
the  parrots  were  a  new  interest,  and  well  worth  watching.  They 
had  red  beaks  and  redder  heads  and  tartan  wings  and  emerald 
breasts.  Missy  had  had  shots  at  these  also  formerly ;  even  now 
she  shut  her  left  eye  and  pretended  that  her  right  fore-finger  was 
a  gun,  and  felt  certain  of  three  fine  fellows  with  one  barrel  had  it 
really  been  a  gun.  Then  at  last  she  turned  on  her  elbow  towards 
the  river,  and  opened  her  mouth  to  talk  to  herself.  And  after 
a  long  half-hour  with  nature  this  was  all  she  had  to  say  : 

'If  I  did  put  myself  in  there,  what  use  would  it  be ?  That 
beast  would  get  a  hold  of  Arabella  then.  But  it  'd  be  nice  never 
to  know  what  they  said  when  they  found  out  everything.  What's 
more,  I'd  rather  be  in  there,  after  this,  than  in  any  town.  After 
this ! ' 

She  gave  that  mob  of  chattering  parrots  a  very  affectionate 
glance ;  also  the  dark  green  leaves  with  the  dark  blue  sky  behind 
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them ;  also  the  brown,  still  river,  hidden  away  from  the  sun.  She 
had  come  to  love  them  all,  and  the  river  would  be  a  very  good 
place  for  her  indeed. 

She  muttered  on :  '  Then  to  think  of  John  William !  Well, 
I  never !  It  would  be  best  for  him  too  if  I  snuffed  out,  one  way 
or  another ;  and  as  for  'Bella,  if  that  brute  doesn't  turn  up  soon, 
he  may  not  turn  up  at  all.  But  he  said  he'd  keep  me  waiting. 
He's  low  enough  down  to  do  it,  too.' 

She  looked  behind  her  shuddering,  as  she  had  looked  behind 
her  many  and  many  a  time  during  the  last  few  days.  Instantly 
her  eyes  fell  upon  that  at  which  one  has  a  right  to  shudder. 
Within  six  feet  of  Missy  a  brown  snake  had  stiffened  itself  from 
the  ground  with  darting  tongue  and  eyes  like  holes  in  a  head  full 
of  fire.     And  Missy  began  to  smile  and  hold  out  her  hands  to  it. 

'  Come  on,'  she  said.  '  Come  on  and  do  your  worst !  I  wish 
you  would.  That'd  be  a  way  out  without  no  blame  to  anybody — 
and  just*  now  they  might  be  sorry.  Come  on,  or  I'll  come  to 
you.    Ah,  you  wretch,  you  coward,  you  ! ' 

She  had  got  to  her  knees,  and  was  actually  making  for  the 
snake  on  all  fours ;  but  it  darted  back  into  its  hole  like  a  streak  of 
live  seaweed ;  and  Missy  then  rose  wearily  to  her  feet,  and  stood 
looking  around  her  once  more,  as  though  for  the  last  time. 

^  What  am  I  to  do  ? '  she  asked  of  river,  trees,  and  sky.  *  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  haven't  the  pluck  to  finish  myself,  nor  yet  to 
make  a  clean  breast.  I  haven't  any  pluck  at  all.  I  might  go 
back  and  do  something  that'd  make  the  whole  kit  of  'em  glad  to 
get  rid  o'  me.  That's  what  I  call  a  gaudy  idea,  but  it  would  mean 
clearing  out  in  a  hurry.  And  I  don't  want  to  clear  out — not  yet. 
Not  just  yet !  So  I'll  slope  back  and  see  what's  happening  and 
how  things  are  panning  out ;  and  I'll  go  on  sitting  tight  as  long 
as  I'm  let.' 


{^loht  continued.) 
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rB  author  of  a  little  book  for  candidates  in  examinations 
writes  to  me  complaining  of  certain  strictures  published  in 
the  May  number  of  Longman's  Magazine.  As  he  says,  I  certainly 
do  not  care  for  the  methods  of  modern  examinations.  The 
methods  may  be  bad,  yet  his  book  may  not  be  bad.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  the  skeleton  of  history  which  he  oflFered  repre- 
sents all  the  history  which  its  readers  are  supposed  to  know.  But 
my  remarks  bore  on  statements  which  I  regarded  as  inadequate, . 
or  inaccurate,  and  that  I  may  not  misrepresent  my  correspondent 
I  quote  his  defence  in  full.  The  topics  may  be  rather  grave  for 
these  pages,  but  fair  play  is  a  jewel,  and  justice  must  be  done 
even  if  the  Ship  prove  dull.  My  honourable  correspondent,  how- 
ever, need  not  have  written  on  both  sides  of  his  paper. 


*     * 
* 


*I.  ''Beginning  with  George  II.,"  to  quote  your  words,  "we 
have  a  '  tip '  five  lines  long  from  Mr.  Green.  I  might  prefer, 
as  characteristic  of  George  II. — 

The  fire  shall  get  both  hat  and  wig 
As  often  they've  got  a'  that" 

Yes ;  but  would  examiners  prefei*  it,  as  giving  a  better  idea  of 
George  II.'s  character  than  the  five  lines  I  have  quoted  ?  They 
are,  "  The  temper  of  George  II.  was  that  of  a  drill  sergeant 
who  believed  himself  master  of  his  realm,  while  he  repeated  the 
lessons  he  had  learnt  from  his  wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  and 
which  his  wife  had  learnt  from  the  Minister  (Walpole)." 

*  In  spite  of  your  preference  I  confidently  maintain  that  not 
only  examiners  but  the  majority  of  intelligent  people  would  un- 
hesitatingly decide  in  favour  of  my  quotation. 

*  II.  "  Later  on  we   come  to  Captain  Jenkins  and   his   ear, 
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^  which  he  said  that  the  Spaniards  had  cut  off  with  taunts  at  the 
English  king.'    They  must  indeed  have  been  cutting  taunts." 

'No  doubt  the  opportunity  for  a  play  on  words  was  very 
tempting ;  but  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  you  have  made 
it  not  at  my  expense,  but  at  that  of  the  celebrated  historian, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  Let  me  give  you  the  extract.  "  The  ill-humour 
of  the  trading  classes  rose  to  madness  in  1738,  when  a  merchant 
captain,  named  Jenkins,  told  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Gonmions 
the  tale  of  his  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear, 
which  he  said  ikey  had  cut  off  with  tavmis  at  the  English  king'' 

^  III.  As  to  Charles  Edward  being  proclaimed  James  YIII.,  the 
error  is  obviously  a  clerical  one,  which  escaped  my  notice  in  my 
hasty  revision  of  the  proof  sheets,  and  could  not  possibly  mis- 
lead the  most  ignorant  schoolboy ;  for,  as  you  aptly  put  it,  how 
on  earth  could  Charles  Edward  be  James  VIII.  ?  Of  course  it 
was  the  old  Pretender,^  who  died  in  1766,  that  was  proclaimed  a» 
James  VIII. 

'IV.  Finally,  you  say,  "Charles  did  not 'evade  Cope' . .  •  Cope 
evaded  him,  moving  north  and  east  from  Corryarraick  {sic)  after 
the  Prince  had  expected  to  dispute  the  crown  of  the  causeway 
with  him  there." 

*True  so  far,  for  Cope  refused  to  fight  on  a  spot  where  to  do  so 
would  have  only  been  to  court  defeat.  But  it  was  Charles  who 
availed  himself  of  the  opening  afforded  him,  and  so,  evading  Cope, 
pushed  forward  towards  Edinburgh.  In  support  of  this  contention 
I  quote  from  (a)  Bansome,  (ff)  Grreen. 

'  (a)  "  Sir  John  Cope  had,  on  the  first  news  of  the  Pretender's 
approach,  been  ordered  to  march  into  the  Highlands.  This  he 
did,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Fort  Augustus,  when  he  learnt  that 
the  Highlanders  were  ready  to  bar  his  road  at  a  place  called  the 
Devil's  Staircase,  where  the  road  in  seventeen  zigzags  wound  its 
way  up  the  steep  side  of  Corriearrack.  On  learning  this  Cope 
turned  aside  for  Inverness,  thus  leaving  the  road  to  Edinburgh 
open,  and  of  this  mistake  the  Prince  took  advantage  at  once." 

'  (J3)  "  The  Highlanders  had  got  possession  of  this  difficult  pass 
(Corriearrack),  and  intended  to  destroy  Cope's  army  while  ascend- 
ing the  zigzags.  Their  disappointment  was  great  when  they  found 
that  he  had  turned  aside  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  was  in  hasty  march 
for  Inverness.  By  this  means  he  probably  hoped  to  strengthen 
the  loyal  clans  of  the  north,  and  to  draw  the  Prince's  army  in 
pursuit.    He,  however,  left  the  road  towards  the  capital  quite 
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unguarded.  Charles  at  once  pushed  on,  and  crossed  the  Bade- 
noch  mountains  to  Blair  Athol,  from  whence  the  great  road  runs, 
without  any  obstacle,  through  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  into  the 
plains  of  Perthshire." 

'  Trusting  to  your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  this  short "  apologia *' 
in  your  "  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship,"  I  am  &c.* 


*     * 
* 


I.  This  point  is  a  matter  of  taste.  I  think  examiners  would 
prefer — '  tip '  for  *  tip ' — ^a  contemporary  ballad  to  a  modem  his- 
torian's hackneyed  phrase,  but  de  gustibua  non  est  disputandum. 

II.  I  do  not  care  a  bawbee  whether  *  the  celebrated  historian, 
Mr.  J,  E.  Green/  or  whether  my  correspondent  invented  the 
exquisite  phrase  about  *  cutting  oflF  Jenkins's  ear  with  taunts,'  and 
so  on.  If  Jenkins  himself  used  the  words,  they  are  interesting ;  if 
not,  they  are  absurd. 

III.  My  correspondent  admits  that  Charles  Edward  could  not, 
as  he  asserted,  be  proclaimed  king  as  James  VIII.  This  remark 
*  escaped  notice  in  hasty  revision.'  Why  should  the  revision 
have  been  hasty  ?  Ill  doth  it  become  me  to  throw  the  first 
stone,  but  any  schoolboy,  I  think,  might  be  misled  by  the  blunder. 
The  same  blunder  occurs  in  a  recent  work  of  great  weight  and 
merit. 

IV.  I  repeat  that  Charles  was  evaded  by  Cope,  not  Cope  by 
Charles.  Charles  goes  to  meet  Cope;  Cope  non  est  inventus. 
He  marches  away  north ;  the  Prince  marches  south,  as  had  always 
been  his  intention.  My  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  not 
derived  from  Bansome  or  Green,  but  from  the  contemporary 
statements  and  letters.  But  Mr.  Eansome  says,  '  Cope  turned 
aside.'  Exactly,  he  did  turn  aside,  and  so  evaded  Charles.  Mr. 
Green  uses  the  same  phrase.  It  is  the  man  who  '  turns  aside,' 
not  he  who  holds  on  his  course,  that  evades  the  other  man,  if 
language  has  any  meaning  at  all.  Mr.  Green  does  not  vary  firom 
the  facts,  though  I  may  not  prefer  his  sketch  as  a  source  in  this 
portion  of  our  history,  nor,  perhaps  in  any  portion. 


I  am  accused  of  making  a  blunder  when  I  call  the  hill  near 
Inveran  station,  where,  or  whereby,  Montrose  was  defeated,  *  the 
Hill  of  Wailing.'  I  have  consulted  Mr.  John  Ross,  an  admirable 
fisher  and  a  charming  companion.  He  translates  the  Gaelic  as 
'the  Rock  of  Wailing,'  and  that  is  the  local  opinion.      Gaelic 
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scholars  give  me  five  or  six  renderings :  Bock  of  Moss,  Rock  of 
Mist,  Bock  of  Fog,  Bock  of  Little  Kenneth,  and  a  few  others  are 
mentioned.  In  this  divergence  of  opinions  one  may  prefer  the 
most  picturesque  translation,  while  ready  to  admit  that  the  odds 
are  five  to  one  against  any  given  rendering. 

• 

In  a  recent  discussion  about  Oriental  jugglery  Mr.  Walter 
Pollock  cited  a  case  of  the  Bope  Trick,  as  viewed  by  an  English- 
man.   The  rope  was  thrown  up  at  night  in  a  narrow  court,  and 
manifestly  was  fastened  to  an  unseen    bar.      I  confess  that  I 
thought  this  explanation  weak,  but,  on  consulting  Ibn  Batuta 
(1340),  I  revise  my  opinion.     Batuta  saw  the  trick  at  Hang- 
chaufu ;  but  he  saw  it  at  nighty  and  in  a  cowrt.    This  has  been 
neglected  by  enquirers.     On  the  other  hand  he  saw  a  boy  ascend, 
saw  the  juggler  climb  after  him,  and  the  mutilated  remains  of 
the  boy  fell  into  the  court,  were  put  together,  and  were  reani- 
mated.   The  hypothesis  of  a  bar,  concealed  by  the  night,  does 
not  apply  to  this  hallucination.      The  Khazi  Afkharuddin,   a 
looker-on,  said,  *  WaUdh^  'tis  my  opinion  there  has  been  neither 
going  up  nor  coming  down,  neither  marring  nor  mending ;  'tis 
all  hocus-pocus'  (Yule's  Marco  Polo,  i.  308,  309).    Thus  we  may 
conceive  that  some  hypnotic  glamour  was  at  work.    The  scene 
was  China — not  India — and  they  were  Chinese  who  did  the  same 
trick  before  Edward  Melton,  at  Batavia,  about  1670.     'Never  in 
my  life  was  I  so  astonished,'  says  Melton.     The  jugglers  who  did 
the  trick  before  the  Emperor  Jahangir  were  firom  Bengal.     The 
flying  cups  and  dishes  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  were  exhibited, 
it  seems,  before  Charles  IX.  of  France ;  at  least  Colonel  Yule 
thinks  that  Debrio,  in  his  Diaqvdsitio  Magica,  refers  to  that 
prince  (pp.  34,  200)  :  '  Silver  goblets  are  moved  by  bounds  from 
one  end  of  a  table  to  the  other,  without  the  use  of  a  magnet  or  of 
any  attachment.'    The  juggler  was  one  Cesare  Maltesio.    Ibn 
Batuta  saw  the  trick  of  sitting  on  empty  air  at  a  Mussulman 
court,  and  Valentyn  mentions  a  friend  of  his  who  ran  a  long  stick 
all  about  the  juggler,  but  could  find  no  support.     *  Still,  I  could 
only  say  that  I  could  not  believe  it,  as  a  thing  too  manifestly 
contrary  to  reason.'    Nevertheless,  as  Chaucer  says — 

I  am  sicker  that  there  be  sciences 

By  which  men  maken  divers  apparences. 
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A  REMONSTRANCE. 

There  are  thoughts  that  the  mind  cannot  fathom, 

The  mind  of  the  animal  male ; 
But  woman  abundantly  hath  them, 

And  mostly  her  notions  prevail. 
And  why  ladies  read  what  they  do  read 

Is  a  thing  that  no  man  may  explain, 
And  if  any  one  asks  for  a  true  rede 

He  asketh  in  vain. 

Ah,  why  is  each  *  passing  depression  * 

Of  stories  that  gloomily  bore 
Keceived  as  the  subtle  expression 

Of  almost  unspeakable  lore  ? 
In  the  dreary,  the  grubby,  the  grimy. 

Say,  why  do  our  women  delight, 
And  wherefore  so  constantly  ply  me 

With  Ships  in  the  Night  ? 

Dear  ladies,  in  vain  you  approach  us, 

With  Harradens,  Hobbeses,  and  Grands  ; 
For,  alas !  though  you  offer  to  cocu^h  us. 

Yet  the  soul  of  no  man  understands 
Why  the  grubby  is  always  the  moral. 

Why  the  nasty's  preferred  to  the  nice, 
While  you  keep  up  a  secular  quarrel 

With  a  gay  little  vice ; 

Yes,  a  vice  with  her  lips  full  of  laughter, 

A  vice  with  a  rose  in  her  hair, 
You  condemn,  in  the  present  and  after. 

To  darkness  of  utter  despair : 
But  a  sin,  if  no  rapture  redeem  it. 

But  a  passion  that's  pale  and  played  out. 
Or  in  surgical  hands — ^you  esteem  it 

Worth  scribbling  about ! 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose,  for  the  gander 

Is  sauce,  ye  inconsequent  fair  ! 
It  is  better  to  laugh  than  to  maunder. 

And  better  is  mirth  than  despair ; 
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And  though  Life's  not  all  beer  and  all  skittles, 

Yet  the  sun,  on  occasion,  can  shine, 
And,  mon  Lieu^  he's  a  fool  who  belittles 

This  cosmos  of  thine. 

There  are  cakes,  there  is  ale — ay,  and  ginger 

Shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  as  of  old  : 
And  a  villain,  with  cloak  and  with  whinger, 

And  a^^hero,  in  armour  of  gold, 
Andja  maid  with  a  face  like  a  lily, 

With  a  heart  that  is  stainless  and  gay, 
Make  a  tale  worth  a  world  of  the  silly 

Sad  trash  of  to-day ! 


Perhaps  because  some  critic  ('  A.  T.  Q.  C.,'  in  fact)  called  the 
book  *  inevitable '  I  have  avoided  Esther  Waters,  by  Mr.  George 
Moore.  Seductions  of  servant  girls  by  footmen  may  be  not  un- 
common ;  indeed,  the  Oaristys  of  Theocritus  is  not  unread  in  most 
ranks  of  life.  But  this  particular  Oaristys  sounds  unidyllic,  and 
I  have  also  no  curiosity  about  the  hospitals  of  maternity  which  are 
described.  The  vileness  of  our  vile  bodies  is  always  with  us,  and, 
in  literature,  one  would  gladly  escape  from  the  burden.  How- 
ever, each  man  to  his  taste.  The  novel,  I  understand,  contains 
powerful  discourses  against  betting  on  the  turf.  The  extreme 
prevalence  of  that  sordid  folly  proves  two  things.  First,  the  poor 
very  naturally  want  to  escape  from  strikes,  labour,  and  weariness 
into  a  paradise  of  hope.  Gambling  oflfers  them  *the  key  of  the 
happy  golden  land,'  and  sends  the  gleam  of  romance  flitting 
before  them,  the  rainbow  with  the  buried  treasure  at  its  feet. 
Therefore  the  poor  bet,  and  with  infinitely  more  excuse  than  the 
rich.  The  habit  is  morally  and  financially  ruinous,  but  if  the 
world  is  to  be  cured  9f  betting  it  will  not  be  by  the  most  powerful 
tracts,  sermons,  or  moral  novels  appealing  to  the  sentiments. 
People  can  only  be  mended  by  reason  when  instructed  that  the 
odds  against  a  success  worth  winning  are  mathematically 
incalculable.  This  plain  fact  will  convince  the  reasonable,  but, 
unluckily,  the  reasonable  are  a  very  small  minority,  and  perhaps 
are  convinced  already.  The  opium-eater  knows  the  end  of  opium- 
eating,  and  the  sporting  footman,  if  he  reflects,  knows  the  end  of 
backing  horses ;  but  the  magical  gleam  is  too  much  for  them,  is 
too  much  for  all  of  us,  for  every  mortal  thinks  that  he  himself  is 
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the  exception  to  the  general  rules.  He  (or  she)  can  flirt  without 
singeing  of  wings ;  can  bet,  and  pull  up  in  time ;  can  write 
verses  and  not  become  a  minor  poet,  and  so  forth  in  all  walks  of 
life.  Perhaps  the  socialist  may  say  that  property,  among  other 
evils,  causes  gambling.  Men  hope  to  increase  their  possessions, 
so  they  bet.  But  the  Red  Indian  is  a  practical  communist :  he 
gives  all  he  has  away  at  a  moment's  notice — ^for  example,  on  a 
death  in  his  family.  He  holds  so  lightly  to  property  that  he  is 
next  door  to  having  none.  Yet  of  all  gamblers  he  is  the  most 
desperate.  In  truth,  men  do  not  so  much  want  to  amass  gain,  by 
gambling,  as  to  enjoy  the  exciting  fluctuations  of  luck.  If  pro- 
perty were  abolished  to-morrow,  I  believe  that  men  would  invent 
a  shell  currency,  like  the  Papuans,  and  gamble  for  that. 


A  queer  place  to  find  a  fishing  story  is  Histoire  dea 
Avantwriera  (Paris,  1688),  yet  here  is  a  fine  specimen.  *One 
day,'  says  our  author,  ^  when  I  was  fishing  with  a  little  line  and  a 
hook,  I  felt  a  nibble ;  I  struck,  met  no  resistance,  and  soon  after 
attempted  to  make  a  fresh  cast,  but  could  not  get  my  line  out  of 
the  water.  I  thought  I  was  fast  on  a  rock,  as  often  happens,  but, 
looking  closer,  found  a  monstrous  fish,  which  did  not  stir  at  all, 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  slightest  struggle  on  his  part 
would  have  broken  me.  I  called  to  my  friends,  who  rove  a  cord 
about  the  fish,  and  we  landed  him.  He  was  four  feet  long,  two 
feet  across,  and  weighed  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Many 
persons  who  had  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  that  country 
assured  us  that  they  had  never  seen  a  fish  like  him,'  which, 
indeed,  one  can  readily  believe.  This  creature  must  have  been, 
as  Cotton  says  of  the  grayling,  *the  deadest-hearted  fish  that 
swims.' 

The  Spectator  has  been  giving  examples  of  childish  miscon- 
ceptions, mainly  in  sacred  matter.  I  can  add  an  example  of  my 
own.     In  a  Scottish  version  of  the  psalms  occurs  the  line — 

And  for  His  sheep  He  doth  us  take. 
For  long  I  believed  this  to  be — 

For  His  sheep  He  doth  a  steak, 

as  one  had  heard  of  *  doing  a  chop '  for  a  person  in  a  hurry.     It 
did  not  seem  absurd,  then,  that  beef  steaks  should  be  cooked  for 
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sheep.  There  is  another  tale  of  a  little  boy  who,  being  taken  to 
the  seaside  for  the  first  time,  asked,  *  Where  are  the  tinnamies  ? ' 
He  had  heard  of '  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  him  is,' and  *  tinnamies' 
had  become  concrete  beings  of  some  sort  in  his  imagination. 


Every  lover  of  old  chapbooks  knows  The  Laird  0'  CovVa 
Ghost.  A  copy  of  it  was  given  to  me  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  William 
Black ;  there  is  also  an  edition  published  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  in 
1892,  'from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Gordon,  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow.'  This  MS.  was  found,  in  1788, 
among  the  papers  of  Hamilton  of  Dalzell ;  the  earliest  printed 
edition  is  said  to  be  of  1750.  The  writer  of  the  preface, 
J.  F.  S.  G.  (Dr.  Gordon?),  says  that  Mr.  Ogilvie,  author  of  the 
MS.,  died  soon  after  the  conference  with  the  ghost.  From  the 
nature  of  the  statements  in  the  chapbooks  I  have  always  taken  it 
to  be  a  kind  of  imaginative  satire  by  Mr.  Ogilvie,  or  Ogilby, 
'minister  at  Haddington  Presbytery,'  says  Wodrow.  He  was 
minister  of  Innerwick,  near  Dunbar.  To  be  brief,  Coul  had  been 
haunting  the  roads  and  frightening  people.  Ogilvie  had  expressed 
readiness  to  meet  him,  and  the  ghost,  on  horseback,  appeared  to 
him  on  February  3, 1722,  near  Dunbar;  also  on  March  5,  when  he 
said  that  his  horse  was  the  ghost  of  his  tenant  Andrew  Johnstoun ! 
He  then  gave  a  *  spiritualistic '  and  not  an  orthodox  account  of  the 
state  of  the  dead.  On  April  9  there  was  another  meeting,  Coul 
asking  Ogilvie  to  redress  some  injustices  done  by  him  in  his  life 
days.  This  request  he  repeated  on  the  following  day,  but  Ogilvie 
declined  to  go  *  on  an  April  errand  '  without  Coul's  written  com- 
mission, which  he  declared  that  he  was  unable  to  give.  There  the 
pamphlet  ends,  and  one  naturally  takes  it  either  for  a  forgery  or 
for  a  hourdey  or  jest,  by  Mr.  Ogilvie. 


This  curious  affair,  however,  is  not  yet  ended ;  it  has  some 
corroborative  testimony.  Wodrow,  writing  in  1729  (in  his 
Ancdectay  iv.  59),  asserts  that  he  first  heard  the  tale  in  1724,  or 
1725,  in  letters  from  *Mr.  Mck.'  Coul  had  appeared  to  the 
servant  of  a  doctor  at  Dumfries ;  Ogilvie,  being  told  the  story, 
expressed  his  desire  to  meet  Coul,  and  they  afterwards  had  several 
interviews.  Ogilvie  died  in  the  year  when  Wodrow  was  writing — 
1729 — and  among  his  papers  was  found  a  bundle  of  MSS.  marked, 
*  Not  to  be  opened  till  after  my  decease,  and  that  in  the  presence 
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of  two  neighbouring  ministers.'  Mr.  Paton,  of  Haddington,  and 
another  clergyman,  therefore,  opened  the  papers  ;  they  contained 
a  signed  account  of  interviews  with  Coul;  and,  adds  Wodrow, 
*  I  am  promised  a  sight  of  them.'  .It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  chapbook  does  contain  Ogilvie's  remarks,  and  it  is  certain 
that  Ogilvie  did  leave  a  written  statement.  But  whether  he 
really  was  a  visionary,  or  whether  he  played  a  solemn,  funereal, 
posthumous  practical  joke,  is  a  question  which,  for  want  of  infor- 
mation about  Mr.  Ogilvie's  character,  we  must  leave  undecided. 
The  papers,  according  to  Mrs.  Hogg,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ogilvie, 
were  in  her  father's  handwriting.  So  says  the  editor  of  Mr.  Stock's 
edition  of  1892.  There  remains  the  alternative  that  a  joke  was 
played  on  Ogilvie  by  some  one  well  acquainted  with  Coul,  his 
country,  and  his  neighbours.  This  was  Ogilvie's  original  idea, 
but,  striking  at  the  supposed  jester  with  his  cane,  to  mark  him, 
the  cane  encountered  no  resistance.  So  there  we  leave  Coul's 
ghost,  noting  that,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Hogg  and  the  original  manu- 
script, there  may  conceivably  have  been  a  forgery,  based  on  the 
rumours  quoted  by  Wodrow. 

A.  Lang. 
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The  Matehmaker. 

Haman  life  is  nought  bat  error.— SchillsS. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

*  don't  you  eveb  spoon?' 

IF  the  worthy  speaker  had  got  his  cue  from  Lady  Carnoustie,  or 
any  member  of  the  Carnoustie  family,  at  any  rate  he  never 
betrayed  as  much, 
it'  He  was  loyal  to  them — loyal  as  John  Soutter  himself;  and 
^  however  flattering  it  might  have  been  to  his  professional  vanity, 
^  and  however  great  might  have  been  the  rise  of  his  importance  in 
\0  the  popular  estimation  had  he  decided  to  keep  the  Ainslies  on 
^  from  day  to  day  hanging  on  his  decisions  and  unable  to  move  till 
he  had  given  permission,  it  is  but  due  to  McWhinnock  to  say 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  honestly  aver  there  was  nothing  the 
matter  with  the  wounded  joint  which  time  would  not  set  to  rights, 
he  was  really  anxious  to  further  what  he  knew  to  be  the  wishes  of 
his  old  friends  and  patrons. 

*  I  imderstand.  Lady  Carnoustie.  You  are  just  f(fifeling  you 
could  manage  the  son,  but  not  the  whole  set  of  them.  I  understand. 
f  Well,  if  the  captain  is  as  well  as  I  expect  to  find  him  to-day ' — (he 
'  bad  been  caught  before  paying  his  daily  visit  to  the  sick  chamber), — 
*  there  is  no  airthly  reason  why  anyone  should  stay  on  his  accoimt 
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another  hour,  and  so  I'll  tell  Sir  Eobert,  or  whoever  is  there, 
ril  set  them  bumming.' 

When  he  came  back  and  announced  what  he  had  done,  he 
felt  he  deserved  the  approving  glance  which  took  the  place  of  a 
smile  on  Lady  Carnoustie's  face. 

She  did  not  say  anything.  It  was  not  Dr.  McWhinnocK's 
^  place '  to  be  admitted  to  her  confidence,  but  she  addressed  him 
in  her  most  gracious  accents ;  and  when  he  further  assured  her  that 
he  would  look  in  on  the  following  day  just  before  the  travellers  de- 
parted, adding,  *  And  I  have  recommended  the  noon-day  boat, 
my  lady ;  so  I'll  be  here  about  eleven,'  she  was  moved  to  give  his 
hand  a  cordial  and  almost  significant  pressure,  and  went  nearer 
to  betraying  the  joy  of  her  heart  than  she  had  any  idea  of 
doing. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  so  simple  an  expedient  as  that  of 
summoning  others  to  fill  her  guest  chambers  had  not  presented 
itself  to  our  hostess,  but  the  truth  was,  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  find  people  who  could  thus  be  summoned  to  Carnoustie 
Castle  at  a  minute's  notice.  According  to  Lord  Carnoustie,  they 
would  have  *  smelt  a  rat.'  *  We  never  ask  anyone  in  that  free  and 
easy  way,  so  it  is  no  use  beginning  now,'  he  averred.  •  No  one  we 
care  for  but  would  feel  afironted  by  such  a  queer  sort  of  invitation. 
Of  course  there  are  some  who  would  cotm^  after  a  pause ;  *  when 
you  have  shooting  to  oflFer,  and  you  are  not  particular  to  whom 
you  offer  it,  you  will  always  find  people  ready  to  coine^  but  then 
what  if  we  did  not  find  them  ready  to  go  ?  It  would  be  out  of  the 
mud  into  the  mire  if,  just  as  we  had  got  rid  of  these  Ainslies, 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  same  hobble  over  again ! '         ' 

Then  again  the  accommodation  at  the  castle  was  too  large  for 
a  single  stranger,  or  even  a  few  strangers,  to  make  any  difference. 
There  was  a  whole  corridor  of  spare  apartments,  and  only  by  fill- 
ing them  all  could  Lady  Ainslie's  *But  you  must  have  others 
coming '  be  met  to  any  purpose.  Divers  guests  were  indeed  ex- 
pected later  on,  but  as  it  happened  those  next  in  order  had  can- 
celled their  engagement,  nothing  could  be  done. 

Now,  however,  all  was  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven. 
By  that  time  on  the  following  day  the  old  place  would  be 
itself  again  ;  all  the  torments  and  trammels  of  the  past  ten  days 
would  be  over ;  and  if  only  the  Ainslies  were  not  about  to  leave  a 
hostage  behind — but  to  Lady  Ainslie  the  hostage  had  to  be  spoken 
of  in  a  different  tone. 

'  He  wiJl  be  well  taken  care  of,  I  assure  you.    And  Hyslop 
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shall  attend  to  him,  so  you  must  not  think  of  leaving  Sir  Robert's 
valet  behind  *  (Sir  Eobert  who  had  long  ceased  to  have  a  valet 
when  at  home,  had  been  provided  with  one  for  his  round  of  visits). 
*  Hyslop  is  very  attentive,'  proceeded  Lady  Carnoustie,  keeping 
to  safe  topics,  '  and  he  is  so  quiet ;  he  is  just  the  person  to  be 
about  an  invalid.' 

She  promised  that  Mr.  Bedwood  should  be  made  free  of  the 
sick  room.  Having  no  son,  she  would  do  her  best  to  find  poor 
Captain  Ainslie  a  companion  in  the  only  young  man  about  the 
place,  and  she  had  heard  Mr.  Redwood  tell  Lord  Carnoustie  he 
would  look  in  whenever  he  could ;  Mr.  Soutter,  too,  would  take 
Captain  Ainslie  newspapers  and  what  news  he  could.  It  would  be 
dull,  she  was  afraid ;  very  dull ;  at  any  rate  until  the  invalid  could 
be  moved  to  a  sitting-room,  or  join  the  family  downstairs;  but 
Dr.  McWhinnock  was  to  borrow  a  carrying  chair,  which  would  be 
a  great  thing ;  and  the  utility  of  such  a  conveyance,  and  the 
wisdom  and  the  obligingness  of  Dr.  McWhinnock  were  dwelt 
upon ;  and,  considering  all  things,  Lady  Carnoustie  behaved  very 
well,  and  did  not  look  half  the  annoyance  she  felt  at  being  obliged 
to  harbour  for  an  indefinite  period  a  chance  invalid,  and  even  to 
provide  for  his  amusement  and  recreation. 

^  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  him  ? '  she  put  the  question  to 
all  assembled,  when  the  last  puff  of  smoke  had  disappeared  from 
the  retreating  steamer,  and  it  was  certain  that  neither  wind  nor 
tide,  nor  any  ill  turn  of  the  patient,  could  prevent  the  desired 
departure  from  taking  place.  *  It  is  certainly  a  great  relief  that 
they  are  gone ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  still  here,'  look- 
ing round  with  her  usual  air  of  solemn  wisdom. 

*  Troth,  and  he  is  little  likely  to  let  you  forget  it,'  observed  her 
husband,  drily.  *  You  c€ui  hear  him  now — or  you  could  if  you 
were  in  my  dressing-room — ^twanging  away  on  that  banjo  of  his. 
He's  as  pleased  as  Punch  with  himself  for  sending  for  it ;  and  he 
kept  me  for  an  hour  this  morning  explaining  and  expounding.' 

*  Does  he  play  well,  uncle  ? '  The  eager  question  was  Pene- 
lope's, of  course.     No  one  else  cared  how  Bob  Ainslie  played. 

*  Does  he  play  well,  uncle  ? '  Lord  Carnoustie's  brow  twitched, 
and  his  eye  twinkled.  *  That's  all  you  think  about,  missy,  I'll  be 
sworn.  How  can  I  tell  if  he  plays  well  ?  "Well  or  ill,  he'll  be  at 
it  day  and  night,  I  foresee.  Well,  poor  fellow,  if  it  amuses  him,' 
relanng.  *  'Tis  a  droll  harebrained  creature  ;  but  I  must  say  he's 
good  company — ^better  company  than  Bedwood.  Bedwood's  un- 
commonly dull  to  shoot  with.     He  was  well  enough  before  the 
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shooting  began ;   but  whether  it's  the  Ainslies,  or  what  it  is,  I 
can't  think.    He  hasn't  a  word  for  one  of  us  on  the  moor.' 

When  he  came  out  of  Captain  Ainslie's  room,  on  the  other  hand. 
Lord  Carnoustie  would  declare  he  had  never  met  with  a  more  di- 
.  verting  fellow.  If  half  the  things  had  really  happened  which  Bob 
said  had  happened  to  himself,  he  must  have  had  the  most  comical 
experiences  man  ever  had.  And  he  told  them  so  whimsically, 
so  naturally,  was  so  pleasantly  imconscious  of  anything  at  all  re- 
markable in  his  narratives,  that  it  added  to  the  charm  of  every 
anecdote  and  adventure.  *  You  won't  be  sorry  when  he  comes 
downstairs,  I  can  tell  you,'  he  would  sum  up  in  conclusion ;  and 
one  of  his  hearers  openly  protested  that  she  should  be  the  reverse 
of  sorry. 

*  1  do  want  to  hear  that  banjo,'  said  Penelope. 

Penelope  was  again  rather  lonely  and  out  of  sorts,  lacking 
something,  she  knew  not  what. 

The  companionship  of  a  chattering  girl  of  her  own  age,  the 
fun  of  bathing,  and  hill-riding,  and  the  novelty  of  having  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to  in  the  return  of  the  sportsmen  from  the 
moor  every  evening,  together  with  Captain  Ainslie's  eager  and 
obvious  admiration,  had  all  combined  to  win  her  from  herself  and 
keep  her  in  a  little  flutter  of  excitement  and  gratified  vanity 
during  the  past  ten  days. 

Music  had  been  inaugurated  in  the  evenings.  Bob  Ainslie 
had  one  of  those  sweet,  easy,  baritone  voices  which  no  one  can  help 
listening  to,  and  an  ear  which  enabled  him  to  pick  up  every  tune 
he  heard.  He  would  declare  he  could  not  sing ;  by  Jove,  he  could 
not  sing  a  note ;  he  had  never  been  taught ;  he  could  only  squall; 
but  if  they  had  not  heard  such-and-such  an  air,  he  would  squall  it 
for  them  with  pleasure  ;  it  was  such  a  jolly  air ;  it  was  too  bad 
that  they  should  not  have  heard  it;  and  thereupon  the 
speaker  would  lift  up  his  voice,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his 
face  troll  forth  some  pleasant  melody  in  such  artless,  jocular 
fashion  that  it  would  seem  a  very  jest  to  be  touched  thereby, 
while  yet  the  close  never  found  his  audience  anything  but 
mute. 

Bob  was  used  to  this  eflFect.  When  he  essayed  to  sing,  he 
was  never  shut  up  by  the  unceremonious  messmates  who  objected 
to  his  conversation.  They  were  proud  of  his  singing.  *  You 
should  just  hear  Ainslie  of  ours  sing  that,'  they  were  wont  to 
confide  to  mothers  and  sisters  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of 
the  latest  opera  success.     ^  Ainslie  had  it  after  a  couple  of  nights ; 
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and  we  have  made  him  give  it  us  every  evening  since.  You 
don't  sing  it  a  bit  like  him.' 

Whereupon  would  ensue  a  protest  from  the  fair  one.  *  I  am 
only  ^  Uarning,  Of  course  no  one  can  sing  a  diflScult  song  till 
they  have  learnt  it.  And  those  runs  are  so  very  difficulL  They 
need  such  a  lot  of  practising,^ 

But  Ainslie's  brother  officers  knew  that  he  never  practised, 
and  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  learn  any  mortal  thing. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  always  ready  to  oblige;  would 
lilt  away  for  them  if  they  asked ;  but  *  Call  it  singing  ? '  The  only 
time  he  was  ever  known  to  be  ruffled  on  the  subject  was  when  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  exhibit  at  her  own  or  her  Mends'  drawing- 
room  concerts.  Probably  he  was  musical  enough  to  kaojr 
wherein  he  fell  short,  and  what  training  and  cultivation  might 
have  done  for  him ;  and,  as  he  had  no  intention  of  mending  his 
deficiencies,  he  preferred  the  simpler  method  of  ignoring  in  public 
the  powers  he  had. 

With  what  surprise  and  delight,  therefore,  had  the  poor  long- 
suffering  parent  heard  the  first  strains  of  a  well-known  air  gently 
warbled  on  the  second  evening  at  Carnoustie  Castle !  The  long 
drawing-room  was  perfect  as  a  music  hall ;  and  the  small  and 
somewhat  staid  party  formed  a  breathlessly  attentive  audience. 
Even  Lady  Carnoustie  was  moved  to  say,  *  I  had  no  idea  your  son 
was  musical,'  in  accents  almost  of  reproach. 

For  Lady  Carnoustie  was  thinking  Captain  Ainslie  ought  to 
have  sung  on  the  previous  night — the  dinner-party  night— and 
helped  off  an  evening  which  had  somewhat  dragged,  instead  of 
sitting  behind  the  window  curtains  whispering  with  Penelope. 

Bob's  mother,  however,  was  eager  with  her  exculpation.  Bob 
himself  could  not  have  disclaimed  his  vocal  talent  more  earnestly 
as  regarded  a  public  performance;  and  the  speaker  had  the 
advantage  of  being  further  able  to  insert  a  compliment  to  his 
modesty.  *He  never  will  sing  in  any  mixed  assemblage,  my 
dear  Lady  Carnoustie.  He  is  always  sure  that  some  one  is 
present  who  sings  much  better  and  knows  much  more  about  it 
than  he  does.  He  will  not  allow  me  to  ask  him,  when  we  are  in 
town.  Indeed,  I  am  quite  surprised  at  his  consenting  to-night ; 
it  must  have  been  your  daughter,  or  your — ahem — niece ;  among 
them  they  have  overcome  his  scruples.'  And  the  poor  exultant 
woman  fanned  her  flushed  cheeks,  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  resisting  her  great  desire  to  join  the  applauding  circle 
and  beg  for  the  songs  she  knew  best  showed  off  the  finger's  voice* 
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Even  Lord  Gamoustie  had  awakened  from  a  nap  humming 
a  refrain  which,  falling  softly  on  his  ear,  roused  him  from  lus 
dreams.  Even  he  had  wheeled  his  great  chair  half  round,  and 
nodded  and  patted  his  hands  in  time  to  the  next  ditty. 

As  for  the  young  people,  they  were  honestly  enchanted. 
Louisa,  who  had  opened  the  piano  and  executed  a  dreary  ballad,  in 
dutiful  response  to  her  mother's  '  May  we  have  a  little  music,  my 
dear?'  was  now  by  common  consent  deposed  from  the  music 
stool ;  and  Captain  Ainslie,  sometimes  on,  sometimes  off,  occa- 
sionally touching  a  few  notes  of  accompaniment,  but  more  often 
with  his  fingers  in  his  pockets,  facing  the  circle  with  the  half 
smile  which  deprecated  the  whole  thing  as  an  art  performance  on 
his  face,  held  all  five  spellbound.  All  five  we  say  advisedly,  for 
Alice  Ainslie  was  for  once  willing  to  add  her  quota  to  the 
general  appreciation.  She  could  see  that  Penelope's  eyes  were 
glistening. 

Penelope  was  letting  herself  go.  She  had  seized  on  the  idea 
of  being  amused,  diverted,  and  occupied  by  this  man,  and  it  was 
such  a  wonderful  thing  to  find  that  he  was  meeting  her  more 
than  half  way  that  she  could  not  be  gratefiil  enough.  His 
singing  was  heavenly.  She  called  for  all  the  opera  airs  she  loved 
best,  and  he  sang  them  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  He  was 
the  most  amiable  of  favourites.  Even  his  sister,  when  she  begged 
for  a  vulgar  street  song,  was  accommodated,  and  the  street  song 
wag  voted  charming  by  all  the  group ;  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  not 
catching  the  words  in  the  distance,  thought  it  must  be  one  of 
Madame  Dolby's  beautiful  sacred  solos  which  she  had  heard  at 
an  oratorio  when  in  Edinburgh  the  year  before'. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  strains  of  the  hidden 
banjo  should  have  sounded  tantalising  when  emanating  from  the 
sick  chamber,  where  the  invalid  now  lay  all  day  long  on  the  sofa, 
wringing  every  drop  of  comfort  he  could  out  of  the  couple  of 
French  novels  which  by  luck  had  been  popped  into  his  portman- 
teau, and  wondering  how  soon,  now  that  his  people  had  been 
fairly  routed,  he  could  manage  to  get  himself  transferred  to 
another  room  and  other  society  than  his  own. 

Lord  Carnoustie  and  Bedwood  were  his  only  visitors,  and  he 
did  not  set  much  store  by  either  of  them. 

Of  the  two  he  preferred  Carnoustie.  Carnoustie  had  not 
much  to  say,  but  he  was  a  ready  listener,  and  though  his  shrewd, 
hmnorous  coxmtenance  indicated  without  much  attempt  at  reti- 
cence that  he  did  not  believe  a  tithe  of  Bob's  absolutely-true- 
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because-they-happened-to-myself  experiences,  he  exhibited  an 
amused  tolerance,  and  even  an  appetite  for  more,  which  was  all 
the  young  man  wanted,  and,  truth  to  tell,  more  than  he  often 
got. 

With  Eedwood  it  was  diflferent ;  Eedwood  was  a  desperately 
dull  visitor.  He  usually  came  in  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and, 
having  had  many  hours  on  the  moor,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
he  was  tired,  and  disinclined  for  further  exertion.  But  when  a 
man  has  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  out  and  drive  a  couple  of  miles 
to  do  a  neighbourly  kindness,  and  has  got  through  that,  the 
troublesome  part  of  the  business,  one  would  think  he  would 
rather  be  inclined  to  enjoy  his  coffee  and  his  cigar,  and  the  chat 
of  a  companion  who  knew  people  he  knew,  and  the  mode  of  life 
he  was  accustomed  to :  instead  of  which,  Eedwood  mooned,  and 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  fidgeted. 

'  I  dare  say  you  want  to  be  off,'  said  poor  Bob.  He  had  not 
spoken — to  call  speaking — to  a  soul  that  day,  and  was  now  lying 
stretched  comfortably  on  the  sofa,  sipping  his  coffee,  and  enjoying 
the  blaze  of  the  bright  little  fire,  and  the  odours  of  a  great  bunch 
of  late  roses  sent  in  from  the  garden.  Invalidism  was  endurable  at 
such  a  moment,  and  would  Eedwood  have  settled  down,  and  made 
himself  at  home — better  still,  if  he  would  have  brought  over  a 
pack  of  cards  in  his  pocket — they  might  have  had  not  only  this 
but  many  a  merry  evening. 

'  Oh,  ah,  yes  ;  I  wish  I  had  brought  the  cards,'  said  Eedwood. 
Anything  was  better  than  hearing  Bob  Ainslie  rave  about  *  the 
pretty  heiress,'  and  being  asked  to  take  her  messages,  and  plied 
with  interrogations. 

At  the  first  Bob  had  demanded,  '  You  are  not  *'  on "  there 
yourself,  Eedwood  ?  Of  course  not.  I  saw  that  at  once — on  the 
first  night  you  were  here ;  so  it's  all  square.'  And  thereupon  had 
wanted  to  know  this  and  that,  and  to  confide  his  own  hopes  and 
aspirations,  and  learn,  if  possible,  what  Eedwood  thought  of  his 
chances,  xmtil  Eedwood,  by  turns  amused,  contemptuous,  and 
infuriated,  had  answered  so  shortly  and  let  the  subject  drop  so 
quickly  that  the  other  had  formed  his  own  conclusions.  'Met 
with  a  snub,'  he  had  told  himself  astutely. 

He  was  a  little  surprised  that  a  man  like  Eedwood  should 
have  been  snubbed.  '  He  is  a  gloomy  beggar,  and  not  much  in 
him ;  but  he  has  a  fairish  face  and  a  thundering  smart  figure. 
'Gad,  I  wish  I  had  half  his  inches.  It  just  shows  how  little 
that  kind  of  thing  tells  with   a  girl.     What  a  girl  wants   is 
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to  be  amused  and  flattered.  If  I  had  been  in  Bedwood's  shoes, 
camped  close  by,  and  with  not  a  human  being  to  interfere,  see  if  I 
should  not  have  been  engaged  by  this  time.' 

But  Bedwood  had  evidently  missed  his  opportunities,  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  After  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
invalid's  room  on  the  evening  in  question,  Bedwood,  as  we  have 
said,  began  to  wonder  how  soon  he  could  get  away,  and  the 
wonder  was  visible  on  his  countenance. 

'  It  is  awfully  good  of  you  to  have  turned  out  after  a  long 
day's  work,'  said  Ainslie,  half  rising  to  extend  a  rueful  hand.  ^Of 
course,  I  know  you  must  want  to  be  off  to  bye-bye.  Will  you  go 
into  the  drawing-room,  or  will  you  send  for  your  trap  to  come  to 
this  side  door,  and  slip  off?  It's  easily  done.  There's  the  bell,' 
indicating. 

*  111  go  into  the  drawing-room  for  a  minute,'  said  Bedwood. 
*They  are  old-fashioned  people,  and  particular.  They  might 
think  it  cool  if  I  went  in  and  out  by  a  side  door.' 

*  As  you  like.  You'll  see  the  fidr  Penelope  then.  Mind  you 
tell  her  I  am  gettin'  up  a  lot  of  new  songs  to  sing  to  her  when 
I  am  let  loose  from  this  prison  cell.  Tell  her  I  mean  to  make 
that  old  doctor  let  me  out  to-morrow,  and  she  must  go  at  him 
too,  and  back  up  the  idea.    Tell  her ' 

'  When  is  all  this  to  be  told  ? ' 

'  When  ?  Why,  now.  Now,  when  you  go  downstairs.  Did 
you  not  say  you  were  goin'  in  to  see  them  all  ? ' 

^  You  want  me  to  deliver  your  messages  before  the  assembled 
party,  with  every  eye  upon  me,  and  every  ear  on  the  stretch ' 

'  Oh,  bother  it ! '  said  Ainslie,  laughing ;  ^  don't  tell  me  a 
fellow  like  you  can't  find  his  opportunity.  No,  dash  it!  not 
exactly  before  the  Camousties  en  bloc.  That  would  hardly  do. 
But  Penelope  is  often  a  little  on  one  side ;  she  and  I  used  to 
retire  to  a  window ' 

'  And  you  suggest  that  now  she  and  I  should  ? ' 

*Eh!'  said  Bob. 

There  was  a  gleam  in  the  other's  eye  which  prompted  the 
involuntary  ejaculation.  He  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
look :  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Bedwood— coidd  Bedwood  be  playing 
him  a  trick  ? 

The  next  moment  dispelled  the  idea.  *  I  don't  think  I  am  in 
the  window  Kne,'  quoth  Bedwood,  drily.  '  Girls  don't  invite  me, 
and  I  don't  of  myself  suggest  it.' 

*  Don't  you  ever— ah— spoon  ? ' 
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There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then,  *  No,'  said  Bedwood,  with  a 
drawl. 

*  You  weren't  the  fellow,  then,  who  came  a  cropper — I  thought 
you  couldn't  be,  but  the  name  was  the  same — last  May  ?  Oh,  I 
say,  I'm  beastly  sony,'  for  there  was  no  mistaking  the  dark  flush 
which  all  in  a  moment  suffused  the  face  before  him.  '  I  say,  you 
know,  Bedwood,  I  would  not  have  said  that  for  the  world ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  first  evenin'  here  I  thought  I  had  heard  some 
story  or  other  about  you,  and  racked  my  brains  to  recollect  what 
it  could  be.  After  a  bit  it  came  back  to  me,  and  I  asked  if  you 
were  the  man  ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  know  anythin'  about  it.' 

^  You  asked  the  Camousties  ? ' 

*  I  asked  Penelope.' 

'What  did  she  say?'  said  Bedwood,  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

*  She  had  never  heard  a  word  of  it.  I'm  awfully  sorry,  you 
know,  if  I  have  said  anythin'  unpleasant  to  you,'  and  Captain 
Ainslie  glanced  with  a  certain  dubious  timidity  towards  the 
averted  face.  *  It  was  your  sayin'  you  never  spooned  put  me  off 
the  scent.  Tell  me  the  story  now,  like  a  good  fellow,'  he  added 
coazingly.  'Here,  sit  down  for  a  moment,'  kicking  a  chair 
towards  Bedwood  with  the  leg  which  was  still  available.  '  Sit 
down  and  tell  us  about  it.' 

Now  this  was  just  what  no  living  soul  had  ever  before  asked 
the  jilted  lover  to  do,  and  what  he  would  have  been  the  better 
for  doing  long  ago. 

Everyone  had  sheered  off  the  subject.  At  the  first  they  had 
hustled  it  out  of  sight  in  a  breath — despatched  it  in  a  single 
sentence;  while,  subsequently,  the  silence  of  the  grave  had 
closed  over  the  affair.  Time  had  indeed  done  its  work,  and 
as  we  know,  Bedwood  had  begun  to  forget,  and  to  take  hold  of 
life  afiresh ;  but  there  would  always  have  been  a  sore  spot  some- 
where, or,  to  be  exact,  a  much  sorer  spot  than  there  was,  if  little 
Bob  Ainslie  had  not  inserted  his  finger  and  thimib  into  the  place, 
and  plucked  out  the  heart  of  the  festering  wound. 

'  That  aVL  ? '  said  he,  when  an  hour  had  passed,  and  the  recital 
had  been  h^eard  throughout  its  stages  and  variations.  'Why, 
good  heavens  I  it's  the  best  joke  imaginable.  No,  no ;  I  don't  mean 
that  of  course,  Bedwood — what  rot  I'm  talkin'! — but  I  say,  you 
need  not  have  been  such  a — I  am  surprised  you  should  cut  short 
your  season  in  town,  and  throw  off  your  firiends  and — ^and — every- 
thin',  and  bolt  to  this  out-of-the-way  place,  and  live  here  all 
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by  youreelf-— quite  melodramatic — because  of  a  little  affaire  chi 
cosur! ' 

'  Is  that  how  it  strikes  you  ? '  said  Eedwood  seriously. 

'  Very  much  how  it  strikes  me,  and  other  people  too,  I  should 
say.* 

'  They  don't — don't  think  the  worse  of  a  fellow  for  it  ? ' 

'Goodness  gracious,  no!  If  one  were  to  begin  with  that, 
which  of  us  could  throw  a  stone  at  the  other  ?  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  man  in  our  regiment  who  has  not  been  thrown  over  by 
some  girl.  Some  of  us  go  through  it  every  season  regularly. 
Fact.  You  need  not  look  so  incredulous.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  now 
what  happened  to  myself,  so  you  may  believe  it's  true.  I  was 
engaged  to  a  girl — not  a  bad  girl,  but  I  rather  disliked  her ;  how- 
ever, I  thought  I  had  better  be  engaged  to  her,  because  I  had  no 
one  else.  Well,  if  you'll  believe  me,  when  another  girl  turned  up 
that  I  was  gone  upon  directly — ^an  awfully  jolly  girl  she  was — the 
first  one  wouldn't  jilt  me !  No,  she  wouldn't.  I  never  had  to 
work  at  anythin*  in  my  life  as  I  had  to  make  that  obtuse  creature 
see  what  she  had  to  do.  Of  course  it  wasn't  for  me  to  break  with 
her ;  and  she  should  have  seen  how  fairly  I  was  actin'  trying  to 
get  her  to  break  with  me.  But  not  a  bit  of  her.  It  regularly 
worried  me.  Men  used  to  come  up  and  say,  **  How  are  you  gettin' 
on,  Ainslie  ?  No  nearer  the  grand  coup  yet  ?  "  And  I  had  just 
to  grin  and  bear  it.  Well,  at  last  it  got  so  bad  that  I  had  to  give 
in,  and  have  them  both,  for  I  couldn't  wait ;  then  when  it  could 
do  no  sort  of  good,  it  all  came  out,  and  both  of  them  jilted  me  at 
once  !  There  now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Your  aflfair  was 
nothing  to  that.  Everyone  knew  how  I  had  been  wantin'  that 
fool  of  a  girl  to  tire  of  me,  and  take  up  with  some  other  man, 
and  how  infernally  stubborn  she  had  been — (though  she  wasn't  a 
bad  sort  either,  and  when  I  met  her  abroad  after  a  bit  we  got 
quite  friendly  again,  and  even  did  a  bit  of  spoonin' — ^with  care, 
you  know :  I  wasn't  going  to  let  it  get  too  far  again  when  I  saw 
what  a  leech  that  girl  was) — but  I  tell  you  all  this  just  to  show 
that  you  are  safe  enough.  No  one  will  think  the  worse  of  you, 
especially  if — what  do  you  think  of  this  Carnoustie  girl  now  ? 
Mina.  She's  had  her  admirers  too ;  and  I  fancy  you  might  do 
worse.  Of  course  I'm  not  sayin'  she  is  a  patch  upon  Penelope ; 
but,  then,  as  you  are  not  gone  upon  Penelope ' 

'  I'm  not  thinking  of  either  of  them,  thanks.' 

'  Aren't  you  ?    They  think  you  are.' 

*  Who  thinks  so  ? '    Bedwood  turned  round  quickly.     It  is  a 
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fact  that  even  Bob  Ainslie's  most  palpable  and  elaborate  romances 
failed  to  convey  to  a  new  companion  any  conception  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers.  He  needed  to  be  known  as  he  was  known  in  his 
family  or  in  his  regiment  to  be  appreciated  at  his  true  value. 
Novices  would  still  supjwse  there  must  be  something  in  what  he 
said,  some  foundation  for  his  aerial  structures,  and  Bob  was  accus- 
tomed to  this,  and  the  quick  demand  of  his  present  companion 
was  therefore  quite  foreseen.  *  Who  thinks  so  ?  Well,  I  can't 
quite  say  who  thinks  so,  but  I  can  tell  you — in  confidence — who 
said  so,'  he  replied  leisurely.     '  My  little  friend  Penelope.' 

Sedwood  was  silent. 

*  Mind  you,  it  was  only  her  own  idea.  She  was  talkin*  as 
girls  will,  and  she  said — I  can't  tell  you  the  exact  words,  but  she 
let  me  see  she  thought  you  were  epris  with  Mina.  Well  ?  Would 
it  do  ?     What  d'ye  say  ? '  pausing  between  each  word. 

'  I  am  sincerely  obliged  to  her,'  said  Eedwood,  with  a  bitter- 
ness he  could  not  repress,  '  and — ^and — and,  if  I  have  the  chance, 
I  will  give  her  your  messages  to-night,'  rising  to  depart.  '  Good- 
bye, I'm  not  sorry  we  talked,  and  I  have  told  you  nothing,'  with 
a  faint  smile,  '  which  you  are  under  orders  to  keep  to  yourself.  In 
fact,  I  thought  my  story  was  known  to  everyone  until  I  came 
down  here ;  I  am  glad,  on  the  whole,  they  know  it  now ;  after 
your  telling  Penelope,  she  would  go  to  them  with  it,  full  cry,  no 
doubt.  Well,'  after  a  pause,  '  well,  I'm  off,'  and  the  two  shook 
hands,  and  each  wondered  of  what  the  other  was  thinking. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

miss  marianne  soutter  plays  cribbage  at  last. 

*  Marianne  ! ' 

Marianne  Soutter  and  her  sister  were  together,  after  the  early 
meal  which  was  either  luncheon  or  dinner  with  them,  according 
as  it  suited  John'.  If  John  were  to  be  out  late,  they  dined  early, 
and  a  single  savoury  dish,  hot  and  appetising,  would  make  its 
appearance  from  the  kitchen  at  whatever  hour  the  master  of  the 
house  appeared ;  but  if  there  were  nothing  to  detain  the  feu^tor,  he 
could  be  back  from  his  ordinary  round  about  six  o'clock.  The 
sisters,  however,  had  always  a  meal  of  some  sort  at  mid-day,  and 
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were  usually  at  leisure  after  it  to  stroll  out  on  the  grass  plot  in 
firont  on  a  fine  aft^erpoon,  and  interchange  ideas. 

^  Marianne,  I  do  think  we  ought  to  go  and  call  at  the  castle.' 

'  I  declare,  Jean,  I  have  been  thinking  so  too.  The  Ain^lies 
have  been  gone  a  week,  and  we  have  not  been  near  the  place ! ' 

^  Louisa  thought  her  mamma  was  not  just  up  to  visitors  for  a 
day  or  two,'  said  Jean.  *  You  remember  she  met  John,  and  told 
him  Lady  Carnoustie  was  a  thought  overdone  and  in  need  of 
rest,  and  was  to  be  kept  quiet ;  and  John,  when  he  told  us,  made 
us  promise  to  keep  away  from  them  all  for  a  bit ;  else  I  am  sure 
I  would  have  been  up,  for  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  how  it  all 
went  off!  * 

'  Even  Penelope  has  not  been  here  as  often  as  she  used  to 
come.' 

*  We'll  just  go  up,  Marianne.  The  day  has  turned  out  finer 
than  it  looked  like  in  the  morning — though  I  misdoubt  there's 
more  rain  to  come  by  those  steady  clouds  over  yonder — so  we  may 
as  well  take  the  chance  while  the  sky  is  clear  overhead.  And  no 
word  was  said  about  one  day  or  another.  As  likely  as  not  John 
thought  we  would  be  going  up  to-day,  and  will  say  at  dinner- 
time, ^*  Hoots !  ye  might  have  gone."  How  provoking  that  would 
be,  if  we  had  only  stayed  away  to  please  him ! ' 

Marianne  being  of  the  same  mind,  toilettes  were  made,  and 
the  two  sallied  forth. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that,  had  they  not  been  so  busy,  they 
might  have  seen  Lady  Carnoustie's  big  barouche  emerge  from  the 
castle  avenue,  and  turn  to  the  left,  then  disappear  out  of  sight 
behind  the  point  of  the  bay ;  for  Lady  Carnoustie  had  set  forth 
for  her  accustomed  drive  rather  earlier  than  usual,  having  reasons 
of  her  own. 

Captain  Ainslie  was  to  be  carried  downstairs  that  afternoon  in 
the  carrying  chair  whereof  Dr.  McWhinnock  had  secured  the  loan, 
and  Lady  Carnoustie  did  not  see  herself  playing  second  fiddle  on 
the  occasion. 

She  disliked  fuss,  unless  she  herself  were  the  centre  of  the 
fuss.  A  cortige  sweeping  in  with  an  airified  young  man  as  its 
head  and  front,  and  all  the  arranging  and  congratulating  which 
would  have  to  follow,  would  be  contrary  to  her  taste  in  every 
respect;  and,  accordingly,  she  resolved  to  evade  it  by  setting 
forth  on  a  long  drive,  and  leaving  word  that  she  hoped  to  find  the 
invalid  comfortably  ensconced  on  her  return. 

As  their  mother  was  not  to  be  at  home,  and  as  their  fiither 
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was  likewise  absent,  it  followed,  according  to  Louisa's  and  Joanna's 
notions,  that  no  one  of  the  fair  spinsterhood  could  with  propriety 
await  Captain  Ainslie's  descent. 

*  Not  all  of  us  together  ? '  exclaimed  Penelope,  almost  angrily. 
She  felt  not  only  the  absurdity  buttheunkindness  of  the  decision, 
*  He  vM  feel  flat.' 

*  After  the  exertion  of  moving,  he  will  be  only  too  thankful  to 
be  spared  any  stir  and  noise,  dear  mamma  thinks,'  from  Louisa. 

*  He  might  at  least  be  given  the  chance.  I  know  how  I  should 
feel  if  I  were  coming  downstairs  for  the  first  time,  and  not  a  soul 
to  receive  me.' 

She  had,  however,  to  give  way.  Joanna  had  been  told  off  to 
escort  her  and  Mina  on  a  cottage  visit,  and  Louisa  was  to  occupy 
the  seat  by  her  mother  in  the  barouche.  By  the  tone  of  Lady 
Carnoustie's  voice  when  commenting  on  the  arrangement  Penelope 
could  tell  that  its  original  organisation  had  been  her  own. 

*  He  will  be  nice  and  quiet  until  we  return,'  she  had  summed 
up. 

*  I  suppose  they  would  think  all  sorts  of  things  if  I  were  to 
stay  and  amuse  him,'  muttered  Penelope  to  herself.  She  had 
been  looking  forward  to  Bob's  coming  downstairs  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  thinking  that  very  likely  Eedwood  would  look  in  also ; 
and,  feeling  sure  it  was  going  to  be  wet,  and  that  all  the  party 
could  be  gathered  in  the  smaller  drawing-room,  which  was  that 
in  ordinary  use,  had  decided  on  changing  her  summer  cotton 
for  an  etegant  autumn  tweed  which  had  just  arrived  from  town, 
and  in  which  she  was  dying  to  see  herself.  If  any  remarks  were 
made,  she  could  say  it  was  always  well  to  try  on  a  new  frock. 

Now  the  tiresome  rain  had  kept  off,  and  everyone  was  going 
out.     Under  protest  she  had  to  go  too. 

When  the  walking  party  returned  from  their  excursion,  about 
two  hours  thereafter,  they  beheld  what  was  for  it,  perhaps,  the 
strangest  sight  Carnoustie  Castle  had  ever  witnessed  —  Miss 
Marianne  Soutter  seated  at  ccurds  with  Captain  Bobert  Ainslie ! 

Penelope  thought  she  should  never  forget  that  sight.  They 
entered  the  room,  she  and  Joanna  and  Mina,  softly,  so  as  not 
to  jar  upon  the  invalid's  nerves,  and  conscious  of  some  slight 
excitement  withall — (Bob  having  been  such  a  central  point  through- 
out the  previous  fortnight,  and  even  before  his  accident  quite  a 
leading  feature  of  the  party) — they  entered,  we  say,  gently. 

Joanna  first,  her  younger  sister  next,  Penelope  a  pace  or  two 
in  the  rear,    Penelope  was  the  shyest  of  the  three,  yet  willing  to 
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get  in  and  have  it  over.  On  the  last  occasion  when  she  had  seen 
this  man,  they  had  parted  urith  jest  and  banter,  gibe  and  retort — 
making,  in  short,  that  kind  of  play  with  each  other  which  either 
means  something  or  nothing  according  to  the  players.  She  and 
Alice  Ainslie  had  accompanied  the  shooting  party  to  the  edge  of 
the  moor,  and  twice  had  Ainslie  turned  to  wave  a  gay  '  Adieu ' 
from  the  heights,  till  even  Alice  had  merrily  dragged  her  from 
the  spot,  with  a  jocund  significance  that  half-abashed,  half-pleased 
Penelope.  She  did  not  mind  who  laughed  at  her  about  Captain 
Ainslie.  She  wished  to  be  laughed  at.  She  was  trying  to  laugh 
at  herself. 

Still  the  recollection  induced  a  consciousness  which  in  its  turn 
bred  a  vague  timidity,  and  the  bright  girl  who  was  generally  in 
the  front  rank  of  everything  let  her  cousins  pass  through  the 
doorway  before  her. 

The  next  moment,  however,  saw  all  soft  memories  thrown  to 
the  winds.  There  sat  Miss  Marianne  in  her  purple  silk,  best  dress 
and  large  lace  collar,  her  brown  face  shining  with  satisfaction  and 
the  heat  of  the  room,  and  with  her  gloves  and  parasol  laid  on  a 
chair  beside  her.  There  she  sat,  close  to  the  settee  on  which  Bob 
was  elegantly  stretched,  covered  with  a  sofa-shawl ;  and  between 
the  two  was  drawn  up  a  low  table  of  an  exact  height  to  suit  the 
invalid — a  table  to  the  eyes  of  the  new-comers  all  covered  with 
playing  cards. 

How  had  this  extraordinary  departure  from  established  rule 
been  brought  about?  Feeling  a  little  flat,  as  Penelope  had 
predicted,  and  wondering  how  ever  he  was  to  yawn  through  the 
weary  hours  which  it  appeared  he  was  still  destined  to  pass  alone, 
Bob  had  caught  with  delight  the  sound  of  an  opening  door  and 
the  sight  of  the  young  footman,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  a 
new  importation  alongside  of  Mr.  East's  daughter.  Duncan  had  been 
left  alone  that  afternoon,  Hyslop  having  taken  himself  ofiF  to  visit 
a  crony  and  detail  the  labours  and  triumphs  of  the  past  fortnight. 
He  had  not  had  a  run  since  first  the  Ainslies'  visit  was  talked  of ; 
and  it  had  taken  him  all  his  time  up  till  now  to  get  straight  again 
within  his  own  domain ;  but  having  seen  his  mistress  safely  out 
of  sight,  and  the  sick  soldier  conveyed  downstairs  into  a  cosy 
little  sitting-room  opening  out  of  that  in  ordinary  use  by  the 
family  when  alone,  where  he  could  be  attended  to  by  Duncan,  or 
Mrs.  Alison,  or  anybody,  Hyslop  had  made  oflFfor  a  little  recreation, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  scarcely  gone  ere  the  Misses  Soutter 
rang  the  front-door  bell. 
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Now,  Duncan  knew  that  the  Misses  Soutter  were  always  to  be 
admitted  whether  anyone  were  at  home  or  not.  So  wisely  did 
the  Misses  Soutter  deport  themselves,  and  so  artfully  did  they 
contrive  to  be  aware  when  their  presence  would  or  would  not  be 
welcome,  that  never  in  the  whole  course  of  their  connection  with 
the  Carnoustie  family  had  they  been  turned  from  the  castle 
door. 

It  had  occasionally  happened — ^very  rarely,  but  still  it  had 
happened — ^that  on  emerging  from  the  last  bend  of  the  avenue 
the  sisters  had  beheld  a  vehicle  in  waiting  before  the  august 
doorway — a  strange  equipage,  which  told  of  strange  folks 
within. 

Without  a  flicker  of  hesitation  they  had  simultaneously 
wheeled  round  and  retraced  their  steps,  informing  their  brother 
thereafter  that  Lady  Carnoustie  was  entertaining  company,  so 
they  did  not  go  in. 

Some  might  have  termed  this  servile.  Dr.  McWhinnock's 
wife,  for  instance,  a  dapper  little  woman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
talking  to  her  Glasgow  friends  of  '  the  Camousties '  and  all  their 
ways  and  habits — inferring  that  she  had  the  run  of  the  house  day 
and  night — ^would  have  turned  up  her  pert  little  nose  at  the  bare 
idea  of  turning  back  from  any  place  because  she  might  be  dt  irop 
in  any  society,  and  had  indeed  on  one  occasion  displaced  by  her 
gig  (the  doctor's  gig,  borrowed  for  the  occasion)  a  ducal  waggon- 
ette which  had  found  its  way  over  from  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  strutted  forward,  all  unabashed,  into  the  very  midst 
of  a  formidable  circle,  wherein  even  Lady  Carnoustie  was  not 
quite  herself. 

'  I  have  just  got  my  new  autumn  things,  so  what  have  I  to 
mind  ? '  thought  she. 

Lady  Carnoustie,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  very  well  what 
ought  to  have  been  minded,  and  was  grimly  resolved  that  on  no 
second  occasion  should  that  irrepressible,  underbred  Uttle  voice 
and  that  little  plebeian  figure  with  its  restless  movements  and 
its  resolution  to  be  observed  and  noticed,  have  a  chance  of  being 
commented  upon  in  her  drawing-room. 

*  The  impertinence  of  it ! '  exclaimed  she,  over  and  over  again  ; 
until  even  the  oflfender's  husband  himself  saw,  *  The  impertinence  of 
it '  legible  on  her  countenance,  when  next  summoned  to  the  castle. 

*  You  just  did  foryourself — that's  what  you  did,**  said  he  at  home 
subsequently,  *  thrusting  in  your  noddle  among  all  the  grand][lords 
and  ladies^  and  thinking  that  that  was  a  time  for  anyone  to  take 
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notice  of  yd^  !  One  would  have  thought  you  would  hate  had  the 
fiense  to  turn  taiL' 

^  And  what  for  should  I  turn  tail  ? '  cried  she,  in  a  high  voice. 
^  It  would  have  been  very  absurd  when  I  was  all  dressed  to  make 
the  call,  and  you  had  let  me  have  the  gig,  and  Lady  Carnoustie 
was  at  home,  for  me  to  have  come  away  fix)m  the  door  because 
some  other  people  were  calling  too ! ' 

*It  might  have  been  absurd — it  would  have  been  common 
sense/  The  doctor  put  out  his  lip  and  drew  his  brows  to- 
gether. 

'  (]!ommon  sense !  What  nonsense  you  talk !  Men  know  no- 
thing about  society ; '  but  she  had  not  been  clever  at  concealing 
her  discomfiture.  Even  to  her  blunt  perceptions  the  quarter  of 
an  hour  spent  within  the  castle  drawing-room  had  been  a  bad  one, 
and  she  had  let  out  as  much  to  her  husband. 

*  You  wait  and  see  ;  it  will  be  worse  still/  nodded  Job's  com- 
forter now.  *  I  know  her  ladyship — know  her  to  the  backbone. 
She's  as  proud  a  woman  as  lives,  and  though  she  pretends  to 
despise  fashion  and  grandeur,  it  galls  her  to  the  quick  if  word 
comes  that  the  duke  and  duchess  are  entertaining  over  yonder, 
and  no  invitations  have  come  to  her  or  hers.  They  wouldn't  go 
— but  they  would  like  to  be  asked  to  go.  For  all  Lord  and  Lady 
Carnoustie  hate  to  be  in  the  world,  they  would  fain  not  be  left 
out  of  it.  I  don't  say  Lady  Carnoustie  cares  about  everybody — 
but  she  does  care  about  the  duchess.  And  the  duchess  is  a  sharp, 
satirical  woman,  who  has  said  many  a  cutting  thing  already  of 
theCamousties — though,  certie!  she  herself  is  not  much  to  boast 
of,  with  her  play-acting,  horse- racing,  Monte-Carloing — and  there's 
never  been  any  love  lost  between  the  families.  That's  what  makes 
me  sorry  you  bothered  our  folks.  They  wanted  all  the  help  they 
could  get — not  to  be  hindered.  And  a  princess  in  the  room 
too!' 

'  I  don't  see  what  hsnn  I  did.     How  was  I  to  know  about  the 

princess  ? ' 

'  Not  from  being  presented  to  her,  I'll  go  bail.' 

^  Lady  Carnoustie  is  always  as  disagreeable  as  she  can  be.     I 

don't  think  she  was  anjrway  difiFerent  from  what  she  usually  is.* 

*  Did  she  take  any  notice  of  you  ?  Did  she  talk  to  you  at  all  ? 
Did  she  ask  after  the  baby  ?     Did  she ' 

'  I  don't  think  I  had  anything  to  complain  of.'  The  young 
wife  tossed  her  head.  *  And  why  you  should  want  to  turn  me 
against  the  Camousties,  who  have  been  kind  friends  to  you  for  so 
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many  years,  I  can't  imagine.  Look  how  they  came  and  called  on 
me  directly  I  was  married.  Of  course,  my  first  call  was  due  to 
them  after  baby  was  bom.' 

'There's  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk,'  quoth  the  doctor, 
sententiously,  '  and  I  make  no  doubt  you  meant  it  for  the  best ; 
but  it  was  a  mistake,  I  tell  you — a  mistake;  and  you'll  find  that 
out  for  yourself  by-and-by,  or  I'm  far  wrong.  Take  a  lesson 
from  John  Soutter's  women :  they  know  the  Gamousties  inside 
out,  and  they  would  no  more  have  had  themselves  shown  in  to 
Lady  Carnoustie's  drawing-room  on  the  top  of  the  duke  and 
duchess  and  all  their  lords  and  ladies  than  they  would  have  asked 
for  accommodation  in  Mr.  Macdougall's  pulpit  when  he  was 
preaching  from  it !  There's  times  and  there's  seasons.  ^Tiat's  a 
suitable  and  proper  place  at  one  time,  is  a  very  pit  of  destruction 
at  another.  It'll  be  long  before  you  set  foot  inside  the  castle 
walls  again,  for  all  you  make  a  mock  of  me  for  saying  so ! ' 

The  prophecy  had  been  fulfilled.  How  it  happened  Mrs. 
McWhinnock  never  could  exactly  explain,  but  months  and  months 
passed  and  she  never  could  hit  upon  the  right  hour  for  calling  at 
Carnoustie  Castle,  and  never  was  asked  to  luncheon  or  tea,  as  she 
had  been  on  first  coming  to  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  tiresome, 
it  was  provoking.  It  prevented  her  being  able  to  take  her 
friends — and  she  was  great  in  firiends — over  the  house  and 
grounds,  and  it  gave  a  sense  of  unreality  to  her  descriptions  of 
the  park  and  gardens  when  it  came  out  that  she  had  never  seen 
this  or  that  alteration  or  innovation  with  which  her  husband  and 
others  had  become  quite  familiar. 

For  Dr.  McWhinnock  continued  in  favour  though  his  wife 
went  out.  As  a  gruflF,  honest  old  bachelor  he  had  become  in 
a  manner  part  and  parcel  of  the  Carnoustie  life,  and  though  they 
deplored  his  marriage  after  so  many  years  of  comfortable  celi- 
bacy, they  had  done  their  duty  by  the  well-endowed  tradesman's 
daughter,  who,  nothing  doubting,  considered  herself  at  home  with 
them  on  the  instant. 

Afterwards,  however,  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  discover  that  it 
would  really  be  impossible  to  make  anything  of  the  doctor's  wife. 
They  had  struggled — particularly  Louisa  and  Joanna — to  bring 
to  light  traits  of  character  which  should  dispose  the  heart  of  their 
mother  towards  her.  They  had  overlooked,  with  their  habitual 
mildness,  her  pert  advances  towards  intimacy  when  alone  with 
themselves  ;  but  after  the  tactless  exhibition  above  narrated,  they 
had  themselves  been  forced  to  own  that  dear  mamma  was  right  as 
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usual,  and  Mrs,  McWhinnock  only  to  be  kept  in  her  place  by 
stringent  and  unrelazing  regulations.  Thenceforth,  neither  Lady 
Carnoustie  nor  any  of  the  young  ladies  were  to  be  found  at  home 
when  it  was  the  doctor's  wife  who  made  the  inquiry. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  lumbering  old  figures  which  every  now 
and  then  toiled  slowly  up  the  avenue,  and  failed  not  to  preface 
the  same  interrogation  with  a  *Good  afternoon,  Hyslop,'  were 
never  refused  admittance. 

'  Oh,  come  in,  Miss  Soutter,  there's  some  of  them  at  home — 
leastways,  they're  about — and  Duncan  can  run  and  bring  them  in.' 

Hyslop  would  throw  open  the  door  wide ;  '  Come  in,'  he  would 
repeat,  beaming  welcome ;  and  if  occasionally  he  had  to  add,  *  Her 
ladyship's  not  come  home  from  her  drive,'  or,  *Her  ladyship's 
keeping  her  own  room  this  afternoon,'  he  would  see  no  reason  at 
all  why  that  should  embarrass  his  interlocutors.  He  had  even  been 
known  to  summon  Mrs.  Alison,  rather  than  let  them  go ;  and 
the  old  nurse,  despite  a  chronic  jealousy  of  anyone  on  whom  shone 
the  light  of  the  family  smile,  would  still  be  benignant  towards 
]Mr.  Soutter's  sisters. 

'They  are  all  so  kind,'  the  latter  would  murmur,  quite  affected 
by  this  breadth  of  cordiality,  and  attributing  it  to  nothing  less 
than  their  own  modest  unpretentiousness. 

Now,  Hyslop  being,  as  we  have  said,  out  of  the  way,  and 
Duncan  the  footman  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Duncan  should,  upon  recognising  the  Misses 
Soutter  through  the  vista  which  opened  before  him  as  he  hurried 
to  the  outer  door,  decide  at  once  upon  admitting  them,  even 
though  he  had  only  Captain  Ainslie  to  admit  them  to. 

He  would  not  show  the  ladies  into  the  empty  drawing-room — 
not  he.  '  The  captain '  would  be  glad  of  company,  and  no  one 
else  was  at  home  ;  everyone  was  glad  to  see  the  Misses  Soutter  ; 
and,  in  brief,  the  two  maiden  ladies  were  plumped  in  ujx)n  poor 
Bob  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  or  had  the  faintest  con- 
ception of  whom  his  visitors  might  be. 

He  told  the  story  to  Eedwood  afterwards  in  his  own  fashion. 

'  Give  you  my  word,  never  was  so  taken  aback  in  my  life ! 
Two  elephantine  females,  seemin'  to  rise  from  nowhere,  obscured 
the  light,  and  towered  over  me  like  the  Tower  of  Babel !  *Jove, 
I  was  frightened.  Hadn't  seen  anythin'  like  it  out  of  a  menagerie. 
Would  have  liked  a  pot  shot  at  either  of  them  at  a  hundred  yards; 
but  they  were  too  close  for  comfort  in  that  little  room,  by  Jove ! 
I  had  got  out  the  cards  you  brought  over,  and  was  havin'  a  beastly 
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dull  little  game  all  by  myself — it  was  better  than  nothin' — and  I 
suggested  that  the  females  should  clear  out,  and  take  up  position 
in  the  drawing-room.  They  were  quite  agreeable,  but  I  thought 
they  looked  rather  hard  at  the  cards,  so  I  threw  in,  "  It's  not  very 
amusin'  playin'  cribbage  by  oneself; "  and,  what  do  you  think,  if 
that  old  card-sharper  hadn't  oflF  her  gloves  the  next  minute,  and 
was  down  on  a  chair  by  my  side,  and — and — I  assure  you,  Eed- 
wood,  I  was  ready  to  grovel  at  her  feet,  beetle-crushers  though 
they  were,  when  I  found  she  could  actually  play,  and,  what  was 
more,  was  game  to  play.' 

'  And  to  think  that  Marianne's  cribbage  should  not  be  thrown 
away  at  last,'  had  been  Miss  Jean's  comment,  as  she  silently  sat 
by  in  placid  ignorance.  'I  hope  Marianne  has  not  been  too 
hasty,  but  really,  as  the  cards  were  there,  and  Lady  Carnoustie 
must  have  seen  them '  (for  they  were  not  to  know  better),  '  it 
seemed  only  kind  to  the  poor  young  man.  Poor  lamb !  To 
think  of  his  playing  cards  all  by  himself !  * 

Then  the  walkers  came  in,  and  before  they  had  recovered 
from  the  sight.  Lady  Carnoustie  and  I^uisa  followed ;  and  before 
Lady  Carnoustie  could  open  her  lips  there  were  Lord  Carnoustie 
and  Mr.  Eedwood. 

'  Havin'  such  a  jolly  game,'  said  little  Ainslie,  looking  up  at 
them  all.  '  Cribbage  ain't  as  good  as  piquet,  perhaps,  but  Miss 
Marianne  does  not  know  piquet.  Do  you — ah — happen  to  play 
piquet.  Lady  Carnoustie  ? ' 

Lady  Carnoustie  turned  away.  Without  the  necessity  for 
words,  all  present,  the  speaker  alone  excepted,  knew  that  she  had 
turned  in  anger.  She  who  abhorred  games  of  all  kinds,  who  did 
not  know  one  card  from  another  but  thought  all  equally  wicked- 
lopking  and  disreputable — who  disapproved  of  Captain  Ainslie, 
and  who  particularly  objected  to  having  her  sofa  cushions  piled 
one  above  another,  had  more  to  bear  at  the  moment  than  she 
could  stand. 

*  Nobody  plays  piquet  ?' inquired  Bob,  innocently.  lie  had 
only  imagined  himself  unheard. 

And  the  next  moment  he  and  all  were  surprised.  *  I  do,*^ 
cried  a  shrill,  treble  voice  from  the  rear,  and  Penelope  pressed  to 
the  front. 

*  I  do — or  at  least  I  can  learn.  I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 
Will  you  teach  me.  Captain  Ainslie  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

HER   DEAR  LITTLE  SINGING   MAN. 

Penelope  had  brushed  past  those  standing  nearer  than  herselt 
to  Captain  Ainslie's  couch,  and  had  responded  to  his  query  of 
^  Anyone  play  piquet  ? '  with  an  eager  and  almost  defiant  enthu- 
siasm. 

Penelope,  silly  child,  was  vastly  pleased  with  herself  for  this 
performance. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  showing 
Mr.  Bedwood  how  well  she  and  this  gay,  light-hearted  soldier  hit 
it  off,  how  thoroughly  they  understood  each  other,  and  what  fun 
they  had ;  here  was  the  opportunity. 

She  did  know  some  games  of  cards,  she  could  easily  pick  up 
others ;  anyhow  she  would  enrol  herself  as  Captain  Ainslie's  pupil, 
and  permit  Mr.  Charles  Bedwood  to  make  as  much  or  as  little  of 
that  fact  as  he  chose. 

As  far  as  she  could  see,  Redwood  and  Mina  were  progressing 
nicely.  To  be  sure  she,  as  originator  of  the  movement,  had  to 
attend  closely  to  its  workings,  and  take  a  good  deal  of  the  active 
management  into  her  own  hands.  She  had  to  suggest  walking 
with  her  cousin  along  the  road  which  Bedwood  must  needs  take 
on  his  way  ^home  from  the  moor ;  she  had  to  call  the  halt,  and  do 
a  good  deal  of  the  conversation,  when  of  course  by  chance  be 
met  the  pair,  and  next  inquire  if  Mr.  Bedwood  thought  of  coming 
over  to  cheer  the  sick  man  in  the  evening  ? 

That  accomplished,  when  Bedwood  came  she  had  to  contrive 
how  he  should  be  thrown  into  her  cousin's  company  in  the  ante- 
cedent moments;  how  these  should  be  lengthened;  how  Mina 
should  be  somewhere  about  when  Bedwood  emerged  from  Captain 
Ainslie's  Toom ;  how  the  lovers  should  meet  on  Sundays,  and  walk 
side  by  side  away  from  the  church  door — together  with  many 
other  minor  artifices,  which  she  told  herself  with  a  little  shake  ol 
the  head  were  all  extremely  necessary,  only  it  was  rather  droll 
that  she  should  have  to  think  of  them.  If  Mina  had  been  like 
other  girls,  she  would  have  seen  herself  far  enough  before  she 
would  have  taken  such  an  infinity  of  trouble  to  jog  on  a  limping 
love-affair. 

And  why  it  should  limp  was  the  puzzle. 
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There  was  no  obstacle.  Not  only  did  Mina  in  private  profess 
herself  sensible  of  Mr.  Eedwood's  worth  and  attractions,  but  she 
had  regained  those  curious  fluctuations  of  mood,  those  unaccount- 
able changes  of  colour,  those  swifb,  mysterious  turns  of  high 
and  low  spirits  which  had  once  perplexed  and  disturbed  Penelope. 

Penelope  thought  she  understood  them  now.  Obviously  her 
cousin  would  always  be  odd  and  capricious  when  her  heart  was 
engaged.  It  was  now  engaged  with  Redwood :  so  much  the 
better. 

As  for  Redwood,  he  was  a  slow  man,  a  distractingly  slow  man. 
Probably  he  had  not  the  wit  to  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  the  Car- 
noustie formality  and  reticence,  he  would  be  more  than  welcome 
in  the  light  of  a  suitor,  and  was  content  to  bide  his  time,  and 
weave  at  leisure  a  decorous,  wearisome  courtship. 

*  Oh,  the  blindness  of  some  people ! '  stormed  the  mercurial 
Penelope.  *  What  on  earth  is  the  man  waiting  for  ?  He  will 
wear  us  all  out.  Here  we  are  well  into  September  and  nothing 
done !  We  meet  every  day— or  almost  every  day ;  I  hound  them 
on ;  they  can  do  nothing  for  themselves ;  I  have  all  the  work  to 
do ;  no  one  else  stirs  hand  or  foot ;  they  sit  there  like  so  many 
woolly-faced  sheep,  leaving  it  all  to  me  to  dodge  and  circumvent 
and  arrange ;  then  at  night  Mina  comes  to  my  room  full  of  smiles 
and  gratitude,  and  saying  I  am  ''  so  good  to  her/'  and  that  she  is 
**  so  happy !  "  I  have  saved  this  poor  girl  from  a  horrid  fate,  look 
at  it  in  any  way  you  please  :  either  she  would  have  gone  oflF  with 
this  Torquil  Macalister,  or  there  would  have  been  a  future  to  face 

which upon  my  word,  I  would  sooner  have  been  the  shepherd's 

wife.  But  I  don't  somehow  feel  satisfied,  I  don't  feel  pleased 
with  myself;  I  don't  like  to  see  Mina  come  in  smiling  and  blush- 
ing. It  seems  too  soon ;  and  she  too  heartless.  Only  a  month 
ago — ^not  a  month — she  was  meeting  Torquil  in  the  glen;  he 
was  all  in  all;  she  was  quite  absorbed  in  that  detestable  love 
affair — and  now!  now  she  has  the  same  sort  of  feeling  for 
Redwood ! ' 

Then  Penelope's  ruminations  would  take  a  new  turn. 

*  And  where  should  I  be  if  she  had  not  the  same  feeling  for 
Redwood?  In  a  nice  mess.  Redwood,  I  know,  is  thinking  of 
her ;  it  is  of  no  use  my — and  anyway  I  don't  want  him ;  no,  I 
don't ;  I  don't  want  anyone  who  does  not  care  for  me ;  I  never 
did,  never  did  want  Redwood.  I  only  liked  him — a  little. 
And  that  was  when  I  thought  he  liked  me — a  little.  Now,  all  I 
desire  is  that  he  should  become  engaged  to  my  cousin  quickly. 
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and  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  settled,  and  everyone  under- 
stand the  other/ 

*It  is  such  a  comfort  to  me  to  have  you  to  confide  in, 
Penelope.' 

One  day  soon  after  this  Mina  came  brightly  in,  and  found 
Penelope  alone  in  the  room. 

'  No  one  else  ever  asks  me  a  question,  or  seems  to  think  any- 
thing is  going  on — ^but  you  know  all  about  it,  dear.  Indeed,  I  can 
never  forget  that  it  was  you  who  first  gave  me  the  hint  that — 
that  Mr.  Redwood — yo^  know,'  tenderly  putting  her  hand  upon 
Penelope's  arm  as  she  spoke. 

*  Has  he  proposed  to  you  ? '  The  demand  sounded  abrupt, 
and  Penelope  moved  as  though  to  escape  the  profiered  caress. 

'  Not  exactly.  He  may,  however,  any  day,  don't  you  think  ? 
He  is  all  that  is — kind.  We  had  quite  a  long  walk  together  this 
afternoon ;  I  came  in  to  tell  you  about  it.  We  met  at  the 
poacher's  cottage,  on  the  lower  moor,  where  I  had  been  visiting 
poor  Nanny — she  is  not  to  blame,  you  know,  though  her  husband 
does  poach — ^and  Mr.  Redwood  was  passing  as  I  chanced  to  come 
out.' 

*  Oh,  indeed ! '  The  rallying  tone  was  rather  forced,  but  the 
narrator,  imheeding,  proceeded  with  animation. 

'  He  asked  if  I  were  alone,  and  as  I  was,  said  he  would 
escort  me  home.  I  think,  Penelope,  he  was  pleased  to  find  me 
alone.' 

^But  what  were  you  doing  there  alone?  You  and  Joanna 
were  going  out  together.  Ailsie  asked  me  about  you,  and  I 
said  you  were  gone  out  with  Joanna.  You  know,  Mina,  you 
promised ' 

*  What  does  it  matter,  Penelope  ?  JEfe  is  not  on  the  island, 
you  know.  He  left  directly  you  told  him.  And  it  was  on  his 
account  that  I  had  to  promise.' 

'  Never  mind.  Get  on.  It  is  all  right,  I  suppose  ;  but  why 
should  you  say  you  were  going  out  with  Joanna  when  you  could 
BO  easily  have  told  me  the  truth  ? ' 

^  I  have  got  into  a  way  of  being  afraid,'  said  Mina,  looking 
down. 

'  You  need  not  be  afraid  with  me.  You  thought  you  might 
fall  in  with  Mr.  Redwood,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes.'    The  speaker's  breath  came  and  went. 

*  Well,'  drily,  '  you  know  I  should  not  object  to  that ;  what 
then?' 
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'  Oh,  nothing,  dear  Penelope.  It  was  a  silly  qualm.  I  did 
not  want  anybody  to  know  I  was  anxious  to  be  alone;  and 
Joanna  too  might  have  wondered  had  I  asked  her  to  leave  me.' 

*  She  was  not  with  you  at  all,  then  ? '  in  some  surprise. 

*N — no.  We  went  round  the  garden  together,  and  Joanna 
said  it  was  cold,  and  went  in.  Then  I  went  on  to  the  moor  by 
myself/ 

*  You  appear  to  find  the  moor  a  convenient  place.'  Penelope 
longed  to  say  something  cutting,  taunting,  sarcastic,  she  knew 
not  what. 

Why  could  not  Mina  be  content  to  take  Eedwood  as  provided 
by  her  cousin?  She,  Penelope,  had  engaged  to  purvey  this 
lover,  and  felt  herself  responsible  for  him.  She  could  not  have 
such  unmethodical,  unrecognised  deviations  from  the  path  she 
had  laid  down. 

Mina  taking  upon  herself  to  conduct  a  meeting  whereof  Pene- 
lope was  only  told  when  it  had  been  successfully  carried  out, 
forsooth ! 

Penelope's  blood  boiled  within  her.  She  felt  as  if  her  autho- 
rity had  been  set  at  nought,  and  her  intervention  were  no  longer 
needed. 

'  I  must  say  you  get  on  fast,'  she  observed,  bitterly.  '  You 
don't  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet.  Now,  Mina,'  with  con- 
tinued asperity,  '  you  must  just  please  to  understand  this — there 
is  to  be  no  under-handedness  in  this  affair.  When  a  man  like 
Mr.  Redwood  is  in  the  question  there  can  be  no  need  for  deceiv- 
ing and  blindfolding.  I  don't  like  what  jou  did  to-day,  and  I 
won't  have  it.' 

A  fEunt  gleam  stole  into  the  other's  eyes.  It  might  have 
meant  anything  or  nothing.  Penelope  not  looking  her  way  did 
not  perceive  it. 

*I  say  I  won't  have  it,'  she  repeated,  in  masterful  accents. 
*  You  might  be  content  with  what  I  am  doing  for  you — I  am 
doing  all  I  can — ^and  not  begin  with  your  old  tricks  that  have  got 
you  into  trouble  enough  already.  Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  be 
honest  now  if  you  never  were  in  your  life  before ! '  and  she  threw 
herself  into  a  fresh  attitude  with  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

*  I  really  cannot  see  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  this,'  replied  her 
cousin,  goaded  to  suUenness,  for  which  indeed  there  was  some 
excuse  in  the  tone  of  the  other.  '  Penelope,  you  do  say  such 
things.     And  you  might  remember  that  I  have  8(mie  feelings.' 

*  Feelings !   Fiddlesticks ! '    But  Penelope  caught  herself  up 
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with  a  snort  of  disdain.  *  Well,  weU ;  I  daresay  you  have,  as  you 
say,  "  B(yme  feehngs," '  she  sneered.  '  But,  feelings  or  not,  let  us 
understand  each  other.  You  know  that  Mr.  Sedwood  was  my 
idea.  You  had  got  into  a  scrape,  and  I  wanted  to  help  you  out 
of  it.     Accordingly  I  invented  Mr.  Redwood.' 

*  Invented?' 

'  You  know  what  I  mean,'  imperiously.  *  I  found  him  out ; 
put  him  into  your  head,  told  you  all  about  him,  and  how  well  it 
would  do,  and — and  everything.  You  would  never  have  thought 
of  it  for  yourself.  I  am  sure  the  trouble  it  has  been  to  me ! '  and 
she  sighed. 

'  Trouble  ? '     Mina  looked  at  her  cousin  curiously. 

^It  has  lain  like  a  great  weight  upon  my  mind;  a  person 
can't  engage  in  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  without  thinking, 
and  thinking,  and  worrying  over  it.  I  am  sure  it  has  never  been 
out  of  my  thoughts  night  or  day  of  late.  And  I  am  getting  quite 
fretted  because  it  won't  come  off,  and  am  at  my  wits'  end  alto- 
gether. You  might  be  grateful,  and  not  vex  me ' — actually  there 
were  tears  behind  the  reproachful  tone. 

Mina,  who  had  been  hanging  her  head  listening,  lifted 
her  eyelids,  and  marked  the  tears.  A  strange  expression  came 
into  her  face.  She  hesitated  before  speaking.  At  last,  '  I  know 
I  am  in  your  power,  Penelope,'  she  said  quietly. 

*  In  my  power ! '  exclaimed  Penelope,  surprised.  '  That  is  a — 
an  odd  way  of  putting  it.' 

^  If  I  had  not  been,'  continued  her  cousin  in  the  same  subdued 
accents,  '  what  would  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  You  are  deter- 
mined that  there  is  to  be  no  mistaking  our  positions.  I  am  to 
recollect  that  unless  I  obey  you,  blindly,  implicitly,  you  will  crush 
me,  as  of  course  you  can  easily  do  ;  you  have  got  your  foot  on  my 
neck,  and  I  am  to  know  it  once  for  all.' 

'Good  heavens!  what  a  creature  you  would  make  me!'  ex- 
claimed Penelope,  confounded,  for  there  was  no  denying  the  truth 
of  the  picture.  *I — ^you' — she  knew  not  how  to  vindicate 
herself. 

'  Oh,  I  know  what  you  would  say ' — Mina  pursued  her  advantage 
— '  that  I  have  put  the  position  coarsely,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  far 
too  meek  and  humble,  and  under  far  too  deep  an  obligation  to  you, 
not  to  follow  your  lead  without  any  words  about  it ;  but,  Penelope, 
don't  you  think  you  go  sometimes  a  little  too  far  ? ' 

A  startled  interrogation  was  apparent  on  Penelope's  lip. 

'  You  are  bent  on  doing  everything  for  me,'  proceeded  Mina, 
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slowly ;  '  it  is  very  kind ;  I  don't  mean  to  complain ;  but  it  does 
strike  me  sometimes  as  a  little  peculiar  that  you  should  be  so 
very,  very  indignant  if  I  ever  attempt  to  do  anything  for  myself. 
It  is  a  little  as  if  you  felt  you  had  bought  me  body  and  soul,  and 
meant  to  keep  me  your  slave  for  ever,  because  of  one  unfortunate 
circumstance.' 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Penelope  did  feel,  and,  in  spite  of 
herself,  her  looks  betrayed  the  shaft  had  told.  She  was  more 
discomfited  than  she  could  have  believed  possible. 

At  once  her  cousin  adopted  another  tone.  *  Now  that  you 
are  aware  of  it,  you  will  try  not  to  be  quite  so  autocratic,  will 
you  not,  dear  Penelope  ?  You  see,  I  was  obliged  to  let  you  have 
one  little  glimpse  of  yourself  as  others  see  you ;  and  though  I 
own  you  are  the  cleverest  of  matchmakers,  I  think  for  your  own 
sake,  dear,  you  should  not  ride  your  hobby-horse  to  death. 
There,  let  us  kiss,  and  be  friends.  Mr.  Redwood  and  I  are 
getting  on  nicely ;  and  pray  believe  we  can  do  without  assist- 
ance now,  and  no  need  for  inquiries  and  bother  if  I  do  run 
across  him  out-of-doors ;  it  is  so  much  pleasanter  anywhere  than  in 
our  great  formal  drawing-room — so  make  your  mind  easy.  What, 
still  frowning  ?  Oh  no,  there  is  nothing  to  frown  about  now ; 
go  and  play  piquet  with  Captain  Ainslie,  who  is  wondering  what 
has  kept  you  away  from  him  all  this  time ; '  and  suddenly  all 
smiles  and  arch  good-humour,  Mina  Carnoustie  insisted  upon  the 
kiss  and  closed  the  conversation,  taking  care  it  should  not  be 
started  afresh,  by  quitting  the  room  the  next  minute. 

Outside  the  door,  however,  her  face  changed  to  one  of  mocking 
satisfaction.  '  I  don't  think  she  will  interfere  with  me  again,' 
she  muttered. 

Piquet  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  but  Penelope,  as  soon  as 
she  could  collect  her  thoughts,  decided  not  to  give  them  any 
more  work  to  do  for  the  present,  but  to  hurry  with  her  toilette 
and  go  down  to  the  ante-room,  where  Bob  was  singing  to  his 
banjo  in  the  twilight. 

The  light  now  lasted  until  the  dinner  lamps  were  lit ;  and  at 
no  time  of  the  day  did  the  flute-like  notes  of  Captain  Ainslie's 
voice  fall  more  soothingly  on  the  ear  than  at  this  mystic  hour. 
One  and  another  had  learned  to  wander  in,  and  sit  down  without 
disturbing  the  singer.  Lord  Carnoustie,  when  he  had  shuffled 
himself  into  his  evening  suit,  would  come  poking  round  the 
curtains  on  his  tiptoes,  and  subside  into  the  handiest  arm-chair, 
pluming  himself  upon  being  no  disturber  of  the  peace.     His 
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daughters  would  steal  forth  from  the  gathering  shadow  presently, 
with  the  same  furtive  and  would-be  noiseless  movements ;  Lady 
Carnoustie  would  consider  she  had  eflfaced  her  august  entrance  as 
it  never  had  been  effaced  before ;  and  at  last,  for  she  was  gene- 
rally late,  Penelope  would  step  alertly  in  with  an  *  I-care-for- 
nobody-no-not-I '  air,  and  a  perfectly  firm,  unabashed  tread; 
whereupon  every  member  of  the  party  already  assembled  would 
turn  his  or  her  head  irritably,  and  cry  *  Hush '  in  unison. 

This  amused  Penelope,  who  had  no  notion  of  being  *  hushed' 
for  trumpery  little  Bob  Ainslie,  however  angelic  his  dear  little 
voice ! 

The  voice  was  at  her  disposal,  she  could  have  it  whenever  she 
wanted ;  and  in  point  of  fact.  Bob  had  almost  got  to  dislike  his 
own  favourite  songs  because  Penelope  would  turn  him  on  like  a 
musical  box  whenever  she  fancied,  more  especially  whenever  he 
would  sooner  have  been  doing  something  else. 

He  would  have  liked  to  inaugurate  a  tenderer  era  with  the 
heiress.  Banjo-singing  and  piquet-playing  were  well  enough  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  game ;  but  Penelope,  who  had  been  so  easy  to 
flirt  with  at  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance,  and  who  bad 
gone  on  so  promisingly  up  to  the  day  of  his  accident,  was  become 
diflScult  of  management. 

She  would,  and  she  wouldn't.  She  would  bring  him  in  posies 
from  the  garden,  arrange  them  on  his  table,  be  careful  that  he 
could  reach  them  to  inhale  their  fragrance,  and  then  calmly  carry 
off  the  remainder  in  her  hand,  saying  she  had  promised  a  supply 
to  the  Misses  Soutter ;  nay,  she  had  been  known  to  disentangle 
the  heliotrope  from  Captain  Ainslie's  vase,  though  she  knew  he 
was  fond  of  it,  and  though  her  own  hand  had  placed  it  there,  on 
the  plea  that  the  old  ladies  had  none  in  their  garden,  and  that 
it  was  too  late  to  go  back  to  the  heliotrope  bed  for  more. 

Bob  had  begged  for  a  little  tiny  spray.  '  Not  to-night,  but 
I'll  see  you  get  some  to-morrow,'  said  Penelope,  coolly.  '  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  this.' 

And  when  the  morrow  arrived,  certainly  there  was  the  he- 
liotrope, but  it  was  old  Lord  Carnoustie  who  came  tramping  in 
with  it,  and  who  snuffed  as  much  of  the  scent  as  he  could  up  his 
huge  nostrils  before  handing  it  over. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  music.  Penelope  would  listen  for  ever. 
Calmly  arranged  in  an  easy  chair  a  few  yards  off,  she  would  dictate 
the  programme  with  as  little  mercy  or  consideration  as  though  the 
hapless  Ainslie  were  a  nigger  minstrel  below  her  balcony  performing 
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for  pence ;  but  if  he  strove  to  throw  anything  of  a  wistful  signifi- 
cance into  his  ditty,  she  yawned:  she  'did  not  care  for  that 
one ' — *  it  was  not  nearly  so  pretty  as  the  one  before ; '  and  the 
singer  was  quick  enough  to  suspect  he  had  missed  his  point. 

He  was  fain  to  be  content  with  Penelope's  usurping  airs  in 
public.  In  public,  as  we  have  seen,  she  patronised  Bob  with  an 
air  of  would-be  innocence  which  was  highly  edifying.  He  was 
A€r  man  ;  her  devoted  adherent ;  her  clever,  obliging,  singing 
man ;  she  was  pleased  to  show  him  off,  and  let  the  audience  see 
how  he  answered  to  the  whip;  she  in  a  manner  accepted  and 
claimed  his  dutiful  subservience. 

One  day  the  singing  man  fmcied  his  mistress  almost  arro- 
gant.   Sedwood  was  present. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

*  HE  KICKED  THE  FRENCH  NOVEL  OFF  THE  SOFA.' 

It  may  be  wondered  at  that  Lady  Carnoustie  put  up  with  the 
card-playing.  She  would  not  if  she  could  have  helped  it, 
but  her  husband  had  been  prepared  for  her,  and  *to  be  fore- 
warned is  to  be  fore-armed.' 

When  Captain  Ainslie  called  after  his  host  one  day  to  beg  for 
a  pack  of  cards  wherewith  to  beguile  the  hours  of  his  enforced 
seclusion.  Lord  Carnoustie  felt  himself  blush  as  he  owned  he 
'doubted'  there  were  none  in  the  house;  and  he  had  added 
hastily  that  he  would  send  out  for  a  pack  at  once. 

The  sending  out  meant  that  he  would  give  Mr.  Soutter  private 
orders  on  the  subject — orders  which  would  be  promptly  obeyed,  and 
no  remark  made.  When  informed  a  few  hours  later  that  Redwood 
had  forestalled  the  factor,  and  found  the  two  young  men  ab- 
sorbed in  piquet,'  he  sat  down  and  looked  on  with  imfeigned 
interest.  In  his  youth  he  had  played  piquet.  He  had  forgotten  the 
game,  and  cared  not  to  battle  the  point  with  his  wife,  who  would 
insist  on  his  forgetting  he  had  ever  known  it;  but  when  the 
chirpy  little  invalid  all  unconsciously  brought  down  his  cards  on 
his  re-admittance  to  the  outer  world,  and  when  Lady  Carnoustie 
would  fain  have  prohibited  them  from  defiHng  her  apartments, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  have  withered  the  hapless  Misses 
Soutter  for  their  participation  in  the  misdemeanour,  she  was  met 
by  cool  intrepidity  on  the  part  of  her  husband. 
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*  My  mother  never  objected  to  cards  so  long  as  there  ^ras  no 
money  going,'  said  he,  using  his  new  weapon  to  advantage.  *  If 
my  mother  did  not  object,  I  can*t  see  that  you  have  any  call  to 
set  yonrself  up.  She  didn't  play,  you  say  ?  Well,  I  believe  she 
did  not  play,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  In  her  day  no  one 
played  except  for  money ;  it  was  gambling,  or  nothing.  But  I 
have  heard  her  say,  many  and  many's  the  time,  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  the  game^  and  if  people  would  only  play  for  the  gamej 
they  might  play  every  night  of  their  lives  for  any  ill  done.' 

*  I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  matter  to  judge,'  said  Lady 
Carnoustie  stifBy. 

*  Ay,  that's  it ;  you  don't  know,  and  yet  you  set  up  to  judge ! 
Are  you  willing  to  take  my  word  for  it  ?  I  do  know ;  for  I  have 
played  night  after  m'ght ' 

*  I  beg,  Carnoustie,  you  will  be  careful.  What  if  the  children 
should  hear  you  ? ' 

'  Children  ! '  Lord  Carnoustie  grinned.  But  he  had  his  point 
to  make.  '  Look  ye  here,  my  lady,  say  nothing  about  it ;  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  every  young  man  plays  cards.' 

*  But  there  is  Penelope.     Did  you  hear  Penelope  ? ' 

'  I  heard  Penelope,  what  then  ?  She  does  play ;  and  she  had 
the  spirit  to  own  it.  You  can't  shave  and  shape  her  as  you  have 
done  your  own  daughters,  till  not  one  of  them  can  say  '*  Boo  "  to  a 
goose.  Take  it  like  this,  if  you  are  a  wise  woman — set  your  face 
against  gambling,  if  you  please ;  you're  in  the  right  there,  and 
I'll  back  you  up '  (he  did  not  add  that  he  had  winked  at  the  sight 
of  sundry  coins  on  the  table  between  Redwood  and  Ainslie  in  the 
bedroom).  '  I  have  no  opinion  of  gambling ;  it's  bad,  and  it  leads 
to  worse ;  especially  with  people  that  don't  know  when  to  stop. 
But  take  it  as  a  natural  thing  that  a  game  of  cribbage,  or  piquet, 
or  that  new  thing — what  do  they  call  it  ?  bezique  ? — ^is  all  right. 
Bless  me !  you  would  not  have  that  young  fellow  going  away  and 
saying  Carnoustie  Castle  was  a  lunatic  asylum!  I  daresay  he 
thinks  us  queer  enough,  and  behind  the  times  enough,  as  it  is. 
But  at  least  we  can  be  civil  to  him  ;  and  as  for  him,  he  means  to 
be  uncommonly  well-behaved ' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  say  he  is  not  that ! ' 

*  You  saw  he  asked  you  yourself  to  play  with  him.  He  had 
no  idea  of  outraging  your  feelings.' 

*No,  certainly  he  had  not;  and — ^and  perhaps  you  i^ 
right,  Carnoustie.  You  know  more  about  the  world  than 
I  do.' 
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Carnoustie  held  up  his  head  with  a  knowing  air. 

^  But  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  at  the  Misses  Soutter,'  said 
Lady  Carnoustie,  as  though  thankful  to  find  somebody  she  might 
be  surprised  at.  '  I  had  no  idea  they  would  even  know  a  card  by 
sight ' 

*  Let  alone  grabbing  a  "  fifteen  two  "  from  poor  Ainslie  who 
had  overlooked  it  in  his  own  hand !  Snack  as  anything !  I 
doubt  Miss  Marianne  is  a  deceiving  hussy/  said  Lord  Carnoustie 
with  mock  seriousness.  Then  in  his  natural  tone,  'Poor  old 
creature,  how  happy  she  looked,  perked  up  there  in  state,  and 
thinking  no  harm  any  more  than  the  babe  unborn  !  She  was  not 
to  know  you  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  cards  ;  she  thought, 
of  course,  Ainslie  was  under  your  thumb  like  the  rest  of  us. 
It  was  an  awful  blow  to  them  both  when  you  went  off  in  a 
huff/ 

*  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  Carnoustie.' 

*  No,  no ;  I  daresay  not.  Poor  souls,  who  could  be  unkind  to 
them  ?  But  you  showed  what  you  thought,  and  that  was 
enough.' 

*As  soon  as  they  explained  and  apologised,  I  forgave  them 
entirely.' 

*  But  you  took  all  the  spirit  out  of  them.  Oh,  don't  tell  me, 
for  I  saw  them  to  the  door,  and  they  went  with  their  tails  between 
their  legs,  I  can  tell  you.  I  daresay  they  have  been  miserable 
ever  since.' 

He  was  leading  up  to  an  end  he  had  in  view,  and  Lady 
Carnoustie's  saying  nothing,  and  looking  uneasy  and  dubious, 
gave  him  hopes  of  obtaining  it. 

'  Cribbage  is  the  most  harmless  of  card  games,'  he  observed 
musingly. 

*  Is  it  ?  Is  it  really,  Carnoustie  ?  You  know,  Carnoustie,  I 
could  never  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Misses  Soutter,  such 
excellent,  faithful  friends,  and  their  brother  so  invaluable ;  and  if 
it  would  do  any  good '  she  paused. 

'  Oh,  you  might  put  it  to  rights,  I  doubt  not.  Of  course  I 
could  look  in — but  it  would  come  best,  from  yourself — it  would  be 
more  of  a  compliment — it  would  be  a  very  great  compliment.' 
She  brightened  up.  '  You  might  just  say  you  had  been  at  the 
pains  to  make  inquiries ' 

*  Yes,  I  could  say  that.' 

*  And  that  you  had  it  on  my  authority  that  cribbage  is  not  a 
gambling  game ' 
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*  You  are  absolutely  sure  it  is  not,  Carnoustie  ? ' 

*  Not  as  Captain  Ainslie  and  Miss  Marianne  Soutter  play  it,' 
quoth  Carnoustie,  stoutly.  *  It  may  be — ahem  ! — as  all  games 
are,  and  for  that  matter,  as  everything  can  be,  turned  to  ill 
account  in  ill  hands.  What's  that  to  us?  We  can't  help 
that.  You  drive  round  that  way  after  luncheon,  and  send  up 
Miss  Marianne,  and  tell  her  sister  to  follow  and  fetch  her  later 
on — and  I  shan't  need  to  go  and  drink  tea  at  Grlenmore  this 
time,'  he  subjoined  under  his  breath.  And  wonderful  to  relate, 
he  was  meekly  obeyed,  and  the  ataeftide  honorahle  duly  made 
on  the  lines  he  had  laid  down. 

When  Bob  wrote  to  his  mother,  she  could  not  make  out  much 
from  his  letter,  except  that  he  had  got  the  rummiest  old  girl  in 
the  world  to  play  cribbage  with.  The  state  of  his  health  and  the 
improvement  in  his  knee-joint  were  alike  left  to  be  inferred  from  the 
statement  that  he  was  *  all  right.'  The  probable  duration  of  his 
stay  at  Carnoustie  Castle  was  merely  to  be  fathomed  from  refer- 
ence to  the  doctor's  verdict  that  it  would  be  a  long  business. 

About  Penelope  East  he  said  nothing  at  all. 

But  he  assured  his  mother  that  not  only  had  he  got  the  rum- 
miest old  girl  in  the  world  to  play  cribbage  with,  but  that  she 
played  uncommonly  well. 

The  weather  was  fine  for  September,  and  it  would  not  have 
suited  Lady  Carnoustie's  ideas  for  anyone  to  remain  within  doors 
in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  amuse  the  invalid — supposing  anyone 
had  wished  to  do  so — but  once  she  had  so  far  got  the  better  of 
herself  as  to  bring  her  baronial  equipage  to  a  stand  before  the 
factor's  gate,  and  make  her  little  speech  to  the  flattered  and  over- 
powered sisters,  who  had  run  out  in  the  wind  and  dropping  rain 
before  they  could  be  summoned  by  the  footman — ^and  once  she 
had  seen  their  poor  old  faces  irradiated,  and  felt  the  grateful  clasp 
of  their  kind,  strong  hands,  she  grew  to  expect  the  sight  of  the 
broad  purple-silk  back  within  the  window  of  the  ante-cnamber  on 
her  daily  return  from  her  drive,  with  a  warm  glow  of  benevolent 
satisfaction ;  and,  but  that  it  might  have  made  Carnoustie  quite 
above  himself,  would  have  owned  herself  indebted  to  him. 

Moreover,  she  was  pleased  with  Bob  for  being  pleased.  The 
way  Bob  would  hail  in  his  fair  antagonist,  the  bustle  he  made 
about  her,  his  care  that  she  should  be  seated  comfortably,  as  the 
two  settled  down  and  got  to  work,  almost  before  the  room  could 
be  cleared  for  them,  and  his  bawling  *  Twa  for  his  heels — two  for 
his  heels  ! '  when  Miss  Marianne,  excited  too  much  to  be  steady 
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in  her  attention  while  people  were  on  the  move  around,  forgot 
to  note  she  had  turned  up  a  knave,  were  all  so  much  in  his 
favour. 

To  be  sure  he  was  a  poor  trifler,  but  the  poor  trifler  had  his 
good  points.  As  a  matter  of  fitct,  no  woman,  not  even  a  Lady 
Carnoustie,  could  resist  the  winsomeness  of  Bob's  nature.  The 
very  fact  that  it  had  no  backbone  made  it  wonderfully  supple  and 
adroit  in  pleasing. 

He  held  long  conversations  with  Hyslop,  called  Duncan  a 
good  fellow,  and  joked  with  Ailsie  when  she  brought  him  his 
beef-tea.  He  had  no  reserves  from  anyone.  They  all  knew  he 
was  *  a  poor  devil  without  a  sixpence.'  He  told  Mr.  Soutter 
seriously  that  he  had  diflBculty  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
He  assured  Dr.  McWhinnock  that  it  would  be  charity  to  order 
him  to  stop  where  he  was,  as  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go  ;  while  to 
Redwood  he  confided  his  hopes  and  fears  about  Penelope  with  an 
artlessnesB  that  made  Bedwood  wince. 

*  I*m  awfully  gone  on  her — I  really  am.  And  just  think  what 
it  would  be  if  it  came  to  anythin'.  Of  course  I  should  have 
proposed  long  ago  if  she  had  had  no  money,  because  then  I  should 
have  known  where  I  was.  We  should  have  had  a  nice  little  time, 
and  split  as  soon  as  I  got  my  dismiss  from  here.  But  I  hear  she's 
a  hundred-thousander.  Soutter  says  so ;  swears  her  father  must 
be  makin'  his  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  a  year,  and  has  been  for  a 
good  while  past.  He  must  have  saved  a  hundred  thousand  by 
this  time.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  go  on  makin' 
it.  Soutter  says  he's  a  man  in  his  prime ;  not  much  over  fifty, 
and  good  for  another  score  of  years.  Soutter  thinks  he  could 
aflFord  to  come  down  handsomely ;  anyway  to  set  me  on  my  legs, 
and  allow  us  a  decent  income.  It — it  solemnises  a  fellow.  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  could  go  headlong  into  it,  you  know.' 

Redwood  nodded. 

*  There's  my  mother,'  proceeded  Bob,  thoughtfully  smoking. 
'  She  is  expectin'  every  day  to  hear  it  has  come  off.  She  was  at 
me  before  she  left  not  to  lose  the  opportunity.  You  should  have 
heard  her !  Women  think  a  thing  like  this  is  to  be  gone  into 
slap-dash;  hey  presto!  the  thing's  done.  I  let  her  talk;  it 
amused  her  and  did  no  one  any  harm.  She's  a  good  soul,  but 
impetuous.  She's  had  such  infernally  hard  luck  that  she  has  no 
spirit  left  for  the — the  amenities  of  life.  Spoonin'  is  nowhere 
with  her,  it  must  be  all  solid  bread  and  cheese.  K  Penelope  had 
been  nobody,  and  bad  nothin',  she  would  not  even  have  allowed 
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she  was  prptty ;  and  precious  little  sympathy  I  should  have  had,  I 
can  tell  you.  She  never  took  the  slightest  notice  of  any  of  my 
other  girls.' 

'  You  see,'  said  Eedwood  with  an  effort,  '  this  is  serious,' 

*  Serious,  by  Jove !  that's  what  it  is,  uncommonly  serious.  I 
hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it  sometimes.  And  then,  between  our- 
selves, Redwood,  Penelope  does  not  meet  me  half-way.  Oh,  she's 
a  very  nice  girl.  I  think  I  could  be  very  fond  of  her.  Generally 
about  this  time,'  reflectively,  *  I  begin  to  want  a  change.  If  I  had 
had  anyone  of  those  others  all  to  myself  for  a  month  and  more,  I 
should  have  felt  a  variety  would  be  welcome^-oh  yes,  I  certainly 
should ;  but  I  don't — no,  I  really  don't  feel  I  am  tired  of  Pene- 
lope.    Now,  what  do  you  think  about  it  all  ? ' 

The  person  from  whom  Bob  obtained  most  response  was  the 
factor.  John  Soutter's  business  heart  was  fidrly  enlisted.  Here 
was  a  fine  old  fetmily  going  to  the  dogs  for  lack  of  funds,  and  here 
was  a  charming  girl  possessed  of  funds  in  plenty,  on  the  look-out 
(presumably)  for  the  fine  old  family !  What  coalition  was  more 
to  be  desired  by  well-wishers  of  both  parties,  than  that  Sir  Robert 
Ainslie's  eldest  son  should  be  wedded  to  Mr.  Henry  East's  only 
daughter  ? 

He  wrote  up  to  a  friend  in  London — a  friend  as  shrewd  as 
himself;  and  in  return  received  information  regarding  Mr.  East's 
property  and  business  which  was  perfectly  satisfitctory,  and  which 
was  passed  on  to  Bob  forthwith. 

'  'Deed,  captain,  you're  in  luck.  She's  a  bonny  bit  thing,  and 
good  for  her  hunder  thousand,  to  put  the  figure  at  its  lowest. 
East  is  doubling  his  income  by  this  present  journey,  and  no  one 
knows  how  much  he  has  put  past  already.  He  inherited  a  con- 
siderable sum  with  the  business  to  start  with.  He  has  never 
had  any  other  children,  and  I  should  say  there  is  no  doubt  Miss 
Penelope  will  get  it  all.  Except  of  course,  he  might  chance 
to  marry  again,'  with  an  after-thought. 

'  The  deuce  he  might ! '  Bob  rubbed  his  chin ;  '  I  should  not 
wish  to  be  sordid,  you  know,  Mr.  Soutter,  but  what — say  the  old 
gentleman  did  marry  again — what  the  devil  should  we  do  in 
that  case  ? ' 

'  You  would  have  your  marriage  settlement,  captain.' 

'  My  marriage  settlement  ?  Small  good  that  would  do  me ! 
Who's  going  to  put  anythin'  into  my  marriage  settlement,  unless 
it's  my  bills  ?  If  all  we  should  have  to  depend  upon  would  be  my 
marriage  settlement ' 
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'  Hoots  !  captain,  yon  misunderstand.  You  would  settle  what 
you  could,  of  course — ^abem ! — what  you  could.  Sir  Bobert  would 
do  his  utmost ;  but  it  would  be  from  the  lady's  side  that  the  muscle 
and  sinew  of  the  marriage  settlement  would  have  to  come.  Mr. 
East  would  no  doubt  be  ready  with  a  good  lump  sum  which  could 
not  be  touched  in  any  case,  and  as  his  second  marriage  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  a  likely  thing ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know  !    Old  codgers  are  disgustingly  matrimonial.' 

'  At  any  rate,  I  doubt  if  you  will  ever  have  a  fairer  chance,* 
said  the  lawyer,  rising.  '  Queer  as  it  may  seem,  if  a  lassie  has 
siller  at  her  back,  she  is  safe  to  have  a  squint  of  the  eye,  or  a 
hare-lip,  or  at  the  least,  a  red  nose ;  whiles  she'll  have  a  crookit 
back,  or  a  twisted  leg.  But  an  heiress  that  has  the  bonniest  face 
and  the  lightsomest  step  in  all  the  country-side — see  to  her  now/ 
for  Penelope  was  running  among  the  flower-beds  below ;  *  is  nayon 
a  prize  worth  the  winning  ? '  and  from  beneath  his  grey  shock  of 
hair  the  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  as  he  spoke. 

By-and-by  he  quietly  took  his  leave. 

After  he  had  gone  the  invalid  lay  quite  still  for  some  minutes. 
Then  he  turned  over,  raised  himself  up,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow, 
followed  with  his  gaze  the  direction  the  other  had  taken. 

Penelope  was  still  there,  busy  among  the  late  sweet  peas. 
Her  hat  had  been  blown  back  upon  her  shoulders,  and  her  brown 
curls  were  tossing  over  her  brow. 

She  was  laughing  and  shouting  to  some  one  unseen,  and  the 
gay  sounds  came  up  to  the  mullioned  window  of  the  tower. 

Then  suddenly  Penelope  caught  sight  of  the  watcher's  face, 
and  shook  the  flowers  she  held  at  him  with  a  merry  note  of 
recognition  and  greeting. 

He  waved  his  hand  back,  and  let  it  fall  by  his  side. 

Standing  there  in  the  mild  September  sunshine,  so  young  and 
fair,  such  a  girl,  such  a  bright  beginner  in  life,  with  ne'er  a  cloud 
nor  hauijting  remembrance  to  mar  her  spotless  past,  there  came 
over  the  worthless  man  of  the  world  such  a  sudden  sickening 
vision  of  his  own  paltry  self,  of  his  contemptible  existence,  with 
its  follies,  its  shams,  its  trickeries  and  falsehoods,  of  its  perverse 
comers  and  faintly  outlined  skeletons,  that  for  one  brief  moment 
of  his  butterfly  career  the  veil  was  lifted  from  his  eyes,  and  he 
perceived  the  manner  of  man  he  wa?.  He  kicked  the  French 
novel  off  the  sofa. 

(To  60  eantinwd^ 
VOIi.  ZXT^*  NO.  GZLII.  B  B 
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FROM  THE  VERNEY  MSS. 


rE  correspondence  of  Dr.  William  Denton  with  his  nephew 
and  life-long  friend  Sir  Ralph  Vemey,  preserved  at  Glaydon, 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  a  busy  physician  in  the  time 
of  the  Stuarts. 

William  Denton  was  bom  in  1605;  his  father,  Sir  Thomas 
Denton  of  Hillesden,  was  a  wealthy  landowner,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament;  his  mother,Dame  Susan,awoman  of  vigorous  character 
and  intellect,  was  one  of  the  Temples  of  Stowe,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  county  family  in  Buckinghamshire  with  which  he  was 
not  connected  by  ties  of  blood  or  of  marriage. 

The  fine  church  of  Hillesden,  standing  in  solitary  beauty 
amidst  elm-trees  and  hayfields,  is  filled  with  memorials  of  the 
Doctor's  femily.  The  recumbent  figures  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Denton,  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  on  the  great  altar  tomb,  are  still 
serene  and  dignified,  though  bereft  of  feet  and  noses  by  Crom- 
well's troopers.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  the  gravestones  of 
less  notable  Dentons  ;  the  great  square  pew  yet  remains  as  it  was 
in  the  Doctor's  childhood ;  with  the  sculptured  choir  of  angels  over- 
head, and  their  quaint  musical  instruments,  to  which  the  child's 
eyes  must  have  turned  for  comfort  during  the  lengthy  sermons 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Doctor  was  bred  up  both  a  Royalist  and  a  strong  Pro- 
testant ;  indeed  Dame  Susan  Denton,  in  holy  horror  at  the  secret 
marriage  of  her  daughter  to  a  Papist,  passionately  resolved  that 
the  gown  which  she  had  ordered  of  festive  *  samite '  should  be 
changed  for  one  of  sackloth  lined  with  ashes.  But  though  a 
follower  of  Archbishop  Usher,  and  an  opponent  of  Laud  and 
Strafford,  Dr.  Denton  was  personally  devoted  to  King  Charles. 
Having  been  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  he  entered  the 
medical  profession  in  a  transition  period  of  supreme  inter^. 
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Younger  than  William  Harvey,  and  older  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
he  was  a  colleagne  of  the  former  as  Court  physician  to  Charles  I., 
and  lived  to  see  the  publication  of  both  their  great  discoveries — 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  the  Laws  of  Grravitation — as  well 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Eoyal  Society.  Sydenham,  the  Father  of 
Modem  Medicine,  was  substituting  for  the  theories  and  nostrums 
of  the  past  the  patient  investigation  of  facts  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick;  while  Mayeme,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  was  introducing  new  drugs,  and  Eichard  Wiseman, 
by  anatomical  studies  and  carefully  kept  records  of  his  cases,  was 
raising  English  surgery  to  a  high  scientific  level. 
.  We  have  references  in  Dr.  Denton's  letters  to  many  of  his 
distinguished  colleagues.  Old  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme  is  as  wise 
and  aflFable  as  a  Court  physician  of  such  vast  proportions  and 
ample  fortune  should  be ;  he  positively  beams  with  good-nature, 
and  his  daughter  is  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  town.  It  is  a  joke 
against  Sir  Ralph's  charming  cousin  Doll  Leake,  who  complains  of 
leanness — '  I  shall  wish  you  may  grow  as  fat  as  Mayeme,  and 
continue  as  lazy  as  you  are.'  He  is  besieged  with  patients.  In 
1647,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Sydenham  have  come  up  to  town  to 
be  with  *  Mrs.  Murrey's  daughter  whoe  is  shortly  to  have  the 
allmons  of  her  eares ' — what  we  should  call  her  tonsils — *  cutt  quite 
out,  which  they  say  is  a  very  dangerous  busenes,  hear  is  noebody 
'durst  ondertake  to  doe  itt  butt  Mayame.'  Another  time,  in 
1653,  Mistress  Francis  Cary,  attracted  by  the  great  man's  fame, 
comes  jolting  up  in  her  coach  from  Hampshire,  '  after  a  sickness 
of  2  months  or  longer,'  to  consult  *  Mayeme  &  Colladon,'  and 
sends  word  of  her  arrival  to  her  friend  Dr.  Denton,  who  comes  just 
in  time  to  see  her  die. 

Dr.  George  Bate,  on  the  other  hand,  who  like  Mayeme  amassed 
an  ample  fortune,  never  fattened  upon  it ;  so  that  *  as  lean  as  a  death's 
head  or  Dr.  Bate'  was  a  saying  among  his  friends.  He  had  a  great 
reputation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  where  he  had  practised 
before  settling  in  London,  and,  lean  as  he  might  be,  he  was  known 
(like  doctors  of  the  present  day)  to  appreciate  a  good  dinner. 
Edmund  Denton,  the  Doctor's  nephew,  who  was  trying  to  rebuild 
the  old  family  mansion  at  Hillesden,  burnt  down  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  most  anxious  to  show  all  respect  to  the  great  man ;  and 
sent  over  post  haste  to  Claydon  for  Sir  Ealph's  help  in  giving  him 
due  entertainment. 

'Sir,'  he  wrote  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  'Dr.  Bates  sent 
Itie  word  that  bee  will  dine  with  mee  tomorrow,  I  must  therefore 
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entreat  the  favour  of  you  to  lend  mee  your  Cooke,  and 
if  you  have  any  pigeons  in  your  dove  house,  to  send  mee  halph  a 
dozen,  and  some  white  flower  if  you  have  any,  to  make  halph  a 
dozen  tartes,  and  this  bearer  may  bring  it,  and  the  pigeons  let  your 
cooke  bring  too  morrow  with  him  alive,  ...  I  pray  send  Andrew 
with  them,  and  I  will  pay  him  for  his  journey  and  you  for  your 
commodities,  when  I  have  nothing  else  to  doe  with  my  money  for 
I  am 

Your  humble  servant 

Edm.  Denton.' 

Dr.  Bate  had  a  large  practice  '  among  precise  and  puritanical 
people,  he  being  then  taken  to  be  one  of  their  number ;  *  he 
became  chief  physician  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  when  '  precise 
people'  went  out  of  fashion  he  made  himself  agreeable  to 
Charles  II.,  and  gave  anatomy  lectures  in  London  after  the 
Bestoration,  as  a  fashionable  Court  doctor  and  a  F.R.S. 

Another  eminent  man  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Dentons  and 
Vemeys  was  Dr.  John  Craige,  one  of  a  family  of  physicians,  who 
had  come  with  James  I.  from  Scotland.  In  January,  1655,  Dr. 
Denton  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  wrote  of  him :  *  D' 
Craige  lies  in  expectation  of  a  good  houre.  I  doe  thinke  he 
cannot  live  untill  Sunday.     Grod  fitt  him  &  us  for  it,' 

Dr.  Ent  (afterwards  Sir  George)  frequently  met  IJrs.  Denton 
and  Bate  in  consultation.  He  showed  his  friendship  to  Dr. 
Denton,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  offering  to  intro- 
duce his  great-nephew,  Edmund  Vemey,  to  a  widow  of  good 
fortune,  who  was  considered  a  most  desirable  match ;  this 
benevolent  project,  however,  led  to  no  results,  though  Sir  Balph 
acknowledged  that  no  man  was  better  able  to  give  his  son  a  good 
introduction  than  Dr.  Ent,  being  'both  an  honest  man,  and  much 
a  gentleman.' 

The  great  surgeon  Wiseman  was  on  friendly  professional  terms 
with  Dr.  Denton,  whom  he  consulted  when  he  wanted  a  medical 
opinion  in  a  case  under  his  care ;  and  in  Wiseman's  Chirurgical 
Treatises  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Dr.  Denton  at  the  bedside  of  a 
poor  scrofulous  patient,  whom  he  visited  out  of  charity,  in  con- 
sultation with  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  the  day. 

Wiseman  writes :  *  I  continued  the  method  of  Dressing  and 
after  I  had  disposed  the  rest  of  the  Ulcer  to  a  healing  condition,  I 
consulted  Dr.  Denton,  who  had  a  kindness  for  the  patient.  He 
met  me  at  the  poor  man's  Lodging,  and  saw  the  Ulcer  dressed  .  .  • 
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we  applied  an  actual  Catitery  to  it  .  •  .  the  Physician  prescribing 
Internals  and  taking  care  of  his  health.' 

Perhaps  none  of  Dr.  Denton's  contemporaries  resembled  him 
so  much  in  character  and  taste  as  the  famous  Norwich  physician, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  bom  in  the  same  year,  1605.  Both  made 
medicine  the  serious  business  and  theology  the  recreation  of  their 
lives.  Both  were  men  of  exemplary  life  and  simple  piety,  anxious 
to  disprove  the  saying  current  in  their  day — '  of  three  Physicians 
two  Atheists.'  *  I  cannot  go  to  cure  the  Body  of  my  Patient/ 
wrote  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '  but  I  forget  my  Profession  and  call 
unto  God  for  his  soul ; '  and  Dr.  Denton  certainly  did  the  same. 

His  keen  sense  of  humour  was  as  striking  as  his  piety.  He 
constantly  sent  Sir  Balph  graphic  little  sketches  of  his  patients 
and  their  families.  [March  2^^  '58]  'Ben  plaies  pranks,'  he 
writes  of  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  whose  death-bed  he  had  just  left ; 
*  broke  open  the  closett  doores  &  tooke  money  &  Jewells  &  refuses 
to  tell  what,  &  yett  the  corps  goes  but  this  day  to  be  buried. 
0  Brave  Blade,  the  Estate  was  well  gott  for  such  a  one.' 
[Feb.  26^  '57]  'Cozen  Farmer  was  much  surprised  in  his  death,' 
he  writes  another  time ;  '  past  all  hope  before  suspected  to  be  in 
danger.  Standers  by  said  the  D""  had  the  Honour  to  kill  him ; 
his  sickness  kept  very  private  from  all  his  relations,  not  any  one 
being  with  him.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  about  9  a'clock  att  night 
before  he  died.  Certainly  much  wrought  uppon  in  his  weaknes 
as  to  his  will.  He  had  a  while  before  given  instructions  to  Fare- 
wel  a  lawyer  to  draw  his  will,  which  though  knowne,  yet  was 
induced  to  make  another,  without  givinge  him  any  notice  of  it. 
His  land  at  Cookham  to  his  nephew  Turbervile ;  that  at  Marlow 
to  be  sold  to  pay  legacies.  £1,000  to  one,  &  £1,000  to  another, 
to  give  as  he  should  appoint,  &  some  3  or  £400  besides,  but  not 
1*  to  any  of  his  kindred  that  I  know  of,  not  a  word  of  Sir  Eichard 
Temple,  nor  of  J.  Temple.' 

The  apothecaries  occupied  a  lower  position  than  the  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  if  the  satires  of  the  time  are  to  be  trusted,  they 
were  generally  bad  friends  with  them.  Dr.  William  Denton  and 
the  apothecary  William  Grape,  however,  lived  on  terms  of  great  inti- 
macy and  friendship,  and  of  social,  if  not  of  professional,  equality. 
Grape  had  three  young  Welshmen  as  apprentices,  who  seem  to 
have  been  gentlemen  by  birth.  An  entry  in  the  journal  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Sir  Justinian  Isham,  shows  us  the  terms  on  which  they 
would  be  taken.  '  14th  March  1672.  Daniel  Baxter  [son  of  the 
Hector  of  Lamport]  went   to  London  to  be  apprenticed  to  an 
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apothecary,  by  name  Joseph  Edward,  a  citizen  known  for  his  pru- 
dence and  probity  .  .  .  Mr.  Baxter  agreed  for  £40  &  to  find 
him  in  three  suits  of  clothes.' 

Mr.  Grape  and  his  men  must  have  been  sufficiently  busy,  for  the 
medicines  of  the  day  were  very  bulky,  with  an  incredible  number 
of  ingredients,  and  were  taken  in  very  large  doses.  When  the 
Lord  Keeper  North  left  London,  during  his  last  illness,  his  brother 
writes : — *  The  femily  physician  went  with  us,  and  he  had  his 
chests  of  medicines  as  if  we  were  going  a  voyage  to  the  Lidies.' 
Patients  liked  to  swallow  an  appreciable  quantity ;  in  one  of  the 
Vemey  letters,  a  lady  describes  her  husband  as  taking  more  than 
twenty  pills,  and  feeling  great  relief  after  the  sixteenth ! 

A  patient  of  Dr.  Denton's  has  to  take  eight  pills  and  four 
draughts  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  besides  a  syrup,  and  some 
Epsom  waters.  Here  are  the  physician's  orders  [Oct.  '56]  : — *  I 
leave  pills  and  a  syrupe,  the  pills  are  to  be  taken  as  I  have  left 
directions,  which  are  4  at  night,  and  4  in  the  mornings  without 
intermitting  any  of  his  draughts ;  the  syrupe  not  to  be  used  till 
further  order,  only  if  it  will  mend  the  last  of  his  draughts,  he  may 
take  a  spoonefull  in  his  first  and  last  draughts.  If  his  throat 
should  be  soare,  then  let  him  intermitt  the  liquor  which  he  mingles 
and  drinks  by  spoonefulls  in  his  2  middle  draughts  and  only  take 
them  first  and  last.'  The  patient  not  responding  to  the  treatment, 
the  Doctor  writes  again  a  fortnight  later : — *  As  for  Mr.  Brewer 
his  not  mendinge  putts  me  out  of  all  patience,  that  he  should  be  the 
first  that  ever  I  was  foyled  with,  or  indeed  could  withstand  me  20 
daies.'  He  is  to  try  Epsom  waters  on  the  spot,  or  in  a  lodging 
near  the  Doctor's,  who  will  superintend  the  treatment ;  he  must 
continue  *the  pills  ^nd  the  physicke  marked  Liquor  A  and 
Liquor  B.' 

In  1647  we  hear  of  the  publication  of  '  a  most  desperate  booke 
written  against  taking  of  phissick,'  but  it  is  promptly  *  ordered  to 
be  burnt.' 

Sir  Ralph's  advice  to  his  friends  is  constantly  to  take  more  and 
more  medicine  ;  he  writes  to  his  brother,  Colonel  Henry  Vemey, 
in  this  strain,  when  the  latter  had  been  ill  with  a  bad  throat : — 

*  Feb.  23.  '54.  I  am  very  glad  to  heare  of  your  recovery,  and 
wish  you  heere  [in  town]  with  all  my  hart,  that  if  you  should  need 
more  Phisick  you  might  take  it  in  time  for  feare  of  a  relapps- 
My  Aunt  D'  will  fit  you  with  Liqueur  of  Life  doe  not  doubt  it,  and 
I  will  now  send  to  brew  some  napping  Ale  at  Claydon,  but  none 
but  Sound  people  must  tast  it,  therefore  I  doubt  very  little  wiU 
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fall  to  your  share.  I  am  to  take  Phisicks  tomorrow  [Sir  Balph 
sedulously  practised  what  he  preached]  therefore  I  must  conclude 
this  letter.'  *  I  know  your  love  to  Phisick,'  wrote  Dr.  Denton 
to  Sir  Balph,  *  but  your  discretion  must  OTer-rule  your  palate.' 

William  Fall,  one  of  the  physician's  patients  at  Claydon, 
writes  [17  Sept.  '63]  : — 'I  have  according  to  D'.  Denton's  direc- 
tions taken  a  purging  potion  •  •  •  he  prescribed  it  me  for  4  dayes 
together,  but  I  tooke  it  but  twice.  I  endeavoured  to  take  it  the 
third  time  but  could  not.  The  tast  of  it  was  soe  loathsome  unto 
me  that  I  was  forst  to  cast  it  out  againe.'  His  sister,  Mrs.  Isham, 
complains  bitterly  that '  he  rit  me  worde  to  take  a  stinking  Bal- 
some  as  would  chocke  a  Doge  to  take  it.'  ^  I  cannot  possibly  gett 
downe  what  you  sent  yesterday,'  writes  his  nephew,  Tom  Verney, 
who  was  ill  with  fever,  *  notwithstanding  I  made  severall  tryealls 
about  it.' 

All  his  remedies  were  not,  however,  so  distasteful ;  he  uses 
^  sirupe  of  roses'  to  qualify  his  infusions  of '  rubarbe,'  and  there  is  a 
sweet  sounding  '  sirupe  of  pomegranites '  to  be  taken  in  pure 
spring-water. 

Some  drugs  are  very  hard  to  obtain,  Dr.  Denton  writes. 
[Nov.  4,  '58] : — '  I  cannot  tell  which  way  to  get  the  Jesuit's  powder, 
soe  that  I  am  putt  to  play  all  my  tricks  which  doe  serve  my  tume 
in  many  that  have  stronge  bodies  but  I  am  forct  to  be  very  curst 
which  I  doe  not  love.  If  I  had  that  powder  I  could  metamorphise 
it  soe  as  to  doe  my  business  &  it  should  never  be  discovered.' 
*  The  way  of  selling  Cusheneale  is  to  weigh  silver  against  it,  &  the 
weight  of  one  for  the  other.  This  Quantity  sent  cost  48-  6^  &  I 
am  told  it  is  good.' 

Dr.  Denton  records  the  periodical  visits  he  pays  to  persons  of 
quality  in  the  country,  when  '  my  Lord  and  my  Lady '  are  put 
'  in  Physicke '  for  a  week,  as  one  might  subject  a  house  to  a 
spring  cleaning.  The  Doctor  cannot  leave  his  patients  during 
this  severe  discipline,  lest  they  should  fall  to  pieces  altogether. 

Eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  malignant  humours,  are  very  com- 
mon. *  If  ever  I  have  bin  a  chargabel  wif,  it  hath  bin  in  fisick  & 
of  dockters,'  writes  Lady  Hobart,  '  and  all  did  not  do  me  no  good. 
I  had  a  yumer  in  my  head  &  ears,  that  has  cost  my  hus  at  least 
£200.  At  last  a  woman  did  cuer  me  for  thurty  shillings,  with  an 
oyntment  in  a  week.'  Her  husband.  Sir  Nathaniel,  adds — '  How 
unsuccessful  Phisitians  are  in  cures  of  that  nature,  is  not  to  bee  set 
downe  in  a  postcript,  nor  a  letter,  scarcely  in  a  booke '  (the  happy 
medium  of  a  magazine  article  was  not  yet). 
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These  were  great  days  of  medicine  in  Italy,  and  while  Sir 
Ralph  Vemey  was  in  exile  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Covenant, 
Dr.  Denton  saw  his  opportunity  of  getting  certain  Italian  and 
Spanish  medical  works,  that  were  not  to  be  bought  at  home.  Sir 
Ralph  inquired  diligently  for  them  at  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
Florence,  but  without  success.  He  makes  a  note  in  his  calendar 
at  Naples,  January  1652,  that  he  has  written  to  inform  the 
Doctor — '  That  I  stayed  but  few  dayes,  and  those  Holy  Dayes  at 
Rome,  soe  I  could  not  enquire  there  for  his  Books,  but  hunting 
after  them  heere  I  mett  with  a  Doctor  that  now  contests  with 
Castellus  about  Phisicall  points;  and  hee  assures  me  Castellus 
now  dwells  at  Messina,  Sicily.  Theere  are  severall  works  of 
Castellus,  but  not  that  which  Dr.  desires,  if  I  cannot  finde  them 
in  Rome  I  will  send  to  Messina  to  get  them.  The  Bookes  printed 
in  Spaine  I  have  noe  hopes  to  finde,  for  they  were  long  since  out 
of  print.'  He  writes  again :  '  Periera  beeing  old,  and  printed  in 
Spaine,  is  hard  to  bee  got,  but  Castellus  being  printed  at  Rome, 
may  easily  bee  found  there,  hee  hath  20  other  Workes,  but  those 
are  the  Bookes  Dr.  most  desires  of  his.  Dr.  would  have  one  or 
two  bookes  of  Secrets,  hee  hath  Alexis,  and  Phioravante  already.* 
He  sends  him  ^  Falopia's  and  Cortese*s  Secrets,  the  latest  and  best 
esteemed.'  *  You  must  be  sure  to  leame  Italian  soe  well  as  to 
teach  me  to  understand  the  Italian  ones,*  writes  the  Doctor,  '  for 
though  the  titles  come  within  my  spheare  yett  I  am  sure  the 
bookes  will  be  beyond  it.*  He  also  hunted  for  *  Doctor's  Physicke 
bookes,'  at  Frankfort,  and  Cologne  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Dr.  Denton  is  not  above  a  desire  to  know  of  quack  recipes, 
provided  his  patients  do  not  try  them.  He  was  very  indignant 
with  one  who  '  made  use  of  severall  little  Charletainies,  some 
French,  some  English,  to  keepe  me  in  ignorance  of  the  disease.* 
Sir  Ralph  is  to  '  make  inquiry  amonge  the  Foreign  Montinbanks 
of  a  remedy  to  cure  a  rich  face,  a  red  pimpled  face ; '  another 
time  he  is  to '  Enquire  out  any  medicine  that  will  as  certainly  make 
one  sweate  (without  making  sick  for  soe  a  Vomit  will  make  sweate) 
as  a  Purge  wiU  Purge,  or  a  Vomit  will  vomit ; '  and  he  is  s{)ecially 
anxious  to  get '  a  bitt  of  Redd  Cloath  (commonly  used  for  Issues)/ 
such  as  the  Doctor  once  had  from  Rome,  but  which  he  thinks  is 
made  at  Orvieto. 

Sir  Ralph  collects  recipes  for  him  abroad,  and  sends  him 
cosmetics  for  the  complexion  of  his  fine-lady  patients : — *  Two  little 
glasses  of  Essence  of  Cinnomon,  Cloves,  and  other  spices,  which 
(if  you  add  but  sugar  to  your  Wine)  will  make  Eccellent  Hyppocras 
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in  a  quarter  of  an  hower.  There  is  a  gaily  pott  of  Pomatmn  which 
is  good  and  harmlesse  painting,  when  it  comes,  power  out  the 
Plantan  Water  and  fill  it  with  Fresh.  There  is  also  White  Powder, 
which  is  Eccellent  painting  if  it  keepe,  which  may  bee  also 
mingled  with  the  Pomatum  and  then  tis  most  eccellent/ 

Sir  Balph  sends  the  Doctor  from  Italy  ^3  Turkish  Eazors, 
these  are  true  Turkish,  bought  of  slaves,  my  seal  is  on  them ;  1 
Box  of  Turkish  powder  that  is  to  fetch  off  Haire  :  3  Lancetts  to 
lett  blood,  all  marked  with  the  Halfe  Moone,  &  the  handles  are 
of  Boofellowes  Home,  black ;  these  are  Italian  ware  &  sent  for, 
farre  &  neare :  1  Eed  &  gold  Box  with  6  Bolonia  Balls  in  it 
of  the  best  sort,  Musked ;  2  doz.  BoUonia  Balls  without  Muske, 
for  your  Worshipps  chopps,  those  without  Muske  are  as  good  but 
not  so  sweet :  1  bottle  of  Oli  o  de  Cedro,  and  a  rare  sweet  powder 
for  the  teeth,  I  could  not  get  the  receipt  of  it/ 

Surgical  instruments  were  very  good  at  Paris,  and  Dr.  Denton 
desires  to  know  *  how  the  French  polish  instruments/  William 
Gape  asks  Sir  Balph  to  buy  him  scissors  at  Brussels  with  short 
strong  blades ;  the  shapes  of  the  scissors  cut  out  in  paper  still 
remain  fastened  to  the  apothecary's  letter.  *  This  is  the  pateme 
of  the  cizars  I  desire,'  he  writes  in  September  1652,  'to  which 
2  paires  if  you  please  to  buy  a  third  paire  for  my  wife,  which  shee 
desires  may  bee  almost  as  big  as  mine,  they  are  to  cutt  hoUand 
cloth  and  other  women's  worke,  you  will  oblige  us  both.  Bruxelles 
is  the  famous  place  for  such  implements.'  The  best  lancets  came 
from  Florence. 

While  his  letters  show  that  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  the 
political  changes  the  country  was  passing  through,  Dr.  Denton, 
during  the  troubled  years  that  followed  King  Charles's  death, 
worked  on  steadily  at  his  profession,  and  did  not  appear  publicly 
until  he  was  threatened  with  decimation  after  the  Eoyalist  plots 
in  1655. 

He  then  drew  up  a  petition  to  Cromwell,  which  he  forwarded 
to  Sir  Kalph  to  make  therein  '  such  alterations  &  additions '  as  he 
thought  fit,  for  *  I  thinke  to  try  my  fortune  with  this.' 

*  Coppy  of  D"  Petition. 

To  his  Highnesse  Oliver  L**  protector  of  Eng :  Scot :  Ireland 
and  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging. 

The  humble  petition  of  W™  Denton  of  Paul's  Covent  Garden, 
D'  in  Physick, 

Showeth,  that  your  pet'  was  never  in  armes,  but  only  attended 
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on  the  late  King  as  his  mseniall  serv^  in  the  quality  of  his  swome 
physitian. 

That  though  he  was  a  compounder  yet  is  comprised  within 
the  articles  of  Oxon.  &  uppon  perfecting  his  composition  had  a 
discharge  from  all  former  delinquencies. 

That  ever  since  the  conditions  of  Oxon  he  hath  lived  peaceably 
in  his  calling  in  Westminster  &  Covent  Graiden,  submitting  to  all 
acts  &  ordinances  of  the  present  power. 

That  he  never  was  in,  or  knew  of  any  plott,  nor  ever  any 
suspition  uppon  him. 

That  he  hath  noe  principles  of  rebelling  against  the  present 
power. 

That  he  hath  not  kept  his  conversation  from  the  well-<affected 
of  [Sir  Ralph  suggests  *  to ']  the  present  power,  but  in  testimony 
of  the  contrary  he  hath  constantly  frequented  the  congregations 
both  at  Whitehall  and  the  Abby  for  about  these  8  yeares. 

That  amongst  others  he  is  summoned  by  the  Lieut*"*  of  the 
Tower  to  be  proceeded  against  according  to  your  highnesse  orders/ 

Sir  Salph  advises  that  instead  of  pleading  that  he  has 
worshipped  *at  Whitehall  &  at  the  Abby' he  should  insert 
'  elsewhere/  *  for  you  have  haunted  20  other  God  forgive  you.* 
As  Presbyterian  and  Independent  sermons  in  the  Abbey  sometimes 
took  above  two  hours  in  the  delivery,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  busy  physician,  who  had  little  leisure,  and  a  great  love  for 
the  old  Church  services,  went  *  elsewhere.* 

Dr.  Denton  had  difficulty  in  getting  his  petition  presented. 
[Nov.  1,  ^6S\  *Iiord  Mulgrave  denied  me  in  the  plaine  feild 
...  his  pretence  was  because  he  had  beene  sequestered,  but 
I  ghesse  his  reason  was  that  either  he  had  denied  the  like,  or  was 
engaged  to  doe  the  like  for  a  friende  of  his  owne,  &  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  Ice  broken  for  him.* 

[Dec.  13,  '55]  '  Mr.  Eure  &  wife  &  I  gave  my  Lady  Strickland  a 
visitt  yesterday  but  my  L**  was  soe  taken  upp  at  the  debate  about 
the  Jewes  that  we  saw  him  not.  my  L^  Eure  &  I  had  the  other  bout 
on  Monday  where  he  gott  something  of  me  that  signifies  nothing.* 

The  Doctor  reports  to  Sir  Ralph  on  December  20,  '  I  am  not 
yett  sumoned  but  expect  to  speed  noe  bettar  then  my  neighbours.' 

During  Richard  Cromwell's  Protectorate  and  the  conftision  that 
followed  it,  Dr.  Denton's  letters  to  Sir  Ralph  are  full  and  frequent. 
On  December  16,  1659,  he  writes :  '  This  is  to  let  you  know  that 
this  eveninge  the  Cavalieres  were  banished  by  proclamation  to 
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depart  by  12  o'clock  tomorrow  mominge.  How  far  I,  or  anybody 
else,  is  concerned  I  neither  know  nor  can  leame,  for  that  it  is  not 
yet  in  print,  soe  we  are  at  an  houres  waminge.  You  may  easily 
ghesse  at  the  condition  we  all  are  in,  &  at  the  affright  poor 
Kate  is  in,  who  was  most  wonderfully  afraid  before ;  &  durst  not 
stay  in  the  towne,  and  would  have  beene  gone  if  she  could  have 
gott  me  out.  By  all  the  Intelligences  I  can  leame,  there  is  noe 
body  exempted,  noe  not  householders,  &  if  soe  I  resolve  not 
to  stay.  [But  for  all  this  the  Doctor  did  not  budge.]  There  is 
dayly  talke  &  ezpectacon  of  a  risinge  every  night  in  the  City,' 
he  continues,  '  but  for  my  part  I  beleeve  it  not.  ...  I  pray  God 
fitt  us  for  all  changes  &  chances  of  this  mortall  life.'  His  wife 
Kate,  and  the  Apothecary's  wife,  Moll  Gape,  go  to  *  Lord  Whit- 
lock  '  to  undertake  for  their  security ;  and  for  their  husbands  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  homes.  *  The  way  that  is  usually 
taken  is  to  go  to  Lord  Fleetwood,'  but  Lord  Whitlock  thinks  this 
unnecessary.  The  Doctor  writes  to  Sir  Balph  again  a  few  days 
later  [Dec.  22,  '59]  :— 

*  All  Tuesday  till  late  at  night  the  Councill  of  officers  had  in 
debate  whether  the  pari*,  as  called  by  the  King's  writt  [in  1640, 
which  wotdd  have  included  Sir  Ealph]  or  the  same  as  it  stood  in 
1648  before  it  was  damn'd  to  Hell,  or  after  it  was  garbled,  or  Dick's 
pari*,  should  sitt ;  &  at  last  they  beinge  ready  to  vote  &  as  it 
was  thought  for  Rumpe,  Fleetwood  &  Ludlow  moved  to  consult 
their  pillowes  first,  for  that  by  the  next  mominge  they  should  offer 
some  new  thinge  to  them.  But  what  the  result  of  yesterdaies 
work  was  Ignoramus — we  are  soe  quiet  here  that  we  cannot  sleepe 
for  snortinge.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  read  Monk's  letter  to  Pari*.  &  the  answer 
to  it,'  he  writes  [Feb.  2,  '60],  *  the  best  plannd  thinge  I  have 
seene  many  a  day.  Noe  man  yet  knows  what  to  make  of  Monke, 
but  most  thinke  for  Bumpe  &  yett  not  to  goe  alonge  with 
them.' 

*  A  Mirum  at  least  if  not  Miraculum,'  writes  the  Doctor  on  the 
15th,  Hhat  the  whole  city  &  the  suburbs  should  be  in  a  flame 
&  yet  noe  hurt.  I  could  tell  you  many  fine  stories  pro  &  con, 
but  beinge  noe  truth  to  be  relied  on  I'll  tell  you  none.  The  whole 
businesse  stands  at  a  Bay,  &  we  can  reasonably  expect  noe  con- 
siderable alteration  till  friday  be  past.  Monke  goes  on  his  slow 
but  hitherto  his  sure  pace,  he  is  not  to  be  driven  out  of  his  Eoade, 
which  is  to  doe  nothinge  irregularly  that  he  can  doe  regularly. 
All  parties  court  him  &  he  is  still  reserved,  &  in  the  Interim 
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every  party  hopes  well  of  him.  It  is  thought  he  will  goe  such  a 
moderatiiige  way  as  will  not  answere  expectations,  till  friday  be 
past  noe  positive  declaringe  of  himselfe,  &  then  he  will  or  will 
not  comply.  They  were  both  on  theire  qualificacons  yesterday, 
&  carried  an  engagement  plum  for  a  comonwealth.  ...  I  heare 
S^  Johns,  S*"  A.  Cooper,  &  others  antagonists  of  the  Ingage- 
ment,  &  some  secluded  members  have  beene  with  Monke,  what 
it  will  produce  nemo  scit.  ...  I  heare  Monks  Lady  &  my 
Prince  had  a  round  bout,  &  fowie  words  passed  on  both  sides. 
.  .  .  The  newes  this  mominge  is  that  Monke  last  night  disarmed 
the  sectaries,  some  confidently  beleeve  that  the  secluded  members 
will  sitt  on  Saterday  others  not.  If  anythinge  extraordinary  Inter- 
vens  away  it  marches  per  coach  againe.  Lambert  exposes  all 
manner  of  things  for  sale  at  Wimbleton.' 

Dr.  Denton  watched  without  much  sympathy  the  last  expiring 
throes  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

*  That  long-looked  for  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  is  come  at 
last,*  he  writes  on  ]\Iarch  16,  'even  this  £dday  night  about  8  of 
the  clock.  About  noone  there  were  many  greate  feares  that  all 
would  have  beene  spoiled,  occasioned  by  a  letter  from  Monke  to 
make  stop  of  the  MiUtia.  ...  Sir  Ed:  Parthwick  uppon  read- 
inge  of  Monke's  letter  spoke  high  that  if  the  Kinge  had  sent 
such  a  letter  it  would  have  beene  deemed  such  a  high  breach  of 
priviledge,  etc.,  &  much  more  to  that  purpose.  Monke  is  made 
Generall  of  the  City  Militia,  the  Parliament  gave  him  today 
£20,000,  &  made  him  Counstable  or  keeper  of  Hampton  Court. 
They  gave  Sir  W"  Waller  £16,000.  Major  GeneraU  Browne 
£10,000.  The  same  Sir  Edward  told  them  that  he  doubted  they 
were  dyinge,  because  they  made  such  hast  to  make  theire  wills, 
&  gave  away  soe  much.  I  doubt  the  Qualifications  will  reach 
both  you  &  me,  you  as  a  son  &  me  as  abetting  &  assisting. 
•  .  .  I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  any  evasion  to  put  your  nose 
out  of  joynt.' 

In  the  general  excitement  of  the  election  of  1660  Dr.  Denton 
was  tempted  to  stand  in  the  Eure  interest  at  Malton,  but  the 
rush  of  candidates  was  so  great  that  neither  he  nor  Sir  Balph 
succeeded  in  finding  a  seat.  The  Doctor  heartily  rejoiced  in  the 
Bestoration.  '  A  feather  in  my  cap,'  he  wrote,  *  a  warrant  to  be 
sworn  in  ordinary,'  when  Charles  II.  gave  him  his  old  office  of 
Court  physician ;  and  later  his  good  friend  William  Gape  became 
Apothecary  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Dr.  Denton  continued  his 
beneficent  career  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  friend  and  peace- 
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maker  among  the  large  circle  of  his  relations.  A  loyal  Church- 
man under  Presbyterian  rule,  the  Popish  influences  of  the  Court 
drove  him  back  upon  his  early  Protestantism ;  and  Dame  Susan 
herself  could  not  have  written  with  more  vigour  than  he  did, 
when  he  undertook  to  show  in  the  last  years  of  Charles  II.'s  reign 
^the  original  grounds,  reasons  and  provocation  necessitating  our 
sanguinary  Laws  against  Papists  made  in  the  Days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.'  This  heavy  folio  Horce  Subsecivoe  and  his  other 
theological  writings  are  wholly  without  the  raciness  and  in- 
dividuality of  his  letters.  He  rejoiced  in  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  treatise  justifying  the 
taking  up  arms  against  the  late  Grovemment. 

'  At  length,'  says  Wood,  *  Dr.  Denton  dying  full  of  years,  in 
Covent  Garden  within  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  about  the 
9th  day  of  May  in  1691,  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Hillesden  in 
Buckinghamshire  ....  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  there, 
among  the  graves  of  his  name  and  relations.'  An  epitaph,  which 
for  once  did  not  lie,  describes  him  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-six 
as  '  blessed  with  that  happy  composition  of  Body  &  Mind,  that 
preserved  him  chearfull,  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  last,  and 
endeared  him  to  all  that  knew  him.' 

Margaret  M.  Verney. 
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ROSE  COTTAGE  looked  upon  Wodensfield  Green,  and  Wodens- 
field  had  one  of  the  prettiest  greens  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  large,  with  many  picturesque  irregularities  of  rise  and  fall, 
and  it  had  three  or  four  venerable  trees  in  one  comer  for  shade, 
and  a  pond  to  which  troops  of  geese  made  their  way  in  long  files ; 
and  when  the  sun  shone  on  them,  no  geese  ever  looked  more 
dazzlingly  white  and  no  grass  more  green  than  that  over  which 
they  hurried  to  reach  the  water.  This  green  was  compassed 
round  about  with  other  cottages,  every  one  of  which  had  a  garden 
at  the  back,  and  in  front  a  border  which  its  owner  felt  proudly 
convinced  contained  at  least  one  flower  or  flowering  shrub  the  like 
of  which  could  not  be  found  in  the  whole  breadth  or  length  of  the 
land.  The  pride  of  Rose  Cottage  was  a  magnificent  Oloire  de 
Dijon,  familiarly  known  in  Wodensfield  as  Mrs.  Lumley's  *  Glordy 
John.'  Each  year  it  was  feared  that  having  so  obviously  reached 
the  maximum  of  any  rose's  strength  and  beauty,  it  must  soon 
begin  to  show  signs  of  decay ;  but  it  went  on  growing  larger  and 
finer,  until  at  last  even  the  typical  cottage  in  which  the  virtuous 
heroine  of  the  stage  leads  her  peaceful  life  before  troubles  come 
upon  her,  was  outdone  in  wealth  of  flowers  by  Eose  Cottage. 

Lettice  Lumley  lived  in  it,  and  on  a  certain  morning  she  was 
sitting  in  the  wide  sunny  bow-window  of  its  drawing-room,  filling 
some  vases  with  flowers.  On  coming  in  from  the  garden  she  had 
found  her  mother  lying  back  sadly  in  her  chair,  with  a  letter  which 
had  evidently  not  pleased  her  l3dng  on  her  knee,  and  a  cheque 
which  had  as  evidently  not  fulfilled  her  expectations  in  her  hand ; 
but  as  Mrs.  Lumley  never  liked  to  be  asked  questions,  her 
daughter  had  asked  none — indeed,  why  should  she,  when  she  so 
easily  divined  the  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction  ?  Some  five-and- 
twenty  years  before,  her  mother,  then  Lettice  Kavanagh,  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  south  country  s(juire,  had  sloped  with  a  young 
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surgeon  who  had  taken  the  Kavanaghs'  doctor's  place  while  he 
took  his  holiday,  and  when  her  father  and  mother  died,  one 
shortly  after  the  other  a  few  years  afterwards,  fonnd  herself  dis- 
inherited. A  year  or  two  after  this  Mrs.  Lumley's  husband  died 
too,  leaving  her  all  but  penniless,  and  her  brother  had  then  made 
her  an  allowance  of  three  hundred  a  year,  on  which,  residing  as 
she  did  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  she  was  able  to  live  with  her  one 
child.  She  had  always  told  this  child  that  it  was  kind  of  Uncle 
Geoffirey  to  allow  her  some  money,  but  that  as  he  never  invited 
her  to  revisit  her  old  home,  and  scarcely  ever  wrote  to  her  except 
when  he  sent  her  her  quarter's  allowance,  she  accepted  his  bounty 
with  bitter  reluctance,  and  considered  that  his  manner  of  bestow- 
ing it  would  have  exonerated  her  from  any  necessity  to  feel  grati- 
tude, even  if  she  had  not  cherished  the  belief  that  he  was  but 
doling  out  to  her  three  paltry  hundreds  when  at  least  a  thousand  a 
year  was  hers  by  right.  For  many  years  seventy-five  pounds  had 
come  regularly  once  a  quarter,  after  which  there  had  been 
delays ;  and  when  writing,  he  had  said  that  they  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  rents,  that  several  fiurms 
were  still  unlet,  and  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  in  all  divi- 
dends, each  of  which  excuses  Mrs.  Lumley  regarded  only  as  a 
sign  that  he  was  tired  of  sending  her  any  money  at  all.  On  this 
particular  day  she  was  longer  in  giving  voice  to  her  complaints 
than  usual,  so  at  last  Lettice  said,  '  I  suppose,  dear,  he  has  sent 
you  another  letter  that  vexes  you  ? ' 

*  Yes.  Grrudging,  as  usual,  and  he  has  sent  me  twenty  pounds 
less  than  last  time.  He  says  something  about  hoping  to  make 
the  sum  what  it  should  be  in  a  week  or  two,  but  one  knows  what 
that  means.  It  is  terrible  to  think  of  a  man  having  sunk  so  low  as 
to  begrudge  his  only  sister  what  is  barely  enough  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  My  mother  had  two  thousand  a  year  of  her 
own,  and  she,  dear  woman,  used  always  to  tell  me  that  half  of  it 
should  come  to  me.' 

'  Did  she  say  that  after  you  married,  mother  ? ' 

*  Of  course  not.     She  never  saw  me  again  after  that.' 

*  She  was  angry  with  you,  dear,  and  so  was  my  grandfather.' 

*  I  can  quite  understand  my  father  and  mother  being  angry 
with  me.  I  can  even  understand  their  disinheriting  me,  but 
when  they  died,  and  the  money  came  to  my  brother,  he  should 
have  lost  no  time  in  giving  me  what  he  knew  to  be  my  fair  share 
of  what  they  left.  Common  honesty  should  have  made  him  do 
th^t!' 
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'  Can  there  be  any  truth  in  what  he  says  about  being  rather 
short  of  money  just  at  present  ? ' 

'  Of  course  not !  It  is  quite  impossible !  Besides,  even  then 
it  is  his  luxuries  which  should  be  cut  down,  not  my  means  of 
livelihood.  He  is  spending  more  than  ever  on  himself.  His 
letters  are  now  always  dated  "  JVIalplaquet  Gardens,  West  Kensing- 
ton," so  he  has  actually  got  a  town  house  as  well  as  that  beautiful 
country  one !  Malplaquet  Gardens,  indeed !  Everyone  knows 
what  it  costs  to  have  gardens  in  London.  West  Kensington ! 
Was  not  Kensington  good  enough  for  him  ?  Even  I,  who  know 
so  little  of  London,  know  that  the  farther  you  go  westward  the 
more  you  have  to  pay.  My  father  and  mother  never  had  a  house 
in  town ;  why  should  he  ?  * 

*  I  envy  him  the  garden  most.  We  poor  creatures  who  live 
up  here  in  the  north  have  more  or  less  of  a  battle  with  east  winds 
for  every  flower  we  produce,  and  he  has  a  south-country  garden 
filled  with  flowers  which  give  no  trouble  at  all.  And  then  he  has 
only  to  look  out  of  his  windows  to  see  all  the  magnificent  royal 
processions  that  one  reads  about — what  procession  do  we  ever  see 
but  twenty  or  thirty  stupid  old  geese  waddling  to  the  water  ?' 

*  Ah,  London  is  London,'  sighed  Mrs.  Lumley,  *  and  to  think 
that  I  never  saw  it  but  once  in  my  life,  when  I  was  too  young  to 
imderstand  or  enjoy  it,  and  that  you * 

*  Have  never  seen  it  at  all ! ' 

*  And  most  likely  never  will.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that !  If  Uncle  Geoffrey's  cheques 
stop  coming  altogether,  I  shall  have  to  turn  to  and  do  something.' 

*  Dear  child,  what  can  you  do  ? ' 

That  was  the  worst  of  it.  She  could  make  good  cakes,  good 
coflfee,  use  her  needle  skilfully,  'do  up '  a  garden,  make  a  bed 
on  a  pinch,  and  that  was  all. 

'  I  can  do  little  enough,  dear,  but  I  shall  at  once  begin  to 
leam  everything  I  can.  Tell  me  one  thing,  will  Uncle  Geoffrey 
leave  you  this  three  hundred  a  year  if  he  dies  ?  ' 

'  He  ought,  but  we  shall  see  what  he  does  when  he  dies.' 

In  less  than  a  month,  however,  Mrs.  Lumley  died  herself,  and 
no  money  having  come  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  in  the  meantime, 
Lettice  did  not  even  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  him  of  the 
fact,  but  soon  after  the  funeral,  finding  herself  wholly  without 
resources,  she  sold  all  the  furniture,  and  with  the  slender  proceeds 
of  the  sale  went  to  a  Governess's  Home  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cavendish  Square,  hoping  to  obtain  a  situation.     That,  happily  or 
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tinliappily,  is  not  so  easy  to  do  as  countiy-bred  girls  imagine,  and 
at  last  she  was  so  humbled  by  disappointment  and  fear  of  being 
left  without  any  money  at  all  as  to  go  to  a  distant  cousin  of  her 
mother's  to  seek  advice,    Mrs.  Arthur  lived  at  Hampstead. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  thought  I  was  taking  a  great  liberty  when  I 
wrote  and  asked  if  I  might  come  and  seek  your  advice/  said 
Lettice,  when  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  very  kind- 
looking,  middle-aged  lady. 

*  Why  a  liberty  ?    You  are  my  cousin.' 

*  But  when  you  had  given  up  knowing  my  mother  for  such  a 
long  time,'  said  Lettice,  doing  her  best  to  put  it  delicately. 

*  I  did  not  give  up  knowing  her,  my  dear.  We  were  great 
friends  when. we  were  both  young,  and  should  have  remained 
firiends  to  the  last  if  she  had  not  written  to  say  that,  as  her  father 
and  mother  had  cast  her  off,  she  expected  that  sooner  or  later 
every  member  of  her  family  would  do  the  same,  and  preferred  to 
take  the  initiative.  Those  were  her  very  words,  and  plead  as  I 
might,  she  stuck  to  them.' 

'Really?' 

*Ye8,  really.  I  can  show  you  her  letters  if  you  have  any 
difficulty  in  believing  me.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  Lettice,  but  only  from  politeness.  What  Mrs, 
Arthur  was  telling  her  was  so  contrary  to  all  that  she  had  hitherto 
believed. 

'  I  am  very  glad  she  talked  of  me  to  you,'  said  Mrs.  Arthur 
with  some  emotion. 

Lettice  was  silent.  Her  mother  had  never  spoken  kindly  of 
this  cousin. 

*  I  loved  her  dearly,'  continued  Mrs.  Arthur.  *  I  would  have 
been  a  sister  to  her,  but  she  drove  me  away.' 

*Poor  mamma!  Her  sisterly  feelings  were  all  used  up  in 
trying  to  have  patience  with  that  brother  of  hers.' 

'That  brother!  No  woman  ever  had  a  kinder  brother! 
Lettice,  I  think  you  are  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of 
the  family  history,  and  that  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  me  to 
tell  you  the  truth.' 

*  Yes,  but  do  let  me  tell  you  our  side  of  the  truth  before  you 
tell  me  his.  Of  course,  you  know  all  about  my  poor  mothei's 
marriage  ? ' 

*  Dear  child,  yes ;  but  do  you  ?  You  have  so  recently  lost  her 
that  it  seems  cruel  and  unkind  to ' 

'  It  does !    It  does !    But  for  her  sake  and  mine,  and  every- 
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one's,  we  must  speak  openly  and  honestly  to  each  other.  After 
all,  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  my  mother  is  that  she  eloped 
with  my  father  and  made  her  people  very  angry.' 

'  Yes,  dear,  but — ^you  have  given  me  leave  to  speak  plainly  ? ' 

*  So  long  as  you  speak  kindly  of  her.' 

'  How  can  I  do  otherwise  when,  in  spite  of  everything,  I  love 
her  still  ?  She  did  not  behave  well  about  her  marriage,  but  your 
father  behaved  worse.  Hush  !  Let  me  go  on ;  it  is  better  that 
you  should  know  all.  He  was  not  your  mother's  equal  in  any 
way.  He  never  obtained  admission  to  your  grandfather's  house. 
He  made  your  mother's  acquaintance  in  one  of  the  cottages,  and 
walked  with  her  in  the  lanes  and  grounds  without  her  parents' 
knowledge.  He  made  love  secretly  to  a  girl  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  heiress.  He  never  either  asked  her  parents' 
consent  to  an  engagement,  or  let  them  know  that  he  loved  her, 
but  persuaded  her  to  elope  with  him  when  she  was  barely 
eighteen — and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  had  not  a  penny  in  the 
world,  or  any  prospect  of  making  one.  Unless  they  wished  their 
daughter  to  starve,  an  income  had  to  be  found  for  him.' 

'  k\j  any  rate,  they  did  not  find  it ! '  Lettice  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly. 

*  Yes,  they  did.  They  did  not  choose  to  have  any  dealings 
with  him,  but  unknown  either  to  your  father  or  your  mother, 
they  bought  him  a  practice,  and  let  him  suppose  that  it  had  been 
oflFered  to  him  on  the  strength  of  his  own  merits.' 

*  They  were  kind,  then — ^kinder  than  my  mother  ever  knew ; 
but  her  brother — the  man  who  would  be  my  Uncle  Greofirey,  if  I 
cared  to  acknowledge  him — how  are  you  going  to  defend  him  ? ' 

*  By  letting  you  know  the  truth.  He  was  in  Australia  when 
she  married,  and  did  not  return  to  this  country  until  a  month  or 
two  before  his  father  and  mother  died.  Their  deaths  occurred 
within  a  month  of  each  other.  He  had  been  ordered  to  hold  no 
communication  with  his  sister  while  they  were  alive,  but  he  wrote 
to  her  at  once  when  they  were  gone,  and  when  your  fether  died ' 

*  Gave  her  a  miserable  three  hundred  a  year.  Excuse  my 
interrupting  you.     It  was  disgraceful ! ' 

*  The  only  wonder  is  that  he  contrived  to  give  her  so  much.' 

*  He  had  a  large  house,  a  large  estate,  all  his  father's  money, 
and  all  his  mother's  too  ! ' 

*  A  large  house  that  had  to  be  kept  up  and  was  a  terrible 
expense.  A  large  estate  that  brought  in  scarcely  any  money. 
His  mother's  money  had   all  been  made   away  with   by  her 
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trustees  ;  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  had  been  ill-invested  and 
lost,  and  nearly  all  of  that  which  was  left  had  to  go  in  paying 
the  interest  on  heavy  mortgages.' 

*  My  mother  always  told  me  that  she  had  been  promised  a 
thousand  a  year  by  her  mother.' 

*  There  was  nothing  legally  binding  in  that  promise,  but  you 
are  forgetting  that  your  grandmother's  money  was  gone.  Before 
she  died,  poor  woman,  she  knew  that  most  of  her  husband's  was 
gone  too — it  helped  to  kill  her.  No  one  but  a  very  kind  and 
highly  honourable  man  would  have  paid  your  mother  anything 
out  of  such  an  income  as  your  uncle  had.  It  was  contrary  to  his 
father's  expressed  wish,  and  I  can't  conceive  how  he  did  it.' 

'  Surely,  the  estate ^ 

*  I  have  told  you  that  the  estate  was  burdened  with  debt.  He 
struggled  with  it  until  it  scarcely  brought  in  enough  to  pay  the 
mortgages,  and  then  it  was  sold.  That  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  if  he  has  been  giving  your  mother  three  hundred  a 
year  since  then,  he  has  been  giving  her  more  than  he  kept  for 
himself.' 

*  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken ! '  said  Lettice,  who  was  now  very 
pale. 

*  Indeed,  I  am  not.' 

'  He  should  have  told  my  mother  how  poor  he  really  was.' 
'  And  then  it  would  have  made  her  unhappy  to  take  anything 
at  all  from  him.  No,  your  uncle  was  not  the  man  to  do  that ! 
Having  once  undertaken  to  provide  a  small  income  for  her  he 
would  rather  live  on  dry  bread  in  a  garret  than  fail.  I  suspect 
that  that  is  how  he  very  often  has  had  to  Uve  lately.' 

'Now  I  know  that  you. are  mistaken,'  exclaimed  Lettice  almost 
joyously.  *  One  of  the  things  which  vexed  my  poor  mother  so 
much  was  his  taking  a  house  with  a  good  garden  in  a  very  expen- 
sive part  of  London.  He  has  taken — but  no  doubt  you  know  far 
more  about  him  than  I  do— a  house  in  Malplaquet  Gardens,  West 
Kensington ;  he  has  lived  in  it  for  nearly  two  years  ! ' 

*  You  poor,  dear,  silly  child,'  said  Mrs.  Arthur,  kissing  her. 
*  Wait  till  you  see  that  house  and  that  garden.  There  are  six 
rooms  in  the  house,  counting  the  kitchen.  They  are  so  low  and 
small  that  they  must  be  a  constant  source  of  suffering  to  him. 
He  is  looking  out  for  some  situation  which  will  bring  him  in 
enough  money  to  pay  his  way ;  but  he  is  too  ill  to  put  much 
vigour  into  his  search,  so  there  he  sits,  ill,  alone,  and  full  of 
anxiety  from  morning  till  night,  seeing  scarcely  anyone  but 
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servants,  of  whom  he  has  a  constant  change,  for  the  place  is  so 
dull  and  uncomfortable  that  none  of  them  ever  will  stay.  The 
one  he  has  now  is  going  away  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  am  doing  my 
best  to  find  him  another.' 

^  You  are  !  I  came  here  to  ask  for  advice  and  help,  and  you 
have  helped  me — at  least  you  will.  I  ask  you  as  earnestly  as  I 
can  ask  anything  to  send  me  to  my  uncle  as  the  new  servant  you 
have  found  for  him.  I  wish — I  wish  most  heartily  to  make 
amends  to  him  for  the  want  of  kindness  with  which,  in  her  ignor* 
ance  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  my  poor,  dear  mother  seems  to 
have  treated  him.  I  must  do  it — I  should  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  did  not !     I  will  work — I  will  do  anything.' 

Mrs.  Arthur  shook  her  head.  *It  sounds  delightfully  romantic 
to  talk  about,  but  would  turn  out  so  badly  in  practice.  You  would 
only  succeed  in  making  him  wretchedly  uncomfortable!  You 
probably  know  nothing  of  house  work — ^he  knows  nothing  of  girls. 
Every  woman  he  has  ever  loved  has  brought  unhappiness  to  him. 
Do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man  who 
will  appreciate  your  efforts  to  please  him  and  will  talk  to  you, 
and  whose  regard  you  will  gradually  win,  and  then  reveal  that  you 
are  his  niece  and  intend  to  stay  with  him  and  brighten  his  life 
until  it  ends.  Nothing  of  that  kind  will  ever  happen.  If  things 
went  right,  which  is  unlikely,  he  would  never  speak  to  you ;  if 
wrong,  he  would  say  only  too  much  and  would  dismiss  you.  He 
will  dislike  even  to  see  you,  and  will  show  that  he  does ;  he  hates 
and  despises  all  women.  Your  poor  mother's  conduct  gave  the 
first  shock  to  his  faith  in  them,  and  the  girl  he  was  to  have 
married  gave  the  next.  He  has  never  willingly  looked  in  the  face 
of  any  woman  since.' 

*  Every  word  that  you  say  increases  my  desire  to  go  to  him/ 

*  You  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  talk  him  over,  and  the 
more  you  say  to  him  the  more  he  will  detest  you.' 

*  I  won't  speak  to  him  at  aU.  Just  help  me  to  go  to  him  as 
his  servant — ^that  is  all  I  beg.  I  will  cook,  and  scrub,  and  wash 
for  him — I  will  do  anything ;  and  now  that  he  will  not  have  to 
send  any  more  money  to — my  poor — ^to  Wodensfield ^ 

Here  she  not  unnaturally  broke  down. 

*  Don't,  dear,  don't !  I  know  what  you  mean — he  will  have 
more  to  spend  on  himself.  That  is  true,  and  if  you  went  to  him 
he  could  perhaps  have  a  servant  to  do  the  rough  work.' 

'  No,  I  will  do  the  rough  work — I  will  do  everything ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  to  think.' 
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*  Ah  !  you  are  going  to  do  what  I  want/  cried  Lettice.  *  Oh 
thank  you — thank  you !  * 

'Yes,  but  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  your  uncle,  and  cannot 
consent  to  let  him  be  made  the  victim  of  an  experiment.  You 
cannot  go  to  him  for  a  fortnight — ^till  his  present  servant  leaves, 
I  mean — you  must  spend  that  fortnight  here  and  let  my  servants 
teach  you  how  to  do  what  will  be  expected  of  you.  I  will  drive 
you  home  this  afternoon,  and  we  will  go  round  by  Malplaquet 
Gardens,  and  you  shall  see  whether  you  can  stand  them.' 

'  Are  they  so  very  bad  ? '  said  Lettice,  looking  miserable. 

'  Your  heart  is  failing  you.' 

'  No,  it  is  not.  What  is  good  enough  for  him  is  good  enough 
for  me.  I  don't  want  to  see  the  place  until  I  go  there  to  live.  If 
I  looked  regretful  I  was  feeling  sorry  for  him,  not  for  myself.' 

'  Malplaquet  Gardens  contain  no  green  thing  but  a  few  roots 
of  dusty  grass.  It  is  a  miserable  street,  with  more  shops  in  it 
than  dwelling-houses.  The  houses  are  dirty  and  dingy-looking, 
with  battered  iron  railings  before  them,  and  twelve  steep  steps 
leading  up  to  their  front  doors.  The  whole  house  seems  to  shake 
when  anyone  uses  the  knocker  on  these  doors.  There  are  small 
rooms  inside  with  small  windows  looking  on  to  other  houses  of  the 
same  kind.  The  kitchen  window,  which  will  be  your  window, 
looks  into  the  area  only  ;  but  you  are  used  to  a  small  house.' 

'  I  am  used  to  a  lovely  little  airy  cottage  with  four  tolerably 
large  bow-windowed  rooms,  two  upstairs  and  two  down,  and  a 
kitchen  and  servant's  room  besides.  It  was  clean  and  bright  and 
comfortable,  and  all  that  we  saw  from  our  windows  was  pic- 
turesque, and  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  one  day  of  our  lives  ever 
passed  without  either  my  mother  or  myself  saying  something 
cruelly  unkind  and  unjust  about  my  poor  uncle,  because  we  thought 
that  he  was  living  in  very  much  greater  comfort  than  we  were.  I 
am  almost  too  much  ashamed  of  myself  to  speak  of  this.  Tell 
me  something  more  about  him,  please.    He  is  fifty-five,  isn't  he  ? ' 

*Yes,  and  looks  seventy-five.  He  is  a  tall,  thin,  colourless 
man,  with  a  pale  face  and  hair  that  is  neither  light  brown  nor  grey. 
His  hands  are  bloodless ;  every  joint  of  his  fingers  is  knotted  and 
swollen  with  rheumatism;  every  limb  so  stiff  that  he  moves  about 
with  the  utmost  diflSculty.  He  is,  I  fear,  apt  to  be  ill-tempered, 
and,  when  he  is,  he  has  a  cold  sarcastic  way  of  speaking  that  is 
simply  maddening.' 

•  ••.*••• 

About  six  weeks  after  this  Mrs.  Arthur  scaled  the  steep  steps 
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of  No.  20  Malplaquet  Gardens  in  some  trepidation.  She  ^ras 
always  rather  afraid  of  Mr.  Eavanagh,  but  now  when  her  con- 
science charged  her  with  having  assisted  a  fellow  creature  whom 
he  disliked  to  make  him  the  subject  of  an  experiment  of  which 
he  would  distinctly  disapprove,  her  alarm  was  tenfold.  Was  all 
going  on  weU  or  was  the  plot  discovered?  Lettice's  &ce  only 
partly  reassured  her,  and  Mr.  Kavanagh's  sitting-room  door  being 
open  she  dared  not  ask  a  question. 

'  Do  you  like  the  new  servant,  Greoffrey  ? '  was  almost  the  first 
thing  she  said. 

'  Like  is  a  big  word !  The  girl  is  clean  and  tidy,  which  is 
more  than  I  hoped  for.' 

^  And  I  never  saw  your  room  look  so  comfortable.' 

'  I  have  been  thinking  so  myself.' 

^  Is  she  intelligent  ? ' 

^  She  puts  things  where  I  like  to  have  them.' 

'Has  she  any  particular  feiult  that  annoys  you?  I  engaged 
her,  so  I  could  speak  to  her  about  it  if  she  has.' 

*  Don't  speak.  Her  shoes  are  not  specially  noisy — ^best  clump 
soles  have  hitherto  been  my  bane.  She  never  bangs  the  door — 
she  is  decently  punctual  and  not  officious.  I  don't  see  that  there 
is  any  occasion  for  you  to  scold  her  about  anything  to-day.  What 
I  really  do  wish  you  to  help  me  in  is  how  to  find  that  daughter 
my  sister  left  behind  her.' 

'  That's  an  odd  way  of  putting  it.  Ought  she  to  have  taken 
her  daughter  away  with  her  ? ' 

'  So  &r  as  I  am  concerned  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
if  she  had.    The  girl  will  have  to  be  kept  somehow.' 

*  But  where  is  she  ? ' 

'  That's  what  I  want  to  know.  I  sent  her  mother  a  cheque 
a  month  ago.  My  letter  was  returned  from  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  so  I  gathered  that  she  was  now  grumbling  in  another 
world.  I  sent  it  back,  addressed  to  the  girl — ^it  was  returned 
again  with  "  Gone  Away.     Left  no  Address,"  on  it.' 

'  That,  I  suppose,  shows  that  she  wants  no  help  ? ' 

'  It  shows  that  she  is  her  mother's  child.  The  mother  never 
thanked  me  for  anything  I  did  for  her.  Never  wrote,  indeed,  but 
to  grumble  at  the  smallness  of  the  amount  I  gave  her ;  or  to 
express  her  disbelief  when  I  said  that  it  was  all  that  I  could  spare ; 
and  when  she  died  her  precious  daughter  did  not  even  think  that 
I  had. behaved  sufficiently  like  a  brother  to  be  apprised  of  the  £bm^.' 

^  It  was  inexcusable.    Use  the  money  yourself.' 
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'  I  am  using  it.  I  am  forced.  I  am  not  spending  quite  so 
much  now,  though,  thank  heaven.  I  fancy  that  this  girl  you  have 
got  me  is  more  honest  than  some  of  the  creatures  I  have  had.' 

'  Why  don't  you  call  her  Lettice  ?  It  is  much  prettier  than 
'Hhisgirl.'" 

'  Because — because — ^why  do  you  ask  what  you  know  ? ' 

'  Because  Lettice  was  your  sister's  name.' 

'Yes;  and  she  has  ruined  it  for  ever  for  me.  Ask  your 
protSgie  to  let  me  call  her  by  some  other.' 

..  ...... 

'  Would  you  like  to  call  me  Mary,  sir  ? '  said  Lettice  while 
waiting  at  dinner. 

*  Yes,  Mary,  I  should.  Your  real  name  is  distasteful  to  me. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  very  ill-conducted,  ungracious,  unthankful, 
grumbling  woman.* 

It  was  with  difl&culty  that  Lettice  avoided  dropping  a  spoon. 

*  Perhaps  you  misjudged  her,  sir.  People  often  seem  worse  than 
they  are.' 

*  Take  my  word  for  it,  that  if  they  do  it  is  in  spite  of  them- 
selves. My  belief  is  that,  from  early  morning  until  late  night, 
every  human  being  who  has  enjoyed  the  doubtful  advantages  of 
civilisation  is  doing  his  utmost  to  seem  better  than  he  is.' 

I^ettice  thought  it  most  prudent  to  make  no  answer  to  this, 
and  never  was  her  judgment  sounder.  He  was  already  much 
irritated  with  himself  for  having  said  so  much  to  a  servant,  and 
would  have  crushed  her  with  a  rebuke  if  she  had  seemed  inclined 
to  try  to  make  him  say  more.  He  was  disappointed,  however,  at 
her  giving  him  no  opportunity  of  putting  her  in  her  proper 
place,  and  looked  round  to  discover  something  to  find  £ault  with. 

*  What  are  these  flowers  doing  on  my  table  ? '  he  asked  sternly. 
'  I  ordered  no  flowers !  I  am  a  poor  man  and  can  afford  nothing 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.' 

*  They  were  only  a  penny,  sir,'  she  said,  without  explaining 
that  she  had  paid  that  penny  herself.  He  looked  at  her — he 
looked  angrily,  but  he  refrained  from  speech.  Again  he  looked 
up,  and  again  she  saw  annoyance  in  his  face. 

*  I  have  displeased  you,  sir ;  I  will  buy  no  more  flowers.' 

*  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that !  Of  course  you  will  buy 
no  more,  after  you  have  heard  my  wishes  on  the  subject — at  least, 
I  hope  not.' 

'  Your  hopes  shall  not  be  disappointed.' 

*  You  express  yourself  eictremely  well,'  he  said ;  *  it  occurs  to 
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me  that  you  must  be  a  lady  journalist  who  has  been  engaged  to 
write  about  the  '*  Genteel  Poor."  ' 

'  Please,  sir,  what  is  a  lady  journalist  ? '  said  Lettice,  hoping  to 
retrieve  her  position. 

*  A  person  who,  judging  by  one  specimen  that  has  come  under 
my  notice  lately,  seems  to  have  a  fine  facility  for  falsehood.' 

'  You  are  not  angry '  she  began,  but  could  say  no  more ; 

he  was  looking  at  her  so  intently. 

'  Angry,  why  should  I  be  angry  ?  I  am  thinking  of  something 
quite  different.' 

*  I  was ' 

'  Take  everything  away,'  he  said  sternly,  '  I  shall  not  eat  any 
pudding,'  and  she  felt  that  he  had  cut  his  dinner  short  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

What  was  that  *  something  quite  different '  that  he  was  think- 
ing of,  she  wondered  in  the  solitude  of  her  kitchen.  She  felt  as 
if  it  were  something  that  she  ought  to  know.  She  could  form  no 
conjecture.  If  it  had  been  possible  for  some  suspicion  that  she 
was  her  mother's  daughter  to  have  at  that  moment  entered  his 
mind,  she  would  have  understood  what  she  had  then  seen  in  his 
face,  but  that  was  absolutely  impossible.  Her  mother  was  a  child 
of  twelve  when  he  went  to  Australia,  and  he  had  never  seen  her 
afterwards. 

Whatever  it  was,  whether  from  natural  ill-temper,  or,  as  she 
sometimes  thought,  merely  for  the  sake  of  putting  her  back  into 
the  place  from  which  he  perhaps  felt  that  he  had  on  one  or  two 
occasions  removed  her  for  a  minute  or  two  by  entering  into  con- 
versation with  her,  he  began  to  be  a  thousand  times  more  difficult 
to  live  with.  Not  a  day  passed  without  his  ringing  his  bell 
loudly  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  when  he  wanted  nothing.  *  I 
rang  by  mistake,'  he  said,  but  never  added  a  word  of  apology. 
She  tottered  upstairs  under  the  weight  of  his  heavy  lamp,  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards  he  rang  and  angrily  bade  her  take  that  lamp 
downstairs  again  and  clean  it  properly.  Half  an  hour  later  the 
same  thing  occurred  again,  and  he  cheered  her  departure  from  the 
room  by  wondering  how  any  girl,  however  stupid,  could  be  quite 
so  stupid  as  not  to  know  how  to  clean  a  lamp.  This,  too,  when  no 
fault  in  the  cleaning  or  shortcoming  in  the  light  given  was  dis- 
coverable. Another  fad  of  his  was  that  tea  was  of  necessity  bad 
if  the  water  was  boiled  in  anything  but  an  iron  kettle,  and  let 
her  say  what  she  might  when  accused  of  bringing  the  malign 
influence  of  tin  to  bear  on  his  tea,  his  impifessioi^s  were  more 
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credible  to  him  than  her  assertions,  and  fresh  tea  had  to  be. 
made.  The  way  he  treated  her  for  some  months  was  maddening, 
and  had  she  not  been  bent  on  a  course  of  expiation  she  would 
more  than  once  have  broken  down. 

'  After  all,  I  am  here  to  work,'  she  sometimes  thought,  *  and  I 
may  as  well  be  doing  that  piece  of  work  as  another.  He  must  be 
awfully  dull.  There  he  sits  day  after  day  with  no  one  to  speak 
to.  I  don't  count,  for  he  only  speaks  to  me  to  find  fault.  Let 
him  find  fault  if  it  helps  to  amuse  him.' 

'  What  on  earth  can  it  be  now  ? '  she  wondered  one  afternoon 
when  the  bell  rang  more  urgently  than  usual.  He  was  sitting 
with  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  before  him  and  a  pen,  which  his  stiff 
joints  were  altogether  unable  to  control. 

'  Go  to  No.  15  in  this  street,  Mary,  and  ask  Mr.  Jennings  if 
he  can  come  here  and  do  a  little  writing  for  me  from  my  dicta- 
tion. It  must  be  done  at  once,  say,  for  the  printers  are  waiting 
for  it.  Go  now — servants  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  going  a 
step  out  of  doors  without  wasting  at  least  twenty  minutes  in 
dressing.' 

Without  so  much  as  waiting  to  answer  this  Lettice  went,  but 
Mr.  Jennings  was  out  of  town.  She  knew  that  her  uncle  had  for 
some  time  been  doing  his  utmost  to  eke  out  his  means  of  liveli- 
hood by  writing,  but  was  not  prepared  for  the  vexation  he  felt  at 
this  disappointment.  He  took  up  his  pen  once  more,  and  once 
more  recognised  that  he  could  not  use  it. 

'  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous,'  said 
Lettice,  *  but  will  you  try  if  my  writing  will  do  ? ' 

'  Your  writing !  My  good  girl,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses  ? ' 

'  Not  quite,  sir.' 

In  spite  of  himself  a  faint  half-felt  smile  flitted  across  his 
thin  pale  lips.  'Have  you  ever  written  from  dictation?'  he 
demanded.  '  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  means  ?  It  means  great 
attention — I  never  knew  any  woman  who  could  attend  to  any- 
thing but  dress  for  five  consecutive  minutes  !  It  means  legible 
writing  and  accurate  spelling.  No,  thank  you,  Mary — I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,  but  it  would  not  do,  and  for  this  reason.  If  a 
large  number  of  corrections  have  to  be  made,  I  cannot  make 
them  on  the  MS.,  and  if  they  have  to  be  made  on  the  proof  they 
cause  endless  trouble  and  expense.' 

*  But  I  don't  spell  very  badly,  sir.' 

♦  Tbeu  I  suppose  you  have  received  a  auperfor  ecJucf^tiou-^that 
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.18  to  say,  have  been  taught  everythiog  that  is  likely  to  be  of  no 
use  to  you  and  nothing  that  is.' 

^  You  so  often  have  reason  to  complain  of  me,  sir,  that  I  am 
afraid  you  are  right.' 

*ffm!  H'm!' 

'  But  I  do  try  to  do  things  better  when  you  complain.* 

*  Then  the  pity  is ' 

*  That  I  succeed  so  ill,  you  were  going  to  say.  May  I  try  if 
my  writing  is  good  enough  to  please  you?  If  so,  then  there 
wiU  be  one  thing  that  you  have  no  occasion  to  find  fault  with.' 

His  worm  had  turned  at  last,  and  he  liked  it  all  the  better  for 
turning.  *  If  you  will  promise  to  ask  me  how  to  spell  any  word 
which  strikes  you  as  difficult,  I  will  try  you.     Are  you  ready  ?  * 

*  "  One  of  the  embarrassments  of  life  in  Bechuanaland  " — oh, 
that's  enough  to  begin  with,'  he  said  checking  himself.  *  More 
than  enough,  I  should  say,'  was  his  thought.  *  At  all  events  I 
have  given  her  two  words  which  would  stump  most  women.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  to  show  that  she  was  ready  for  more. 

*  Have  you  got  that  right  ? '     She  handed  him  the  paper. 

'  The  spelling  is  all  right,  but  your  writing — ^you  are  taking 
far  too  much  pains  with  it.  Write  as  you  idways  do,  only 
clearly.  This  is  like  a  well-written  child's  copy.  It  is  easy  to 
read,  I  grant,  but  if  you  write  like  that  we  shall  never  get  done.' 

Let  time  be  ever  so  valuable  she  must  write  like  that — a 
round-text  hand  told  no  tales.  If  she  wrote  as  she  always  did 
he  would  be  almost  certain  to  recognise  her  handwriting,  for  to 
save  her  mother  pain  she  had  sometimes  answered  his  letters. 

*  Servants  do  write  slowly,'  she  said.  *  If  only  my  writing  will 
do,  don't  mind  my  being  rather  long.'  She  was  quite  unaware 
that,  since  she  had  sat  down  to  work  that  was  more  natural  to  her 
than  kitchen-work,  she  had  ceased  to  say  sir  to  him.  He  was 
rather  long  in  giving  her  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  She  looked 
up  and  was  disconcerted  by  the  expression  in  the  colourless  eyes 
that  met  hers,  but  he  turned  away,  and  seemed  if  anything  more 
disconcerted  than  she  was.  An  hour's  writing  nearly  finished 
the  MS.,  but  then  she  remembered  her  downstairs  work.  *  I 
must  go  now,  or  there  will  be  no  dinner,'  she  said,  and  put  the 
MS.  in  his  hands,  noticing  with  terror  as  she  did  so  what  until 
that  moment  she  had  not  been  aware  of — ^that  in  the  excitement 
of  the  work  she  had  to  a  great  extent  departed  from  the  round 
text-handwriting  she  had  at  first  adopted. 

He  looked  at  it,  and  said : 
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*It  seems  all  right,  Mary,  Never  mind  the  dinner;  never 
mind  the  MS.  either  now.  It  is  too  late  for  to-day,  anyhow. 
You  shall  finish  it,  and  post  it  this  evening.  You  shall  go  to 
your  kitchen  in  a  few  minutes,  but  I  want  you  now.  I  see  that 
you  are  a  much  more  sensible  girl  than  I  imagined,  and  wish  to 
consult  you  on  a  point  which  I  find  diflSculty  in ' 

*  You  must  have  many  friends,  sir ' 

*  Oh  yes,  I  have  friends,  but  I  don't  want  to  consult  any  of 
them.  You  need  feel  no  responsibility ;  I  only  wish  to  put  my 
little  difficulty  before  any  reasonable  and  well-disposed  human 
being.  You  will  do  just  as  well  as  anyone  else.  The  question  is, 
To  whom  shall  I  leave  my  money  ?  I  have  about  ten  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  not  bringing  in  much  now,  but  will  soon.  I  am 
not  a  strong  man,  and  feel  that  I  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
my  will.  There  are  only  two  persons  in  the  world  who  have  any 
claim  on  me.  Listen  in  silence  while  I  tell  you  who  they  are, 
and  what  their  claim  is.  You  are  not  to  open  your  lips  until  I 
ask  you  which  claim  is  best.' 

It  was  well  that  he  had  imposed  silence  on  Lettice,  for  now 
he  began  to  give  her  a  short  and  bitterly-worded  account  of  all 
that  her  mother  had  made  him  suffer.  *  She  is  dead  now,'  he 
said,  '  but  she  has  left  one  daughter.  That  daughter  represents 
my  family.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  a  friend  in  Australia  who 
was  like  a  brother  to  me.  He  was  married  and  had  one  boy. 
After  I  came  home  my  friend  died,  his  wife  died,  and  I  never 
could  trace  their  son.  I  have  just  discovered  that  he  is  a  soldier 
in  South  Africa.  Ought  I  to  leave  what  I  have  to  the  thankless 
daughter  of  my  thankless  sister,  or  am  I  justified  in  leaving  it  to 
the  son  of  the  friend  who  was  always  a  brother  to  me  ? ' 

^Do  you  really  mean  that  what  I  say  will  at  aU  influence 
you?' 

*  I  do,  Mary.  My  own  opinion  is  so  undecided  that  I  shall  in 
all  probability  adopt  the  advice  of  anyone  who  has  a  decided  one.' 

'  Mine  is  a  decided  one.  I  feel  that  the  child  of  a  stranger 
who  acted  like  a  brother  to  you  has  a  much  stronger  claim  on 
you  than  the  child  of  a  sister  who  acted  like  a  stranger.  I  think 
that  you  should  leave  what  you  have  to  the  son  of  your  friend.' 

'  And  not  wait  to  see  this — this  niece  of  mine  ? ' 

*  You  would  like  to  leave  your  money  to  your  friend's  son  ? ' 
*Yes.' 

'Then  why  wait?  Let  me  write  to  your  lawyer  to-night. 
There  should  be  no  delay  about  wills.' 
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^  Lettice/  he  exclaimed,  and  his  voice  was  quite  different,  ^  I 
was  trying  you !  I  have  twice  had  a  passing  suspicion  that  yon 
were  my  niece,  but  it  left  me  as  quickly  as  it  came.  To-day, 
when  your  hand  was  tired  and  you  could  no  longer  disguise  your 
handwriting,  all  has  been  revealed  to  me.  Forgive  me  for  trying 
you.   You  came  to  help  me,  and  I  have  been  a  brute  all  the  time*' 

*  You  did  not  act  your  part  well,  child,  when  you  showed  that 
you  knew  how  to  speU  "  Bechuanaland." ' 

*  I  don't  think  I  should  have  known  if  someone  who  rather 
liked  me  were  not  there.' 

*  A  lover !     Oh,  not  a  lover,  I  hope  ? ' 

'  No,  not  a  lover.    He  could  not  quite  be  that  when  he  was 
going  away  so  far,  and  had  nothing  but  his  pay.' 
'And  you?' 

*  And  I — I  am  just  as  far  from  him  as  he  is  from  me,  and  I 
have  no  money  at  all.' 

'  I  must  see  that  you  have  some  money  some  day.  We 
will  send  for  the  lawyer,  but  not  to  make  a  will  in  favour  of 
Arthur  Kennedy.  After  all,  I  do  not  even  know  in  what  part 
of  Africa  he  is.     Why,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  ? ' 

'You  said  *' Arthur  Kennedy!"  That's  the  name  of  the 
ofl&cer  I  have  just  been  telling  you  about.  He  was  stationed 
near  Wodensfield,  and  went  to  Bechuanaland  about  eighteen 
months  ago.     His  people  died  in  Australia — he  told  me  so.' 

'  So  your  Arthur  is  probably  my  Arthur !  How  strangely  and 
wonderfully  things  fall  out ! ' 

*  Lettice,'  said  Mr.  Kavanagh,  after  a  brief  silence,  and  as  he 
spoke  he  spread  out  his  hands  before  him  and  looked  at  them 
long  and  curiously,  '  Lettice,  my  child — ^you  are  my  child  now — 
I  am  wondering  whether  these  pooJr  hands  with  their  stiff  and 
knotted  joints  have  power  enough  to  manipulate  events  a  little. 
I  almost  feel  as  if  they  had.' 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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A  Cursed  Bear. 


THE  village  folk  of  Spask  were  a  good-natured  lot,  as  most 
Russian  villagers  are  when  fairly  treated  by  destiny ;  and 
old  Tatiana  Danilovna  was  a  popular  character  in  the  community 
for  many  sufficient  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  she  was  a  widow 
with  several  children,  whom  she  did  her  best  to  support  without 
begging,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  distinction  for  any  widow  in  a 
Bussian  village;  and  Tatiana,  her  special  talents  and  qualifications 
apart,  had  but  her  late  husband's  little  allotment  of  land,  the 
portion  of  one  soul  (and,  oh,  what  a  drunken  soul  was  that  of 
Yashka  Shagin,  while  still  allied  to  the  body!),  wherewith  to  feed 
the  whole  five  of  her  brats.  But  then,  as  I  have  just  hinted, 
Tatiana  had  talents  of  her  own,  which  enabled  her  to  supplement 
the  meagre  income  producible  from  her  bit  of  the  communal  land, 
which,  but  for  this  fortunate  provision  of  nature  in  her  favour, 
would  have  been  just  about  enough  to  starve  upon  handsomely. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  old  Tatiana  was  a  znaharka.  If  the 
reader  were  to  look  out  this  word  in  the  dictionary  he  would 
probably  find  the  English  equivalent  given  as  '  a  sorceress ; '  but 
this  is  not  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  name,  which  is  derived 
from  the  root  Zrutj  and  signifies  rather  '  a  woman  who  knows  her 
way  about.'  This  much  old  Tatiana  certainly  did  know  as  well 
as  most  people,  although  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  her  education  in 
the  usual  fields  of  even  elementary  learning  had  been  entirely 
overlooked.  As  znaharka  she  did  a  considerable  business,  how- 
ever, in  all  of  the  following  useful  departments  of  that  avocation. 
She  gave  her  blessing  to  couples  about  to  be  married ;  and  bold 
indeed  would  that  couple  have  been  who  presumed  to  approach 
the  hymeneal  altar  without  having  previously  insured  themselves 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  evil  eye  by  undergoing  the  ceremony 
indicated.  Besides  this  she  did  a  fairish  bit  of  exorcising,  for 
there  were  always  plenty  of  evil  spirits  knocking  about  near  Spask, 
and  the  priest  of  the  nearest  ado  could  not  always  be  got  at  very 
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conveniently;  besides,  her  fee  was  naturally  lower  than  that  of  his 
reverence,  who  conld  not  be  expected  to  come  all  that  distance, 
and  bring  a  large  ifcon  with  him  into  the  bargain,  for  nothing ; 
also,  the  priest  had  to  be  refreshed,  while  Tatiana  was  frugal  in 
her  habits  to  a  fault,  and  was  far  too  wise  a  woman  to  go  near  the 
village  hahak  at  any  time  for  drinking  purposes.  She  would  use 
the  'resort  as  a  convenient  place  for  haranguing  the  assembled 
souls,  indeed,  and  visited  it  also  occasionally  in  a  benevolent  way, 
to  haul  some  boosing  moujik  out  of  the  place  before  he  should 
have  drunk  his  soul  out  of  his  body.  Then,  again,  Tatiana  was 
the  eagt-femme  of  the  place,  and  ushered  into  the  world  every 
little  squalling  moujik  that  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  bom 
into  this  vale  of  tears  and  poverty.  Lastly — for  even  the  tale  of 
Tatiana's  accomplishments  must  end  somewhere — she  was  the 
medico  of  the  place.  Tatiana  did  not  attempt  surgery,  but  she 
knew  a  number  of  incantations  and  charms,  which,  of  course,  are 
the  same  thing  without  the  vivisection.  Faith  and  Tatiana 
together  effected  many  a  cure  in  Spask;  and  it  is  marvellous, 
when  one  thinks  of  it,  how  very  simple  a  matter  will  cure  our 
suffering  bodies  if  we  only  know  how  to  '  do  the  trick.'  Tatiana 
knew  how  to  do  the  trick,  and  had  herbs  and  potent  decoctions 
which  were  able  to  remove  every  disease — ^unless,  indeed,  it  was 
Grod's  will  that  the  jwitient  should  die,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
neither  Tatiana,  nor  Professor  Yirchow,  nor  anyone  else  would  have 
kept  the  poor  creature  alive.  When  Providence  was  willing  that 
the  sick  person  should  enjoy  a  further  lease  of  Life,  then  Tatiana 
and  her  herbs  and  her  occasional  blood-letting  were  safe  things 
to  resort  to,  as  all  Spask  well  knew,  and  were  as  sure  as  anything 
could  be  to  pull  the  patient  through  with  flying  colours.  She 
also  dealt  in  charms  for  the  use  of  lovers,  mothers  (or  would-be 
mothers),  hunters,  farmers,  &c.;  and  could  doctor  horses  and 
cows  and  dogs  and  poultry  with  wonderful  success — always,  of 
course,  under  the  saving  clause  as  to  force  majetvre,  in  the  way 
of  interferences  from  Providence.  I  will  merely  add  that  Tatiana 
was  dear  to  all  children,  whom  she  regaled  with  prianniki 
(biscuits)  after  a  good  stroke  of  business,  and  that  the  whole 
village  feared  as  well  as  respected  the  old  woman. 

Such  being  Tatiana's  position  in  the  community  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  entire  population  of  Spask  were  ready  and 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  whenever  the  word  went  round  that  the 
znaharka  was  about  to  mow  her  field  of  grass,  or  to  dig  up  her 
potatoes,  or  whatever  may  hi^ve  been  the  particular  nature  of  the 
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work  to  be  done  upon  her  bit  of  land.  On  the  occasion  which  we 
have  to  consider  to-day  there  was  hay  to  be  made,  and  as  Tatiana's 
allotment  adjoined  others  upon  which  a  similar  work  had  to  be 
performed,  nearly  all  the  '  souls/  or  ratepayers,  of  the  village  were 
present  and  busy  with  their  scythes,  while  there  was  assuredly  no 
single  child  in  the  place  absent ;  all  were  there,  tossing  Tatiana's 
hay  about  (*  tedding '  is  the  word,  I  believe),  and  making  them- 
selves more  or  less  useful  and  entirely  happy  over  the  job.  The 
field  was  a  large  one,  for  it  comprised  the  whole  of  the  hay 
allotments  of  the  souls  of  the  community,  about  twenty-five  in 
all ;  hence  Tatiana's  strip,  which  was  but  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
whole,  was  soon  mown  by  so  large  a  body  of  workers,  who  then 
passed  on  to  the  next  strip,  and  thence  to  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
until  all  was  mown.  The  field  lay  close  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
pine  forest,  Tatiana's  strip  being  actually  the  nearest  to  the  wood, 
so  that,  as  the  work  went  on,  the  whole  body  of  workers  gradually 
drew  further  and  further  from  the  cover,  until  towards  even- 
ing the  busy,  noisy  crowd  were  at  quite  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  where  work  had  commenced 
in  early  morning.  On  such  occasions  as  mowing  day  at  Spask 
there  is  no  question  of  returning  to  the  village  during  working 
hours ;  for  once  in  a  way  Ivan  Ivanich  sticks  to  business,  and  meals, 
as  well  as  any  little  refreshers  of  a  liquid  nature,  are  partaken  of 
upon  the  spot;  hunks  of  black  bread  tied  up  in  red  handker- 
chiefs, salted  herrings  in  grimy  bits  of  newspaper,  and  hvasB^  in 
dirty-looking  bottles,  forming  the  principal  items  of  the  food  and 
drink  brought  by  the  moujiks  to  be  consumed  upon  the  ground. 
Kvass  is  a  drink  to  which  I  should  recommend  every  reader  to 
give  a  very  wide  berth,  for  it  is  without  exception  the  nastiest 
decoction  that  ever  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  mankind  invented, 
and  is  calculated  to  nauseate  the  toughest  British  palate  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  said  Britisher  will  flee  the  country  rather  than 
taste  the  noxious  stuflF  a  second  time. 

On  this  occasion  there  was  quite  an  array  of  red  handkerchiefs 
left  at  the  edge  of  the  field,  together  with  sundry  loose  hunks  of 
black  bread  and  other  comestibles,  and  half  a  dozen  tiny  children 
of  a  non-perambulating  age,  which  latter  had  been  brought  to  the 
field  by  their  mothers  for  the  excellent  reason  that  there  was  no 
one  left  in  the  village  to  look  after  them,  and  were  now  peacefully 
sleeping,  like  so  many  little  bundles  of  rags,  each  under  the  tree 
selected  by  its  parent  for  the  office  of  shade-giver.  Assuredly  not 
one  of  the  red-shirted  souls  so  busily  wielding  their  scythes,  or  of 
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the  gaily-kercliiefed  women  tossing  and  drying  the  giMS,  ever 
bethought  herself  of  the  possibility  of  danger  to  the  little  ones 
thus  left  a  hundred  or  so  of  yards  away:  for  who  would  hurt 
them  ?  There  were  no  gipsies  to  carry  them  away,  or  brigands — 
they  had  never  heard  of  such  gentry ;  it  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
nobody  bothered  his  head  about  the  babies.  Therefore  it  came 
as  a  terrible  shock  to  every  person  present  when  of  a  sudden 
someone  raised  the  cry:  ^M^ved,  medved!'  (a  bear,  a  bear!) 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it,  it  was  indeed  a  bear,  and  a  big 
one,  too — *  the  tsar  of  the  bears/  as  a  moujik  expressed  it  after- 
wards. The  brute  was  apparently  busy  searching  among  the  red 
handkerchiefs  for  something  to  eat,  when  first  seen ;  but  at  the 
general  shout  or  howl  of  fear  and  surprise  which  immediately 
arose  from  the  whole  body  of  peasants  in  the  field,  he  raised  his 
nose  and  deliberately  scanned  the  assembled  villagers,  showing 
his  teeth  and  growling  unpleasantly. 

The  villagers  were  too  firightened,  at  first,  to  either  move 
or  utter  a  sound.  The  spectacle  of  a  bear  in  their  midst  was  too 
unusual  in  that  portion  of  Russia  in  which  Spask  lay  to  be  other 
than  intensely  horrifying.  Spask  did  not  even  boast  of  an 
ochotniky  or  hunter,  among  its  inhabitants ;  the  population,  one 
and  all,  were  as  ignorant  of  the  best  course  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances  as  though  the  foul  fiend  himself  had  suddenly 
appeared  among  them,  and  their  tongues,  as  well  as  their  arms, 
were  absolutely  paralysed  with  amazement  and  terror. 

Meanwhile  the  bear,  seeing  that  none  seemed  anxious  to 
dispute  his  presence,  turned  his  attention  to  the  red  bundles 
which  contained  the  food  whose  good  smell  had  probably  attracted 
him,  visiting  several  of  these  in  turn  and  rolling  them  about  in 
his  attempts  to  get  at  their  contents.  Then  he  visited  a  bundle 
which  contained  a  baby.  The  child  was,  fortunately,  fast  asleep ; 
neither  did  it  awake  when  Bruin  rolled  it  over  to  snifi"  at  it ;  if  it 
had  moved  the  consequences  would  probably  have  been  fatal. 
But,  as  matters  turned  out,  the  child  slept  on,  and  the  bear, 
satisfied  that  it  was  dead,  left  it.  But  now  the  spirit  of  the 
assembled  population  returned  to  them,  and,  as  though  with  one 
accord,  the  entire  crowd  gave  vent  to  a  shriek  of  relief  and  rage ; 
men  began  to  finger  their  scythes  and  women  their  rakes,  and  the 
whole  assembly  moved  a  step  or  two  towards  the  intruder.  Then 
Bruin  began  to  think  that  discretion  was,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and,  with  a  few  savage  snarls  and  grunts, 
retired  into  the  forest,  stepping  upon  a  sleeping  baby  as  he 
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withdrew,  and  causing  the  child  to  wake  and  scream  with  pain. 
Then  he  disappeared  among  the  dark  pines,  moaning  and  gmnt- 
iDg  so  as  to  be  heard  for  a  considerable  distance. 

The  villagers  lost  no  time  in  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  the 
screaming  child,  now  that  danger  was  over,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  baby  was  quite  uninjured,  and,  further,  that  the  child 
was  a  relative  and  goddaughter  of  old  Tatiana,  whose  bundle  of 
black  bread  the  bear  had  also  honoured  with  particular  attention. 
These  facts  amounted,  in  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of  Spask, 
to  a  coincidence.  Why  had  the  brute  thus  chosen  out  the 
znaharka  for  special  and  deliberate  insult  ?  Undoubtedly  he  was 
an  evil  spirit,  and  these  acts  of  hostility  on  his  part  directed 
against  the  chief  local  enemy  of  evil  spirits  must  be  accepted  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge.  Tatiana's  bread  was  all 
eaten  or  spoiled,  and  Tatiana's  godchild  still  lay  screaming, 
though  unhurt,  in  her  mother's  arms.  There  was  more  in  this 
than  appeared  on  the  surface. 

All  eyes  were  now  upon  the  znaharka,  for  it  was  evident  that 
something  must  be  said  or  done  under  the  circumstances ;  the 
reputation  of  the  wise  woman  of  the  village  was,  in  a  way,  at 
stake. 

Tatiana  did  not  disappoint  her  admirers.  She  first  crossed 
herself,  and  then  spat;  then  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  spot 
where  the  bear's  retreating  form  had  last  been  seen,  and  com- 
menced a  speech,  half  a  formula  of  ezorcisation  and  half  pure 
(or  rather  very  impure)  abuse,  which  certainly  did  the  greatest 
credit  both  to  her  inventive  faculties  and  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  Russian  language  as  arranged  specially  for  the 
use  of  vituperative  peasants.  If  one  fractional  portion  of  the  old 
woman's  curse  had  taken  effect  upon  its  object,  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  that  bear  upon  this  earth  would  indeed  have  been  days 
of  blighting  and  misery  both  for  himself  and  for  those  who  called 
him  son  or  cousin  or  husband;  his  female  relatives  especially 
came  under  condemnation,  and  most  of  all  she  who  had  brought 
him  into  the  world ;  her  fate  was  to  be  shocking  indeed — so  much 
80  that  I  shrink  firom  entering  into  the  matter  in  detail  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  my  readers,  who  are  not  perhaps  accus- 
tomed to  the  beauties  of  the  Eussian  moujik  vocabulary,  which 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  certain  forms  of  speech.  Tatiana's  curse, 
however,  produced  a  great  effect  upon  her  fellow  villagers,  who 
felt  that  it  was  all  that  the  occasion  demanded,  and  that  they  had 
for  the  present  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  insults  heaped  upon 
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them  by  the  uninvited  guest ;  the  baby  was  also,  presumably,  of 
this  opinion,  for  it  now  stopped  crying  and  began  to  look  about  it 
with  eyes  full  of  the  last  few  unshed  tears,  as  though  it  expected 
to  find  the  corpse  of  the  bear  lying  somewhere  about  as  the  im- 
mediate result  of  Tatiana's  heroics.  After  this,  the  souls,  accom- 
panied by  their  female  relatives  and  the  children,  returned  to  the 
village,  where  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  by  the  majority 
of  the  gentlemen  in  the  refinements  of  vodka  drinking  and 
wrangling  at  the  kabak. 

But,  alas !  shocking  though  the  curse  of  Tatiana  had  sounded, 
and  dire  as  the  results  ought  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  utter 
confusion  and  annihilation  in  this  world  and  the  next  for  that 
bear  and  all  his  relations,  it  soon  appeared  that  somehow  or  other 
the  malediction  had  missed  its  mark.  The  very  next  day  the 
creature  was  seen  by  a  moujik  who  chanced  to  penetrate  some- 
what deep  into  the  forest  in  search  of  mushrooms ;  and  so  fiur 
from  being  any  the  worse  for  the  liberal  cursing  it  had  had,  the 
bear  had  appeared — so  the  moujik  declared — ^to  be  all  the  better, 
or  rather  fiercer,  for  it ;  it  had  actually  chased  him  for  some  little 
distance,  and  would  have  caught  him  if  he  had  not,  most  pro- 
videntially, reached  a  wide  expanse  of  open  ground  which  the 
bear  had  hesitated  to  cross  in  daylight. 

This  was  serious  news,  and  Tatiana  was  observed,  that  morn- 
ing, after  hearing  it  to  grow  very  thoughtful.  She  made  her  hay 
diligently,  but  silently,  exchanging  neither  word  nor  salutation 
with  man,  woman,  or  child  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  The 
peasant  women  eyed  the  old  znaharka  with  unquiet  minds ;  was 
this  evil  spirit  destined  to  prove  more  mighty  than  she,  and 
to  defy  with  impunity  the  very  clearly  expressed  maledictions  of 
their  all-powerful  znaharka?  Surely  not.  It  would  be  a  bad 
day  for  Spask  if  the  confidence  which  the  village  had  so  long 
reposed  in  the  person  of  the  sagacious  Tatiana  were  now  to  be 
shaken !  This  was  the  very  reflection  which  was  disturbing  the 
mind  of  the  znaharka  herself,  with  the  corollary  that  it  would  be 
an  uncommonly  bad  thing  for  her  business  also.  Things,  how- 
ever, went  from  bad  to  worse.  Far  from  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  curses  of  Tatiana,  these  seemed  to  have  inspired  the  animal 
with  greater  audacity  and  ferocity  than  had  ever  hitherto  been  the 
portion  of  mortal  bruin.  He  chased  the  villagers  at  every  oppor- 
tunity; he  entered  the  village  at  night  and  stole — alas!  poor 
znaharka ! — ^Tatiana's  dog ;  he  grew  bolder  day  by  day,  and  at  last 
his  daring  culminated  in  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  a  poor  little 
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child.  The  Unfortunate  baby,  for  she  was  scarcely  more,  had 
strayed  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wood  while  her  people  were  busy 
in  the  hayfield,  had  been  caught,  carried  away,  and  eaten.  This 
was  the  climax.  Tatiana's  reputation  was  tottering.  Already 
several  sick  persons  had  presumed  to  get  well  without  her  assist- 
ance ;  another  had  done  an  even  worse  thing — he  had  ridden  over 
to  the  neighbouring  selo,  which  means  the  head  of  a  group  of 
villages,  in  order  to  consult  the  local  feldacher ;  an  insult  to  the 
medical  genius  of  Tatiana  which  had  never  before  been  offered  to 
that  lady — ^who,  to  do  her  justice,  little  as  she  knew  about  medi- 
cine or  human  bodies  and  their  ailments,  nevertheless  knew  a 
great  deal  more  than  her  professional  rival  upon  these  subjects, 
for  he  was  as  absolutely  ignorant  of  one  as  he  was  of  the  other. 

Tatiana  felt  her  influence  in  the  village,  and  therefore  her 
very  livelihood,  slipping  away,  not  gradually,  but,  if  I  may  use  the  ' 
expression,  with  a  run.  If  something  did  not  happen,  and  that 
very  soon,  to  re-establish  her  reputation,  she  was  lost,  so  fex  as 
her  position  and  profits  as  znaharka  were  concerned.  Folks  eyed 
her  askance  when  they  met  her ;  some  even  openly  mocked  at  her 
as  she  passed,  delighting  to  tell  her  each  new  tale  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  demon  bear,  that  thrived  on  curses ;  in  a  word,  the 
position  became  insupportable.  Besides  this,  life  in  the  village 
had  now  become  a  positive  danger.  The  bear,  after  having 
whipped  oflF  every  little  dog  he  could  lay  hold  of,  had  turned 
his  attention  to  cows  and  horses,  and  had  slaughtered  no  fewer 
than  six  of  these,  besides  having  paid  regular  visits  to  the  com- 
munal oatfield,  eating  quantities  of  the  peasants'  grain  and 
trampling  a  great  deal  more  than  he  ate.  Buin  stared  the  moujiks 
in  the  &ce.  Tatiana's  position  gradually  became  dangerous ;  once 
faith  was  lost  in  the  znaharka,  the  inconstant  peasants  were  soon 
within  measurable  distance  of  drowning  her  for  a  witch.  Poor 
old  Tatiana  felt  her  degradation,  if  not  her  danger ;  she  was  brave 
enough,  and  it  is  probable  she  thought  less  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former.  The  discredited  wise  woman  now  took  to 
roaming  the  woods,  armed  with  her  sickle,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
and,  by  some  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  in  which 
cursing  and  cunning  and  violence  were  all  to  play  a  part,  com- 
passing the  death  of  her  arch-enemy,  the  ruiner  of  her  position 
and  prospects — the  hated,  the  accursed,  the  demoniac  bear. 
Tatiana  still  believed  in  herself,  strangely  enough,  though  the 
rest  of  the  village  had  learned  to  doubt  her  powers,  and  she  was 
not  without  hope  that  a  second  curse,  if  personally  applied,  might 
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yet  prove  efficacious.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs,  and  all 
Tatiana's  wanderings  in  the  forest  had  not,  as  yet,  procured  her 
a  sight  of  her  enemy,  when  one  afternoon,  as  the  old  woman  was 
busily  employed  washing  her  children's  clothes  in  the  river,  on 
chancing  to  raise  her  head  she  espied  for  the  first  time  since  the 
memorable  evening  of  her  first  and  imsuccessful  cursing,  the  very 
identical  object  of  that  curse  and  of  many  others  since  lavished  upon 
him  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  inner  being — ^Mr.  Bruin  himself. 
The  bear,  unaware  of  her  proximity,  was  standing  at  the  edge  of 
thesteepish  bank  which  at  that  spot  overhung  the  water,  endeavour- 
ing to  reach  the  stream  for  a  drink.  Unsuccessful  in  his  efforts 
to  effect  this,  the  brute  was  softly  whining  and  grunting,  growing 
excited  and  passionate  the  while,  as  baulked  bears  will,  over  his 
failure  to  get  at  the  water.  Seeing  that  his  whole  attention  was 
absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  moment,  Tatiana,  who,  brave  as 
she  was,  had  at  first  been  struck  motionless  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  this  savage  brute  so  tmexpectedly  appearing  at  her  side,  de- 
termined to  seize  the  opportunity  to  escape.  But  when  she  had 
stolen  but  a  very  few  paces  away,  a  thought  arrested  her.  She  was 
discredited  and  disgraced  at  the  village ;  her  reputation,  which 
meant  her  livelihood,  had  gone  from  her ;  what  was  life  worth  to 
her  under  the  circumstances  ?  Why  not  make  one  bold  st^roke 
for  reputation  and  fortune,  and  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt  ? 
Here  was  this  bear  busily  engaged  in  balancing  himself  over  the 
surface  of  the  swift  stream,  endeavouring  to  get  at  the  water 
which  he  could  not  possibly  reach,  but,  bearlike,  persisting  in  the 
attempt ;  why  should  she  not  try  it  ?  Her  mind  was  made  up ;  she 
crept  softly  behind  her  enemy — it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
she  quite  understood  that,  so  she  was  careful  enough  to  make  no 
sound — approached  within  a  yard  or  two  of  the  monster's  broad 
stem,  then,  as  he  bent  himself  further  than  ever  over  the 
water,  gave  one  loud  shout  and  one  big  rush,  and  in  an  instant 
had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  against  that  of  the 
already  almost  overbalanced  animal  at  the  brink.  The  next 
moment  znaharka  and  bear  were  both  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
river  Diesna,  beneath  whose  cool  waters  tjiey  had  plunged  in  com- 
pany. Old  Tatiana  could  swim  like  a  duck  and  soon  struck  out 
for  the  best  landing  place ;  the  bear,  like  a  sensible  creature,  fol- 
lowing her  lead.  But  the  old  woman,  trained  to  swim  in  these 
waters  from  childhood,  quickly  outstripped  her  companion,  and 
was  ready,  with  her  sickle  in  her  hand,  when  that  half-drowned 
individual  arrived.    The  river  was  deep  to  the  very  bank,  so  that 
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Tatiana  had  no  great  difficulty  in  beating  off  her  enemy,  who, 
placing  two  huge  paws  upon  the  edge  of  the  bank,  received  a  cut 
from  the  sickle  upon  each  which  soon  compelled  him  to  snatch 
away  those  members  with  a  roar  of  pain  and  rage. 

Then  commenced  an  unequal  battle.  The  bear  splashed  about 
endeavouring  to  gain  a  footing ;  but  whenever  he  came  to  the 
bank,  there  was  Tatiana  awaiting  him  with  her  deadly  sickle,  and 
in  addition  to  many  cuts  over  paw  and  forearm  the  unfortunate 
brute  had  soon  to  bewail  sundry  gashes  over  fi^e  and  head,  which 
first  enraged  and  then  stupified  him,  the  old  woman  accompany- 
ing her  blows  with  volleys  of  abuse  and  imprecations  which,  I  am 
convinced,  must  have  made  that  bear  feel  exceedingly  ashamed  of 
himself  had  he  not  had  other  matters  to  engage  his  attention  at 
the  moment ! 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  poor 
brute  could  not  land ;  his  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  waxed  feeble ; 
his  roars  of  pain  and  rage  grew  weaker,  thinned  themselves  into 
pitiful  whines  and  moans,  and  then  died  away  altogether.  His 
head  went  under  water,  reappeared  once  and  a  second  time,  and 
sank  again.     He  was  drowned. 

Then  the  old  znaharka  crossed  herself,  spat  at  her  defunct 
enemy,  and  Mnted. 

An  hour  afterwards,  as  the  souls  of  Spask  were  engaged,  more 
8iu>j  in  wrangling  over  their  midday  vodka,  at  the  kabak,  to 
them  entered  the  pale  and  dishevelled  figure  of  the  discredited 
wise  woman. 

*  Well,  little  mother,*  said  one,  *  how  are  curses  selling  this 
afternoon  ?    I'm  told  they  are  a  drug  in  the  market ! ' 

Bude  laughter  followed  this  sally. 

'  Curses  have  gone  up  since  the  morning,'  said  the  old  woman. 
*  I  have  seen  a  vision ' 

'  If  your  visions  are  as  nourishing  as  your  maledictions,'  inter- 
rupted a  second  moujik,  *  you'd  better  feed  the  demon  bear  on 
them.     He  thrives  on  them,  and  it  will  save  our  oats ! ' 

*  The  bear  is  dead,'  said  Tatiana.  *  I  have  seen  him  in  a  vision. 
You  will  find  his  body  at  the  shallow  rapids  near  Gourief  ka.  My 
curse  has  fallen  upon  him.     He  vdll  eat  no  more  oats  ! ' 

With  which  solemn  words  Tatiana  made  an  effective  exit 
before  her  hearers  had  decided  what  to  make  of  them. 

When  the  dripping  body  of  that  ill-used  bear  was  brought  in 
triumph  to  the  village  and  laid  in  the  gtre^t  in  front  of  Tatiana'a 
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cottage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  two  parties,  all  the 
members  of  which  talked  at  once,  were  the  loudest — ^those  who 
applauded  and  extolled  the  marvellous  triumph  of  the  znaharka 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  or  those  who  raised  their  voices  in 
denunciation  upon  the  prostrate  enemy  of  mankind.  The  two 
parties  changed  places  continually,  those  who  cursed  the  bear 
taking  a  turn  at  extolling  the  woman  of  the  hour,  and  vice  versa. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  never  was  bear  better  cursed,  and  never  was 
praise  more  lavished  upon  human  being.  For  several  years 
after  this,  if  there  was  a  wise  woman  in  all  Bussia  whose 
blessings  and  cursings  were  esteemed  absolutely  effective  in 
all  emergencies,  and  carried  their  own  steady  market  value  for 
miles  around  Spask,  that  woman  was  Tatiana.  Her  cures  were 
marvellous  after  this,  for  so  great  was  the  faith  reposed  in  her 
powers  that  she  might  have  saved  her  herbs  and  still  the  patients 
would  have  recovered.  As  for  the  death  of  the  bear,  St.  Sergius, 
on  whose  name-day  the  brute  perished,  got  the  credit  of  that,  after 
deduction  had  been  made  for  the  glory  fairly  earned  by  Tatiana, 
.but  for  whose  maledictions  the  good  saint  might  never  have  been 
moved  to  interfere  for  the  relief  of  the  Spask  peasantry.  Tatiana 
knew  exactly  how  much  St.  Sergius  had  to  do  with  the  killing  of 
the  bear ;  but,  in  her  opinion,  it  paid  her  far  better  to  pose  as 
the  successful  curser  than  as  the  intrepid  hunter,  and  no  doubt 
she  knew  best  about  that,  as  about  most  things,  being  a  znaharka. 

Fred.  Whishaw. 
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Admirals  All. 

A    8  0NQ    OF  SEA   KINGS, 

EFFINGHAM,  Grenville,  Ealeigh,  Drake, 
!    Here's  to  the  bold  and  free ! 
Benbow,  Collingwood,  Byron,  Blake, 

Hail  to  the  Kings  of  the  Sea ! 
Admirals  all,  for  England's  sake. 

Honour  be  yours  and  feme ! 
And  honour,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break. 
To  Nelson's  peerless  name ! 

Chorus. 

Admirals  all,  for  England's  sake. 

Honour  be  yours  and  fame ! 
And  honour,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break, 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name ! 

Essex  was  fretting  in  Cadiz  Bay 

With  the  galleons  fair  in  sight ; 
Howard  at  last  must  give  him  his  way, 

And  the  word  was  passed  to  fight* 
Never  was  schoolboy  gayer  than  he. 

Since  holidays  first  began : 
He  tossed  his  bonnet  to  wind  and  sea, 

And  under  the  guns  he  ran. 

Chorus. 

Drake  nor  devil  nor  Spaniard  feared. 

Their  cities  he  put  to  the  sack ; 
He  singed  His  Catholic  Majesty's  beard, 

And  harried  his  ships  to  wrack. 
He  was  playing  at  Plymouth  a  rubber  of  bowls 

When  the  Great  Armada  came ; 
But  he  said,  ^  They  must  wait  their  turn,  good  souls,' 

And  he  stooped  and  finished  the  game. 

Chorus. 
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Fifteen  sail  were  the  Dutchmen  bold, 

Duncan  he  had  but  two ; 
But  he  anchored  them  fast  where  the  Texel  shoaled, 

And  his  colours  aloft  he  flew. 
*  IVe  taken  the  depth  to  a  fathom/  he  cried, 

*  And  ni  sink  with  a  right  good  will : 
For  T  know  vhen  we're  all  of  us  under  the  tide 

My  flag  will  be  fluttering  still.' 

Chonia. 

Splinters  were  flying  above,  below, 

When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound : 
'  Mark  you,  I  wouldn't  be  elsewhere  now,* 

Said  he,  '  for  a  thousand  pound ! ' 
The  Admiral's  signal  bade  him  fly. 

But  he  wickedly  wagged  his  head  : 
He  clapped  the  glass  to  his  sightless  eye. 

And  '  I'm  damned  if  I  see  it ! '  he  said. 

Chorua. 

Admirals  all,  they  said  their  say 

(The  echoes  are  ringing  still). 
Admirals  all,  they  went  their  way 

To  the  haven  imder  the  hill. 
But  they  left  us  a  kingdom  none  can  take — 

The  realm  of  the  circling  sea — 
To  be  ruled  by  the  rightful  sons  of  Blake, 

And  the  Eodneys  yet  to  be. 

Chorus, 

Admirals  all,  for  England's  sake, 

Honour  be  yours  and  fame ! 
And  honour,  as  long  as  waves  shall  break. 

To  Nelson's  peerless  name ! 

Henry  Newbolt. 
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White  Sea  Letters,  1893. 

By  Aubyn  Tbevor-Battye,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

NO  passage-boats  run  as  yet,  and  possibly  none  will  ever  run, 
to  the  White  Sea ;  for  to  many  persons  the  very  name  has 
a  shiver  about  it,  and  is  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  uninviting  and 
inhospitable,  cold  and  dead.  And  it  is  true  that  a  voyage  thither 
means,  even  in  the  most  favourable  weather,  five  days  or  so 
within  the  Arctic  Circle;  true  that  there  for  seven  months  or 
more,  without  a  break,  winter  lies  hard  and  white  on  land  and 
sea.  But  yet  there  is  a  summer — there  is  a  time  of  recovery 
when  the  pulse  of  life  beats  strongly  again,  warm  from  the  heart 
of  the  northern  year. 

But  here  in  England  you  had  been  shooting  the  partridges  for 
three  days  when  the  chances  of  travel  took  me  this  year  to  the 
White  Sea.  And  that  short  summer  drew  to  its  close.  The  birds 
were  away  from  their  nesting-places,  the  birches  were  yellow,  the 
rowans  red,  and  the  cloudberries  shrivelling  under  the  first  frosts. 
I  went  there  only  to  lay  plans  for  a  further  voyage  next  year. 
With  my  time,  then,  taken  up  with  many  engagements,  I  could 
but  contrive,  parenthetically,  to  see  a  few  things  of  interest.  And 
now,  for  those  who  like  to  read  about  places  a  little  off  the  track, 
I  have  furbished  up  some  letters  home. 

Letter  I. 

FROM   ACROSS  THREE  SEAS. 

By  the  courtesy  of  her  owners,  I  am,  as  you  know,  a  passenger — 
the  only  passenger — on  board  the  cargo-steamer  Tarragona^  of 
Newcastle,  built  for  traffic  with  the  River  Plate,  but  at  present 
trading  between  London,  or  the  Tyne,  and  the  leading  ports  of 
the  White  Sea.  She  has  proved  herself  an  excellent  boat,  behaving 
admirably  in  all  weathers.  I  could  not  speak  too  highly  of  the 
kindness  and  good-fellowship  of  her  master  (Captain  Kinmond), 
petty  officers,  and  crew. 
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Life  at  sea  is  not  very  eventful,  and  of  course  the  birds  and 
beasts  are  my  principal  source  of  interest.  No  sooner  were  we 
about  eighty  miles  from  land,  and  had  begun  to  feel  the  full 
swell  of  the  Atlantic  round  the  Shetlands,  than  a  beautiful  male 
Eedstart  {RiUidUa  phosnicurud)  came  on  board.  This  little  bird, 
which  you  will  remember  as  so  common  at  Oxford — in  Magdalen 
Walk  and  Christ  Church  Meadows,  for  example,  where  it  nests  in 
the  hollow  willow-trees — was,  no  doubt,  trying  to  find  its  way 
back  to  the  Continent,  whence  it  comes  to  us  every  spring  to 
nest.  Wonderfully  self-composed  it  was,  darting  at^the  flies  which 
hung  for  warmth  about  the  engine-room  hatchway,  quite  regard- 
less of  the  passer-by. 

The  North  Sea,  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  White  Sea — ^these  are 
something  more  than  geographical  distinctions.  The  sailor  has 
his  bearings  only  for  a  guide,  but  the  naturalist  can  hazard  a  very 
fair  general  guess  at  position  from  the  birds,  mammals,  and  other 
natural  features  with  which  he  meets.  Take  for  example  the  Skuas, 
or  Eobber  Gulls.  We  have,  as  British,  four  species ;  two  are  resi- 
dents, two  visitors.  The  Great  Skua  (JStercorarius  catarrhoLctea)  and 
the  Arctic  Skua  (8.  crepidatua)  nest  on  the  islands  north  of  Scotland, 
but  the  Twist-tailed  Skua  (8.  p(yniatorhinu8\  though  it  comes  to 
us  on  migration  in  autumn  and  winter,  nests  not  here,  but  in 
other  lands,  and  greatly  on  the  Siberian  coasts ;  while  Buffon's 
Skua  (8.  parasiticus)^  which  certainly  nests  on  Novaya  Zemblya, 
and  probably  fiarther  north  than  any  of  the  three  former,  touches 
us  at  still  rarer  intervals.  Perhaps  I  could  have  chosen  a 
better  instance  than  the  Skuas,  but  at  all  events  they  may  stand. 
You  see,  then,  that  the  Great  Skua  need  not  range  further  out  at 
sea  than  will  serve  his  purposes  for  food,  and  accordingly  the  last 
places  where  you  notice  them  in  any  numbers  are  the  big  fishing 
banks  off  our  eastern  coast.  Here  they  can  always  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  feebler  gulls  to  pounce  upon  and  rob.  The  other 
Skuas  correspondingly  predominate  in  those  ranges  where  they 
nest.     So  you  see  how  the  birds  may  second  the  sextant. 

I  think  there  are  few  points  more  striking  or  full  of  interest 
than  the  goings-on  of  these  Robber  Gulls.  I  need  not  give  you  an 
exact  description  of  their  plumage  (see  the  bird-books);  but, 
speaking  roughly,  they  are  not '  white  *  like  the  gulls  you  know 
best,  but '  black,'  or,  rather,  sooty-brown.  Buffon's  Skua  has  its 
two  central  tail-feathers  no  less  than  nine  inches  longer  than  the 
rest,  looking,  as  the  sailors^say,  ^  like  a  marlin'-spike ; '  while  in 
the  Arctic  Skua  these  feathers,  which  are  four  inches  longer  than 
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the  others,  are  twisted  round  at  right  angles.  They  are  big  birds 
too,  and  of  immensely  powerful  flight ;  so  you  can  imagine  how 
diabolical  they  look  as  they  come  cutting  in  at  a  party  of  poor 
little  fishing  Kittiwakes — 

*  Like  devils  of  the  pit  they  seem 
'Mid  Holy  Cherubim.* 

And  what  a  scene  ensues !  The  Kittiwakes  close  up,  some  of 
them  even  dashing  at  the  bandit ;  the  bird  attacked  screams  and 
drops  his  fish,  which  another  catches  and  carries  off.  But  down  at 
him  in  turn  stoops  the  Robber  like  a  peregrine  upon  a  crow.  The 
game  can  only  end  one  way,  and  always  badly  for  the  gull.  The 
bird  attacked  may  resort  to  the  ruse^of  the  pearl-stealer — it  may 
swallow  its  prey.  But  to  little  purpose :  for,  with  that — it  is  so 
buffeted — it  must  needs  choke  it  up  again  in  self-defence. 

The  first  land  you  see  on  this  course  is  the  Lofoten  Islands  on 
the  Scandinavian  coast,  about  68°  N.  lat.  These  we  had  about 
forty  miles  on  our  starboard  beam,  yet  even  at  that  distance  we 
could  see  the  snow  lying  heavy  on  the  peaks  on  September  9. 
A  voyage  to  the  White  Sea  lies  for  the  greater  part  clear  of  trade 
or  passenger  routes.  On  September  8  we  sighted  a  Norwegian 
man-o'-war  with  a  whaler  in  tow,  and  after  this  we  saw  no  craft 
of  any  kind  for  the  space  of  five  days. 

Just  about  the  Arctic  circle  the  whales  began  to  increase  in 
number,  and  from  here  until  well  round  the  North  Cape  we  fre- 
quently saw  them  blowing.  I  do  not  suppose  any  but  an  ex- 
perienced whaler  can  pronounce  upon  the  species  to  which  a 
whale  belongs  unless  seen  very  close.  For  the  most  part  you  only 
see  away  in  the  offing  a  jet  of  condensed  vapour  rising  some  six 
or  seven  feet  high,  as  it  seems,  when  the  creature  comes  to  the 
top  and  blows.^  The  Whale-bone  Whale — the  *  right '  whale — 
BalcBna  Mysticetua — has  now  been  driven  northward  of  those 
seas.  Very  different  is  the  modem  whaler  from  the  craft  of  a  few 
years  back.  With  her  electric  lights  flashing  from  the  masthead 
she  is  quite  a  pretty  sight  at  night.  Her  gunpowder  harpoons 
are,  too,  fiur  more  certain  than  the  old  hand-thrown  harpoon. 
Yet  in  a  measure  they  defeat  themselves ;  at  least,  so  the  sailors 
say.  It  seems  that  the  constant  harrying  which  the  whales  re-^ 
ceive  firom  the  fast  modem  steamers,  joined  to  the  noise  made  by 
the  guns,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  driving  away  of  the  whales. 

»  Probably  the  majority  of  the  whales  we  saw  were  finnerg,  or  rorquals  of  one 
kind  or  another. 
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I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  though,  for  it  is  rather  fiinny.  I 
always  spend  a  good  deal  of  my  time  on  a  ship  leaning  over  the 
forecastle  peak.  It  is  a  capital  place  for  observation,  as  from 
it  you  see  many  birds — divers,  for  example — ^before  they  have 
taken  alarm  at  the  approach  of  the  vessel.  Standing  there  one 
morning  suddenly  a  fine  whale  rose  right  under  the  bows  of  the 
boat.  I  really  thought  we  must  strike  it,  it  was  so  very  close. 
However,  the  whale  saved  himself,  rolling  slowly  down  head- 
foremost just  in  time.  His  huge  back  was  clean  out  of  the 
water ;  it  was  green,  I  noticed — just  the  green  of  turtle- fat.  But 
now  for  the  point.  One  of  the  men  was  standing  by  me  doing 
something  to  the  anchor  chain.  As  I  looked  up  at  him  he  stood 
there  as  if  paralysed — the  queerest  expression  on  his  face. 
'  What's  the  matter  ? '  I  asked  him  ;  '  did  you  see  that  whale  ?  * 
'  Was  that  'ere  a  whale,  sir  ? '  he  said,  with  intense  relief;  *  well,  I 
am  blest.  I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  "Mussy!  we're  running 
aground  !  " ' 

Besides  whales  we  saw  other  monsters  of  the  deep — gram- 
puses, for  example,  which  the  sailors  call  ^  black  fish/  vdth  great 
white,  gleaming  patches  on  their  sides.  They  do  not  travel  half 
so  fast  as  porpoises,  but  come  rolling  along  after  the  herrings  like 
a  water-logged  hulk.  You  can  see  their  great  back-fins  a  mile 
and  more  away,  and  the  wide,  clear  patches  of  still  water  where 
the  shoals  of  herrings  are ;  for  the  herrings  are  so  close  together 
that  they  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking.  I  think  this  is  a 
better  explanation  than  the  sailors',  who  believe  that  the  clear 
water  is  due  to  the  *  herrings'  oil.' 

It  is  not  really  cold  in  these  latitudes  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
though,  of  course,  we  had  some  snowstorms  and  some  nasty  spells 
of  blizzard  ice.  But  I  stuck  to  my  tub  all  through,  and  the  water 
never  touched  a  lower  point  than  37**  Fahr.,  and  that  was  oflF 
Sosnovets  Island  in  the  White  Sea  on  September  29.  Off  the 
North  Cape  on  September  11  it  was  only  down  to  42°  Fahr. 

About  here  a  little  Curlew  Sand-piper  (Tringa  suharquaid) 
came  on  board  and  remained  with  us  some  time.  This  little  bird, 
which  visits  us  in  England  every  autumn,  and  is  to  be  seen  then 
in  great  numbers  running  about  all  the  creeks  and  mudbanks  of 
our  eastern  coasts,  has,  as  I  daresay  you  know,  this  peculiar 
interest — viz.,  that  it  is  now  the  only  British  bird — unless  we 
accept  as  British  Soss's  GruU  (Rodoatethia  rosea) — whose  egg  is 
unknown,  whose  exact  nesting-place  is  still  undiscovered. 

The  sea  at  times  was  beautifully  phosphorescent,  c^nd  in  fi  way 
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I  have  never  noticed  before,  for  instead  of  the  wash  breaking  into 
one  general  foam  or  spray  of  light,  as  you  generally  see,  the 
appearance  was  as  of  balls  of  fire  playing  and  floating  about  in 
the  water.  I  last  noticed  this  about  68°  N.  lat.,  41'2°  E.  long., 
as  we  bore  down  into  the  White  Sea.  And  after  this  I  saw  no 
medusoB,  which  up  to  that  point  had  been  very  abundant  from 
time  to  time.  But  whether  the  phosphorescence  was  due  to  the 
medusae,  as  I  thought  possible,  I  cannot  say. 

We  are  a  little  early  for  the  full  beauty  of  the  northern  lights, 
but  still  we  did  see  some  fine  eflFects — not  coloured,  as  I  have 
seen  them  in  North  Canada,  but  white.  I  suppose  no  description 
could  give  a  really  vivid  idea  of  these  beautiful  phenomena : 
certainly  the  pictures  one  sees  in  the  books  convey  little  or 
nothing  of  their  beauty.  Often  as  one  has  heard  them  described, 
often  as  one  has  seen  them  oneself,  I  think  one  could  never  tire 
of  watching  them.  I,  at  all  events,  find  it  very  difficult  to  tear 
myself  away. 

Imagine,  then,  that  you  are  on  the  deck  of  the  Tarragona  on 
the  night  of  Friday,  October  6,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  hunter's 
moon.  On  the  one  hand  the  silver  road  of  the  moon  upon  the  water 
and  the  thin  dark  line  of  the  Murman  coast,  on  the  other  the  star- 
lit sky  and  the  void  of  the  ocean  horizonless  and  black — nothing  to 
tell  you  of  the  frozen  lands,  nothing  to  tell  you  of  that  polar  world 
where  Nansen  and  Sverdrup  are  now  driving  Frara  among  the 
bergs.  Suddenly  oflF  the  invisible  icefields  darts  a  ray  of  light. 
Momentarily  it  flashes  and  is  gone.  And  then  higher  up,  as 
from  a  separate  centre,  breaks  a  star  that  widens  out  until  it 
seems  to  include  the  whole  of  the  northern  heavens ;  and  so, 
sometimes  faint,  sometimes  with  sharp  and  scintillating  edges — 
expanding  and  lessening — contracting  at  one  point  to  flash  out 
doubly  at  another,  it  holds  the  sky  for  a  space,  and  then  it 
dies  away,  and  back  and  back  till  the  last  spark  is  withdrawn 
behind  the  doors  of  night.  Then,  like  a  great  search-light,  rises 
a  broad  streamer  into  the  sky,  spanning  the  heavens  from  water- 
line  to  zenith.  Backwards  and  forwards  it  sweeps  the  arc,  now 
broad  and  solid,  now  breaking  into  many  parts.  And  so,  in  waves 
and  curves,  in  flickerings  and  gradual  tides  of  light,  in  a  hundred 
different  and  always  beautiful  forms,  the  Aurora  lights  the 
northern  sky,  till  dawn  creeps  on  and  daylight  kills  it. 

It  is  very  wonderful,  very  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  leally 
big  things  of  Nature.  Like  Niagara,  like  a  tropic  thunderstorm, 
it  seems  to  lay  a  hand  upon  you  and  to  hold  you  still.    That, 
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at  least,  is  its  eflfect  upon  myself;  but  difiFerent  people  are 
differently  affected.  A  sailor  who  passed  as  I  stood  there  broke 
in  quite  cheerily  with,  '  Sir  Augustus  Harris  ought  to  see  tiiat, 
didn't  he,  sir  ?    You've  been  there^  I  s'pose  ? ' 

Letter  II. 

THE  WHITE  SEA  :   ITS  NATURAL  CONDITIONS. 

A  GLANCE  at  a  chart,  or  a  good  map,  of  Arctic  Bussia  will  show, 
S.E.  of  Kola,  Sviatoi-Nos — i.e.,  Cape  Blessed,  though  of  course  the 
sailors  call  it  Sweetnose.  And  again,  across  the  water  to  the  N.E. 
of  this,  Cape  Kanin,  or  Kanin  Nos,  the  sailors'  Candynose.  All 
below  a  line  joining  these  two  points  is  the  White  Sea.  Speaking 
roughly,  it  is  shaped,  you  will  notice,  like  a  vdde-mouthed  bottle. 
The  boundary  line  is  drawn  across  its  mouth ;  below  this,  at 
Sosnovets,  or  Cross  Island,  is  the  narrow  neck ;  below  this  again, 
widest  from  Kandalak  eastward,  is  the  bottle's  body.  From  Gape 
Kanin  to  a  point  due  south  in  the  latitude  of  Onega  is  about 
three  hundred  miles.  Obviously  in  a  range  of  this  extent  north 
and  south  in  these  latitudes  climatic  conditions  will  vary  in  some 
degree ;  but  observations  show  that  in  the  southern  division — 
south,  that  is,  of  a  line  drawn  from  just  about  the  river  Kem  to 
the  Zimini  Hills — the  mean  annual  temperature  is  32°  Fahr.  The 
mean  midwinter  temperature  is  about  9°  Fahr. ;  so  even  down 
here,  you  see,  it  is  pretty  cold. 

The  shores  of  the  White  Sea  are  peopled  by  varying  tjrpes  of 
race,  and  by  mixtures  of  these.  No  doubt  the  original  inJtiabitants, 
possibly  of  both  coasts,  were  Finns.  And  then  it  seems  that  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  owing  to  the  oppressive  rule  of 
the  Varangian  princes,  the  Sclavonians  of  Novgorod  migrated 
to  the  Dwina  and  Petchora  districts  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Russians  were  there  in  the  eleventh  century.  As  representing 
the  Arctic  Mongol  type,  you  have  on  the  western  side  the  rein- 
deer Ijapps,  on  the  eastern  the  Samoyeds.  Like  all  these  tribes 
the  Lapps  are  essentially  a  migratory  people,  guided  in  their 
movements  chiefly  by  the  question  of  food  for  their  reindeer;  but 
there  is  a  large  and  apparently  permanent  settlement  of  them  on 
the  Arctic  Circle  itself,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bussian  Lapland. 

The  Samoyeds,  as  of  course  you  remember  from  Norden- 
skiold's  book,  are  a  people  of  very  remarkable  interest.  No  doubt 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  same  great  stem  as  the  Esquimaux,  and 
yet  are  said  to  be  quite  distinct,  not  only  in  their  primitive 
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customs,  but  even  in  the  elements  of  their  language,  from  even 
their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  northern  coast,  the  Ostiaks. 
The  reindeer  Lapps  and  the  Samoyeds  stand,  in  intelligence  and 
morale,  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  Esquimaux  group— -the  Lapps 
at  the  top,  the  Samoyeds  at  the  bottom.  You  can  imagine  how 
tantalising  it  is  for  me  to  be  so  near  this  interesting  people  and 
yet  to  be  prevented  by  want  of  time  from  studying  them 
properly,  for  the  great  autumnal  southward  migration  of  the 
Samoyeds  has  not  yet  set  in.  All  I  have  seen  have  been  a  few 
stragglers  and  a  little  colony  that  lies  just  outside  Archangel. 
These  latter  have  no  reindeer,  nor  any  other  desirable  possessions. 
Virtually  they  are  beggars,  yet  they  serve  to  show  something  of 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  they  represent.  They  are, 
as  one  would  expect,  small  in  stature.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen 
a  man  more  than,  say,  five  feet  two  in  height.  Their  faces  are 
very  flat,  and  they  have  the  slit-like  eyes  of  the  Mongol,  Often  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  any  eye  at  all,  but  simply  a  slit,  only 
just  not  closed  up.  The  specimens  here,  even  young  men  and 
girls,  suffer  much  from  blindness.  Whether  this  is  due  to  snow, 
or  whether  hereditary,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  their  eyes  turn 
white,  as  if  with  a  form  of  glaucoma.  In  person  and  in  habits 
they  are  dirty  in  the  extreme.  They  live  in  skin-covered  wig- 
wams, which  are  very  simply  made.  The  reindeer-skin,  with  the 
hair  outside,  is  stretched  over  poles,  at  the  apex  of  which  a  hole 
is  left — perhaps  for  escape  of  smoke,  though  I  saw  no  fires 
burning  in  any  of  the  wigwams.  Inside  is  a  confused  heap  of 
men,  women,  children,  skins,  food,  and  dogs — little  mongrel  dogs 
that  creep  about  round  your  calves  in  a  doubtful  kind  of  way. 

Every  spring,  about  May,  a  great  northward  migration  of  these 
people  takes  place.  It  is  then  that  they  scatter  themselves  about 
the  Petchora  and  Pustosersk  districts  and  along  the  Siberian 
coast,  many  of  them  passing  up  to  the  Yalmal  Peninsula  and 
Waigatz  Island,  where  are  their  places  of  sacrifice,  adorned  with 
skulls  of  polar  bears,  and  their  ancient  centres  of  religious  obser- 
vance. When  a  Samoyed  dies  he  is  buried,  and  with  him  is  left 
sometimes  his  sleigh  and  always  some  small  domestic  articles, 
such  as  food-vessels.  Nordenskiold  supposes  that  these  are  in- 
tended for  his  use  in  the  future  life.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  fancy 
we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  attribute  to  such  observances  a 
significance  they  do  not  possess.  The  custom  of  leaving  offerings 
at  the  grave  of  the  departed  is  a  very  universal  one,  and  need  not 
necessarily  imply  more  than  respect  and  regret. 
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The  Samoyeds  are  excellent  hunters  and  trappers,  and  the 
Kussian  fars  which  command  high  prices  in  our  shops  are  dis- 
posed of  by  them  to  the  small  traders  of  the  north  often  for  a 
little  vodJca^  or  a  few  old  iron  pots  or  meat-tins — ^the  things  of 
which  they  stand  most  in  need.  These  people  are  Christians  only 
in  name.  They  have  never  in  practice  given  up  their  old  religion, 
such  as  it  is.  They  carry  about  with  them  little  figures  as 
fetishes,  called  *  bolvans ; '  but  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  any  of  these. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  more  fortunate  next  year. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Samoyeds  are  great  seal  or  walrus 
hunters,  though  a  few  of  them  excel  in  this.  But  chiefly  it  is 
done  by  the  Norwegians,  the  Russians  of  the  coast,  and  the 
Karelians  of  the  district  which  bears  their  name.  So  much  has 
been  written  about  walrus-hunting  that,  as  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  it  myself,  I  will  leave  it  quite  alone.  But  you  may  like 
to  hear  a  little  about  the  seals.  The  principal  seals  taken  on 
these  coasts  are  the  Greenland  Seal  (JPhoca  Oreenlandica)  and,  less 
commonly,  the  Grey  Seal  {HalichcBi^s  gryphua).  The  young  of 
these  seals  are  born  on  the  floating  ice-floes  about  the  beginning 
of  February.  They  grow  very  rapidly,  and  when  about  a  month 
old  weigh  over  fifty  pounds.  Nearly  all  the  skins  in  the  markets 
and  stores  are  of  seals  about  this  age.  At  this  time  it  is  not 
diflScult  to  kill  them:  they  are  simply  stalked  on  the  ice  and 
clubbed,  or  sometimes  shot.  Should  they  slip  oflF  into  the  water 
they  would  be  lost  altogether ;  but  the  club  is  armed  at  one  end 
with  an  iron  shoe  and  carries  a  gaff  at  the  other.  All  these  skins 
come  io  England  to  be  tanned.  By  about  the  end  of  March  the 
seals  have  all  left  the  ice  for  the  water. 

The  chart  of  the  White  Sea  leaves  still  very  much  to  be  done. 
The  present  soundings  were  made  for  the  greater  part,  I  believe, 
in  1857,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  exactly  reliable.  And  the 
White  Sea  is  not  a  place  to  be  trifled  with.  It  is,  especially 
in  July,  subject  to  fearful  fogs.  At  one  point — between 
Sosnovets  Island  and  the  mainland,  where  poor  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  died — the  passage  is  extremely  narrow,  and  when  I 
passed  the  other  day  the  Hestley  Side^  a  cargo  steamer  from 
the  Humber  or  Tyne,  was  lying  there  a  wreck  of  about  a  fort- 
night old. 

Wherever  you  go  the  principal  productions  of  these  coasts — 
timber,  flax,  tar,  and  sealskins — are  much  in  evidence.  Timber, 
of  course,  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  White  Sea 
trade.    But  I  will  leave  this  till  my  next  letter. 
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Even  if  you  had  lost  your  exact  bearings  you  could  still  feel 
pretty  certain  when  you  were  entering  the  White  Sea,  because  of 
the  change  of  colour.  For  the  water,  that  has  been  of  the  deepest 
blue,  now  becomes  suddenly  green — ^because  the  White  Sea  is  a 
shallow  sea,  and  possibly  becoming  shallower.  The  soundings,  as 
laid  down,  are  very  imperfect ;  but  as  we  know  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  steadily  rising  (I  believe  as  much 
as  five  feet  in  a  hundred  years),  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  large 
proportion,  at  any  rate,  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  rising  also, 
tending  again  to  that  old  condition,  when  a  mighty  continent 
stretched  right  away  to  the  north-west.  This  sea  is  really  a  huge 
gulf;  and  as  it  is  free  from  the  influences  at  work  farther  north — 
the  current  induced  by  the  Gulf-stream  where  it  ends  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Norway,  the  waters  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  coast, 
and  other  agencies — it  is  locked  in  ice  proportionately  later  and 
freezes  earlier.  Ships  which  delay  their  departure  till  October  1 
lose  their  insurance  money,  so  great  are  the  risks.  Also,  long  after 
it  has  been  possible  in  the  early  summer  to  pass  to  and  fro,  even 
perhaps  to  Novaya  Zemblya,  the  ships  at  Archangel  are  locked  in  ice. 

There  is  a  great  jealousy  existing  on  the  part  of  the  Kussians 
against  the  Norwegians,  which  has  lately  much  increased.  You 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  rivalry,  for  with  the  Norwegians  the  Russians 
have  no  chance.  Company  after  company  has  been  formed  in 
Eussia  for  working  the  whale  fishery,  but  the  Russian  is  not  by 
nature  a  seaman  and  these  companies  have  always  failed.  Yet 
the  Norwegians  persist  in  this  enterprise  and  with  conspicuous 
success.  Now  the  Russian  Government,  which  always  has  dreams 
in  its  head  of  opening  up  Siberia,  has  planted  a  little  colony  on 
Novaya  Zemblya,  by  way  of  establishing  its  right  to  the  island, 
has  made  stringent  regulations  against  the  Norwegians  trespassing 
in  those  seas,  and  has  started  a  gunboat  to  protect  its  interests, 
which  gunboat  runs  up  to  Novaya  Zemblya  from  Archangel  three 
times  in  the  summer. 

Personally  I  have  not  much  faith  in  the  trade  with  the 
Yenisei  by  way  of  the  sea.  The  best  chance  (the  only  chance,  as 
I  believe)  for  the  development  of  Siberia  and  Arctic  Eussia  is 
railways.  At  present  you  can  only  get  from  Archangel  to  St. 
Petersburg  by  rivers  or  by  post.  When  a  railway  is  constructed 
to  St.  Petersburg,  when  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  a  fact,  and 
Archangel  and  the  Petchora  are  connected  with  it,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  in  my  view,  will  Siberian  trade  really  begin  to  move. 

(To  6c  ctmdxtded.^ 
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The  Unbidden  Guest. 

By  E.  W.  HoRNUNG,  Author  of  *  Tiny  Luttbell,' 
'A  Bride  from  the  Bush,'  &c. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

'MIRIAM'S     SONG.' 

ACCOEDINGrLY  Missy  reappeared  in  the  verandah  about  tea- 
time,  and  in  the  verandah  she  was  once  more  paralysed 
with  the  special  terror  that  was  hanging  over  her  from  hour  to 
hour  in  these  days.  An  unfamiliar  black  coat  had  its  back  to  the 
parlour  window  ;  it  was  only  when  Missy  discerned  an  equally  un- 
familiar red  face  at  the  other  side  of  the  table  that  she  remem- 
bered that  Christmas  visitors  had  been  expected  in  the  afternoon, 
and  reflected  that  these  must  be  they.  The  invited  guests 
were  two  ministers  connected  with  the  chapel  attended  by  the 
Teesdales,  and  the  red  face,  which  was  also  very  fat,  and  roofed 
over  with  a  thatch  of  very  white  hair,  rose  out  of  as  black  a  coat  as 
that  other  of  which  Missy  had  seen  the  back.  So  these  were 
clearly  the  ministers.     And  they  were  already  at  tea. 

As  soon  as  Missy  entered  the  parlour  she  recognised  the  person 
sitting  with  his  back  to  the  window.  He  had  lantern  jaws  hung 
with  black  whiskers,  and  a  very  long  but  not  so  very  clean-shaven 
upper  lip.  His  name  was  Appleton ;  he  was  the  local  minister;  and 
Missy  had  not  only  been  taken  to  hear  him  preach,  but  she  had  met 
him  personally,  and  made  an  impression,  judging  by  the  length  of 
time  the  minister's  hand  had  rested  upon  her  shoulder  on  that 
occasion.  He  greeted  her  now  in  a  very  complimentary  manner, 
and  with  many  seasonable  wishes,  which  received  the  echo  of 
an  echo  from  the  elder  reverend  visitor,  whom  Mrs.  Teesdale  made 
known  to  Missy  as  their  old  friend  Mr.  Crowdy. 

^  Mr.  Crowd^/  vided  MrSf  T.,  reproachfully,  *  c^me  all  the  ws^ 
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from  Williamtown  to  preach  our  Christmas  morning  sermon.     It 
was  a  beautiful  sermon,  if  ever  I  heard  one.' 

*  It  was  that/  put  in  David,  wagging  his  kind  old  head.  *  But 
you  should  have  told  Mr.  Crowdy,  my  dear,  how  Miriam  feels  our 
heat.  I  wouldn't  let  her  go  this  morning,  Mr.  Crowdy,  on  that 
account.     So  you  see  it's  me  that's  to  blame.' 

Mr.  Crowdy  looked  very  sorry  for  Miriam,  but  very  well 
pleased  with  himself  and  the  world.  Missy  was  shooting  glances 
of  gratitude  at  her  inde&tigable  old  champion.  Mr.  Crowdy 
began  to  eye  her  kindly  out  of  his  fat  red  face. 

*  So  your  name's  Miriam  ?  A  good  old-fashioned  Biblical 
name,  is  Miriam,'  he  said,  in  a  wheezy,  plethoric  voice.  ^  Singular 
thing,  too,  my  name's  Aaron ;  but  I'd  make  an  oldish  brother  for 
you,  young  lady,  hey  ? ' 

Miriam  laughed  without  understanding,  and  showed  this.  So 
Mr.  Teesdale  explained. 

<  Miriam,  my  dear,  was  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  you 
remember.' 

Missy  did  remember. 

*  Moses  and  Aaron  ?  Why,  of  course ! '  cried  she.  * "  Saya 
Moees  to  Aaron ! " ' 

The  quotation  was  not  meant  to  go  any  further ;  but  the 
white-haired  minister  asked  blandly,  *  Well,  what  did  he  say  ? ' 
So  bland,  indeed,  was  the  question  that  Missy  hummed  forth 
after  a  very  trifling  hesitation  a  slangy  ballad  the  heroes  of  which 
were  named  Moses  and  Aaron  respectively. 

There  was  a  short  but  perfect  silence,  during  which  Mrs. 
Teesdale  glared  at  Missy  and  her  husband  looked  pained.  Then 
the  old  minister  simply  remarked  that  he  saw  no  fun  in  profanity, 
and  John  William  (who  was  visibly  out  of  his  element)  felt 
frightfully  inclined  to  punch  Mr.  Crowdy's  white  head  for  him. 
But  the  Reverend  Mr.  Appleton  took  a  lighter  view  of  the  matter. 

'With  all  due  deference  to  our  dear  old  friend,'  said  this 
gentleman,  with  characteriKtic  unction,  *  I  must  say  that  I  am  of 
opinion  'e  is  labouring  under  a  slight  misconception.  Miss 
Miriam,  I  feel  sure,  was  not  alluding  to  any  Biblical  characters  at 
all,  but  to  two  typical  types  of  the  latter-day  Levite.  Miss 
Miriam  nods !     I  knew  that  I  was  right ! ' 

'  Then  I  was  wrong,'  said  Mr.  Crowdy,  cheerfully,  as  he  nodded 
to  Missy,  who  had  not  seriously  aggrieved  him ;  '  and  all's  well 
that  ends  well.' 

'Pfftr,  bear!'  cWmed  ip  Pavid,  thrakfull7,    'Mrs.  T.,  Mr. 
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Appleton's  cup's  off.  And  Mr.  Crowdy  hasn't  got  any  jam.  Or 
will  you  try  our  Christmas  cake  now,  Mr.  Crowdy  ?  My  dears,  my 
dears,  you're  treating  our  guests  very  shabbily ! ' 

'Some  of  them  puts  people  about  so — some  that  ought  to 
know  better,'  muttered  Mrs.  Teesdale  under  her  breath ;  but  after 
that  the  tea  closed  over  Missy's  latest  misdemeanour — if,  indeed, 
it  was  one  for  Missy — and  a  slightly  sticky  meal  went  as  smoothly 
as  could  be  expected  to  its  end. 

Then  Mr.  Appleton  said  grace,  and  Mr.  Crowdy,  pushing 
back  his  plate  and  his  chair,  exclaimed  in  an  oracular  wheeze, 
*  The  Hundred ! ' 

'  The  Old  'Undredth,'  explained  the  other,  getting  on  his  feet 
and  producing  a  tuning-fork.  He  was  the  musical  minister,  Mr. 
Appleton.  Nevertheless,  he  led  them  off  too  high  or  too  low,  and 
started  them  afresh  three  times,  before  they  were  all  standing 
round  that  tea-table  and  singing  in  unison  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
lines  per  minute,  the  five  verses,  which  between  them  occupied 
the  better  part  of  ten  minutes;  whereafter  Mr.  Crowdy  knelt 
them  all  down  with  their  elbows  among  the  tea-things,  and 
offered  up  a  prayer. 

Now  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  black  sheep  of  this  mob,  that 
had  no  business  to  be  in  this  mob  at  all,  displayed  no  sort  of  in- 
clination to  smile  at  these  grave  proceedings.  They  took 
MiEsy  completely  by  surprise;  but  they  failed  to  tickle  her 
sense  of  humour,  because  there  was  too  much  upon  the  conscience 
which  had  recently  been  bom  again  to  Missy's  soul.  On  the 
contrary,  the  hymn  touched  her  heart  and  the  prayer  made  it 
bleed ;  for  that  heart  was  become  like  a  foul  thing  cleaned  in 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  this  peaceful  homestead.  The  prayer  was 
very  long  and  did  not  justify  its  length.  It  comprised  no 
point,  no  sentence,  which  in  itself  could  have  stung  a  sinner  to 
the  quick.  But  through  her  fingers  Missy  could  see  the  bald  pate, 
the  drooping  eyelids,  and  the  reverent,  submissive  expression 
of  old  Mr.  Teesdale.  And  they  drew  the  blood.  The  girl  rose  from 
her  knees  with  one  thing  tight  in  her  mind.  This  was  the  fixed 
deternunation  to  undeceive  that  trustful  nature  without  further 
delay  than  was  necessary,  and  in  the  first  fashion  which  offered. 

A  sort  of  chance  came  almost  immediately ;  it  was  not  the 
best  sort,  but  Missy  had  grown  so  desperate  that  now  she  was 
all  for  running  up  her  true  piratical  colours  and  then  sheering 
off  before  a  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  So  she 
seized   the   opportunity  which  opcurred    'm  the  best  parlour,  to 
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wKich  the  party  adjourned  after  tea.  The  best  parlour  Was  very 
seldom  used.  It  had  the  fiisty  smell  of  all  best  parlours,  which 
never  are  for  common  use,  and  was  otherwise  too  much  of  a  museum 
of  albums,  antimacassars,  ornaments  and  footstools  to  be  a  very 
human  habitation  at  its  best.  Though  all  that  met  the  eye 
looked  clean,  there  was  a  strong  pervading  sense  of  the  dust  of 
decades ;  but  some  of  this  was  about  to  be  raised. 

In  the  passage  Mr.  Appleton  had  taken  Missy  most  affec- 
tionately by  the  arm,  and  had  whispered  of  Mr.  Crowdy,  who  was 
ahead,  *  A  grand  old  man,  and  ripe  for  'eaven ! '  But  as  they 
entered  the  best  parlour  he  was  complimenting  Missy  upon  her 
voice,  which  had  quite  altered  the  sound  of  the  late  hymn  from 
the  moment  when  John  William  fetched  and  handed  to  her  an  open 
hymn-book.  And  here  Mr.  Crowdy,  seating  himself  in  the  least 
uncomfortable  of  the  antimacassared  chairs,  had  his  say  also. 

*  /  like  your  voice  too,'  the  florid  old  minister  observed,  cock- 
ing a  fat  eye  at  Miriam.  *  But  it  is  only  natural  that  any  young 
lady  of  your  name  should  be  musical.  Surely  you  remember  ? 
"  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances — "  and  so  forth.  Exodus  fifteenth.  I  suppose  you 
can*t  play  upon  the  timbrel,  hey,  Miss  Miriam  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Missy ;  *  but  I  can  dance.' 

'  Hum  !  And  sing  ?  What  I  mean  is,  young  lady,  do  you 
only  sing  hymns  ? ' 

Missy  kept  her  countenance. 

'  I  have  sung  songs  as  well,'  she  ventured  to  assert. 

'  Then  give  us  one  now.  Missy,'  cried  old  Teesdale.  *  That's 
what  Mr.  Crowdy  wants,  and  so  do  we  all.' 

*  Something  lively  ? '  suggested  Missy,  looking  doubtfully  at 
the  red-faced  minister. 

*  Lively  ?  To  be  sure,'  replied  IMr.  Crowdy.  *  Christmas  Day, 
young  lady,  is  not  like  a  Sunday  unless  it  happens  to  fall  on  one, 
which  I'm  glad  it  hasn't  this  year.  Make  it  as  lively  as  con- 
venient. I  like  to  be  livened  up ! '  And  the  old  man  rubbed  his 
podgy  hands  and  leant  forward  in  the  least  uncomfortable 
chair. 

*  And  shall  I  give  you  a  dance  too  ? ' 

'  A  dance,  by  all  means,  if  you  dance  alone.  I  understand 
that  such  dancing  has  become  quite  the  rage  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  at  Home.  And  a  very  good  thing  too,  if  it  puts  a  stop  to 
that  dancing  two  together,  which  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
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the  Lord.  But  a  dance  by  yourself — ^by  all  manner  of  means  I ' 
cried  Mr.  Growdy,  snatching  off  his  spectacles  and  breathing  upon 
the  lenses. 

'  But  I  should  require  an  accompaniment.' 

'Nothing  easier.  My  friend  Appleton  can  accompany  any- 
thing that  is  hummed  over  to  him  twice.    Can't  you,  Appleton  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Crowdy,'  replied  the  younger  man,  in  an  injured  voice, 
as  he  looked  askance  at  a  little  old  piano  with  its  back  to  the 
wall,  and  still  more  hopelessly  at  a  music-stool  from  which  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  see  the  performance;  'Mr. 
Crowdy,  I. do  call  this  unfair!     I — I ' 

'  You — ^you — I  know  you,  sir ! '  cried  the  aged  divine,  with 
unmerciful  good-humour.  '  Haven't  I  heard  you  do  as  much  at 
your  own  teas  ?  &et  up  at  once,  sir,  and  don't  shame  our  cloth 
by  disobliging  a  young  lady  who  is  offering  to  sing  to  us  in  the 
latest  style  from  England  ! ' 

*  I'm  not  offering,  mind!  *  said  Missy  a  little  sharply.  *  StiU, 
I'm  on  to  do  my  best.  Come  over  here,  Mr.  Appleton,  and  111 
hum  it  quite  quietly  in  your  ear.     It  goes  something  like  this.' 

That  conquered  Appleton ;  but  the  Teesdales,  while  leaving 
the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  Missy  and  of  the  venerable  Mr. 
Crowdy,  who  wanted  to  hear  her  sing,  had  thrown  in  words  here 
and  there  in  favour  of  the  performance  and  of  Mr.  Appleton's  part 
in  it ;  all  except  Mrs.  T.,  who  was  determined  to  have  no  voice 
in  a  matter  of  which  she  hoped  to  disapprove,  and  who  showed 
her  determination  by  an  even  more  unsympathetic  cast  of  counte- 
nance than  was  usual  with  her  wherever  Missy  was  concerned. 
Mrs.  T.  was  seated  upon  a  hard  sofa  by  her  husband's  side, 
Arabella  on  a  low  footstool,  John  William  by  the  window,  and 
the  two  ministers  we  know  where.  The  one  at  the  piano  seemed 
to  have  got  his  teeth  into  a  banjo  accompaniment  which  would 
have  sounded  very  wonderfully  like  a  banjo  on  that  little  old 
tin-pot  piano  if  he  had  thumped  not  quite  so  hard ;  but  now 
Missy  was  posing  in  front  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  all  eyes  but  the 
unlucky  accompanist's  were  covering  her  eagerly. 

*  Now  you're  all  right,  Mr.  Appleton.  You  keep  on  like  that, 
and  I'll  nip  in  when  I'm  ready.  If  I  stop  and  do  a  spout  between 
the  verses  you  can  stop  too,  only  don't  forget  to  weigh  in  with 
the  chorus.  But  when  I  dance,  you  keep  oh.  See  ?  That  '11  be 
all  right,  then.    Ahem ! ' 

Missy  had  spoken  behind  her  hand  in  a  stage  whisper ;  now 
she  turned  to  her  audience  and  struck  an  attitude  that  made 
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them  gtare.  The  smile  upon  her  face  opened  their  eyes  still 
wider — ^it  "was  so  brazen,  so  insinuating,  and  yet  so  terribly  arti- 
ficial. And  with  that  smile  she  began  to  dance,  very  slowly  and 
rhythmically,  plucking  at  her  dress  and  showing  her  ankles,  while 
Appleton  thumped  carefully  on,  little  knowing  what  he  was 
missing.  And  when  it  seemed  as  though  no  song  was  coming 
the  song  began.  But  the  dance  went  on  through  all,  being  highly 
appropriate,  in  fact,  to  the  song,  which  at  any  rate  must  have 
amply  satisfied  Mr.  Crowdy's  craving  for  something  lively.  The 
two  first  verses  and  the  chorus  seemed  to  have  a  stunning  effect 
on  the  astonished  audience ;  at  any  rate  up  to  this  point  matters 
had  proceeded  without  audible  let  or  hindrance.  But  it  appeared 
that  at  the  psychological  moment  now  reached  by  the  narrator  the 
hero  of  the  song  had  regained  the  command  of  his  tongue,  and  the 
use  he  made  of  it  was  represented  by  Missy  in  so  voluble  and 
violent  a  harangue,  couched  in  such  exceedingly  strong  language, 
and  all  hurled  so  pointedly  at  the  heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teesdale 
on  the  sofa  opposite  the  fibreplace,  that  an  inevitable  interruption 
now  occurred. 

*  It's  quite  disgusting !  I  won't  allow  such  language  in  my 
house.  Stop  at  once ! '  cried  Mrs.  T.  half  rising ;  but  Missy's 
voice  was  louder ;  while  old  David  stretched  an  arm  in  front  of  his 
wife  and  fenced  her  to  the  sofa. 

'  Sit  still,  my  dear,  and  don't  be  foolish,'  said  he,  quite  firmly. 
*  Can't  you  see  that  it's  part  of  the  song,  and  only  in  fun  ? ' 

*  Only  in  fim ! '  echoed  Missy,  whose  speaking  voice  had  risen 
to  a  hoarse  scream,  and  then  broke  out  again  into  an  almost 
imintelligible  spoken  patter  leading  up  again  to  the  chorus. 

Now  not  one  of  them  guessed  that  this  was  the  end  of  the 
song.  They  had  made  up  their  minds  to  more  and  worse,  and 
they  got  it  in  Missy's  final  dance.  She  was  wearing  a  dark  blue 
skirt  of  some  thin  material.  Already  there  had  been  glimpses  of 
a  white  underskirt  and  a  pair  of  crimson  ankles,  but  now  there 
were  further  and  fuller  views.  John  William  and  Arabella  had 
been  curiously  and  painfully  fascinated  from  the  beginning. 
Their  father  was  still  barring  their  mother  to  the  sofa  with  an 
outstretched  arm.  The  poor  old  minister  sat  forward  in  his  chair 
with  his  eyes  protruding  from  his  head.  His  junior,  who  was 
still  thumping  the  old  piano  as  though  his  life  depended  upon  it, 
was  the  one  person  present  who  saw  nothing  of  what  was  going 
on ;  and  he  suspected  nothing  amiss ;  he  had  been  too  busy  with 
his  notes  to  attend  even  to  the  words.     Every  other  eye  was  fixed 
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upon  the  dancing  girl ;  every  other  forehead  was  wet  with  a  cold 
perspiration.  But  Mr.  Appleton  was  so  far  unconsciously  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  proceedings  that  he  was  now  playing  that 
banjo  accompaniment  at  about  double  his  rate  of  starting.  And 
the  ornaments  were  rattling  on  mantelpiece  and  table  and 
bracket,  and  a  small  vase  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  fender — ^Missy 
had  brought  it  down  with  the  toe  of  one  high-heeled  shoe.  Then 
with  a  whoop  she  was  at  the  door.  The  door  was  flung  open. 
There  was  a  flutter  of  white  and  a  flare  of  crimson,  neither  quite 
in  the  room  nor  precisely  in  the  passage.  The  door  was  slammed, 
and  the  girl  gone. 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  the  first  to  rise.  His  face  was  very  pale  and 
agitated.  He  crossed  the  room  and  laid  a  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  ]\Ir.  Appleton,  who  was  still  pounding  with  all  his  heart  at  the 
old  piano.  Appleton  stopped  and  revolved  on  the  music-stool 
with  a  face  of  very  comical  ignorance  and  amazement.  Mr.  Tees- 
dale  went  on  to  the  door  and  turned  the  handle.  It  did  not 
open.     The  key  had  been  turned  upon  the  outer  side. 


CHAPTER  XIU. 

ON    THE    VERANDAH. 


Night  had  &llen,  and  Mr.  Teesdale  had  the  homestead  all  to  him- 
self. Arabella  and  her  mother  had  accompanied  the  ministers  to 
evening  worship  in  the  township  chapel.  John  William  was  busy 
with  the  milking.  As  for  Missy,  she  had  disappeared,  as  well  she 
might,  after  her  outrageous  performance  in  the  best  parlour. 
And  Mr.  Teesdale  was  beginning  to  wonder  whether  they  were 
ever  to  see  her  again ;  and  if  never,  then  what  sort  of  report 
could  he  send  his  old  friend  now  ? 

He  did  not  know.  Her  last  prank  was  also  incomparably  her 
worst,  it  had  stunned  poor  David,  and  it  left  him  unable  to  think 
coherently  of  Missy  any  longer.  Yet  her  own  father  had  warned  him 
that  Miriam  was  a  very  modern  type  of  young  woman ;  had  hinted 
at  the  possibility  of  her  startling  simple  folks.  Then  again,  David, 
who  took  his  newspaper  very  seriously  indeed,  had  his  own  opinion 
of  modem  society  in  England  and  elsewhere.  And  if,  as  he  believed, 
Missy  was  a  specimen  of  that  society,  then  it  was  not  right  to  be 
hard  upon  the  specimen.  Had  not  he  gathered  long  ago  from 
the  newspapers  that  the  music-hall  song  and  dance  had  found 
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their  way  into  smart  London  drawing-rooms  ?  Now  that  he  had 
heard  that  song,  and  seen  that  dance,  were  they  much  worse  than 
he  had  been  led  to  suppose  ?  If  so,  then  society  was  even  blacker 
than  it  was  painted,  that  was  all.  The  individual  in  any  case  was 
not  to  blame,  but  least  of  all  in  this  case,  where  the  individual 
had  shown  nothing  but  kindness  to  an  uninteresting  old  man, 
quite  aside  and  apart  from  her  position  in  the  old  man's  house  as 
the  child  of  his  earliest  friend. 

And  yet — and  yet — he  would  do  something  to  blot  this  last 
lurid  scene  out  of  his  mind.  There  was  nothing  he  would  not 
do,  if  only  he  could  do  that.  Yet  this  only  showed  him  the 
narrowness  of  his  own  mind.  That,  after  all,  was  half  the  trouble. 
Here  at  the  antipodes,  in  an  overlooked  corner  that  had  missed 
development  with  the  colony,  just  as  Mr.  Teesdale  himself  had 
missed  it:  here  all  minds  must  be  narrow.  But  theirs  at  the 
farm  were  perhaps  narrower  than  most;  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  been  so  shocked  at  Missy ;  at  all  events  they  would 
not  have  shown  their  feelings,  as  they  evidently  must  have  shown 
them  to  have  driven  poor  Missy  off  the  premises,  as  they  had 
apparently  done. 

Mr.  Teesdale  became  greatly  depressed  as  he  made  these 
reflections,  and  gradually  got  as  much  of  the  blame  on  to  his  own 
shoulders  as  one  man  could  carry.  It  was  very  dark.  He  was 
sitting  out  on  the  verandah  and  smoking  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to 
enjoy  a  pipe  properly,  even  if  David  could  have  enjoyed  anything 
just  then.  He  was  sitting  in  one  of  those  wooden  chairs  in  which 
he  had  so  often  sat  of  late  while  Missy  read  to  him,  and  one  hand 
rested  mournfully  upon  the  seat  of  the  empty  chair  at  his  side. 
Not  that  he  as  yet  really  dreaded  never  seeing  Missy  again.  He 
was  keeping  a  look-out  for  her  all  the  time.  Sooner  or  later 
she  was  bound  to  come  back. 

She  had  come  back  already,  but  it  was  so  dark  that  David 
never  saw  her  until  he  was  putting  a  light  to  his  second  pipe. 
Then  the  face  of  Missy,  with  her  red  hair  tousled,  came  out  of  the 
night  beyond  the  verandah  with  startling  vividness,  and  it  was  the 
most  defiant  face  that  ever  David  Teesdale  had  beheld. 

*  Missy,'  cried  he,  *  is  that  you  ?  ' 

He  dropped  the  match  and  Missy's  face  was  gone. 

*  Yes,  it's  me/  said  her  voice,  in  such  a  tone  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  face. 

*  Then  come  in,  child,  come  in,'  said  David  joyfully,  pushing 
back  his  chair  as  he  rose.  '  I'm  that  glad  you've  come  back,  you 
can't  think ! ' 
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'  But  I  haven't  come  back — that's  just  it/  answered  the  defiant 
voice  out  of  the  night. 

'  Then  I'm  going  to  fetch  you  back,  Missj.     I'm  going ^ 

'  You  stop  in  that  verandah.  If  you  come  out  I'll  ti^ke  to  my 
heels  and  you'll  never  see  me  again — ^never !  Now  look  here,  Mr. 
Teesdale,  haven't  I  sickened  you  this  time  ?  * 

'  Done  what,  Missy  ? '  asked  David,  uneasily,  firom  the  verandah. 
He  could  see  her  outline  now. 

*  Sickened  you.  I  should  have  thought  I'd  sickened  you  just 
about  enough  this  trip,  if  you'd  asked  me.  I  should  have  said 
I'd  choked  you  ofiF  for  good  and  all.' 

*  You  know  you've  done  no  such  thing,  Missy.  What  nonsense 
the  child  will  talk ! ' 

*  What !     I  didn't  sicken  you  this  afternoon  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  Didn't  disgust  you,  if  you  like  that  better? ' 
'No.' 

'  Didn't  make  you  perspire,  the  whole  lot  of  you  ? ' 

*  Of  course  you  didn't,  Missy.  How  you  talk  I  You  amused 
us  a  good  deal,  and  you  surprised  us,  too,  a  bit ;  but  that  was  alL' 

*  Oh  !  So  that  was  all,  was  it  ?  So  I  only  surprised  you  a  bit  ? 
I  suppose  you  don't  happen  to  know  whether  it  was  a  big 
bit,  eh?' 

But  David  now  decided  that  the  time  was  come  for  firmness. 

*  Listen  to  me.  Missy ;  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  more  to 
say  to  you  unless  you  come  inside  at  once ! ' 

*  But  what  if  I'm  not  never  coming  inside — never  no  more  ? ' 
There  was  that  within  the  words  which  made  David  pause  to 

consider.    At  length  he  said  : 

*  Very  well,  then,  come  into  the  verandah  and  we'll  have  a 
sensible  talk  here,  and  I  won't  force  you  into  the  house ;  though 
where  else  you're  to  go  I  don't  quite  see.  However,  come  here, 
and  I  won't  insist  on  your  coming  a  step  further,* 

*  Honour  bright  ?  ' 

*  Of  course.' 

*  Hope  to  die?' 

*  I  don't  understand  you,  Missy ;  but  I  meant  what  I  said.' 

'  Then  I'm  coming.  One  moment,  though !  Is  anybody 
about  ?    Is  Mrs.  Teesdale  in  the  house  ? ' 

*  No,  she's  gone  to  chapel.  So  has  Arabella,  and  John  William's 
milking.  They'll  none  of  'em  be  back  just  yet.  Ah,  that's 
better,  my  dear  girl,  that's  better ! ' 
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Missy  was  back  in  her  old  wooden  chair.  Mr.  Teesdale  sat 
down  again  in  its  fellow  and  pnt  his  hand  affectionately  upon  the 
girl's  shoulder. 

'  So  you  mean  to  tell  me  your  hairs  didn't  stand  on  end ! ' 
said  Missy,  in  a  little  whisper  that  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
fascinating  just  then. 

*I  haven't  got  much  to  boast  of,'  answered  the  old  man 
cheerily;  'but  what  hair  I  have  didn't  do  any  such  thing, 
Missy.' 

*  Now  just  you  think  what  you're  saying,'  pursued  the  girl, 
with  an  air  as  of  counsel  cautioning  a  witness.  *  You  tell  me  I 
neither  sickened  you,  nor  disgusted  you,  nor  choked  you  ofif  for 
good  and  all  with  that  song  and  dance  I  gave  you  this  afternoon. 
Your  hairs  didn't  stand  on  end,  and  I.  didn't  even  make  you  per- 
spire— so  you  say !     But  do  you  really  mean  me  to  believe  you  ? ' 

*  Why,  bless  the  child  !     To  be  sure — to  be  sure ! ' 

*  Then,  Mr.  Teesdale,  I  must  ask  you  whether  you're  in  the 
habit  of  telling  lies.' 

David  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  very  promptly  indeed,  but 
kept  it  open  without  answering  at  all  at  the  moment.  He  had 
remembered  something  that  sent  his  left  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
their  own  accord  into  an  empty  waistcoat  pocket.  *  No,'  said  he 
presently  with  a  sigh,  '  I'm  not  exactly  in  the  habit  of  saying  what 
isn't  true.' 

*  But  you  do  it  sometimes  ? ' 

*  I  have  done  it,  God  forgive  me  !     But  who  has  not  ? ' 

*  Not  me,'  cried  Missy  candidly.  *  There's  not  a  bigger  liar 
in  this  world  than  me  !  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  that  directly. 
I'm  so  glad  you've  told  a  lie  or  two  yourself — it  gives  me 
such  a  leg-up — though  I  never  should  have  thought  it  of  you, 
Mr.  Teesdale.  I've  told  hundreds  since  I've  known  you.  Have 
you  told  any  since  you've  known  me  ? ' 

The  question  was  asked  with  all  the  inquisitive  sympathy  of 
one  discovering  a  comrade  in  sin.  *I  mean  not  counting  the 
ones  you've  just  been  telling  me,'  added  Missy  when  she  got  no 
answer,  *  about  your  not  being  shocked,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.' 

'  That  was  no  falsehood,  IMissy ;  that  was  the  truth.' 

*  All  right,  then,  we'll  pass  that.  Have  you  told  any  other 
lies  since  I've  been  here  ?  Just  whisper,  and  I  promise  I  won't 
let  on.    I  do  so  want  to  know.' 

'  But  why,  my  dear — but  why  ? ' 
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*  Because  it'll  be  ever  so  much  easier  for  me  to  make  my  con- 
fession when  you've  made  yours/ 

*  Your  confession !  What  can  you  have  to  confess,  Missy  ? ' 
The  old  man  chuckled  as  he  patted  her  hand. 

'More  than  you're  prepared  for.  But  you  must  fire  first. 
Have  you  or  have  you  not  told  a  wicked  story  since  I've  been 
staying  here  ? ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  cleared  his  throat  and  sat  upright  in  his  chair. 

*  Missy,'  said  he  solemnly,  *  the  only  untruth  I  can  remember 
telling  in  all  my  life,  I  have  told  since  you  have  been  with  us  ; 
and  I've  told  it  over  and  over  again.  Heaven  knows  why  I  admit 
this  much  to  you !  I  suppose  there's  something  in  you,  my  dear, 
that  makes  me  say  more  than  ever  I  mean  to  say.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  say  another  word  about  this — that's  flat.' 

'&ood  Lord!'  murmured  Missy.  *And  you've  told  it  over 
and  over  and  over  again!  Oh,  do  tell  me,'  she  whispered 
coaxingly ;  '  you  might.' 

*  My  dear,  I've  told  you  too  much  already.'  And  old  Teesdale 
would  have  risen  and  paced  the  verandah,  but  a  pair  of  strong 
arms  restrained  him.  They  were  Missy's  arms  thrown  round  his 
neck,  and  the  old  man  was  content  to  sit  still. 

*  Tell  me  one  thing,'  she  wheedled  softly :  '  had  it  anything 
to  do  with  me — that  wicked  story  you've  told  so  often  ? ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  silent. 

'Then  it  had  something  to  do  with  me.  Let  me  think. 
Had  it  anything — to  do  with — ^your  watch  ?  .  .  .  Then  it  had ! 
And  anything  to  do  with  that  twenty  pounds  you  sent  me  to  the 
post  office  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  it  had !  You  pawned  that  watch  to  get  me 
that  money.  You  said  you  had  left  it  mending.  I've  heard  you  say 
so  a  dozen  times.  So  this  is  the  lie  you  meant  you'd  told  over  and 
over  again.  And  all  for  me  !  Oh,  Mr.  Teesdale,  I  am  so  sorry — 
I  am — so — sorry.' 

She  had  broken  down  and  was  sobbing  bitterly  on  his  shoulder. 
The  old  man  stroked  her  head. 

*You  needn't  take  it  so  to  heart,  Missy  dear.  Nay, 
come !  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  Because  it  wasn't  all  for  you, 
Missy.  I  hardly  knew  you  then.  Nay,  honey,  it  was  all  for  your 
dear  father — no  one  else.' 

The  effect  of  this  distinction,  made  with  a  very  touching  sort 
of  pride,  was  to  withdraw  Missy's  arms  very  suddenly  from  the 
old  man's  neck,  and  to  leave  her  sitting  and  trembling  as  far  away 
from  him  as  possible,  though  still  in  her  chair.     Her  moment  was 
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come ;  but  her  nerve  and  her  courage,  her  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness of  purpose,  where  were  they  now  ? 

She  braced  herself  together  with  a  powerful  efiFort.  Hours 
ago  she  had  resolved,  under  influences  that  may  be  remembered, 
to  undeceive  the  too  trustful  old  man  now  at  her  side.  To  that 
resolve  she  still  adhered ;  but  as  it  had  since  become  evident 
that  nothing  she  could  possibly  do  would  lead  him  to  suspect  the 
truth,  there  was  now  no  way  for  her  but  the  hardest  way  of  all — 
that  of  a  full  and  clean  confession.  Her  teeth  were  chattering 
when  she  began,  but  Mr.  Teesdale  understood  her  to  say : 

*  Before  you  told  your  lie  I  had  told  you  a  dozen — I  spoke 
hardly  a  word  of  truth  all  the  way  into  Melbourne  that  day. 
But  there  was  one  great,  big,  tremendous  lie  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  rest.  And  can't  you  guess  what  that  was  ?  You  must 
guess — I  can  never  tell  you — I  couldn't  get  it  out.' 

Mr.  Teesdale  was  very  silent.  '  Yes,  I  think  I  can  guess,'  he 
said  at  last,  and  sadly  enough. 

*  Then  what  was  it  ? '  exclaimed  Missy  in  an  eager  whisper. 
She  was  shivering  with  excitement. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  it  was  to  do  with  them  friends 
you  had  to  meet  at  the  theatre.  You  might  have  trusted  me  a  bit 
more.  Missy !     I  shouldn't  have  thought  so  much  of  it,  after  all.' 

^Ofwhat?' 

*  Why,  of  your  going  to  the  theatre  alone.  Wasn't  that  it, 
Missy  ? ' 

The  girl  moaned.  '  Oh,  no — no  !  It  was  something  ever  so 
much  worse  than  that.' 

*  Then  you  weren't  stopping  with  friends  at  all.  Was  that 
it  ?     Yes,  you  were  staying  all  by  yourself  at  one  of  the  hotels.' 

*  No — no — no.  It  was  ever  so  much  worse  than  that  too. 
That  was  one  of  the  lies  I  told  you,  but  it  was  nothing  like  the 
one  I  mean.' 

*  Missy,'  old  David  said  gravely,  *  I  don't  want  to  know  what 
you  mean.  I  don't  indeed  !  I'd  far  rather  know  nothing  at  all 
about  it.' 

'  But  you  must  know ! '  cried  Missy  in  desperation. 

*  Why  must  I  ?  ' 

*  Because  this  has  gone  on  far  too  long.  And  I  never  meant 
it  to  go  on  at  all.  No,  I  give  you  my  oath  I  only  meant  to 
have  a  lark  in  the  beginning — to  have  a  lark  and  be  done  with 
it !  Anyhow  I  can't  keep  it  up  any  longer;  that's  all  about  it, 
and — but  surely  you  can  guess  now,  Mr.  Teesdale,  can't  you  ? ' 
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Again  the  old  man  was  long  in  answering.  '  Yes,'  he  ex- 
claimed at  length,  and  with  such  conviction  in  his  voice  that 
Missy  grasped  her  chair-anns  tight  and  sat  holding  her  breath. 
'  Yes,  I  do  see  now.  You  borrowed  that  money  not  because  yon 
really  needed  it,  but  because ' 

The  girl's  groans  stopped  him.  *To  think  that  you  can't 
guess,'  she  wailed,  '  though  I've  as  good  as  told  you  in  so  many 
words ! ' 

*No,  I  can't  guess,'  answered  David  decisively.  *  What's 
more,  I  don't  want  to.  So  I  give  it  up.  Hush,  Missy,  not 
another  word  !  I  won't  have  it !  I'll  put  my  fingers  in  my  ears 
if  you  will  persist.  I  don't  care  whether  it's  true  or  whether 
it  isn't,  I'm  not  going  to  sit  here  and  listen  to  you  pitching 
into  yourself  when — ^when ' 

*  When  what?' 

*  Why,  when  I've  grown  that  fond  of  you,  my  dear ! ' 

'  And  are  you  fond  of  me  ? '  said  Missy,  in  a  softened  voice 
that  quivered  badly.  She  put  her  arms  once  more  round  the 
old  man's  neck,  and  let  her  tousled  head  rest  again  upon  his 
shoulder.     *  Are  you  really  so  fond  of  me  as  all  that  ? ' 

*  My  dear,  we  all  are.    You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.' 
INIissy  made  one  important  exception  in  her  own  mind,  but  not 

aloud.  Kind,  worn  fingers  were  now  busy  with  her  hair,  now 
patting  her  shoulder  tenderly ;  and  in  all  her  poor  life  Missy  had 
never  known  a  father  or  a  father's  love.  Even  with  the  will  she 
could  not  have  spoken  for  some  minutes.  '\Mien  she  did  speak 
next  it  was  to  echo  the  old  man's  last  words : 

*  Yes,  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do.  And  I  know  how  it 
hurts  !  But  tell  me,  can  you  possibly  be  as  fond  of  me  after  this 
afternoon  ? ' 

'  /  can,'  said  old  Teesdale.  *  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
Maybe  I  think  more  of  you  than  anyone  else  does ;  I've  seen  more 
of  you,  and  had  more  of  your  kindness.  Nothing  could  make  me 
forget  that,  Missy — how  you've  sat  with  me,  and  walked  with  me, 
and  read  to  me,  and  taken  notice  of  the  old  man,  no  matter  who 
else  was  by  or  who  wasn't.  No,  I  could  never  forget  all  that,  my 
dear ;  nothing  that  you  could  do  could  make  me  forget  one  half 
of  that!' 

*  And  nothing  that  I  have  done  ? ' 

*  Still  less  anything  that  you  have  done.' 

*  But  if  you  found  out  that  I'd  been  deceiving  you  all  along, 
an(i  pbtained  every  mortal  thing  o»  false  pretences,  ^d  tak^ 
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the  meanest  advantage  of  your  kindness — surely  that  would  wipe 
out  any  little  good  turns  which  anybody  would  have  done  you  ? 
Of  course  it  would ! ' 

*  It  might.  But  anybody  wouldn't  have  done  'em — anybody 
wouldn't,'  the  old  man  said,  leaving  a  kiss  upon  the  hair  between 
his  fingers.  *  At  all  events,  Missy,  there's  one  thing  that  nothing 
could  blot  out ;  for  whatever  you  did,  you'd  still  be  your  dear 
father's  daughter ! ' 

Very  slowly  and  deliberately,  Missy  unwound  her  arms  and 
lifted  her  head,  and  got  out  of  the  chair,  and  stood  to  her  full 
height  in  the  dark  verandah. 

*  That's  just  it,'  she  said  calmly,  distinctly.  *  That's  just  what 
I  was  coming  to.' 

But  Mr.  Teesdale  had  also  risen,  and  he  was  not  listening  to 
Missy.  For  footsteps  were  drawing  near  through  the  grass — 
footsteps  and  the  rustle  of  stifiF  Sunday  gowns,  and  the  creaking 
of  comfortless  Sunday  boots — and  a  harsh  voice  was  crying  more 
harshly  than  was  even  its  wont : 

*  Is  that  you,  David  ?  And  is  that  Miriam  beside  you  ?  And 
how  dare  she  come  back  and  show  her  face,  I  wonder  ?  Ay,  that's 
what  I  want  to  know ! ' 

David  ran  to  meet  and  expostulate  with  his  harder  half.  It 
was  seldom  that  he  even  tried  to  quell  that  outspoken  tongue ; 
but  now  he  both  tried  and  succeeded,  though  Missy  in  the 
verandah  could  not  hear  by  how  much  artifice  or  in  what  words. 
In  another  minute,  however,  Mr.  Teesdale  was  again  at  her  side, 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  went  past  them  and  into  the  house 
without  further  parley. 

These  few  words  were  then  exchanged  in  the  verandah  : 

*  Missy,  she  didn't  mean  it.  You'll  hear  no  more  about  it — 
not  a  word  from  anybody.' 

*  I  deserve  to,  nevertheless.' 

*  So  you'll  come  in,  won't  you,  and  have  your  supper  like  a 
dear  good  girl  ? ' 

*  Ah,  yes,  I'll  come  in  now.' 

*  I  was  so  afraid — Mrs.  T.  is  that  hasty  and  plain-spoken — that 
what  she  said  might  make  you  say  you'd  never  come  into  our 
house  any  more.' 

'  Not  it,'  said  Missy  with  a  laugh.  *  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
to  have  the  very  opposite  effect  upon  you.     Come  on  in ! ' 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

A  BOLT  FROM   THE  BLUE. 

Mb.  Teesdale  sat  at  his  end  of  the  old  green  tablecloth,  reading 
a  singularly  unseasonable  communication  from  that  middle-man 
who  bought  the  milk  but  was  never  in  a  position  to  pay  for  it. 
The  time  was  half-past  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  Boxing  Day, 
and  the  daily  delivery  of  letters  had  just  taken  place.  It  was 
naturally  a  little  later  than  usual,  but  Mr.  Teesdale  wished  with 
all  his  heart  that  there  had  been  no  delivery  at  all.  At  length 
he  raised  a  tired  face  from  his  bad  news,  and  let  his  eyes  rest 
for  the  comfort  of  his  spirit  upon  the  red  head  and  fringe  of  his 
solitary  companion  in  the  parlour.  Missy  was  seated  on  the  sofa, 
and  all  of  her  but  the  top  of  her  head  and  the  bottom  of  her 
dress,  with  a  finger  or  two  of  each  hand,  was  hidden  behind  the 
Argv^  newspaper.  Missy  always  liked  to  see  the  Argua  as  soon 
as  it  came,  though  by  that  time  it  was  never  less  than  a  day  old, 
because  Mr.  Teesdale  had  it  from  a  friend  when  the  friend  was 
done  with  it.  This  morning,  as  usual,  he  had  handed  it  to  the  girl 
before  opening  his  letters.  He  now  sat  staring  absently  at  the 
girl's  hair,  and  was  therefore  somewhat  slow  to  notice  that  the 
narrow  strip  of  forehead  under  the  fringe  was  gone  so  white  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  paper  ended  and  forehead  began.  No 
sooner  had  David  seen  this,  however,  than  he  saw  also  the  paper 
jumping  up  and  down  in  the  girl's  grasp;  whereupon  the  un- 
pleasant letter  in  his  own  hands  went  straightway  out  of  his 
head. 

*  Missy,'  he  cried,  *  what's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  What  have 
you  seen  ? ' 

^lissy  dashed  down  the  paper  and  was  on  her  feet  in  an 
instant.  There  was  extraordinary  spirit  in  the  action,  and  her 
eyes  were  very  bright. 

'  What  have  I  seen  ? '  she  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
excitement  rather  than  concern.  '  Nothing ;  that  is,  nothing  that 
could  interest  any  of  you ;  only  something  about  a  friend  of 
mine.' 

Yet  she  bounced  out  of  the  room  without  another  word,  and 
forthwith  went  in  search  of  Arabella. 

She  found  her  in  the  dairy,  which  was  half  under  the  ground, 
and  wholly  out  of  the  way. 
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^Arabella/  she  cried  wildly,  'put  down  that  bowl  and  shake 
hands.    We're  safe ! ' 

Now,  Arabella  was  not  a  person  of  quick  perceptions.  She  was 
imaginative,  she  was  inquisitive,  she  had  a  romantic  side  which 
had  very  nearly  been  the  ruin  of  her  at  the  responsible  age  of 
thirty-two.  Like  the  parent  whom  she  so  strongly  resembled 
in  her  undisceming  nature  and  easy-going  temperament,  she  was 
sufficiently  credulous,  weak,  and  unwise  in  her  generation.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  was  by  no  means  without  her  &ther's  merits. 
She  had  the  same  talent  for  affection,  the  same  positive  genius 
for  uncommon  gratitude.  She  could  never  make  light  of  a  good 
turn,  not  even  in  her  own  mind ;  nor  out  of  her  own  mouth  could 
she  make  too  much  of  one.  In  the  &mily  circle  she  had  been 
very  silent  and  subdued  during  these  last  days,  but  to  Missy  in 
private  she  had  opened  a  contrite  and  a  very  grateful  heart  more 
times  than  the  other  had  liked  to  listen.  Vague  doubts  and 
suspicions  of  Missy  she  had  entertained  in  the  beginning ;  she 
might  have  them  still ;  nay,  they  might  well  be  stronger  than 
ever,  after  yesterday.  But  one  thing  was  now  certain  concerning 
these  shy  misgivings ;  they  might  rise  to  the  mind,  but  they 
would  never  again  pass  the  lips.  No  matter  what  Missy  did  or 
said,  henceforth,  Arabella  would  shield  her  with  all  the  ingenuity 
at  her  command :  which  was  not  a  little  :  only  it  was  sometimes 
hindered  by  a  certain  slowness  to  perceive  which  frequently 
accompanies  a  constitutional  readiness  to  imagine.  So  when  Missy 
wanted  her  to  shake  hands  because  they  were  safe  Arabella,  looked 
perfectly  blank. 

'  How  are  we  safe  ? '  she  asked.     *  What  are  we  safe  from  ? ' 

'  Why,  from  your  friend.' 

'  My  friend  ?    Ah ! '     She  understood  now. 

'  Yes,  he  won't  trouble  us  much  more,'  pursued  Missy,  sidling 
rhythmically  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  while  her  eyes  lit  up  the 
dairy.     *  0  'Bella,  'Bella,  if  you  knew  how  I  feel ' 

*  Stop  a  moment,'  said  Arabella,  white  as  the  milk  that  she  had 
spilled  in  her  agitation  ;  '  is  he — is  he — dead  ? ' 

*  Dead  ?    I  wish  he  was.    No,  no ;  he's  only  in  prison.' 

*  In  prison  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  run  in  the  day  before  Christmas  Eve — the  day  after  I 
swep'  him  out  o'  this — no,  the  very  day  itself.  See  where  you'd 
\  a'  been !  'Bella,  'Bella,  let's  drink  his  health  in  a  pint  of  cream ! 
It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.' 

But  Arabella  was  grasping  with  both  hands  the  shelf  which 
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Bupported  the  bowk  of  milk  for  creaming,  and  her  fiuse  was  drawn 
and  wretched. 

*  Don't,  Missy ! '  she  exclaimed  with  tears  in  her  voice.  *  You 
wouldn't  if  you  knew  how  sorry  I  am.  What  is  he  in  prison  for  ? 
What  has  he  been  doing  ? ' 

'  Writing  a  cheque  he  had  no  business  to  write  and  getting  the 
money.  That's  what  it  was  this  time.  But  it  isn't  the  first  time  ; 
no,  don't  you  believe  it.' 

'  I  am  so  sorry/  repeated  Arabella,  covering  her  eyes. 

*  But  why?    What  for?' 

*  For  him.    I — I  thought  I  loved  him.' 

*You  thought  you  loved  him,'  Missy  repeated  buoyantly. 
She  was  aU  buoyancy  now.  ^  Yes,  many  a  girl  has  thought  that 
before  you,  my  dear.  And  them  that  thought  it  too  long,  they 
didn't  come  to  think  they  hated  him.  Not  they !  They  jolly 
soon  knew ! ' 

The  other's  wet  eyes  were  wide  open. 

*How  is  this,  Missy?  You  seem  to  know  all  about  him. 
You  never  told  me  that  before.' 

*  No,  I  didn't.  What  was  the  use  when  I'd  got  rid  of  him — 
for  the  time  being,  anyway  ?  I  was  very  much  afraid  he'd  turn 
up  again,  and  I  was  keeping  what  I  knew  until  he  did.  I 
thought  it'd  be  time  enough  to  tell  you  then ;  but  I'll  tell  you 
now  if  you  like.  It  makes  no  diflference  one  way  or  the  other, 
now  that  our  friend's  in  quod.  Very  well,  then — as  soon  as  ever 
I  heard  his  voice  that  dark  night  I  knew  that  I'd  heard  it  before. 
Never  mind  where — maybe  in  England,  maybe  on  the  ship, 
maybe  after  I  landed  in  Melbourne.  You  mustn't  want  to 
know  too  much.  It's  good  enough,  isn't  it,  that  I  knew  what 
sort  he  was,  and  that  when  I'd  known  him  before  he  was 
sailing  under  another  name  altogether  ?  Yes,  I  thought  that'd 
knock  you!  You  knew  Stanborough,  I  knew  Mowbray,  and 
the  police,  they've  run  in  a  man  of  the  name  of  Paolo  Verini, 
diiaa  Thomas  Stanborough,  alias  Paul  Mowbray.  '^  A  handsome 
man  of  foreign  appearance,"  the  Argus  says.  You  may  look 
for  yourself.  But  if  that  isn't  good  enough  for  you  I  don't  know 
what  is.' 

^  It  might  be  someone  else  for  all  that,'  murmured  Arabella, 
shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the  man  in  prison.  '  Have  you  any 
other  reason  for  making  so  certain  that  it  is  the  same  ? ' 

*  I  have.  I  wouldn't  tell  you  before,  but  now  what  does  it 
matter?    I've  expected  him  turning  up  every  hour  since  that 
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night.  He  swore  that  he  would ;  and  he  would  have,  you  may 
depend,  if  he  hadn't  got  run  in.' 

Arabella  was  silent ;  she  felt  that  also.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  a  man  of  so  firm  a  purpose  as  her  lover 
should  have  made  so  fjEicile  a  capitulation  to  a  mere  girl  like 
Missy. 

Presently  she  asked  a  question  : 

*  Did  he  recognise  you,  Missy  ? ' 

*  No,'  replied  Missy,  after  a  little  hesitation.  *  No,  he  did 
not,'  she  repeated  more  firmly.  '  And  look  you  here,  'Bella,  take 
my  advice  and  never  give  him  another  thought.  He  was  a  bad 
egg,  that's  what  he  was ;  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  he  is 
where  he  is,  as  I  thank  mine.' 

*  I  can't  help  being  sorry,'  sighed  Arabella,  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  apron ;  '  but  that  doesn't  make  me  less  tluuikful  to  you, 
Missy.  You've  saved  me,  body  and  soul.  I  was  under  a  spell, 
but  you  broke  it.  I  don't  understand  it.  I  can't  feel  it  now. 
But  Grod  knows  how  I  felt  it  then,  and  what  would  have  got  me 
but  for  you !  So  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  you,  Missy, 
and  I  shall  never,  never  be  able  to  tell  you  how  thankfiil  I  am.' 

'  Then  never  try,'  said  Missy  lightly ;  *  only  think  kindly  of 
me  when  you  find  it  a  hard  job.  That's  all  you've  got  to  try 
to  do.' 

And  with  a  light-hearted  laugh  and  a  kiss  from  the  fingers 
Missy  was  out  •  of  the  dairy  and  above  ground  in  the  brilliant 
noonday  sun. 

There  was  no  one  about  in  the  yard.  Missy  was  glad  of  that, 
because  there  was  no  living  soul  whom  she  desired  to  see  or  to 
speak  to  for  hours  to  come.  The  naked  sword  hanging  over  her 
head  had  suddenly  been  lifted  down,  snapped,  and  thrown  away ; 
she  must  be  alone  to  appreciate  that.  Nevertheless  this  should 
be  her  last  day  at  the  farm ;  and  again,  she  must  be  alone  to 
make  the  most  of  the  last  day.  Alone  to  consider  all  things, 
especially  the  life  lying  ahead ;  alone  to  drink  for  the  last  time 
of  the  sweet  sensations  of  this  peaceful  spot,  and  so  deeply  that 
the  taste  should  be  with  her  till  her  dying  day.  Then  she  would 
depart  in  peace ;  and  lastly,  she  must  be  alone  to  invent  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  this  departure. 

So  she  opened  the  gate  leading  out  of  the  yard,  and  going 
down  through  the  gum-trees  into  that  shallow  gully,  she  mounted 
the  other  side,  and  stopped  to  stand  in  triumph  under  the  very 
tree  from  behind  which  Stanborough,  or  Verini,  had  sprung  and 
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caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  pictured  him  in  his  cell  at  that 
moment,  with  only  one  small  iron-barred  square  of  that  blue  sky 
which  was  all  for  her ;  and  she  drew  into  her  throat  and  nostrils 
a  long  draught  of  eucalyptus  perfume.  This  was  one  of  the 
sensations  which  she  desired  always  to  remember.  At  length, 
still  sniffing  and  glancing  ever  at  the  deep  blue  sky  above  the 
tree-tops,  yet  with  both  eyes  and  ears  attentive  to  her  friends 
the  parrots,  she  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  crossed  the  road  below 
the  Cultivation,  and  struck  into  the  thick  of  the  timber  on  the 
further  side. 

She  had  shut  out  of  her  light  mind  every  thought  of  penitence 
and  remorse.  There  was  no  further  occasion  for  her  to  take  a 
serious  view  of  the  situation.  The  very  air  seemed  charged  with 
a  new  and  most  delicious  sense  of  freedom;  enough,  for  the 
present,  to  revel  in  this,  without  thinking  of  anything  at  all. 
Another  comparatively  new  sense,  that  of  her  own  iniquity,  was  a 
dead  nerve  for  the  time  being.  Missy  was  too  thankful  for  what 
she  had  escaped  to  consider  what  she  deserved  ;  indeed,  she  had 
considered  this  sufficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  enjoying 
a  natural  reaction  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable.  All  by 
herself,  among  the  gum-trees,  she  burst  into  song,  or  rather,  the 
snatch  of  one,  when  it  suddenly  broke  oflf.     Missy  halted  too. 

'  Morning,  John  William,*  said  she. 

He  was  standing  in  front  of  her,  with  his  gun  under  his  arm 
and  a  dead  hare  in  the  other  hand.  He  returned  her  salute 
gravely.     Then — 

'  You  seem  very  happy/  he  said,  with  a  spice  of  bitterness. 

'  Oh,  I'm  all  right,'  laughed  Missy ;  '  are  you  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head  and  grinned ;  as  he  looked  at  her  the  grin 
broadened. 

*  So  I  didn't  shock  your  head  oflf,  either ! '  exclaimed  Missy. 

*  Not  Hkely.     I  thought  it  was  splendid  myself.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  look  so  glum  just  now  ?  * 
'  Missy,  I  didn't ' 

*  You  did  !     You're  looking  as  glum  as  ever  again  now ! ' 
It  was  true.     But  he  said : 

*  Mssy,  I  don't  feel  a  bit  glum.' 
'No?' 

She  was  examining  him  coolly,  critically,  and  he  knew  it. 

*  Not  a  bit ! '  he  reiterated,  hacking  out  a  tuft  of  grass  with 
his  right  heel.  Then  his  miserable  eyes  rose  fiercely  upon  the 
girl.     She  had  been  waiting  for  this  look,  however. 
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*You  are  making  a  great  mistake/  she  said,  *if  you  are 
imagining  yourself  the  least  little  atom  in  love  with  me^ 

For  the  instant  her  outspokenness  enraged  him ;  then  it  made 
him  meek. 

'  I  am  imagining  no  such  thing,  Missy ;  I  know  it.  But  I 
also  know  that  it  is  a  mistake — when  you  are  so  far  above  me.' 

'  There  you  go  !  That  i%  your  mistake.  It's  the  other  way 
about — it's  you  that's  so  far  above  me.  John  William,  if  you 
only  knew  what  a  bad  lot  I  am ' 

'  I  don't  care  what  you  are.' 

*  You  don't  know  what  I  am.  That's  just  it !  I'm  not  what 
you  think  I  am,  I'm  not  what  I  make  myself  out  to  be;  I'm  not — 
I'm  not ! ' 

She  was  speaking  passionately,  being,  in  fact,  once  more  on 
the  verge  of  a  full  confession.  All  in  a  moment  the  impulse  had 
come  over  her,  and  nothing  could  have  stopped  her  but  the  thing 
that  did.  John  William  was  not  listening  to  a  word  she  said ; 
he  was  only  gazing  in  her  eyes. 

*  I  don't  care  what  you  are.  Missy ;  I  shouldn't  care  if  you 
were  as  black  as  sin !  No,  I  should  like  it,  for  the  blacker  you 
were,  the  nearer  I  should  be  to  you — the  more  chance  I  should 
have.  If  you  were  bad — which  is  all  nonsense — ^you  would  still 
be  too  good  for  me ;  but  I  should  love  you,  Missy,  whether  or  no. 
I  shall  love  you  all  my  days ! ' 

He  looked  at  her  once  with  ravening  eyes,  and  then  spun 
round  upon  his  heel.  She  called  him  back  in  a  broken  voice  to 
tell  him  everything;  but  he  shook  his  head  without  looking 
round,  and  the  tree-trunks  closed  behind  him  like  a  door.  Then 
Missy  drew  a  very  long  breath,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  sat  down  to 
think. 

Her  conscience  was  wide  awake  now.  For  an  hour  she  let  it 
tear  and  rend  her.  By  the  end  of  the  second  hour  she  had 
hardened  her  heart  once  more. 

*  I'm  not  meant  to  confess,  that's  evident,'  she  exclaimed  aloud. 
*  I  was  a  little  fool  ever  to  think  of  it.' 

A  little  fool,  at  that  rate,  she  continued  to  be;  inasmuch 
as  for  yet  another  hour  she  permitted  her  mind  to  dwell  upon 
her  attempted  confessions,  to  old  Teesdale  yesterday,  to  John 
William  to-day.  It  hurt  her  to  think  of  the  kindness  and 
credulity  of  those  two.  It  hurt  her  so  much  that  she  wept 
bitterly,  only  thinking  of  old  David  and  John  William  his  son. 
Yet  she  was  thankful  they  had  not  listened,  she  was  thankful 
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they  did  not  know,  she  was  doubly  thankful  that  she  was  to  go 
away  of  her  own  accord,  and  without  being  found  out  after  all. 
If  she  could  ever  make  the  slightest  atonement !  But  that  was 
for  future  thought. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  when  Missy  once  more 
crossed  the  road  below  the  Cultivation.  She  was  now  in  a  per- 
fectly philosophic  frame  of  mind.  Also  she  had  slightly  altered 
her  plans.  She  would  not  invent  an  excuse  for  her  departure ; 
she  would  go  without  saying  a  word  to  any  of  them ;  she  would 
run  away  in  the  night.  And  she  would  leave  all  her  things  behind 
her.  The  present  value  of  them  would  not  go  far  towards  redeem- 
ing Mr.  Teesdale's  watch ;  still  they  must  be  worth  something. 

This  she  was  thinking  as  she  came  to  the  end  of  the  gum- 
trees,  and  opened  the  gate  which  was  grown  familiar  to  her  hand 
and  eye.  Then  suddenly  she  reflected  that  dinner  must  long  be 
over,  that  she  would  barely  be  in  time  for  tea.  And  the  good- 
ness of  Mrs.  Teasdale's  tea  was  the  next  thought  that  filled  her 
mind  :  she  had  the  smell  in  her  nostrils,  she  could  almost  feel 
the  hot  fluid  coursing  over  her  parched  palate  as  she  rounded  the 
hen-yard  and  caught  sight  of  the  verandah.  Thereat  she  came 
to  a  sudden  standstill,  and  yet  another  new  set  of  thoughts.  The 
verandah  was  half  hidden  by  a  two-horse  buggy  drawn  up  in 
front  of  it. 

*  More  visitors ! '  said  Missy.  '  Well,  I  won't  shock  this  lot. 
I  wonder  who  they  are  ?    They  must  be  swells ! ' 

In  fact,  a  man  in  livery  held  the  reins,  the  afternoon  sun  made 
fireworks  with  the  burnished  harness,  and  the  buggy  was  a  very 
good  one  indeed. 

Missy  kept  her  eyes  upon  it  as  she  approached  the  house. 
She  never  saw  the  &ce8  that  appeared  for  an  instant  at  the 
parlour  window  and  then  disappeared.  Her  foot  was  lifted,  to  be 
set  down  in  the  verandah,  when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
Mrs.  Teesdale  marched  forth. 

'  Stand  back ! '  she  screamed.  '  Not  another  step  I  You 
would  dare  to  set  foot  inside  my  doors  again  !  * 

Missy  fell  back  in  wonderment.  As  she  did  so  a  dainty- 
looking  young  lady  appeared  in  the  doorway  behind  Mrs.  Teesdale, 
and  screwed  up  her  fair  face  at  the  glare  of  the  afternoon  sun. 
And  Missy  left  oflf  wondering,  for  in  an  instant  she  knew  who  that 
dainty-looking  young  lady  must  be. 

(7*0  he  eontmuiod.) 
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READEBS  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Catriona  will  remember  James 
More  Macgregor,  called  Drummond,  and  father  of  the 
heroine.  A  nice  father-in-law  had  David  Balfour !  Nice  relations, 
too,  had  he,  for  Catriona  was  one  of  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters. 
Mr.  Stevenson  may  not  have  been  aware,  Scott  assuredly  was  not 
certain,  that  James  More  not  only  tried  to  betray  Allan  Breck, 
but  oflfered  his  services,  as  a  spy,  to  the  English  Government. 
The  manner  of  the  proposal,  made  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Holdemesse 
(Paris,  October  12,  1753),  is  very  characteristic.  On  September 
20,  1753,  we  find  James  in  Paris,  petitioning  Charles  Edward. 
He  is  an  exile,  by  reason  of  the  cruel  House  of  Hanover,  not  a 
fugitive  from  gaol,  a  common  criminal,  guilty  of  abducting  Jean 
Key.  Just  three  weeks  later,  he  sells  himself — ^the  big  body  and 
the  thief  s  soul  of  him — to  the  House  of  Hanover.  James  is  in 
this  transaction  the  high-souled  Highland  gentleman.  '  I  always 
had  in  my  view  if  possible,'  writes  James,  '  to  be  concerned  in 
Grovemment's  service.'  By  associating  with  'the  Pretender's 
friends,'  James  has  qualified  himself  '  to  be  one  useful  subject  to 
my  King  and  country,  upon  giving  me  proper  encouragement.' 
*  Your  lordship  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  motive  that  induces 
me  to  make  this  oflfer  at  present  to  you,  in  the  Grovemment's 
name,  is  both  just  and  honourable,  so  that  I  hope  no  other 
constructions  will  be  put  on  it.'  '  Just  and  honourable,'  in  the 
circumstances,  is  a  phrase  truly  worthy  of  this  hero,  who  certainly 
fought  well,  and  who  fortunately  died  in  the  year  after  he  made 
this  creditable  bargain  with  Lord  Holdemesse.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  prefetce  to  Bob  Roj/^  makes  here  a  confusion  in  dates.  He 
says  that  James's  brother,  Robin  Oig,  was  hanged  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  1764,  and  that  James  had  died  ^  three  months 
before,'  but  James's  death  he  gives  as  dated  in  October  1754. 
Probably  he  meant  that  Kobin  suffered  in  February  1755.    I  am 
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sorry  that  I  have  discovered  a  worse  traitor  than  James  More  in 
a  Highland  cliieftain  more  highly  placed.  But  ^  iace  is  Latin  for 
a  candle.' 

• 

The  art  and  mystery  of  touching  fire  without  being  scorched 
has  played  a  considerable  part  in  history.  It  was  known  to  the 
Crrseco-Egjrptian  mystics,  to  the  Norsemen,  the  Sed  Indians,  and 
to  modems  like  D.  D.  Home.  However  the  thing  is  done,  or 
made  to  seem  to  be  done,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  must  have 
been  useful  to  the  priests  who  worked  ordeals  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tlie  story  of  Savonarola  and  the  proposed  ordeal  by  fire  is  well 
known ;  now  the  test  would  have  had  few  terrors  for  some  Fijians, 
and  some  Bulgarians.  This  fact  only  of  late  came  accidentally  to 
my  knowledge.  A  Bulgarian  gentleman,  visiting  this  country, 
was  talking  to  me  of  some  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who,  at  a  certain 
festival,  exhibit  the  power  of  treading  unharmed  on  burning 
embers.  Unluckily  I  have  no  details,  except  that  the  performance 
is  done  on  a  stated  occasion  by  natives  of  a  given  district.  This 
information  reminded  me  at  once  of  '  The  Fiery  Furnace '  in  Mr. 
Basil  Thomson's  South  Sea  Yanis.^  In  the  isle  of  Mbenugo  a 
sugary  root  is  yearly  baked  for  four  days  among  hot  stones.  A 
pit  is  filled  with  stones  and  blazing  logs,  and,  when  the  logs  have 
burned  down,  and  the  stones  are  at  white  heat,  members  cf  a 
certain  clan  leap  into  the  oven  and  march  through  it.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  present,  and  has  kindly  sent  me  a  rather  hazy  photo- 
graph of  the  scene.  Fine  slightly  clad  men,  like  statues  of 
polished  basalt,  are  undeniably  treading  the  stones,  hand  in  hand, 
without  wincing.  The  legend  is  that  a  god  communicated  this 
power  to  the  hero  of  the  clan,  just  as  Home  enabled  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall  to  carry  a  red-hot  coal  on  his  bald  head  and  remain  unhurt. 
I  did  not  myself  witness  this  feat,  and  perhaps  no  photograph  of 
it  was  taken.  However,  the  principle  is  the  same.  When  Mr. 
Thomson  saw  the  performance,  *  tongues  of  flame  played  continu- 
ously among  the  stones.'  Over  these  '  the  Shadrachs,  Meshachs, 
and  Abednegos  of  the  Pacific'  walked  steadily,  fifteen  men  in  all. 
A  handkerchief  dropped  on  the  stones  as  the  procession  entered 
was  charred,  yet  the  feet  of  the  performers  after  the  exhibition 
*were  cool  and  shewed  no  trace  of  scorching,  nor  were  their 
anklets  of  dried  tree-fern  leaf  burnt.'  Yet  that  leaf  is  as  com- 
bustible as  tinder,  c'est  la  le  mirade.    Thick  skins  do  not  account 
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for  ihie  part  of  the  thing,  and  the  skin  of  the  Fijian's  instep  is  no 
thicker  than  our  own.  The  skipper  of  the  steamer  said  ^  it  was 
very  &ir,  for  niggers/  but  darkly  hinted  that  he  could  improve  on 
it.  One  has  met  such  amateur  conjurers  before  now,  but  one  has 
never  seen  them  *  improve  on  it.' 

'  Perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Thomson,  '  the  Na  Ivilankataclan  have  no 
secret,  and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  their  performance,  but, 
miracle  or  not,  I  am  very  glad  I  saw  it.'  One  Would  also  be  very 
glad  to  have  as  minute  an  account  of  the  Bulgarian  rite,  or  of 
other  examples,  properly  attested.  However,  the  miracle  of  the 
Three  Holy  Children,  if  it  was  in  the  same  class,  is  described  as 
having  been  much  more  striking.  Yet  the  evidence  for  Home's 
feats  (described  by  Mr.  Grookes,  Lord  Crawford,  and  others),  of  the 
Eed  Indian  in  the  French  Jesuit's  narrative,  and  of  the  Fijians  as 
written  of  and  photographed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  is  decidedly  good 
evidence,  all  converging  in  the  same  direction.  Perhaps,  among 
the  arcana  of  savagery,  is  a  secret  which  enables  men  to  pass  the 
Fire  Ordeal  unharmed.  The  secret  is  not  known  to  Mr.  Crookes  ; 
he  is  unacquainted  with  any  chemical  compound  which  solves  the 
problem.  Of  course  I  know  about  alum,  and  about  what  can  be 
done  with  red-hot  metal  in  foundries.  These  explanations  do  not 
meet  the  case  aa  described  by  Mr.  Thomson  and  other  witnesses. 
The  negro,  on  whom  Mr.  Crookes  tried  experiments  with  hot  coals, 
was  too  thick-skinned  or  too  stoical  to  be  hurt,  or  to  show  that 
he  was  hurt.  But  the  room  smelt  of  roast  black  man.  The 
Fijian's  feet  were  cool  and  unscorched ;  therein  lies  the  difference, 
and  on  their  leaf  fillets  '  the  smell  of  the  fire  had  not  passed.* 
Even  the  native  interpreter,  Jonathan,  disbelieved  the  myth  of  a 
god-given  power,  but  Mr.  Thomson  could  get  no  explanation  out 
of  him.  How  is  it  done  ?  How  has  the  method  been  so  widely 
diffused  in  the  old  and  new  worlds  ?  Clearly  it  is  a  question  in 
physics,  yet  science  will  solve  the  problem,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by 
the  simple  solution,  'Fudge! ' 

• 

Mr.  Thomson  has  also  sent  me  a  Fijian  account  of  the  soul's 
journey  to  the  next  world,  with  the  accompanying  songs.  The 
whole  is  a  brief  Fijian  *  Book  of  the  Dead  ; '  as  in  old  Egypt,  the 
soul  has  many  perils  to  encounter.  At  last  he  drinks  of  the  water 
of  Solace,  and  is  at  peace.  At  the  same  moment  his  kinsfolk 
cease  to  mourn  for  him.  There  is  something  very  like  this  in  the 
Crreek  inscription  on  the  gold  plate  in  the  British  Museum.     To 
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judge  by  the  conduct  of  survivors,  some  souls  of  English  dead 
reach  the  water  of  Solace  veiy  promptly. 


• 


I  am,  alas !  constitutionally  incapable  of  relishing  the  drama, 
and  so  can  only  recommend  to  English  readers  who  do  like  plays 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  Frcmds  Drake^  a  Tragedy  of  the  Sea  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin,  &  Co.,  New  York).  The  subject  is  the  mysterious 
trial  and  execution  of  Mr.  Doughty,  the  scene  ^  off  the  coast  of 
Patagonia.'  Even  I  can  see  the  dramatic  point  of  Dought/s  song 
when  he  chants,  in  irons,  a  madrigal  of  Devonshire :  enough  to 
breed  home  sickness  in  all  hearers — off  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
The  whole  poem  is  very  striking  and  original,  especially  where 
originality  is  most  needed  in  the  character  of  Doughty.  Too  ori- 
ginal, however,  are  the  stage  directions. 

'  Eadt  captains. 

*  ExU  Winter  and  Doughty.' 

EooeurU  is  the  pretty  obvious  correction,  which  is  easQy  made 
— unless,  indeed,  *  to  exit,'  *  I  exit,  thou  exitest,'  has  become  a 
recognised  English  verb,  as  seems  quite  probable.  But  it  was  not 
so  in  the  time  of  Drake  and  Shakspeare — *  that  you  may  lay  to.' 


A    WEATHER-DREAM. 

Mary  and  her  angels 

Floating  in  mid-air, 

Bapt,  within  a  rainbow. 

Oh,  but  they  are  fiedr ! 

Spun  gold  is  the  angels'  hair ; 

And  Mary  has  a  veil  of  mist. 

Thrice  as  fine  as  ladies'  lace, 

Blown  across  her  blossom  face. 

Bed  and  gold  and  amethyst. 

Flung  and  spread  in  the  clouds  there. 

With  many  a  lovely  curl  and  twist. 

Mary's  roses  spilling 

Down  into  the  sea. 

Float,  and  darken  into  rubies. 

Sapphires  now  they  be. 

Lo,  the  wave-foam  freakishly 

Climbs  the  rainbow  in  mid-air. 
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Whirls  a  myriad  wingy  snows, 
Scattering  lily  where  was  rose, 
Pelts  with  pearl  the  angels'  hair, 
And  the  Virgin's  mantle  free 
Fluttering  celestial  fair. 

Clouds,  scudding  and  shifting, 

What  is  your  new  vagary  ? 

Where  have  you  blown  the  angels, 

Breeze  all  contrary  ? 

Winds  most  unwary, 

You  have  turned  their  faces  pale. 

You  have  driven  them  out  to  sea. 

That  enchanting  company. 

What  have  you  given  them  for  a  sail  ? 

Only  a  golden  rag  so  airy 

Tom  from  Virgin  Mary's  veil ! 

ROSA  MULHOLLAND. 

• 

There  is  a  rather  foolish  patriot  who  maintains,  in  Letters  to 
Oolfj  that  the  present  lady  champion  is  not  necessarily  the  real 
champion,  because  some  Scotch  ladies  of  merit  have  not  competed. 
If  my  beloved  countrywomen  like  to  stand  apart  from  these 
public  competitions,  nobody  can  find  fault  with  their  good  taste  : 
not  that  one  would  impugn  the  taste  of  the  ladies  who  do  play. 
For  one,  however,  I  shall  not  blame  the  maidens  and  matrons  of 
fair  Scotland  if  they  prefer  to  play  only  for  their  private  amuse- 
ment. But  the  lady  champion  is  the  lady  champion,  whoever 
may  stand  apart  in  maiden  meditation  about  the  desirableness  of 
getting  feminine  names  into  print.  As  a  very  general  rule,  ladies 
perhaps  amuse  themselves  best,  and  interfere  with  the  more 
muscular  sex  least,  when  they  confine  themselves  to  putting. 
But  nothing  will  prevent  the  sex  from  making  their  experiments 
at  the  cost  of  the  green  and  the  players  on  the  most  classical 
links.  Sometimes  they  hit  their  sisters  in  the  eye  with  cleeks, 
sometimes  they  send  an  unexpected  ball  at  right  angles  to  the 
proper  direction,  and,  maybe,  strike  an  unsuspecting  male  in  the 
mouth.  Other  sorrows  arise  from  mixed  or  promiscuous  golfing, 
and,  if  ladies  must  play,  it  is  most  desirable  that  (as  in  many 
places)  they  should  have  a  separate  course  for  their  manoeuvres. 

«     « 
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'  Taylor,  the  champion  golfer,  is  a  teetotaller  and  non-smoker/ 
Then  it  is  easy  to  handicap  Taylor  to  any  desirable  extent,  from  a 
pint  of  lager  beer  to  a  couple  of  pipes  of  tobacco.  Perhaps  a 
duffer  might  challenge  Taylor,  plus  two  magnums  of  champagne 
and  four  large  cigars.  The  humours  of  such  a  contest  and  its 
physiological  interest  are  conspicuous,  but  one  can  scarcely  expect 
this  transcendent  golfer  to  accept  the  system  of  handicapping. 
From  one  point  of  view  this  is  a  pity ;  perhaps  after  one  glass  of 
wine  he  might  even  excel  himself.  'How  he  would  play'  (a 
sportsman  of  the  old  Scotch  school  may  say)  *  if  only  he  would 
get  occasionally  fu* ! '  At  present  the  friends  of  temperance 
rejoice,  but  it  is  not  scientific  to  do  so  till  an  experiment  is  made 
by  changing  the  conditions.  But  here  Science  come^  into  collision 
with  Morality;  Science  is  always  in  collision  with  everything 
respectable.  The  converse  experiment,  perfect  abstinence  from 
alcohol  on  the  part  of  many  worthy  players  and  amateurs,  is  quite 
feftsible  and  consistent  with  propriety.  It  might  be  tried,  but 
the  weather  is  very  dry  and  warm  at  present.  One  is  only  sure 
of  one  thing,  tippling  McCostigan  (sober  for  the  occasion)  c6uld 
beat  the  abstinent  Jones  or  Brown  (for  this  occasion  not  exactly 
sober).  Cceteris  paribus,  the  betting  is  in  favour  of  him  who 
drinks  milk  and  soda-water.  I  do  remember  me  of  a  lady  orator 
who  quoted  Homer  against  a  modest  quencher,  because  in  the 
middle  of  a  battle  Hector  said  to  his  father,  '  No  wine  for  me/ 
In  fact.  Hector  said  to  his  Toother ^  '  None  of  your  sweet  wines  for 
me ' — ^a  very  different  matter.  Hecabe  probably  liked  the  veiy 
sweet  champagnes  associated  with  another  celebrated  widow,  la 
veuve  Clicquot.  And  many  texts  in  praise  of  wine  can  be  cited 
from  Homer,  as  from  the  Bible. 


« 


C!oNCERNiNo  Paper-knives. 

My  blessing  on  M.  Emile  Faguet,  who  provides  me,  in  this 
hot  weather,  with  a  subject,  and  with  wit  ready-made.  His 
premisses  are  inaccurate,  but  his  deductions  are  diverting.  Con- 
cerning le  couteau  de  bois,  or  paper-knife,  he  maintains  that 
paper-knives  are  the  cause  of  French  inferiority  to  the  English. 
For  we  sell  our  books  ready  cut,  the  French  have  to  cut  theirs 
open :  the  remarks  of  Th6ophile  Gautier  on  this  head  are  in  the 
manner  of  '  the  New  Hedonism,'  so  I  do  not  quote  them.  Well, 
it  takes  ten  minutes  to  cut  an  ordinary  volume.     Therefore,  a  lady 
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who  reads  three  one-volume  novels  daily  loses  (as  compared  with 
her  English  sisters)  half  an  hour  a  day — that  is,  she  is  fifteen 
novels  down  on  the  year's  consumption.  In  forty  years  of  intel- 
lectual life  a  French  reader  is  six  hundred  volumes  down  com- 
pared with  a  Briton,  and,  taking  heredity  into  account,  the 
accumulated  loss  is  incalculably  enormous.  '  Millions  of  volumes 
pass  through  the  English  mind  while  the  French  are  cutting 
paper.*  The  French  publisher  is  an  ally,  a  paid  minion  of  Pitt, 
Cobourg,  and  the  infamous  Albion. 

•     « 
• 

Again,  the  paper-knife  is  the  friend  of  indolence.  Made  for 
cutting,  it  invites  us  not  to  cut.  If  you  cut  as  you  read  (I  do), 
when  a  book  is  dull  the  extra  trouble  stops  you.  Who  could 
read  some  popular  works  if  he  had  to  cut  the  pages  ?  If  you 
cut  all  through  a  volume  at  first,  you  take  it  as  read,  you  feel 
as  if  you  had  read  it.  Someone  sends  me  poems.  I  cut  the 
pages,  for  fear  lest  he  should  see  the  volume  all  uncut.  But  I  do 
not  read  the  poems— ;;amai«,  a  grand  jamais  !  Or  again,  you 
cut  a  book.  '  Then  comes  an  interruption,  a  visitor,  a  conversation 
with  your  wife,  a  fit  of  gout,  in  brief,  one  of  the  miseries  of 
life.'  You  return  to  the  book ;  it  is  cut,  ergo^  you  have  read  it. 
So  you  never  do  read  it ;  so  no  books  are  read  at  all.  Hence 
French  degeneracy ! 


As  if  we  read  books  !  It  has  befallen  me  to  write  a  big  book, 
wherein  was  a  chapter  on  a  particular  topic.  Some  one  reviewed 
my  book  (in  the  Church  Quarterly^  I  think),  and  said  it  was  a 
pity  that  I  had  not  a  chapter  on  that  topic.  Well,  I  had  a 
chapter,  but  he  had  not  even  read  the  contents.  Again,  it  has 
befallen  me  to  publish  books  of  which  a  third,  or  maybe  a 
twentieth,  had  appeared,  partly,  in  magazines.  I  have  stated  the 
fact  in  prefaces,  but  reviewers  always  call  such  books  reprints 
from  beginning  to  end.  So  they  have  not  read  the  said  books. 
They  never  do,  and,  if  critics  do  not  read  books,  much  less  does 
*  the  general  reader,'  so  called  because  he  generally  does  not  read. 
Again,  I  have  writ  a  book,  and  acknowledged  in  the  preface  my 
debt  to  an  earlier  work  on  the  same  theme,  the  only  work  on 
the  subject.  What  do  the  reviewers  ?  They  say  they  hope  for  a 
better  work  than  mine,   from  the  author  I  quoted — though  he 
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has  been  dead  these  forty  years.    Most  manifestly  reviewers  do 
not  always  even  read  prefaces. 


Is  the  fault  with  the  paper-cutter,  or  rather  with  the  need  of 
the  paper-cutter?  For  M.  Faguet's  premisses,  as  ve  know,  are 
wrong.  We  do  not  send  out  our  books  ready  cut,  any  more  than 
do  the  French.  And  we  no  more  read  books  than  the  French  do; 
at  all  events,  reviewers  assuredly  do  not  read  them.  Hence  the 
acknowledged  value  of  their  inexpensive  criticism.  For,  setting 
novels  apart,  and  reviewers  of  novels,  I  really  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  are  a  dozen  reviewers  in  this  realm  of  Albion 
who  know  more  about  the  topic  of  the  work  they  criticise  than 
what  they  have  derived  from  a  scrambling  dip  into  its  preface  and 
a  peep  between  uncut  leaves.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  coviieau  de  boia.  But,  in  the  circumstances,  there 
is  no  great  temptation  to  write  what  people's  friendly  advisers 
call  'a  great  work.'  Where  is  the  use?  If  it  is  not  a  great 
work  on  a  burning  topic,  nobody  but  a  few  rural  spinsters  will 
even  use  the  paper-knife  on  the  volumes. 


The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  (which  on  the  top  of  the 
Oval  pavilion  might  poach  an  egg  on  your  hat)  may  partly  account 
for  the  asperity  of  these  conclusions.  But,  even  in  cooler  moments, 
I  incline  to  think  that  there  may  be  found  some  grains  of  truth 
in  them. 


I  cannot  help  returning  to  James  Itf ore  Macgregor,  that  High- 
land Barry  Lyndon,  for  a  moment.  If  anyone  has  the  energy  to 
pursue  the  study  of  this  fine  natural  blackguard,  let  him  consult 
Blackwood's  Magazine  for  December  1817,  p.  288.  James  took 
in  the  author  of  that  essay,  who  regards  him  as  a  plain  brave 
Highland  gentleman,  and  publishes  his  inimitable  letters  to  his 
*  dear  chief.'  The  writer  in  Blackwood  had  not  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  correspondence,  the  letters  to  Lord  Holdemesse. 

Andrew  La5g. 
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THERE  IS  NOTHING  NEW 

xyndeg  the  gy^  J  J 

A   HEW   USE 

FOR   AH   OLD   AND 

Universal  Sanitary  Remedy. 

THE   ELEPHANT 

TOSSED    IT    OFF    LIKE   A    MAN. 


The  Prompt  Mother  of  Useful  Knowledge 

NECESSITY :  its  test  «e  WISDOM ! ! 

*  I  hare  juvt  reoeiTed  %  letter  from  %  friend  (»  Military  Chaplain)  in  India,  who  relatee  tha  following 
anoodote :— ▲  police  offloer  and  eome  friends  were  out  tiger  shooting  in  tha  Jangle  (at  Bareilly,  N.W.P.)  witk 
sereral  elephantii.  One  elephant  was  taken  eerfously  ill.  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  give  it  or  what  to  do 
with  it.  A  yonng  officer  said  he  always  took  EKO'H  "  FRUIT  SALT  **  when  he  felt  bad,  and  it  always  did  him 
good.  "Well,"  they  said,**  have  you  got  any?"  **Yes.  I  hare  a  new  bottle."  "  Well,  fetch  it."  SotbeBNCTS 
"FRUIT  SALT"  was  brooght,  and  after  a  oonsoltatioo  it  was  decided  to  giye  the  elephant  a doee.  80  tbey 
emptied  the  whole  bottle  into  a  pail  of  water  and  stirred  it  up,  and  the  elephant  toeaed  it  off  like  a  man,  and  wa« 
soon  after  all  right  again. 

*I  have  myself  derived  great  benefit  from  BNO*S  **  FRUIT  SALT,"  and  feeling  sore  the  above  will  intoeat 
you,— I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  JUNGLE.— Black hiath,  July  1894.* 

AT  HOME :  My  Hoasehold  God.    ABROAD :  My  'Vade  Meeom.* 

A  QENEBAL  OFFICEH,  writing  from  Aficot  on  January  2nd,  1886,  says:— 
^^  *■  Blessings  on  jour  "  FRUIT  SALT  "!  I  trust  ft  Is  not  profane  to  say  sn,  but,  in  common  parlance,  I  8we«r 
by  it.  Here  stands  the  cherished  bottle,  on  the  chimney.pleoe  of  my  sanctum,  my  little  idol— at  bonoe,  mr 
household  god ;  abroad,  my  vade  mteum.  Think  not  this  is  the  rhapsody  of  a  hypochondriac.  No ;  it  la  only  th't 
outpoaring  of  a  grateful  ht^art.  Tbe  fact  is.  I  am,  in  common  I  daresay  with  numerous  old  fellows  o(  my  age  (67). 
now  and  then  troubled  with  a  tiresome  liver.  No  sooner,  however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy  than  exit  paJn- 
'*  Richard  is  himself  again  t "  So  highly  do  I  value  your  compoeftion  that,  when  taking  it,  I  grudge  evm  tbe 
little  sediment  that  will  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  I  give,  therefore,  the  foUowing  adrice  to 
those  wise  persons  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  inestimable  benefits  :— 

*  When  '*  ENO'S  SA.LT  "  betimes  you  take,  I  But  drain  tbe  dregs,  and  lick  the  cup 
No  waste  of  this  elixir  make  ;                             I  Of  this,  the  perfect  piok-me>np.* 

Writing  again  on  January  84th,  188S,  he  adds  :— *  Dear  Sir,—  A  j  ear  or  two  ago  I  addressed  you  in  grateful 
recognition  of  tbe  never-failing  virtues  of  your  world-famed  remedy.  The  same  old  man  in  the  same  atxain  now 
salutes  you  with  the  following— 

*  When  time,  who  steals  our  years  away,  I  ENO'S  FRXnT  SALT  wiU  prove  our  stay. 
Shall  steal  our  pleasures  too,                               |             And  still  our  health  renew.' 

TTEADACHE  AND  DISOHDEHED   STOB£ACH.—<  After  suffering  two-and- 

"^^  a-half  >ear8  from  severe  headache  and  disordered  stonuu)b,aod  after  trying  almost  everything  withoot 
any  benefit,  I  was  recommended  to  try  BNO*S  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  and  before  (  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it 
doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  sjn  reetored  to  my  usual  health ;  and  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it  have 
not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.— Yours  most  truly,  Robkbt  Humphbkts,  Poet  OflBoe,  Barrasford.* 

DRAWINa  AN  OVERDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OP  LIFE.— Excitement, 

feverish  colds,  chills,  fevers,  blood  polsors,  throat  irritation,  Ac.,  late  hours,  fagged,  unnatural  excitement, 
breathing  impure  air.  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gouty,  rbenmatic,  and  other  blood  poisons,  influensa,  sleep- 
liwsness,  biliousness,  slcs  headache,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  the  face,  want  of  appetite,  sonmesB  of  stomach.  4c. 
Use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SA.LT.*  It  prevenU  diarrhcea,  and  removes  it  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  pleasant,  cooling, 
health- giving,  refreshing,  and  invigoratiug. 

The  value  of  ENO*S  *  FRUIT  SALT '  cannot  be  told.    Its  success  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 


CAUTIOM.— ^«w*'»^  ^(^^  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  U  marked  ENO'S  *  FRUIT 
SALT,^     Withmtt  it,  you  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  worthless  imitatwn, 

PREPARED  only  at  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON, S.E. 
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The  Matchmaker. 

Haman  life  is  nought  but  error.— Sohilllb. 

By  L.  B.  Walford. 
CHAPTER  XLIIL 

TOSH    LOSES    A    LETTER. 

THE  invalid  stranger  at  Carnoustie  Castle  was  an  object  of  much 
interest  to  the  country-side,  and  to  no  one  more  than  its 

*  daft  man.' 

Tosh  could  not  make  the  matter  out  at  all. 

It  was  incomprehensible  to  him  that  anyone  should  be  sick  or 
sorry  who  had  enough  to  eat  and  drink ;  and  how  a  gentleman 
who  had  grand  shining  boots  in  which  to  walk  about  the  moors 
should  catch  a  loose  stone  and  fall  over  it,  was  a  mysteiy  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  understanding. 

*  He'll  be  fine  and  warm  up  thonder!*  he  would  mutter, 
glancing  up  at  the  castle  windows  enviously ;  for  however  mild  the 
weather  might  be,  it  was  only  when  the  sun  shone  in  his  strength, 
or  when  Tosh  was  permitted  to  toast  himself  by  Mrs.  Alison's  fire, 
that  the  poor  idiot  had  anything  of  a  comfortable  glow  in  his  veins. 

*  Fegs !  but  it's  a  fine  thing  to  be  ill  at  Carnoustie  Castle ! ' 

*  Carnoustie,'  he  demanded,  suddenly,  one  day,  *  are  ye  no  gaun 
to  bid  me  ben  the  hooss  to  see  him,  Carnoustie  ?  It  wad  be  nee- 
borly — me  that  sees  but  few  sick  fowk.  'Deed,  I  was  thinkin'  ye 
wad  hae  budden  me  gang  ben  to  se'e  the  captain  afore  noo.' 
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*  Aweel,  Tosh ' — Lord  Carnoustie's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  hesi- 
tated. Then  he  turned  to  Penelope,  who  was  by  his  side.  *  What, 
do  you  think  ?   Shall  I  take  him  in  ?   Would  Bob  appreciate  him  ? ' 

'  I  don't  quite  know,'  replied  Penelope,  whose  perceptions  were 
acute,  and  who  had  remarked  that  Captain  Ainslie  was  more  likely 
to  be  sensitive  on  certain  points  than  his  host.  *  Suppose  yon  tell 
him  to  come  over  to-morrow,  Sunday,  and  to  make  himself  very 
nict,  and  deon^  and  all  that  first,'  she  whispered.  ^  Sunday  is  his 
clean  day,  isn't  it  ?  And  look  here,  uncle,  to  soften  his  disap- 
pointment, 111  take  him  in  to  Ailsie's  room  now,  if  you  like,  and 
get  her  to  give  him  something.' 

'  Ay,  that'll  do.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  refuse  the  poor  fellow ; 
but  certainly  he  is  at  his  worst  to-day ;  he  always  runs  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  week ;  but  mind,  Penelope,  he  gets  some- 
thing ;  and  tell  Ailsie  he  is  to  be  let  in  to-morrow  when  he  caUs ; 
and  I'm  to  be  told ' 

'What's  a'  this  bletherin'  aboot?'  burst  in  Tosh,  looking 
sternly  at  his  patron ;  *  there's  nae  need  for  sae  muckle  talk.  I'm 
sayin  a'body's  been  in  to  see  the  captain  but  me,  and  it's  no  freenly 
to  keep  me  oot,  for  a'  I'm  daft.    There's  plenty  as  daft  as  me.' 

('  He's  right  there.  Troth,  there  would  be  a  couple  of  them.' 
Lord  Carnoustie  jogged  Penelope's  arm  and  sniggered  delightedly.) 

*  Ye're  no  that  wise-like  yersel,'  concluded  Tosh,  taking  um- 
brage, as  he  was  apt  to  do,  at  mirth  which  he  had  not  intended  Xjq 
provoke. 

*  Ye're  no  that  polite  to  say  sae.  Tosh.  Do  I  ever  threep  at 
you  that  you're  no  wise-like  ?  'Deed,  ye're  the  maist  wise-like  lad 
in  the  place  when  ye  tak'  the  fancy.  Ye're  a  deal  mair  wise-like 
than — oh ! — ah  ! — yes,'  in  his  natural  accent,  responding  to  Pene- 
lope's warning  pressure.  '  Yes,  it  would  hardly  do  if  he  came  out 
with  the  sentiment  to  our  friend  upstairs.  But  we  must  let  him 
have  his  way,  if  it  were  but  for  the  fun  of  it.  Hey,  Tosh,  my 
man,  speak  to  me  noo,'  reverting  to  Tosh's  dialect  and  idioms. 
'  See  the  captain  ye  shall ' 

Tosh's  threatening  brow  relaxed. 

'  He'll  be  fain  to  see  ye,  Tosh ' 

Tosh  beamed  all  over. 

'But  hark  ye.  Tosh,  Saturday — the  day's  Saturday — noo, 
Saturday's  no  jist  the  best  day  i'  the  week  for  payin'  veesits,' 
observed  Lord  Carnoustie  with  a  soothing  colloquial  air.  '  The 
Sabbath's  a  better  day,  Tosh.  Folks  like  you  an'  me  are  i*  their 
braws  \  they  canna  be  fashed  to  put  on  their  braws  ilka  day  \  but 
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on  the  Sabbath  they  aye  do,  mind  ye  that,'  with  emphasis,  *  and 
when  they  hae  been  to  the  kirk  they  can  luik  in  at  the  castle 
i'  the  byegaun — aboot  dinner-time,  eh,  Tosh  ?  We'll  say  neist 
Sabbath  Day,  Tosh,  that's  the  mom — ^the  captain  will  be  a'  prepared 
for  ye  the  mom — and  to-day — the  noo,'  he  added,  hastily, '  Miss 
Penelope,'  unloosing  her  hand  from  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  ^  will 
tak'  ye  in,  and  Mrs.  Alison  wip  gie  ye  a  bit  sup.' 

Tosh  resigned  himself.  '  Aweel,  maybe  that'll  do,'  said  he, 
with  a  sigh.  '  But  I  had  gotten  a  wee  compliment  for  him  here,' 
putting  his  hand  up  to  his  broad  Tam  o'  Shanter  bonnet, '  aweel, 
it's  nae  matter.     PU  bring  it  the  mom,'  ruminating. 

*  What's  that  he  is  saying?'  inquired  Lord  Carnoustie,  not 
catching  the  drift  of  the  remarks. 

^I'm  sayin'  it's  nae  matter,'  repeated  Tosh,  loudly.  Then 
with  a  severe  glance,  '  What  else  suld  I  be  sayin'  ?  Am  I  no  to 
hae  wee  words  wi'  my  sel'  as  weel  as  ithers  ?  I  hae  my  secrets  too,' 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  colloquy  which  had  roused  his  sus- 
picion before.  '  But  I'll  gang  in — I'll  gang  in,'  he  added,  recover- 
ing ;  '  gif  she'll  come  wi'  me,'  pointing  to  the  young  lady  whose 
name  he  never  ventured  upon,  '  and  she's  to  say  I'm  to  hae  a 
braw  sup,  is  she  no,  Carnoustie  ?  Aweel,  ye're  a  guid  man,  Car- 
noustie ;  an'  sae  I  aye  tell  them  whae  threep  ye're  thrawn  and  dour 
— but  ye  micht  hae  let  me  see  the  captain ' 

'  Hurry  him  in,  or  we  shall  have  it  all  over  again ; '  and  Lord 
Carnoustie  acknowledged  with  a  courteous  gesture  the  idiot's  part- 
ing salute,  always  performed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  punctilious 
manner — and  turned  to  while  away  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon 
among  his  farm-steadings. 

It  struck  Penelope  that  Ailsie  looked  ill  and  worried,  Ailsie 
had  been  in  the  most  benignant  of  humours  during  the  past 
weeks.  Nothing  was  wrong  with  her ;  nobody  was  out  of  favour ; 
and  if  there  were  the  faintest  indications  of  a  change  of  atmosphere 
on  her  brow,  Penelope  knew  only  too  well  the  magic  touch  which 
never  failed  to  restore  it  to  placidity.  She  had  but  to  hint  at 
Eedwood's  suit,  but  to  remark  that  he  was  never  away  from  the 
place,  and  to  surmise  smilingly  that  something  Jbesides  shooting 
must  be  keeping  him  on  at  Inverashet,  now  that  the  birds  were 
wild  and  his  bags  scanty,  to  see  Ailsie's  sternest  lip  relax. 

'  Gae  wa'  wi'  ye  noo  ! '  the  old  woman  would  retort,  laughing 
all  over,  and  looking  over  her  shoulder  as  though  to  be  sure  no 
one  else  heard.  '  Has  he  said  anything  to  the  captain,  think  ye  V 
one  day  she  demanded,  suddenly/ 

ooa 
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*  Couldn't  say,  indeed.  I  haven't  listened  at  the  keyhole 
lately ; '  but  though  Penelope  affected  to  jest,  there  was  an  ugly 
meaning  in  the  words.  Indeed  she  had  never  forgiven  Mina 
that  treacherous  act;  and  now  and  again  would  catch  herself 
wondering  whether  it  had  been  a  (solitary  one  of  its  kind  or 
not  ?  She  now  proceeded  gaily.  *  Still,  to  judge  by  outward 
appearance,  which  is  pretty  much  all  I  have  to  go  upon,  I 
should  not  judge  Captain  Ainslie  to  be  the  person  one  would 
choose  for  a  confidence,  nor  should  I  judge  Mr.  Redwood  the  man 
to  make  it.  Mr.  Bedwood  is  the  true  type  of  an  Englishman, 
** Close  buttoned  to  the  chin,  broadcloth  without,"  and  a — ah! 
that's  what  we  can't  be  sure  of,  Ailsie ;  has  he  or  has  he  not  ''  a 
warm  heart  within  "  ?    Eh,  Ailsie?    What  d'ye  think ? ' 

*  I  kenna  what  ye're  talkin'  aboot,'  quoth  Ailsie,  stolidly. 

*  Why,  about  Mr.  Redwood's  heart.  I  was  quoting  poetry  to 
you,  though  you  did  not  know  it.  The  poetry  is  about  a  man 
who  was 

Close  buttoned  to  the  chin, 
Brcaddoth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 

The  point  is,  whether  Mr.  Charles  Redwood,  who  is  certainly 
"  close  buttoned  to  the  chin  " — (and  who  looked  remarkably  well 
buttoned  up  to  his  ears  in  his  white  mackintosh  this  afternoon) 
— has  the  other  requisite  of  a  true  man.  For  his  own  sake, 
Ailsie ' — the  speaker  paused,  and  her  tone  changed  to  one  of  serious 
significance — *  for  his  own  sake,  I  am  inclined  to  hope — not,' 

Ailsie  was  busy  washing  some  fine  old  lace  in  a  bowl.  She 
did  not  reply. 

'  A  woman's  heart  is  rather  a  troublesome  possession,  Ailsie.' 

*  Whiles  it  is,'  said  Ailsie,  drily. 

*  You  know  what  I  mean,'  rejoined  Penelope,  scrutinising  the 
old  woman's  features ;  '  of  course  you  can  answer  me  or  not  as 
you  please ;  of  course  Mina  is  far  more  to  you  than  I  am,  or  ever 
could  be;  and  you  may  not  like  to  have  me  put  my  secret 
thoughts  into  words ;  but  yet,  Ailsie,  I  should  be  so  glad  if  you 
could  chase  it  away,  if  you  could  laugh  at  me  for  it,  be  angry 
with  me  for  it,  say  that  I  do  Mina  an  injustice  and  an  injury — 
it  {«  a  shame  that  I  who  have  known  her  so  lately  should  be  so 
severe  upon  her ' — she  broke  oflF  suddenly. 

'  Aweel,  ye'd  best  say  it  oot  noo,'  responded  the  nurse  in  the 
same  matter-of-fact  tone.  '  Syne  it's  there,  it's  best  oot.  What 
ails  ye  at  her  ?    What's  wrang  wi'  her  ? ' 
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*  She  is  so  strange — so  unreal.  She  never  seems  to  uie  as  if 
she  dared  to  be  her  real  self  even  with  7716;  and  sometimes 
when  she  has  been  quite  nice  and  natural  for  a  little  while,  and 
I  begin  to  think  it  must  be  more  in  my  fancy  than  anything  else 
that  she  is — is  always  acting  a  part,  she  will  quite  suddenly  and 
without  the  slightest  provocation  break  out  into  that  bitter  un- 
feeling tone  she  used  the  first  day  I  was  here,  when  she  gave  me 
such  a  tirade !  Well,  I  think  I  understand  up  to  a  certain  point. 
She  has  been  ill-treated  and  resents  it ;  she  has  a  small  spiteful 
mind  which  dwells  and  dwells  upon  its  injuries ;  but,  Ailsie,  what 
I  can't  understand  is  about — about  Mr.  Redwood.  I  may  speak 
to  you,  Ailsie,  because  you  are  one  of  ourselves ' 

*  Oo,  ay,  ye  can  speak  to  me.* 

*'  She  thinks  he  cares  for  her,  and  she  has  as  good  as  told  me 
she  is  willing  to — you  know;  and  she  certainly  goes  on  just 
as  she  did  when — I  mean  just  as  a  girl  would  do  who  has  a  lover ; 
but  now  listen,  for  within  lies  the  puzzle — all  this  is  behind  his 
back.  It  is  to  me  she  looks  conscious,  and  blushes,  and  is  breath- 
less and  flurried,  and — altogether.  To  him,  and  before  him,  she 
is  as  cold  as  a  stone,  or  rather  she  is  as  phlegmatic  €i8  a  lump  of 
putty.  She  takes  whatever  shape  I  choose  to  pinch  her  into.  I 
give  her  a  little  push  and  say  in  her  ear  "  Go  over  there  "  (to 
where  he  is,  you  know),  and  she  goes  as  if  I  had  shot  her !  I 
poke  her  down  into  a  chair  next  an  empty  one  at  luncheon,  and 
she  sort  of  falls  into  it,  and  gapes  at  me  helplessly  across  the 
table,  with  a  **  What-on-earth-do-you-expect-of-me-next  ?  "  look. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  laugh  and  cry  together.  But,  mark 
you,  he  for  his  part  does  not  seem  to  resent  anything ;  he  is  as 
polite  as  possible ;  yet  it  must  often  be  hard  work  toiling  as  he 
does  to  make  conversation.  Now  Mr.  Kedwood  is  not  a  man 
with  whom  conversation  ought  to  be  hard  work.  He  is  quiet ; 
but — oh,  I  could  make  him  talk — I  could  make  him  laugh.  He 
was  never  bored,  never  absent-minded  with  me ' 

'  'Deed,  then,  what  for  did  e'er  he  leave  you  ? '  interposed 
Ailsie,  bluntly. 

*  Leave  me  ?  He  never  left  me.  There  was  nothing  to 
"  leave," '  but  Penelope  gave  a  little  sigh,  and  the  colour  in  her 
cheek  mounted  and  faded  again.  '  I  only  spoke  as  I  did,  because  I 
wish  to  discover  if  I  can  what  it  is  in  Mina  that  makes  her  so 
cold,  so  impassive  towards  Mr.  Bedwood  ?  Can  she,  do  you  think, 
love  anyone?'  The  last  sentence  was  uttered  imperatively, 
pharply. 
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Ailsie  folded  the  bands  of  lace,  and  carefully  refolded 
them. 

*  Miss  Penelope ' — she  paused,  drew  up  her  lips,  and  straightened 
the  edges  of  the  lace.  Her  fingers  were  nervously  accurate  in 
every  movement.  *  Miss  Penelope,  gif  there  had  been  anither 
hame,  an'  anither  mither,  there  wad  hae  been  anither  bairn. 
Can  she  loe  ony  man,  say  ye  ?  She  can.  Will  she  ?  I  kenna.' 
Her  voice  fell ;  she  whispered  again  beneath  her  breath,  *  I 
kenna.' 

This  had  happened  a  few  days  before  Penelope  took  in  Tosh 
to  be  fed  and  consoled. 

*I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  Ailsie  dear,'  she  said,  after  a 
glance  at  the  old  woman's  face.  *  I'm  afraid  it's  not  a  very  good 
time  for  you  to  be  worried  by  Tosh,  but  uncle  Carnoustie  told  me 
to  bring  him  in,  and  particularly  wished  him  attended  to.  Do 
you  mind?*  Now  when  Penelope  added  that  little  quavering 
*  Do  you  mind  ? '  to  any  appeal  of  the  kind,  few  people  felt  they 
did  mind,  and  Ailsie  for  one  would  always  answer  placably. 

^  Tosh,  is  it  ? '  she  said,  looking  across  to  where  Tosh  stood  at 
the  open  door ;  *  aweel,  Tosh,  ye  mun  come  in ;  though  it's  no 
yer  day  for  comin'  to  the  castle,  and  ye  ken  that  fine.  Tak'  aff 
yer  bannet,  and  sit  ye  doon.  I'll  see  to  him,'  to  Penelope,  who, 
however,  still  lingered.  Something  in  the  old  nurse's  face  and  still 
more  in  her  chastened  accents  aroused  her  attention. 

'Aren't  you  well,  dear?*  she  said,  tenderly.  ^  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Is  it  one  of  your  attacks  coming  on  ?  *  Ailsie  was 
subject  to  'attacks ;'  her  heart  was  weak.  *  Is  there  anything  I 
can  get  for  you  ?  * 

The  nurse  hesitated.  *  I'm  no  that  weel — ^but  I'm  no  that 
ill  neither,'  she  made  answer  with  a  half  smile,  half  sigh.  *  We 
a'  bit  to  hae  oor  aflF  an'  on  days,  ye  ken.  Na,  na,  Penelope  ;  tak 
nae  heed,  my  bairn.  I'm  weel  eneugh,  and  I'll  see  to  Tosh. 
Toshy,  dearie,  sit  ye  doon * 

Tosh,  wondering  and  somewhat  awestruck,  obeyed. 

*  Yer  bannet,  my  man,  afore  the  young  leddy,*  Ailsie  mildly 
reminded  him. 

Mechanically  Tosh  removed  his  Tarn  o*  Shanter.  A  shower 
of  hazel  nut«  in  clusters  fell  upon  the  floor. 

The  sight  recalled  the  idiot  to  himself.  '  Losh  me !  what 
for  did  ye  mak'  me  do  that  ?  *  he  demanded  indignantly,  holding 
fast  the  empty  *  Tammy  *  by  its  worsted  knob.  '  I  kenned  there 
was  guid  reason  why  I  wadna  tak'  it  firae  my  heid,  but  I  had  no 
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mind  what.     Gif  ye  had  let  me  alane ' — and  he  regarded  the 
strewn  nuts  gloomily. 

Penelope  was  already  on  her  knees  gathering  them  together. 
She  did  not,  if  the  truth  were  known,  care  over  much  for  the 
task — ^for  Tosh's  fiery  faggot  of  hair,  untouched  in  all  probability 
from  one  year  to  another,  had  been  in  contact  with  the  green 
clusters — ^but  Ailsie  looked  so  depressed  and  sad,  seemed  so 
much  out  of  spirits,  that  even  a  trifle  such  as  an  overturned  cargo 
of  nuts  on  her  carpet  must  not  be  suflfered  to  fret  her  further. 

*  Eh,  Miss  Penelope,  ye're  guid.  I  canna  8tx>op  mysel',  I'm 
that  stiflF  and  auld.  Thank  ye,  dearie,  thank  ye.  He  meant  nae 
harm,  puir  fule ' — aside — *  whiles  he  forgets,  and — and  we  a*  hae 
oor  days.  See  to  him  noo,  what's  he  aboot  ?  Rummagin  himsel' 
ower  frae  tap  to  tae  for  the  rest  o'  them !  See  to  him  noo ! ' 
arousied  to  a  faint  interest  and  amusement  by  the  sight  of  Tosh, 
with  fire  in  his  face,  and  business  in  every  motion,  distractedly 
hunting  in  every  comer  of  his  capacious  person,  with  obvious  ex- 
pectations of  some  grand  result. 

'  Whaur  is  't  ?  Wha's  taen  it  frae  me  ?  What  hae  I  dune 
wi'  it  ? '  muttered  the  poor  fellow  to  himself,  consternation  gradu- 
ally stealing  over  his  countenance  as  the  search  proved  fruitless. 

*  I  had  it  wi*  me — I  ken  I  had — when  I  went  i'  the  wood  to  pu' 
the  nits.' 

*  What  is  it,  Tosh  ?    What  have  you  lost  ? ' 

*  It's  no  for  you.'  Tosh  jerked  back  as  though  afraid  of  being 
touched.  '  Let  me  abee,  an  I'll  fin'  it.  I  ne'er  lost  siccan  a  thing 
afore — no  me.  Naebody  can  say  but  Tosh  is  aye  trusty.  An  he 
gied  me  a  saxpence  to  gie  it  safe,'  beginning  to  whimper. 

'  Well,  let  me  put  the  nuts  back  in  your  cap,  at  any  rate,'  said 
Penelope,  who  was  not  eager  to  hold  them  longer. 

'Na,  keep  them,  they're  for  the  captain,  and  I  was  to  hae 
seen  him  mysel',  an  Carnoustie  said  I  suld ' 

*0h,  this  was  the  present  you  were  to  bring  to-morrow? 
Well,  Tosh,  I'm  sure  Captain  Ainslie  will  be  proud  to  receive 
them.     Ailsie,  have  you  a  basket,  or  anything  ? ' 

'  Ye  can  tak  them  i'  my  bannet,'  Tosh  sprang  eagerly  forward, 

*  but  mind  I  get  it  again,'  suddenly  snatching  it  back  by  the 
tassel,  '  I  hae  nae  ither ' 

*  That  being  the  case  you  had  better  keep  it.  It  would  be  a 
risk  to  send  it  out  of  your  sight ;  and  see.  Tosh,  perhaps  that  is 
what  you  have  lost ;  inside  the  pouch,  there ;  look — that  white 
thing — it  looks  like  a  letter.* 
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Tosh  made  a  snatch.  ^  It's  it !  Loshj  me !  It's  it ! '  he  cried 
joyously ;  *  I  hae  na  lost  it  after  a*/  taking  out  an  envelope  and 
regarding  it  fondly.  Then,  thrusting  the  missive  into  his  breast, 
*  Nits,  or  no  nits,  ye*se  no  gang  intil  my  Tammy  again,  makiB'  & 
fule  o'  a  puir  daft  man ;  I  hae  ye  safe  this  time,'  muttering. 

'  Is  it  for  any  of  us,  Tosh  ? '  inquired  Penelope,  shaking  the 
nuts  into  a  basket  Ailsie  had  brought. 

'  Na,'  said  Tosh,  snappishly.  *  Leastways  it's  no  for  yot*.  An* 
noo,  I  mun  be  gaun,'  getting  upon  his  legs. 

'  Wi'  oot  yer  bit  sup,  Tosh  ? '  said  Ailsie,  still  in  the  unwontedly 
gentle  tone  she  had  used  throughout  the  interview ;  *  there's  guid 
chicken  soup  for  the  dinner  the  nicht,  and  ye  sail  hae  a  basin*fulL 
I'll  send  for  it,'  and  she  rang  the  bell. 

Tosh  sat  down  again.  Chicken  soup  was  a  temptation  against 
which  no  call  of  duty  could  stand.  ^ 

*  There's  time  eneugh — time  eneugh,'  he  appeased  his  con- 
science, clapping  the  pocket  which  held  his  recovered  treasure. 
^  It  can  bide  a  bittie,  an  I  hae  na  lost  it,'  and  thus  comforting 
himself  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  Penelope  left  the  room.  She 
was  asking  herself  a  terrible  inquiry  :  For  whom  could  that 
mysterious  letter  be  ?    For  whom,  and  from  whom  ? 

Was  it  wildly  improbable  that  it  was  from  Redwood,  and  for 
her  cousin  Mina  ?  Could  it  be  the  formal  proposal  which  she  had 
taught  herself  daily  to  expect,  and  yet  which  she  only  half 
expected  ?  Tosh  was  often  at  Inverashet,  there  would  be  nothing 
unlawful,  nothing  disgraceful,  in  his  being  used  as  a  messenger, 
supposing  Bedwood  had  no  one  handy  to  send. 

Tosh  was  very  faithful.  Made  to  understand  his  errand,  he 
would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  accomplish  it ;  and,  of  course, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Redwood's  addressing  himself  to 
the  young  lady  personally,  all  things  considered.  He  might 
even  have  spoken  to  her  father  already,  and  received  his 
consent. 

'  I  am  certainly  a  very  clever  person,'  said  Penelope  to  herself^ 
as  she  mounted  one  by  one  the  steps  to  the  antechamber  wherein 
Captain  Ainslie  held  his  court.  *I  divine  by  instinct.  That 
valuable  document  over  which  Tosh  rejoiced  with  such  exceeding 
joy  WM  for  Miss  Mina  Carnoustie,  and  it  was  from  Mr.  Charles 
Redwood.  Bravo,  Penelope!  And  now  to  fling  these  nuts  at 
Bob  Ainslie's  silly  head ! '  turning  the  door  handle  with  a  jerk,  and 
beginning  to  chatter  like  the  wind,  and  to  laugh  like  a  thousand 
mocking  birds. 
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By-and-by  she  looked  round.     *  Where  is  Mina  ?  * 
No  one  knew  where  Mina  was. 

*  I  see  her  though/  said  little  Bob  the  next  minute — Bob  saw 
everything  and  everyone  from  his  window — 'there  she  is,  and 
your  friend  Tosh  with  her.  He  is  giving  her  something — it  looks 
like  a  letter ! '  Penelope's  heart  stood  still.  *  He  is  of  a  generous 
disposition/  continued  Captain  Ainslie,  laughing.  'Nuts  for  me, 
and  a  billet-doux  for  your  cousin.  What  next  ?  Does  he  always 
go  about  bestowing  his  favours  like  this  ? ' 

Penelope  could  not  answer. 

*  A  game  of  picquet,  Miss  Penelope  ? ' 
Penelope  sat  down  to  a  game  of  picquet. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE   POSTMARK  WAS   *LOCHABER.' 


She  was  resolved  not  to  force  Mina's  confidence.  She  would  not 
go  up  to  her  own  room  early,  not  run  across  her  cousin  on  the 
staircase  or  in  the  galleries. 

Already  she  had  been  reproved  for  intermeddling,  and  now 
supposing  that  the  climax  had  been  reached,  she  could  well 
perceive  she  was  no  longer  needed. 

Perhaps  she  also  shrank  unconsciously  from  the  moment  of 
disclosure.  It  would  be  a  moment  of  triumph ;  a  great  moment ; 
one  to  be  hailed  with  effusion,  and  reflected  upon  in  after-life  with 
thanksgiving,  but — she  drew  back  from  it  a  little. 

An  hour  passed.  Mina  came  into  the  room.  Penelope  bit  her 
lip  and  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  upon  her  own  and  her  antagonist's 
hands.  Bob  was  doing  badly,  no  amalgamations  worked  luckily  for 
him ;  whereas  Penelope  had  never  held  such  cards  in  her  life. 
'  Point  of  seven.  Quint  major.  Four  aces,'  she  declared  ;  and 
Captain  Ainslie  dashed  down  his  wretched  outwitted  hand  in 
affected  fury  and  despair. 

*  I  never,  'pon  my  word,  I  never  knew  anything  like  it ! '  he 
exclaimed.  ^  I  am  the  unluckiest  beggar.  It  matters  not  how  I 
play,  there's  no  doing  anything  with  such  hands  as  I  hold  to-night. 
Well,  there's  one  comfort.    You  know  the  old  saying  ? ' 

Penelope  knew  the  old  saying  well ;  strange  to  say,  she  was 
repeating  it  to  herself  at  the  moment,  though  it  could  have  no 
meaning  for  her,  of  course.   She  might  or  might  not  be  ^  unlucky 
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in  love '  because  she  was  *  lucky  at  cards,'  she  would  chance  the 
love  and  stick  to  the  cards.  How  was  Mina  looking  ?  What  was 
she  doing  ?     Why  was  she  hovering  about  in  the  background  ? 

The  query  was  easily  answered.  Mina  was  longing  to  tell  her 
news,  of  course.  She  would  expect  to  be  kissed,  congratulated, 
and  gushed  over ;  there  would  be  a  scene  like  a  page  out  of  a 
silly  novel — bah ! 

Mina  came  and  stood  over  the  picquet  players,  watching  the 
game. 

*  You  are  in  the  light,*  said  Penelope,  peevishly,  She  did  not 
lift  her  head,  and  frowned  and  was  intent  upon  her  play. 

Her  cousin  moved  quietly  to  one  side,  and  Bob  held  up  his 
hand  of  cards  to  scoflF  at  it,  and  win  a  third  person's  pity  and 
sympathy.  Did  she  ever  see  such  cards  ?  It  had  been  the  same 
every  round.  Before  he  saw  what  he  had  got,  he  knew  when  they 
were  being  dealt — ^knew  as  well  as  if  he  saw  them — what  the  lot 
would  be  like  !  It  was  always  the  way  at  picquet.  If  one  began 
badly,  bad  luck  pursued  one  all  through.  He  had  not  had  a 
decent  hand  yet. 

Mina  smiled  faintly  and  put  a  question.  *  Eh  ?  Of  course  not. 
That  would  not  work  at  all,*  said  Bob,  in  answer.  *  You  see  if  I  had 
had  the  luck  to  have  a  knave  of  this  suit,  or  a  queen  of  that ^ 

*  What  is  the  use  of  explaining  when  she  does  not  know  one 
court  card  from  another  ?  *  cried  Penelope,  rapping  the  table  sharply. 
*  Do  go  on,  Captain  Ainslie.  All  the  talking  in  the  world  will  not 
make  your  hand  any  better.  Mina,  I  wish  you  would  not  stand 
there.  It  can't  interest  you  to  watch  us,  when  you  don't  know 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  least.  And  I  do  hate  people  standing 
by  when  I  am  playing.* 

Mina  moved  away. 

'  I  don't  see  that  ycni  need  mind.  Miss  Penelope,*  said  Bob, 
jocosely,  for  he  was  gratified  that  she  should  bestow  so  much  of 
her  attention  on  the  game.  Of  late  he  had  occasionally  felt  that 
when  thus  engaged  her  mind  was  apt  to  wander.  *  fieaUy,  you 
know,  I  don't  say  it  to  be  uncivil,  but  it  does  not  very  much 
signify  how  you  play  to-night,  you  simply  can't  help  scoring. 
Your  cards  play  themselves.  If  a  whole  roomful  were  buzzing  in 
your  ears  you  would  still  win  every  round.' 

'  There  is  the  dressing  gong,  and  I  have  been  late  for  dinner 
every  night  of  late ! '  Suddenly  Penelope  dashed  down  her  cards 
and  pushed  back  her  chair.  *  Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Captain  Ainslie,  what 
do  you  say  ?  *  with  a  momentary  compunction.     *  It  is  "  the  first 
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good  hand  you  have  held  "  ?  Oh,  I  am  sorry — really.  Pray  don't 
be  vexed  with  me  for  being  so  rude  and  cross.  I  am  a  little  out 
of  humour  to-night.  I  don't  know  why,'  nervously  collecting  the 
cards  and  beginning  to  thrust  them  back  into  their  case.  ^  I  have 
no  business  to  be  out  of  humour,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  vent  it  on 
an  invalid  either.' 

'  Don't  mention  it,*  said  Bob  gaily.  '  Don't  mention  it '  was  a 
little  joke  between  him  and  Penelope.     She  tried  to  smile. 

*  I  am  afraid  my  picquet  gets  to  be  ratjber  a  bore,'  continued 
he,  *  I  must  teach  you  some  other  game  for  a  change.  That  is 
if  my  old  doctor  is  still  obdurate  ;  but  I  really  think  he  ought  to 
release  you  all  of  my  presence  soon  now.  I  am  an  awful  nuisance 
hanging  on  like  this.' 

Before  she  knew  what  she  was  saying,  Penelope,  with  truth  in 
every  tone  of  her  voice,  was  giving  assurance  whereof  she  was 
afraid  to  think  presently,  but  which,  had  she  but  known  it,  rang 
the  death  knell  to  the  gay  soldier's  hopes. 

'  A  nuisance  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  blessing  you  are  to  us 
all.  There  are  things,  there  are  reasons — I  cannot  explain — it  is 
impossible  to  enter  into  it — but  sometimes  in  a  family — Captain 
Ainslie,  you  have  been  out  ih  the  world  and  know  many  things — 
if  it  is  any  consolation  to  you  for  being  **  left  upon  our  hands,"  as 
you  call  it,  I  don't  think  I  need  mind  telling  you  that  if  there  is 
one  thing  I  am  thankful  for  every  day  of  my  life  at  present  it  is 
for  your  being  here.  I  think  we  are  all  glad  of  it — all.  I  have 
not  heard  one  of  the  Camousties  say  a  single  word  to  the  con- 
trary— among  themselves,  I  mean ;  people  talk  plainly  when  they 
are  among  themselves,  you  know — while,  as  for  me,  I  am  grateful 
to  you — do  you  understand  ? — grateful  to  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  for  your  presence.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  poor  Bob,  quietly.  He  knew  what  this 
meant.  When  she  held  out  her  hand  and  kindly  assisted  him  to 
rise  upright,  and  when  he  assured  her  he  required  no  further  aid, 
but  would  wait  a  moment  before  he  hobbled  along  on  his  crutches 
to  his  room — he  had  been  advanced  to  crutches  a  few  days 
previously — he  made  no  attempt  to  renew  the  conversation.  He 
resolved  Penelope  should  never  think  of  him  diflferently  than  as 
she  did  now. 

In  two  minutes  Penelope  had  forgotten  him  altogether. 
Within  her  own  lighted  chamber  her  eyes  had  caught  sight  of  the 
expected  figure,  and  with  a  throb  of  expectation  she  already  heard 
in  fismcy  the  anticipated  announcement. 
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'  Well/  she  cried,  breathlessly,  *  well? ' 

*  I  only  came  in  to  see  if  you  could  give  me  a  thread  of  silt 
this  shade,'  said  Mina,  holding  out  a  coloured  sash  ribbon ;  ^  the 
stitching  has  come  undone,  and  I  know  you  have  a  plait  of  shaded 
silks.  I  thought  I  heard  you  come  upstairs ;  but  it  must  have 
been  Marie  putting  out  your  things.' 

Penelope  took  out  the  required  article. 

'  How  did  picquet  get  on  ? '  said  Mina,  drawing  out  the  thread 
she  wanted.     '  Did  Bob  do  any  better  after  I  left  ? ' 

*  We  hardly  played  any  more.  I  hustled  him  through  the 
last  round.     I  had  an  idea  that  perhaps  you — ^you  wanted  me.' 

'  Wanted  you,  dear  ? ' 

*  You  do  not  often  come  and  stand  over  us  when  we  are  play- 
ing. Are  you  sure  you  were  not  trying  to  catch  my  eye  ?  If  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me ' 

'  Indeed  I  have  nothing.' 

Penelope's  brow  changed  like  a  summer  day  overcast  by  a 
thunderstorm.  This  was  too  bad,  too  insulting.  Not  to  tell  her? 
Not  even  to  trust  her  now  that  the  d^TWutmmi  which  she  had 
furthered,  and  promoted,  and  toiled  for,  had  actually  taken  place  ! 
In  indignation  too  gfreat  for  words,  she  motioned  her  cousin  to  the 
door,  and,  muttering  something  about  being  late  and  in  haste, 
closed  it,  almost  turning  the  intruder  out. 

The  evening  passed  as  other  evenings  had  done.  No  one 
seemed  important  or  excited,  or  in  any  way  diflferent  from  usual. 
Captain  Ainslie  was  even  a  little  less  cheerful  than  usual ;  but 
they  said  he  must  be  tired ;  it  was  his  first  day  of  sitting  up  at 
the  dinner-table ;  the  exertion  excused  a  little  lassitude  and  an 
early  retirement  to  his  room. 

Penelope  began  to  wonder  if  she  had  not  been  the  victim  of 
some  mistake.  She  recollected  that  Mina,  with  her  mother^s  ap- 
proval and  sanction,  had  one  sUght  hold  upon  the  outer  world, 
which  was  always  made  of  importance  in  the  fiEimily  circle.  Mina 
kept  up  communications  with  a  former  governess  who  was  head  of 
a  branch  of  some  benevolent  society.  Applicants  desirous  of 
joining  this  institution  had  permission  to  write  to  JVIiss  Mina 
Carnoustie ;  and  every  now  and  then  a  shabby-looking  envelope, 
directed  in  illiterate  handwriting,  would  come  for  Mina,  sometimes 
by  post,  sometimes  by  messenger. 

Might  not  the  letter  conveyed  by  Tosh  have  been  from  some 
island  youth  or  maiden,  living  at  a  distance  from  the  castle,  and 
yet  imbued  by  the  not  unusual  idea  that  a  miisive  delivered  by 
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hand  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  attention  than  one  sent 
through  the  post  ? 

Then  Mina,  occupied  with  other  and  more  engrossing  thoughts, 
had  forgotten  or  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention  the 
matter.  The  writer  might  have  been  some  one  in  whom  she  felt 
no  particular  interest. 

As  this  possible  interpretation  grew  ui)on  Penelope,  her  spirits 
rose. 

When  nothing  had  been  said  by  the  next  day,  and  when  it 
was  evident  that  no  advance  had  been  made  towards  an  under- 
standing by  Redwood  and  her  cousin,  she  was  foolishly  happy. 

She  gave  Redwood  a  spirited  account  of  Tosh  and  his  nuts. 

*You  should  have  seen  me  hunting  for  them  all  over  the 
carpet,  and  Tosh  seated  calmly  by,  holding  his  Tam  o'  Shanter. 
Then  he  presents  it  to  me,  to  convey  the  delectable  oflTering  to 
Captain  Ainslie !  Then  he  suddenly  becomes  wild  with  dismay 
because  he  has  lost  somewhere  upon  his  important  person  an  im- 
portant letter  wherewith  he  had  been  entrusted.  Do  you  ever 
entrust  your  letters  to  him,  Mr.  Redwood  ?  Oh,  he  is  much  in 
request  as  letter-carrier  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  really  should 
not  wish  to  throw  discredit  on  him  because  the  letter  on  this  oc- 
casion was  found  inside  the  inner  brim  of  his  "  Tammy."  It  would 
be  a  very  safe  place  if  he  did  not  go  nutting  in  the  meantime.' 

*  Was  that  where  my  letter  came  from? '  said  JMina,  who  was 
on  Redwood's  other  side,  the  three  being  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  party.  *I  am  not  sure  if  I  should  have  received  it  so 
readily  had  I  known.' 

*  Oh,  it  was  for  you,  was  it  ? '    Penelope  glanced  across. 

*  From  a  poor  boy  I  am  interested  in.  He  had  given  it  to 
Tosh  for  me,  as  he  is  some  way  oflF.  Penelope,  don't  mention  it 
till  I  have  told  my  mother  myself.  She  likes  me  to  tell  her 
everything  first  hand.' 

*  So  that  was  all,'  said  Penelope  to  herself.  *  And  yet  I  don't 
like  that  *'  Don't  mention  it "  business  beginning  again.  I  am 
like  a  burnt  child,  I  suppose.  Hi !  there  is  Tosh ! '  suddenly. 
*  Tosh — hey — Tosh !  Oh  dear !  how  grand  you  are  to-day,  Tosh  ! 
Oh,  beautiful !  The  captain  will  admire  you !  He  is  to  go  up 
to  see  Captain  Ainslie,  Mr.  Redwood ;  and  doesn't  he  look  nice  in 
his  Sunday  clothes,  and  with  such  a  handsome  walking-stick  too  ! ' 

*  Aweel,  it's  no  that  handsome,  it's  jist  dacent,  that's  a','  pro- 
tested Tosh,  modestly.  *  It's  ane  o'  Carnoustie's,  an  ye  ken  he 
has  naethin  handaome  aboot  him.* 
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*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  do  you  hear  that,  uncle,  do  you  hear  that  ? ' 
Penelope  flew  after  the  broad  back  in  front,  and  repeated  what 
Tosh  had  said.  By  this  movement  she  did  a  double  stroke  of 
business — drew  her  uncle's  attention  to  his  favourite,  and  detached 
herself  from  Redwood's  side.  Now  that  Redwood  had  not  written 
the  mysterious  letter,  and  that  he  and  Mina  were  still  haltiTig 
and  dragging  over  their  courting,  she  was  once  more  keen  to 
preside  over  it. 

She  even  set  the  step  of  those  she  joined  quicker. 

'  Come  along — come  along,  you  two,'  she  cried,  there  being 
only  Joanna  on  her  uncle's  other  hand.  *  Come  along,  Joanna ; 
you  can  walk  fast,  I  know.  Let  us  get  home  and  see  the  fan 
between  Captain  Ainslie  and  Tosh.  Send  him  on  in  front,  uncle ' 
— lower — *  to  say  we  are  following.' 

Penelope  knew  that  Mina  could  not  walk  as  briskly  as  her 
sisters.  She  would  pant,  put  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  insensibly 
lag  behind,  if  the  pace  were  beyond  her.  She  would  now  be 
forced  to  retard  Redwood's  steps. 

With  no  surprise,  therefore,  she  beheld  the  distance  momen- 
tarily increasing  between  the  groups ;  and  soon  the  pair  behind 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  alone. 

Another  pair  of  eyes  than  Penelope's  marked  this  also. 

Penelope,  however,  thought  she  had  been  adroit  in  the 
extreme,  when  from  the  antechamber,  whither  she  had  accom- 
panied Lord  Carnoustie  and  his  protege,  she  beheld  the  two  long 
afterwards  coming  slowly  up  the  avenue.  Redwood  had  dropped 
into  the  way  of  lunching  at  the  castle  on  Sundays  since  Captain 
Ainslie's  accident,  and  had  therefore  been  able  to  escort  the  yonng 
lady  to  her  own  door  ;  and  while  Tosh  was  being  put  through  his 
facings  by  her  uncle,  and  while  she  was  outwardly  paying  the 
necessary  tribute  to  the  scene,  in  reality  she  was  conjecturing 
what  this  long  tete-a-tete  might  have  brought  forth. 

She  was  recalled  to  attention  sharply. 

'  Well,  now  you  have  seen  Tosh ! '  Lord  Carnoustie  was  saying. 
*  Tosh  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  fine  fellow ;  but  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  Torquil — Torquil  Macalister — ^the  head 
shepherd  on  the  home  farm.  Six  feet  two  in  his  stocking  soles, 
and  the  most  wonderful  line  of  features !  Painters — ^whew  ! — 
they  would  have  given  me  anything  I  Uked  to  ask  for  him.  I 
was  proud  to  show  him  off  to  everyone  who  came.  The  ladies 
used  to  rave  about  him.  But  he  left  us  a  very  short  time  before 
you  appeared,  and  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.' 
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'  I  ken/  said  Tosh,  who  had  been  listening  attentively,  '  Gif 
yt  dinna  ken,  Carnoustie,  /  ken.  Torquil's  no  that  faur  ayont, 
neither.' 

*  Too  far  for  you  or  me  to  get  at  him,  Tosh.'  Lord  Carnoustie 
shook  his  head  regretfully.  '  I  doubt  neither  of  us  will  ever  set 
eyes  on  Torquil  Macalister  again.' 

'  Me  ?  I  set  een  on  him  yestreen,'  retorted  the  fool,  contemp- 
tuously. '  Set  e'en,  quotha !  'twas  mair  than  that !  We  had  a 
crack  thegither,  an  he  gied  me  a  saxpence — but  I'm  haverin,'  as 
with  a  sudden  thought.  '  Torquil's  no  carin  to  hae  his  freens  ken 
he's  aboot,  an'  I  was  to  baud  my  tongue.' 

'Torquil?'  exclaimed  Lord  Carnoustie,  bending  his  brows 
upon  the  speaker.  *Are  you  thinking  what  you  are  saying. 
Tosh  ?  Torquil  here  ?  And  not  come  to  see  me  ?  And  not  care 
for  me  to  know  he's  on  the  place  ?  I — I  should  take  it  very  ill 
of  Torquil — but  I  can't  think  it's  true,'  he  broke  oflF  doubtfully. 
*  I  think  you  forget  a  wee  bit.  Tosh.  Wasna  that  some  wee  whiley 
ago  ye  were  seein  Torquil  an'  crackin  wi'  him?'  persuasively. 
'Afore  he  left  us?  A  good  few  Sabbaths  ago,  maybe  four  or 
five  ;  was  na  that  it.  Tosh  ? ' 

*  Mebbe,'  said  Tosh,  sullenly. 

*I  thought  so.'  Lord  Carnoustie's  brow  cleared.  'Time 
passes  quietly  here,  and  he  is  not  very  good  at  counting  the 
weeks,'  to  Captain  Ainslie.  *  If  Torquil  Macalister  had  come  back 
to  the  island,  I  know  I  should  not  be  the  last  person  to  hear  of 
it.  A  good-hearted,  grateful  fellow,  and  the  best  servant  ever 
man  had.     He  would  have  come  to  see  me  before  anybody.' 

'  Humph ! '  said  Tosh. 

'  Well,  Tosh,  you  have  seen  the  captain,  and  now  I  think  you 
had  better  be  going,'  proceeded  his  patron,  kindly.  '  Duncan,' 
to  the  footman  who  entered  at  the  moment,  '  take  him  along  to 
the  kitchen,  and  see  he  gets  something  to  eat.  Is  that  dinner, 
Duncan?  I'll  be  down  directly;  and,  Ainslie,  are  you  coming 
in  to  the  dining-room  ?  That's  right,  you  are  getting  on  fast 
now.  We  shall  have  you  about  in  no  time,'  and  he  stumped 
away. 

Meantime  Penelope  had  turned  round  a  scared  and  whitened 
face  upon  Bob,  and  as  she  moved  past  him  he  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  concern.  , 

She  silenced  it  by  a  wave  of  her  hand.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  she  went  down  to  Glenmore,  and  by  good  for- 
tune found  the  factor  at  home  as  well  as  his  sisters. 
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'  Don't  you  think  Tosh  is  growing  a  little  more  silly  than  he 
used  to  be  ? '  she  observed  carelessly  in  the  course  of  conversation. 
*  When  I  first  came  here,  about  four  months  ago,  I  used  to  have 
long  talks  with  him,  and  he  often  conversed  quite  sensibly  about 
things  within  his  reach.  But  now  he  seems  to  have  illusions* 
What  do  you  think  he  said  yesterday  to  I^rd  Carnoustie  and 
Captain  Ainslie  ?  He  protested,  and  stuck  to  it,  that  he  had  seen 
Torquil  Macalister,  the  shepherd  that  used  to  be  here,  the  day 
before,  and  that  Torquil  was  in  a  sort  of  manner  in  hiding ;  at 
least,  Tosh  inferred  as  much ;  and  at  first  my  uncle  was  quite  put 
out ;  but  when  he  thought  it  over,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Tosh  was  talking  nonsense,  not  wilfully,  but  that  he  was 
wandering  in  his  mind.' 

^  Tosh  was  right  enough  for  all  that,'  said  the  factor.  'I  saw 
Torquil  Macalister  myself  this  morning,  away  on  the  other  side 
of  the  glen,  close  by  Inverashet  House.  I  said  to  my  man  Angus, 
*'  Is  not  that  Torquil  ?  "  and  Angus  said  he  had  heard  Torquil  had 
been  seen  here  and  there  this  week  past.  I  called  to  him,  but  he 
took  no  notice.  Like  enough  he  feels  he  used  us  shabbily,  bolt- 
ing off  as  he  did  at  our  busiest  time ;  and  I  always  had  it  in  my  mind 
that  it  was  a  flam  that  story  of  his  about  a  dying  father,  whereas 
the  plain  truth  was  he  had  had  the  offer  of  a  better  place.  He  was 
never  over  well  content  with  his  situation  as  shepherd,  whatever  face 
he  put  upon  it.  Between  ourselves,  Miss  Penelope,  he  was  a  wee 
thing  spoilt  by  his  fine  looks  and  everybody's  saying  he  was  such  a 
gentleman.  Maybe  he  hoped  to  start  as  a  gentleman — as  a  gen- 
tleman keeper  I  mean — when  he  went  from  here ;  he  was  fitter  for 
a  keeper  than  for  a  shepherd,  I  aye  thought;  and  maybe  the 
place,  when  he  got  it,  did  not  just  turn  out  as  well  as  he  expected, 
or  he  couldn't  keep  it,  or  something,  and  he's  back  to  see  what  his 
friends  will  do  for  him  here.  He  may  be  after  a  place  with  the 
duke — there  are  a  wheen  men  gone  from  the  duke's  of  late ;  but 
anyhow  Tosh's  eyesight  was  clear  enough,  it  was  Torquil  Alac- 
alister  in  the  flesh  he  saw,  as  it's  myself  can  testify.' 

Soon  after  Penelope  took  leave ;  she  was  going  on  to  the  vil- 
lage, to  the  post-office.  She  had  no  foreign  stamps  left,  and  there 
might  be  some  bungle  made  about  her  Jamaica  letter,  if  she  did 
not  herself  have  it  accurately  stamped. 

A  weight  of  vague  apprehension  had  fallen  on  her  spirits. 
Every  day  seemed  to  bring  something  new,  yet  nothing  definite ; 
she  was  sick  and  weary  of  it  all.  Torquil  Macalister  again  about  ? 
Mina  again  mysterious  and  perplexing  ?     The  secret  letter,  could 
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it  be  from  Torquil  ?  Or  was  it  only  by  a  coincidence  that  he  should 
be  on  the  island  when  her  cousin  was  being  applied  to  in  regard 
to  the  benevolent  institution  ? 

It  was  quite  possible  that  Mina  knew  nothing  of  Torquil's 
return.  She  had  exerted  herself  more  than  usual  in  Bedwood's 
presence  during  the  last  few  days ;  Bedwood  had  been  at  the  castle 
constantly ;  that  the  names  of  the  two  were  being  coupled  together, 
Penelope  shrewdly  guessed,  and  moreover  that  the  topic  was  in 
everybody's  mouth, 

*  It  is  very  wrong  of  that  man  to  have  come  back  at  all,  and 
very  tiresome  that  he  should  have  chosen  this  time  of  all  others/ 
reflected  Penelope ;  '  but  I  dare  say  he  will  be  careful  not  to  come 
near  us.  As  Mr.  Soutter  says,  he  may  want  to  be  employed  by 
the  duke,  and  if  he  keeps  away  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  he 
may  consider  he  is  holding  to  his  word.  These  sort  of  people  have 
their  own  ideas.  At  any  rate,  I  am  too  tired  and  disheartened 
to  do  anything.  I  dare  say  all  will  go  right  if  it  is  let  alone,* 
and  she  attended  to  her  postage,  and  left  the  little  shop  after 
despatching  her  letter. 

*Hey — stop — hey,'  the  post-mistress's  younger  sister  ran 
after  the  young  lady.  *Wad  ye  be  so  guid,'  she  panted, 
coming  up  alongside,  '  as  tell  Miss  Meena  there's  been  a  letter 
waitin'  for  her  here  this  week  past  ?  She  kens  aboot  it.  She 
said  there  wad  be  nae  mair,  and  she's  no  been  doun-bye  since. 
But  it's  here,  and  we  was  feared  to  send  it  up,  as  we  had  been 
bidden  no.' 

Penelope  stood  still. 

*  Will  you  please  tell  me  all  that  over  again  ? '  she  said  in  her 
clear,  pleasant  voice.  ^  I  should  like  to  be  very  particular  about 
the  exact  words  of  your  message.' 

The  girl  repeated  as  nearly  as  possible  her  request. 

*  Miss  Mina  used  to  come  down  for  letters  ? ' 

*  For  ane.  No  for  ithers.  Ilka  Monday  i'  the  forenoon.  She 
never  missed.' 

*Tillwhen?' 

*  She  didna  come — stop — the  Monday  'fore  last  she  had  her 
letter ;  an'  the  end  o'  the  week  it  micht  be,  she  said  there  wad 
be  nae  mair ;  but  it  cam',  an'  we  hae  na  kenned  what  to  dae 
wi'  't.' 

*  You  were  not  allowed  to  put  it  in  the  letter-bag  ? ' 
*Na.' 

*  Did  Miss  Mina  say  why  ? ' 
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*  Oo,  aye ;  thae  letters  aye  bit  to  be  answered  by  the  neist  post 
oot.  An'  it  saved  time  if  she  jist  steppit  doon,  and  had  them 
and  answered  them  i'  the  shop.  It  was  business ;  and  it's  a  twa 
days'  post  to  Lochaber.' 

*To  Lochaber!'  Penelope  sickened.  *To  Lochaber!'  she 
repeated.     Torquil  Macalister  was  a  Lochaber  man. 

*  The  postmark  was  "  Lochaber," '  explained  the  girl,  apolo- 
getically. *  We  aye  kenned  it  was  Miss  Meena's  letter  when  it 
cam  frae  Lochaber ;  for  she  had  bidden  us  tak'  heed  o't  oorsels. 
She  said  we  was  to  gie  her  "  Lochaber "  letter  to  naebody  bat 
hersel.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Penelope,  quietly.  '  I  will  give  her  your 
message.' 

'  Faithless,  treacherous  girl ! '  She  turned  away,  wringing 
her  hands  beneath  her  plaid.  *  False  to  her  word — false  to  me 
— to  Eedwood — to  everyone !  From  beginning  to  end  she  has  been 
hoodwinking  us  all !  It  must  have  been  going  on  from  the  very 
first.  I  remember  how  soon  her  cheerfulness  returned!  How 
quickly  she  seemed  consoled !  How  aptly  she  fell  in  with  every  sug- 
gestion I  made !  It  was  easy  to  say  "  Yes  "  to  everything,  while  Hiis 
was  going  on !  Oh !  now  I  well  believe  who  employed  poor  Tosh  on 
Saturday ;  the  same  person  whose  last  letter  lies  at  this  moment 
in  Jess  McFadyan's  keeping ;  the  same  whose  postmark  was  ever 
to  be  '* Lochaber."  Ha!  Who  is  that?'  She  started,  and  with 
difficulty  suppressed  a  scream. 

There  was  a  low  wall  on  one  side  of  the  road  which  led  from 
the  village  to  the  castle  ;  and  something  moved  behind  the  wall. 
The  next-  minute  a  face  looked  over  it. 

*  One  of  the  watchers  setting  his  rabbit  traps,'  said  Penelope 
to  herself.  But  she  quickened  her  pace,  and  looking  the  other 
way,  drew  a  breath  of  relief  as  she  passed  the  spot.  The  watcher, 
if  it  were  one,  remained  perfectly  still,  and  had  probably  again 
crouched  over  his  traps.  The  days  were  beginning  to  draw  in,  and 
the  dusk  was  not  far  off,  though  it  was  but  five  o'clock. 

It  was  a  mild  autumnal  evening,  perfectly  still  but  for  the 
splashing  of  the  high  tide,  which  washed  the  rocky  shore  almost 
at  Penelope's  feet,  as  she  hastened  along.  Years  afterwards  she 
recalled  the  measured  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  sight  of  a  large 
black  cormorant,  which,  settled  upon  an  oily  herring  streak,  was 
fishing  and  gobbling  almost  upon  their  edge.  She  turned  her 
head  to  watch  the  bird  for  a  moment ;  he  was  a  fine  felkw,  and 
enjoying  himself  famously.     Willing  to  divert  her  thoughts,  and 
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being  now  within  a  hundred  yaxds  of  the  lodge,  she  might  halt 
and  watch  the  pretty  sight — nay,  she  would  fetch  her  uncle  down 
to  see  the  cormorant.  It  would  be  an  excuse  for  not  going  into 
the  house — for  not  seeing  Mina. 

Would  Lord  Carnoustie  be  at  home  ?  If  not,  he  might  be  on 
the  road  behind  her,  it  being  that  which  led  to  his  distant  shooting- 
ground — and  she  turned  to  look.  Two  figures  were  approaching. 
A  second  glance  enabled  her  to  perceive  whose  they  were. 

A  flush  of  indignation  burned  in  Penelope's  cheek.  *  Still 
carrying  on  the  farce  ? '  muttered  she.  *  Befooling  this  honest- 
hearted  man,  only  to  cheat  him  worse  than  he  has  been  cheated 
before !  Ah,  he  is  in  a  worse  plight  now  than  he  was  then.  Oh, 
Mina,  Mina!  you  wicked,  base,  treacherous — WhaPa  that?'  A 
fresh  alarm :  a  new  spasm  of  apprehension !  She  shook  with 
terror,  her  limbs  trembled  beneath  her.  For  what  did  her  starting 
eyes  perceive  ? 

The  stealthy  figure  behind  the  wall  creeping  forward  with  a 
soft,  gliding,  snake-like  motion ;  and  again  a  man's  £etce  peering 
over  the  mossy  summit,  as  from  a  lurking-place. 

*  Who  is  that  ?  '  gasped  Penelope,  her  •  heart  thundering. 
*  What  does  that  man  want  ?  What  is  he  doing  there  ? '  The  face 
was  turned  from  her,  half  hidden  by  a  slouching  cap ;  but  the 
form  of  the  head — ^the  breadth  of  shoulder — ^it  could  be  none  other 
than  *  Torquil ! '  The  scream  died  in  her  throat.  '  Torquil ! 
Oh,  my  God,  it  is  Torquil!  .  .  .  Oh,  God,  .  .  .  help  them !  It 
is  Torquil  who  lies  in  wait !  . .  .  0  God  ! — Oh,  help  ! — They  are 
coming — they  are  coming ! — and  there  is  murder  in  his  face !  .  .  .' 
She  tried  to  shriek,  to  call  aloud,  but  not  a  syllable  would  come, 
and  yet  nearer  and  nearer  sounded  the  gay  voices,  as  Eedwood 
and  Mina  with  one  accord  loudly  hailed  her,  shouting  to  make 
their  presence  known,  as  they  perceived  her  attention  fixed  upon 
another  quarter.  The  next  moment  she  had  flown  across  the  road 
— ^ah  !  .  .  .  a  blinding  flash  before  her  eyes !  An  echoing  report ! 
A  cloud  of  blue,  hanging  smoke  !  Through  the  horror  of  it  all 
she  could  see  her  cousin,  her  cousin  Mina  stagger,  reel,  and  fall 
heavily  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  next  moment  an  unseen  hand  knocked  up  the  murzle 
of  the  murderer's  rifle,  and  his  second  bullet  flew  wide  above  Eed- 
wood's  head. 

With  an  oath  Torquil  Macalister  sprang  from  his  retreat,  and 
before  Bedwood,  who  had  rushed  forward,  could  scale  the  barrier 
between  the   two    had   dashed  across  the  broken  moorland   in 
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the  rear,  and  was  lost  to  view  in  the  gathering  shadow  of  the 
mountain. 

On  the  roadside  lay  Mina  Carnoustie^  her  life-blood  ebbing 
&8t  away. 


CHAPTEB  XLV. 

'  THEY  WILL  FIND  TORQUJL  MACALISTER  THERE  TO-MORBOW.' 

^  Is  she  dead  ? '  whis{>ered  Penelope. 

She  had  staggered  to  the  spot  where  Redwood  knelt  be- 
side her  cousin,  and  both  felt  as  though  the  question  scarcely 
needed  a  reply. 

Mina,  however,  made  a  movement,  sighed,  and  unclosed  her 
eyes. 

*  Oh ! '  cried  Penelope,  joyously.  But  Bedwood  turned  his 
head,  and  checked  her  with  a  look.  ^  Fly  to  the  castle/  said  he, 
with  hoarse  imperative  urgency.  *  Fly.  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose.  I  will  do  what  I  can  till  you  return,  but  we  must  have 
help  quickly — quictdy — or — Heavens!  is  she  gone?'  She  had 
sunk  down  again,  seemingly  inanimate. 

Penelope  clasped  her  hands,  and  both  hung  in  breathless  sus- 
pense for  the  next  few  moments. 

There  was  another  sign  of  life ;  Bedwood  looked  up  and  nodded ; 
Penelope  understood,  and  as  swiftly  as  her  trembling  limbs  could 
bear  her,  sped  along  the  level  road,  and  turning  in  at  the  castle 
gates,  was  almost  instantly  lost  to  view. 

*  She  will  hardly  last  till  they  come,'  said  Bedwood  to  himself. 
'  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  it  ?  If  only  I  could  have  gone  after 
the  villain ^ 

'  Mr.  Bedwood,'  said  a  voice  in  his  ear.  It  was  that  of  the 
dying  girl,  who  had  again  opened  her  eyes,  filled  them  upon  him, 
and  was  struggling  for  speech,  obviously  with  all  the  powers  still 
left  her.  Could  there  be  any  hope  of  life  ?  But  the  blood  was 
pouring  from  a  wound  whose  extent  he  could  not  calculate,  and 
he  feared  the  worst.  He  laid  his  hand  across  her  mouf  h.  '  Do 
not  speak.     Save  yourself.     Help  will  soon  be  here.' 

*  Too  late  for  me,'  said  Mina,  faintly.  '  It  is  no  matter.  He 
has  killed  me ;  but  it  was  not  cruel  of  him,  as  you  think.  He  only 
did  it  because  we  loved  each  other  so ;  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
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me  with  you.  Tell  him  I  forgive  him.  Tell  him,  ToTquVL — that 
though  he  killed  me,  I forgive  him ' 

*  The  scoundrel !  *  exclaimed  Bedwood,  scarcely  believing  his 
senses.  '  There  is  some  hideous  mistake*  He  has  confused  you 
vrith  some  other  person  ? ' 

A  flickering  smile  just  showed  on  her  panting  lips. 

^  Mistake  ?  TorquU  mistake  me ! '  Suddenly  the  mind,  re- 
solved upon  freeing  itself,  surmoimted  the  gathering  torpor  of 
the  physical  firame,  and,  with  an  energy  of  which  the  moment 
before  she  had  seemed  incapable,  Mina  Carnoustie  proceeded. 
*Mr.  Redwood,  I  must  speak.  Hold  up  my  head! — Hold  it 
higher ! — ^There !  I  can  see  you  now.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see 
you  in  a  few  minutes.  Are  you  listening?  Listen,  and  don't 
forget,  djom!i  forget^  with  broken  intensity  of  emphasis,  *  what  I 
say.    Torquil  Id^usalister  loved  me,  and  I  loved  him,  and  there 

was  no  hope.     Peneloi>e — she '  breath  was  rapidly  failing.    He 

had  to  wait  till  she  had  acquired  another  effort.  Then  he  gently 
put  the  thread  into  her  hands  again. 

*  Penelope  ? '  he  suggested. 

*  She  knew ;  she  found  out.  It  was  that  day  after  the  water 
party.  She  was  very  angry — ^very,  very  angry.  .  .  .  She  made 
Torquil  go  away.  .  •  •  And  she  said — she  said  .  •  .'  again  the 
voice  died  out. 

*  What  did  she  say  ? '  besought  he,  straining  every  nerve  to 
hear. 

*  She  said  that  if  you  and  I — that  if  I  would  accept  you  as  a 
lover — it  would  save  me.' 

'  She  said  so  ?  Peridope  ? '  He  bit  his  lip,  which  twitched 
cruelly. 

^  It  was  her  plan  to  save  me.  She  meant  to  be*  kind  •  .  . 
She  did  not  understand.  •  •  .' 

^  And  she  wished  you  to  marry  me  ? '  said  Bedwood,  with  a 
odd  knife  at  his  heart.  '  Oh,  yes,  I  have  no  doubt  she  meant  to 
be  kind — to  you,'  bitterly. 

A  gleam  of  intelligence  lighted  up  the  dying  girl's  eyes.  ^  It 
was  kind,'  she  said,  'because,'  on  a  sudden  she  reared  herself 
almost  upright,  and  gripped  him  by  the  arm  with  vice-like 
fingers,  *  because  Penelope  loves  you  herself.  She  does.  She 
does.'  Again  the  last  syllables  faded  into  an  inarticulate  mur- 
mur. 

Bedwood,  who  had  uttered  a  startled  exclamation,  remained 
now  absolutely  petrified  from  amazement. 
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'  I  am  dying.  Won't  you  believe  me  ? '  whispered  poor  Mina. 
*  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  Would  I  lie  to  you  now  ?  I 
have  not  been  a  truthful  girl;  I  did  pretend  to— to — do  what 
Penelope  asked  me,  and  I  did  deceive  her  and  you,  and  everybody. 
But  I  am  going  now — going — going.  .  .  .  Dear  Penelope — she ^ 

^  But  is  this  true  ?  Can  it  be  tnu  ? '  demanded  Redwood,  pass- 
ing his  hand  over  his  brow.  *  Forgive  me,  for  I  ought  not  to  en- 
courage you  to  speak.  No,  you  must  not  speak :  never  mind  what 
you  had  to  say :  it  is  no  matter ^ 

She  made  an  imploring  gesture.  *  It  is  the  truth — ^what  I 
said — do  you  believe  me  ?  Oh,  you  must — ^you  must  believe  me.' 
Again  his  arm  was  passionately  held,  the  while  she  struggled  for 
breath. 

'  I  wUl  believe  you.  Only  be  silent.  Only  keep  still,  and 
wait  till  others  come.' 

'Others?    I  shall  not  see  them.    Kiss  Penelope  from  me. 

And  remember — remember ^  but  he  could  not  learn  what  it  was 

he  was  to  remember. 

*  My  parents,  my  sisters,'  suddenly  exclaimed  Mina — '  Ah !  how 
dark  it  is!  Who  is  here?  Who?'  Voices  and  steps  were 
heard  approaching. 

*  Thank  God  !  they  are  come  at  last,'  cried  Bedwood,  *  but ' 

his  lips  fell  apart. 

There  was  a  tremor  of  the  form  he  held,  and  an  ashen  shade 
fell  over  the  face.  The  glazed  orbs  opened  once  widely,  convul- 
sively ;  there  was  no  Ught  nor  consciousness  within  them  ;  gradu- 
ally the  eyelids  sank,  and  as  the  foremost  runner  fell  on  her  knees 
beside  the  spot,  the  spirit  of  Mina  Carnoustie  passed  away  ftom 
earth. 

Who  can  depict  the  awful  moments  which  now  followed? 
Every  few  seconds  brought  fresh  arrivals  to  the  darkened  roadside, 
where  a  dimly  outlined  group  still  endeavoured  vainly  to  restore 
animation  to  the  lifeless  form. 

*  I  fear,  my  lord,  I  fear  there  is  no  use  attempting  more ; '  a 
hand  was  at  length  laid  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  distracted 
father.  *  We  have  tried  everything,'  said  John  Soutter,  mournfully. 
'My  lord,  I  fear ' 

But  Lord  Carnoustie  shook  him  off.  *  Everything  ?  It's  easy 
to  say  "  everything."  Can't  you  think  of  anything^  some  of  ye  ? ' 
cried  he,  glaring  round.  *  A  useless,  jabbering  pack  ! '  as  his  ear 
caught  a  few  broken  murmurs.     *  She  catCi  be  dead — ^it's — it's 
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nonsense,  I  tell  you  ! '  in  a  high  key.  *  You'll  let  her  die,  that's 
what  you'll  do  among  ye,  standing  gaping  there !  Here,  Red- 
wood, you  have  some  sense,  don't  let  her  slip  away  while  these 
fools  are  looking  on  open-mouthed.  Gret  away  with  ye  all,  if 
ye're  no  good,'  stamping  his  foot  at  the  cowering  circle.  '  Red- 
wood ? — Penelope         ? ' 

*  His  lordship  wishes  you  to  convey  the '     Redwood,  who 

had  begun  calmly,  here  lost  his  voice.  He  indicated,  however,  the 
motionless  form  on  which  every  eye  was  bent.  *  To  the  castle,'  he 
subjoined,  hurriedly.  Then  he  took  Lord  Carnoustie's  arm,  and 
without  a  word  led  him  forward. 

*  Ay,  to  the  castle ;  of  course,  to  the  castle.  These  dolts  would 
have  let  her  lie  there  all  night !  Ye  hear  what  he  says  ?  Obey 
him  then,  can't  ye  ? '  scowling  round.  Then  turning  again  to 
Redwood,  '  That  was  a  good  thought  of  yours,  Redwood.  The 
doctor  will  be  at  the  castle ;  he'll  know  what  to  do.  My  poor 
wife !  Redwood,  I — I  can't  think.  Mina  is  her  darling — but  we'll 
bring  her  round — ^we'U  bring  her  round.  The  doctor  will  bring 
her  round  in  no  time — McWhinnock  is  a  clever  fellow.  How  was 
it,  Redwood  ?  They  told  me,  but.  I  forget.  Your  gun  went  ofiF ' 

'  Not  mine,'  said  Redwood,  hastily. 

'  A  gim.  Some  nasty,  poaching  rascal,  without  so  much  as  a 
licence  even,  you  may  take  your  oath.  I'll  have  him  prose- 
cuted. He  has  nearly  killed  my  daughter — my  daughter.  I — 
I  can't  think  of  it  yet.  It  was  an  awful  sight — her  poor 
mother ' 

*  I  trust  Lady  Carnoustie  will  not  meet  us,'  said  Redwood, 
rapidly  considering.  *  If  she  could  be  got  out  of  the  way — — '  he 
looked  over  his  shoulder. 

*  Send  Penelope  on  in  front.  Here,  I'll  send  her,'  and  the  old 
man  stood  still,  and  turned  round.  But  when  he  attempted  to 
call  Penelope's  name  his  dry  throat  refused  its  oflBce. 

What  he  beheld  was  indeed  a  spectacle  to  paralyse  the  tongue 
of  any  parent. 

Beneath  the  ancestral  trees  which  formed  a  canopy  overhead, 
'  there  wound,  with  measured  tread,  the  silent  corUge,  every 
head  uncovered,  every  face  bent  upon  the  ground.  It  might  have 
been — ^he  felt  it  was — a  funeral  procession. 

*  Q-ood  Q-od !  do  they  think  she  is  dead  ? '  As  though  it  were 
a  new  and  unexpected  thought,  Lord  Carnoustie  gave  vent  to  the 
passionate  ejaculation,  and  brought  his  startled  eyes  back  to 
Redwood's  face.    *  Dead  ? '  he  whispered. 
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Redwood  bowed  his  head. 

The  old  man  fell  against  him :  wonld  have  fallen  over  had 
he  not  been  upheld. 

But  the  next  moment  Redwood  was  again  vehemently  urged 
forward. 

*  Quick — Chaste — come  on — come  on.  Get  there  before  them. 
Redwood.  For  God's  sake,  get  there  before  them — ^my  poor 
wife! — ^my  poor  wife!  Whatever  happens,  Redwood,  keep  it 
from  my  poor  wife.    Let  us  get  in,  and  find  her.' 

It  was  clear  that  with  him  the  worst  was  now  past.  After 
accompanying  him  to  the  hall  door  and  seeing  him  disappear  upon 
his  merciM  errand,  Redwood  could  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
render  assistance  to  others  who  might  require  it. 

'  Let  the  young  ladies  go  by,'  whispered  the  factor,  taking  him 
by  the  coat,  as  the  weeping  Joanna,  accompanied  by  Penelope, 
emerged  from  the  rest ;  *  let  them  win  in,  poor  things.  Miss 
Louisa's  with  her  mother.    Then  we  can  see  what  to  do.' 

He  held  a  hurried  consultation  with  the  household,  and  re- 
turned to  Redwood. 

^  They  say  it  will  be  best  to  take  her  to  her  own  apartment. 
To  lay  her  down  anywhere  else  might  show  too  plainly — if  we  can 
keep  up  the  idea  that  there's  hxypt^  if  it's  but  for  an  hour,  till  the 
family  can  get  over  the  first  shock,  d'ye  see,  Mr.  Redwood? ' 

*  Is  there  anything  I  can  do? '  said  Redwood,  abruptly. 

'  Surely.  You  can  go  and  tell  Captain  Ainslie,  and  keep  him 
quiet.     Or — ^but  maybe  you  wouldn't  like  to  do  that  ? ' 

^  I  should  like  to  do  anything.  Make  me  of  any  use.  As  for 
Ainslie,  doubtless  he  knows  already,  and  his  own  feelings  will 
prompt  him  to  remain  out  of  sight.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

'There's  the  Fiscal,'  whispered  Mr.  Soutter,  in  his  ear. 
*  There  must  be  an  inquest,  and — and  you  could  best  lay  before 
him  the  information,  since  you  were  present.  It's  murder,  Mr. 
Redwood,  as  I  understand  it — murder;  and  the  murderer  has 
escaped  !  We  shall  have  other  things  to  think  of  than  just  this 
poor  bairn's  funeral — wae's  me,  that  such  a  thing  should  be !  But 
if  we  could  leave  the  house  to  themselves,'  and  he  looked  round.  , 

Obviously  his  attention  was  being  waited  for,  and  several  now 
pressed  forward  with  whispered  questions  and  suggestions.  He 
stepped  aside :  the  group  moved  forward  and  passed  up  the  broad 
staircase,  and  he  returned  to  Redwood.  '  Dr.  McWhinnock  can't 
be  got.  He's  at  the  other  side  of  the  island  to-day.  If  I  could 
have  left  him  here — ^but  it's  plain  I  must  stay  myself  now.    So, 
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Mr.  Bedwood,  I  will  make  bold  to  put  this  matter  in  your  hands. 
There's  my  dog-cart  at  the  door.' 

*  Certainly.     I  will  go  at  once.' 

'  Lay  the  information  before  the  Fiscal — that's  Mr.  William 
Tun^bnll.  My  iaan  Angus,'  walking  with  Bedwood  to  the  door, 
'here  he  is,  he  knows  where  Mr.  TumbuU  lives.  Carnoustie 
himself  is  a  J.P.,  but  then,  where's  the  good  of  him  now  ? ' 
mournfully.  *  Angus  will  take  you  to  Mr.  Tumbull's  house,  and 
he — or  his  clerk,  if  he  is  not  at  home — will  take  the  necessary 
steps.  Was  it — was  it  really  Torquil  Macalister  who  fired  the 
shot,  Mr.  Bedwood  ? '  suddenly  stepping  close  to  Bedwood's  side, 
and  dropping  his  voice  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  no  one. 

'  Beyond  a  doubt.     I  saw  the  man  distinctly.' 

'  A  case  of  mistaken  identity,  I  suppose,'  said  Mr.  Soutter, 
looking  him  steadily  in  the  face.  ^  Or  else  Torquil  has  suddenly 
become  insane.  At  any  rate  he  must  be  secured.  It  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  catching  him  to-night,'  looking  out  at  the  darkened  sky. 
'  That  is  to  say,  if  he  sticks  to  the  hills.  No  one  could  find  him 
there,  if  he  chose  to  hide.  He  knows  every  crag  and  corrie,  every 
nook  and  rocky  shelter — and  I  wouldn't  be  the  man  to  approach 
him  forbye,  if  he  has  his  gun ' 

'  He  had :  he  waved  it  as  he  sprang  up  the  moor.' 

*  And  bullets  in  plenty  about  him,  I'll  warrant.  He'll  be  best 
approached  cannily.  We  must  inveigle  him  down  by  stratagem, 
or  maybe  he'll  give  himself  up,  if  he's  mad — really  mad.  And 
of  course  he's  mad,  Mr.  Bedwood — and  so  I  told  Miss  Penelope. 
It  was  she  who  screamed  out  Torquil's  name — but  that's  no  matter 
— no  matter.  You  tell  Mr.  Tumbull  how  it  happened,  and  beg  him 
to  come  over  soon,  as  soon  as  possible ;  meantime  I'll  wait  with  the 
fitmily.  Grood-bye,  Mr.  Bedwood.  The  Lord  speed  you !  It's  an 
awful  thing — an  awfiil,  fearful  thing.  If  you  should  just  happen 
to  see  my  sisters  in  the  bye-gaun,  Mr.  Bedwood  ? ' 

*  I  wiQ,  certainly.  On  my  return  I  will  stop  at  Glenmore. 
After  which,  Mr.  Soutter,  unless  you  should  happen  to  want  me, 
there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  for  my  returning  here.  I  should 
not  see  any  of  the  family  again  to-night.  Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  despatch  a  messenger  to  Inverashet  to  let  my  servants 
know  to  send  to  Crienmore  for  me  in  an  hour's  time  ?  I  will  leave 
your  dog-cart  there,  and  get  into  my  own.'    He  then  departed. 

A  few  hours  later  and  all  was  silence  in  the  mourning  house. 
Busy  steps  and  hurried  consultations  had  ceased.     Doors  no 
longer  opened  and  shut ;  a  hush  had  &llen  even  upon  weeping 
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and  wailing,  and  whoever  kept  vigil,  kept  it  in  solitude   and 
apart. 

Of  this  number  was  Penelope :  what  deeper  meaning  the  fatal 
tragedy  of  the  afternoon  had  for  her  than  for  others  was  known, 
she  believed,  to  herself  alone,  and  the  relief  of  sharing  her  agony 
with  anyone  was  denied  her.  In  vain  she  sought  in  the  counte- 
nance of  one  and  another,  to  whom  she  was  called  upon  to  nar- 
rate what  she  had  witnessed,  indications  of  any  suspicion  of  the 
truth.  All  were  lost  in  simple  bewilderment,  and  the  alternating 
explanations  suggested  by  Mr.  Soutter  were  accepted  without 
demur. 

But  could  this  ignorance  be  sustained  ?  It  could  and  it  must. 
She  would  die  before  she  disclosed  her  own  terrible  knowledge  : 
and  who  or  what  else  could  betray  ?  All  at  once  the  watcher 
started  to  her  feet. 

She  was  within  her  own  turret  chamber,  and  it  was  next  to 
the  chamber  of  death.  It  had  not  been  suggested  that  she  should 
change  to  another  room,  and  she  had  not  cared  to  trouble  anyone 
with  the  proposal  at  such  a  time.  It  mattered  little,  she  told 
herself;  but  now — ^now  in  the  light  of  a  new  thought,  it  mattered 
much,  and  mattered  on  the  right  side.  Something  had  recurred 
to  her  recollection  which  made  her  regard  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  that  white  veiled  apartment  as  of  strange  value. 

*  I  must  do  it — I  must ! '  she  cried.  For  she  now  knew — ^it 
seemed  as  if  on  a  sudden  she  knew  everything — why  Mina  had 
so  persistently  kept  locked  a  certain  tiny  cabinet  which  Penelope 
had  often  admired,  a  quaintly  fashioned  piece  of  furniture,  with 
a  carved  front,  and  coarse,  strong  lock.  *  They  are  in  there,  they 
are, they  must  be ! '  she  panted.  *  Those  **  Lochaber"  letter8,and — 
and  who  knows  what  besides  ?  I  must  get  them,  and  destroy 
them.  If  they  are  found — oh,  my  poor  Mina,  even  your  father's 
and  your  mother's  tears  for  you  would  be  dried,  and  they 
would  almost  thank  Crod  for  your  death  that  saved  their  pride 
disgrace.' 

She  paused  a  minute  and  pondered. 

'  That  was  the  key  which  was  taken  from  her  neck,  and  laid 
upon  the  dressing-table.  It  is  under  the  white  cloth.  I  know 
the  place.  If  I  can  but  get  the  key  and  open  the  cabinet,  or 
carry  oflF  the  cabinet — but  no,  it  would  be  missed,  and  to-monow 
the  key  might  be  gone — ^to-night  is  my  only  chance.  What 
excuse  can  I  make  to  steal  in  ?  Ailsie  is  there — poor,  poor  Ailsie ! 
She  knows,  but  she  thinks  I  do  not  know,  and  I — ^it  is  no  time  to 
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talk  with  her  now  if  I  ever  do.  Driven  to  the  worst,  I  might  be 
forced,  but  I  will  try  something  else  first.  .  .  .  Yes,  that  will  do. 
Tt  is  true  I  have  eaten  nothing,  and  Ailsie  could  not  refuse.  .  .  .* 
Bracing  herself  for  the  effort,  she  turned  the  handle  of  the  door 
and  glided  within. 

Ailsie  sat  by  the  fire,  an  old,  old  woman,  bent  double. 

Penelope  went  up  and  whispered  to  her. 

*  My  puir  bairn,  yes,'  said  the  feithful  creature,  rising  imme- 
diately. '  m  see  t'ye.  I  can  get  ye  something  hot  i'  my  ain  room  ; 
only  for  leavin'  this,'  and  she  paused  with  momentary  irresolution. 

'  I  will  stay  here,  I  am  not  afraid,'  said  Penelope,  breathing 
fast.  Instinctively  her  eye  went  over  to  the  cabinet,  distinctly 
outlined,  but  now  veiled  like  the  rest,  and  she  experienced  an 
involuntary  sensation  of  relief  at  finding  it  in  its  usual  place  by 
the  fireside,  not  near  the  bed — '  if  you  would  be  so  kind,  dear 
Ailsie?' 

In  another  minute  she  had  snatched  the  key  from  the  toilet- 
table,  unpinned  the  napkin  which  dropped  from  the  glossy  wood 
of  the  cabinet,  opened  it,  and  withdrawn  its  contents,  consisting 
of  letters  forming  a  small  packet,  a  few  bunches  of  withered 
flowers,  and  the  silver  brooch  which  had  been  lost  on  the  moor 
and  brought  back  by  the  idiot  Tosh. 

Slipping  these  into  her  pocket,  and  peering  anxiously  into 
every  comer,  she  could  discern  nothing  more,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
satisfaction  turned  the  lock  again,  and  replaced  the  key  where  it 
had  been  before. 

All  was  done  so  quickly  that  the  old  nurse  had  scarcely 
descended  the  turret  staircase  ere  Penelope's  mission  was  accom- 
plished. 

She  now  wished  she  had  thought  of  some  slighter  errand  on 
which  to  despatch  her  messenger.  Would  Ailsie  be  long  ?  Must 
she  wait  where  she  was  ?  Could  she  not  step  back  into  her  own 
room  and  wait  there  till  she  heard  steps  returning,  when  she 
could  flit  across  and  regain  poor  Mina's  bedchamber  before  Ailsie 
knew? 

Yet  no ;  she  had  promised  she  would  stay,  and  such  a  promise 
must  be  sacredly  kept.  She  turned  to  the  window,  and  softly 
drew  up  the  blind  to  let  in  the  silver  moonlight.  Not  a  cloud 
dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  the  firmament,  and  far  and  wide  the 
landsca{>e  could  be  seen  clear  and  ghostly. 

*  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  ? '  Penelope's  thoughts  reverted 
with  a  shudder  to  the  murderer  at  large  upon  the  heights.     '  It 
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was  there  I  saw  him  first/  gazing ;  '  on  that  heathery  knoll  poor 
Mina  pointed  him  out  to  me ;  and  on  that  same  spot  she  lost  his 
brooch  afterwards.     It  must  have  been  a  marked  place  with  them 

— ^a  trysting  place — a '    Suddenly  her  eyeballs  started  from 

their  sockets,  and  her  arms  flew  up  above  her  head. 

Upon  the  moor,  upon  the  very  point  on  which  her  gaze  was 
bent,  there  flashed  out  a  bright  blue  flame,  a  lightning  stroke — a 
what  ?  The  same  instant  a  faint  unmistakable  report  fell  upon 
her  ear,  in  the  hush  of  night. 

'He  was  right  to  choose  that  place,'  muttered  Penelope, 
white  to  the  lips.  'They  will  find  Torquil  Maealister  there 
to-morrow.' 


( To  6«  continued,) 
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White  Sea  Letters,  1893. 

By  AuBYN  Tbevor-Battye,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

Letter  IIL 
archangel  and  the  great  rivers. 

THE  White  Sea  is  the  basin  of  many  waters.  Into  it  from  every 
side  the  rivers  run.  From  north-east  to  west — ^as  that  large 
stream  which  ends  in  an  estuary,  filled  with  rocks  and  dangerous 
banks,  at  Mezen,  whence  in  spring  the  men  skirt  round  the  Kanin 
Nos  after  the  walrus  and  the  seal.  From  west  to  east — as  the 
beautiful  river  Kem,  which  separates  Karelia  from  Pomona  on  the 
Torski  coast,  and  enters  a  fjord  of  the  White  Sea  where  lies  the 
town  that  bears  its  name.  The  men  of  Kem  are  mostly  Bussians. 
The  true  Karelians  inhabit  chiefly  the  inland  villages.  They  live 
a  hard  and  varied  life.  Partly  they  are  farmers,  with  many  rein- 
deer, and  tilling  in  a  scratchy  way  where  chance  offers ;  partly 
they  are  fishermen,  owning  hundreds  of  large  nets  and  taking 
vast  quantities  of  salmon ;  hunters  are  they  also,  killing  for  fur 
and  food  the  bear  and  deer,  and  for  fur  alone  the  wolf  and  fox. 
Also  they  travel  immense  distances  in  lodkas,  or  boats  of  the  most 
crank  description,  to  hunt  the  walrus,  even  as  far  as  Novaya 
Zemblya  itself.  You  can  pretty  generally  tell  a  Karelian  wher- 
ever you  may  come  across  him,  for  his  is  not  a  Bussian  type. 
They  say,  and  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  they  are  Finns.  The 
last  river  I  shall  mention  is  the  Dwina.  Now  every  river  I  have 
seen  in  the  White  Sea  has  been  of  a  totally  distinct  character. 
And  so  I  have  given  you  three  types.  The  Mezen,  coming  over 
the  granite  plains  that  underlie  the  tundras ;  the  Kem,  which 
drains  the  overflow  of  Lake  Kuitto-jarvi,  hurrying  clear  and 
brown  over  its  beds  of  mountain  limestone,  in  rapid  and  race  and 
waterfall,  a  magnificent  and  ideal  salmon  river  (where  I  mean  to 
fish  when  I  come  down  from  Kolgouev  next  year),  filled  also  with 
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splendid  trout ;  and  now  the  Dwina.  You  will  want  to  koow 
most  about  that,  because  its  name  is  so  &miliar.  If  you  look  at  a 
good  map  you  will  see,  in  the  Province  of  Vologda,  the  town  of 
Great  Ustyng.  At  this  point  two  rivers,  the  Sukhona  and  the 
Yuga,  ran  together,  and  the  stream  so  formed  is  the  Dwina, 
This  river  now  runs  north  and  west.  It  is  extraordinarily  varied 
in  character.  For  example,  at  a  point  about  sixty-three  miles 
above  Archangel  it  widens  out  into  a  number  of  small  streams, 
which  cover  altogether  an  area  of  some  eleven  and  a  half  miles, 
and  vary  in  depth  from  five  to  eight  feet.  But  just  south  of 
Archangel  all  these  streams  have  joined  again.  The  resulting 
river  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  depth ; 
and  so  flows  down  to  the  Archangel  delta,  where  again  it  branches, 
and  enters  the  White  Sea  by  many  mouths  of  muddy  water. 

Archangel  itself  is  set  in  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf,  at  the  apex  of  the  delta.  These  river  branches 
inclose  many  islands,  low-lying  and  sandy,  covered  at  the  height 
of  thirty-four  feet  with  spruce  and  pine ;  elsewhere  with  willows, 
brush,  and  grass.  Three  principal  channels  are  available  for  boats, 
and  vary  in  depth  from  ten  to  fifty  feet.  By  far  the  greatest  com- 
mercial resource  of  Archangel  is  timber,  and  you  can  form  some 
idea  of  what  a  tedious  work  the  floating  of  the  timber  down  the 
rivers  is  when  I  tell  you  that  the  larch  brought  from  Mezen  takes 
two  seasons  doing  its  1,666  miles  of  river. 

The  geography  book,  as  you  remember,  used  to  tell  us  that 
^Archangel  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  estabhshed 
there  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Bussian  Navy.'  There  is  still 
evidence  of  this.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  islands  stands  an 
old  stone  fort  of  his,  called  Novo  Dwina.  It  is  square,  and  flanked 
with  towers.  Also  there  is  an  old  house  in  Archangel  which  has 
been  moved  from  Markhoff  Island.  In  this  also  Peter  the  Great 
used  to  live  while  he  was  watching  the  building  of  his  ships,  and 
they  say  it  was  made  by  his  own  hands. 

Archangel  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  In  reality  it  was 
created  and  maintcdned  by  English  adventurers  in  Tudor  days — 
men  who  were  trying  to  find  a  north-east  way  to  the  Indies. 
Then  comes  in  Peter  the  Great,  who,  faute  de  mienx,  made  the 
best  of  an  imperfect  port.  Then  Napoleon  closed  all  Bussian 
I)orts  against  England  except  Archangel;  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  the  English  flocked  thither,  and  for  a  time  its  trade  was 
enormous.  Those  were  the  great  days  of  Archangel,  and  evidence 
of  them  is  everywhere  to  be  traced  even  in  her  present  decay,  as 
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I  shall  show  you  presently.  For  Archangel  does  comparatively 
little  now — her  trade  has  gone  to  the  Baltic. 

The  population  of  Archangel  is  close  on  20,000,  including  the 
island  of  Solombol,  which  is  the  commercial,  and  in  some  respects 
the  most  interesting  quarter ;  for  here  you  see  some  small  sur- 
vival of  that  activity  which  Peter  the  Great  called  into  being.  Here 
'  Captain's  Bussian '  and  a  few  English  stock  words  are  bandied 
about  all  day.  You  know  what  *  Captain's  Eussian '  is  ?  Well,  it 
means  this  (and  you  may  see  an  interesting  reference  to  it  in 
Darwin's  Beagle  Voyage^  though  I  can't  give  you  the  exact 
instance  now).  All  over  the  world,  wherever  the  English  go, 
there  obtains  among  seafaring  men  a  sort  of  mongrel,  inter- 
mediate lingo,  which  serves  its  purpose  well  enough.  Now,  every 
language  has  some  one  predominating  characteristic  which  strikes 
a  foreigner  more  than  another,  so  that  it  seems  to  him  to  be  the 
essential  element  of  that  tongue.  For  example,  to  the  Russian 
it  seems  that  *  all  English  words  end  in  um,'  and  therefore  their 
English  takes  this  form,  e.g.  *  Tellum  clockum'  means  '  Tell  me  the 
time.'  And,  what  is  worse,  in  order  to  make  their  own  language, 
as  they  think,  intelligible  to  an  Englishman  they  must  change  it 
in  the  same  way,  e.g.  *  Niet  dabro,'  '  No  good,'  becomes  *  Nietum 
dobrum,'  and  so  on.     That  is  '  Captain's  Eussian.* 

Archangel  cannot  be  called  a  beautiful  town.  There  is  not  a 
house  in  it  of  any  architectural  merit,  scarcely  one  of  any  archi- 
tectural pretension.  Of  public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  a  semi- 
Byzantine  structure,  crowned  with  cupolas  in  green  and  gold. 
They  say  it  was  built  with  money  derived  from  Swedish  vessels 
captured  on  the  seas.  The  fire  tower  of  the  police  station  is  a  high 
stone  structure,  with  a  gallery  near  its  top.  Here  the  whole  year 
through  is  posted  the  sentry  who  watches  over  the  safety  of  the 
town.  At  the  first  sign  of  fire  he  touches  one  of  the  wires  that 
radiate  from  his  tower  and  signals  the  fire  station  of  the  different 
quarters  below.  For  Archangel  is  a  wooden  town.  Houses,  foot- 
ways, even  the  road  itself  sometimes,  and  the  embankment  of  the 
river  in  some  places,  are  all  of  wood.  Out  in  the  country  you  may 
find  the  road  for  several  kilometres  laid  down  in  sawdust.  Along 
the  island  of  Solombol,  at  the  saw-mills,  lie  ships  from  England 
and  Scotland  taking  in  their  freight  of  timber. 

The  bridge  that  connects  Solombol  with  Archangel  is  entirely 
built  of  wood.  This  bridge,  which  is  I  think  about  a  thousand 
yards  long,  is  taken  to  pieces  and  entirely  removed  every  autumn, 
or  it  would  be  carried  away  by  the  ice  in  the  spring.     For  by  the 
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end  of  October  the  river  is  covered  with  ice.  But  this  ioe,  thin 
at  first,  is  broken  up  by  the  current  and  by  the  tide  until  in  about 
three  weeks'  time  all  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  heaped  np  with  hmn- 
mocky  ice  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  out*  Soon  the  river  ice 
is  two  and  a  half  feet  thick  and  remains  a  highway  for  traffic  till 
well  into  the  spring.  Now,  when  one  remembers  the  great 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  river  higher  up,  and  reflects  upon 
the  enormous  area  of  land  which  it  drains,  one  can  easily 
understand  that  the  breaking-up  of  the  ice  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  And  it  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  fact  that  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Dwina  open  first.  Here,  about  the  end  of  April, 
the  ice  breaks  up.  And  the  stream  goes  tearing  down  with  ii& 
burden  of  ice  floes,  piling  them  up  against  the  solid  barrier  below, 
and  pressing  them  down  against  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Of 
course  an  inundation  follows;  one  that  often  continues  till  the 
middle  of  June.  Ice  and  water  go  sailing  out  into  the  land  about 
and  working  fearful  havoc.  It  is  on  record  that  in  1811  the  river 
rose  twenty  feet  and  carried  away  vessels  till  it  dropped  them 
down  among  the  forest  trees  of  the  islands.  So,  against  this 
contingency  extraordinary  measures  have  to  be  taken.  Houses 
lying  near  the  river  are  defended  with  a  breastwork  of  piles ;  and, 
wherever  the  land  is  low,  piles  are  driven  in  in  all  directions  with 
a  view  to  arresting  the  passage  of  the  floes.  The  houses  by  the 
river  are  approached  by  a  sloping  ladder  surmounted  by  a  platform 
called  the '  povjet.'  Up  this  ladder,  or  gangway,  the  cattle  and 
horses  are  driven,  and  are  then  housed  in  an  upper  storey.  But 
with  all  these  precautions  houses  are  continually  being  lost,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  remains  of  some  that  have  lately 
sunk,  and  others  undermined  and  ready  to  follow. 

Archangel,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  ugly  and  not  an  interesting 
town,  though  it  has  of  course  its  picturesque  points — ^the  market- 
place, for  example.  Here  the  annual  open-air  fair  is  being  held. 
This  fair  begins  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  runs  on  into 
the  winter.  A  wonderful  jumble  of  things  is  then  on  view ;  stalls 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  ikons  (the  curious  half-metal,  half-pointed 
representations  of  the  Madonna  or  a  Saint),  crosses,  and  sacred 
charms ;  others  containing  wonderful  collections  of  old  iron  (much 
prized  by  the  Samoyeds) ;  clothing  stalls  piled  up  with  fiir  hoods, 
slippers,  caftans,  sheepskin  coats  and  long  boots ;  pottery  of  a 
rough  but  not  ungraceful  character,  and  so  on.  In  the  winter 
the  Samoyeds  come  in,  and  the  scene  is  varied  by  strings  of  rein- 
deer and  wolfish-looking  dogs. 
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You  will  want  me,  before  I  stop,  to  tell  you  what  impression  I 
have  formed  of  the  Eussians  themselves.  But  it  would  be 
obviously  absurd  to  judge  the  Russian  by  the  Russian  of  Archangel. 
Here  all,  or  nearly  all,  is  mercantile  and  uncultivated.  You  will 
appreciate  this  when  I  tell  you  that  in  this  city  of  close  upon 
20,000  inhabitants  there  is  not  a  single  book  to  be  bought,  nor 
any  newspaper  published  or  obtainable,  unless  you  distinguish  as 
a  newspaper  a  single  sheet  of  current  prices  and  of  business 
transactions  circulated  among  the  merchants.  All  your  news  you 
must  obtain  from  St.  Petersburg — something  like  eight  hundred 
versts  away.  Here  in  Archangel  the  men  are  not  handsome  nor 
the  women  pretty.  A  girl  of  fifteen  is  a  grown-up  woman,  and 
before  she  is  five-and-twenty  she  looks  old  and  has  lost  any  good 
looks  she  may  have  possessed.  The  women  work  exceedingly 
hard  at  every  kind  of  manual  labour;  the  men  do  some  work 
also,  but  chiefly  they  slouch  about  and  drink  vodka.  When 
the  ships  are  in  here,  loading  corn,  that  work  is  done  by 
girls  of  twelve  years  old  and  upwards.  This  corn-loading  is 
terrible  work.  The  girls  are  down  in  the  hold,  where  there  is  not 
a  ray  of  light ;  nothing  but  darkness  and  choking  corn-dust. 
Occasionally  they  come  up  to  get  some  air,  bleeding  not  infre- 
quently at  nose  and  ears,  in  spite  of  the  wet  handkerchief  worn 
across  the  face.  For  forty-eight  hours  they  will  continue  this 
labour  without  sleep.  Their  pay  is  25  kopecks  a  day  (about  6^^.), 
of  which  they  give  5  kopecks  to  the  stevedore  in  whose  employ 
they  are.  And  the  men  look  on,  and  nobody  minds,  for  it  has 
always  been  the  same. 

The  women  are  fairly  quick  and  intelligent,  but  the  men 
strike  one  as  being  just  the  reverse.  Vodka  is  the  ruin  of  the 
men.  Behind  the  Consul's  house  we  found  a  policeman  lying, 
unable  to  move.  We  stirred  him  up  a  little,  when  he  protested  he 
was  very  sorry.  That  was  all.  A  penalty  against  intemperance  on 
the  part  of  officials  and  servants  either  does  not  exist,  or  is  but 
little  enforced.  For  example,  round  in  the  town  all  night  a  watch 
is  kept  by  old  watchmen,  who  make  a  noise  as  they  go  along  on 
a  sort  of  rattle,  called  a  karaoulsk.  The  authorities  tell  them, 
'  When  you  cannot  go  because  of  vodka,  then  your  wife  must  go.' 
So  that  very  often,  especially  in  Solombol,  you  find  the  old  woman 
serving  her  husband's  turn.  At  certain  comers  are  posted  officials,' 
to  whom  the  watchers  must  deliver  a  little  metal  plate  every 
half  an  hour,  to  show  that  they  are  at  their  duty.     Should  they 
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&11  asleep  and  &il  to  hand  over  the  token-plate,  they  go  to  prison 
for  six  weeks. 

Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  attitude  of  everyone  to- 
wards myself,  from  the  Governor  downwards.  The  old  Governor, 
Prince  Galitzin,  who  had  been  here  for  many  many  years,  and 
owed  a  universal  popularity  to  his  urbane  disposition  and  to  a 
charming  wife,  has  lately  left,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  new 
man,  whom  I  was  led  to  believe  I  should  find  a  very  different 
stamp  of  man — a  curt  official  who  would  probably  refuse  to  help 
me,  and  snub  me  for  my  pains.  (You  know  it  was  from  him  I 
hoped  to  get  credentials  for  my  Arctic  voyage  next  year ;  in  short, 
that  was  almost  my  sole  reason  for  coming  out.)  Well,  I  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  first,  for  the  Governor  cannot  speak  English,  and 
opened  proceedings  by  sending  his  secretary  or  aide-de-camp,  who 
can  speak  it,  out  of  the  room.  However,  we  got  along  well 
enough  in  French.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  kinder  than  his  reception.  He  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  my  plans,  fetching  down  charts  and  maps,  and  enter- 
ing thoroughly  into  everything.  He  most  kindly  offered  to  send 
me  on  his  gunboat,  but  of  course  if  I  succeed  in  getting  to 
Kolgouev  at  all  I  shall  be  there  before  the  White  Sea  is  open.  The 
upshot  of  it  is  that  the  (fovemor  has  sent  me  papers  of  the 
greatest  value,  and  promised  to  do  anything  more  he  can.  (You 
understand  that  the  benefit  of  this  interest  will  come  in  if  I  should 
have  any  friction  with  the  little  fiussian  traders,  or  should  find 
myself  on  the  Siberian  mainland  by  any  mischance.)  ^ 

I  find  the  merchants,  too,  most  hospitable  and  kind.  The 
leading  merchant  gave  me  a  dinner  the  other  evening,  and  most 
kindly  invited  all  his  English-speaking  friends.  The  dinner  was 
excellent,  full  of  surprises  and  curious  dishes.  They  do  not  have 
their  wine  in  decanters  here,  but  in  the  original  l)ottles.  After 
we  had  got  through  quite  a  big  list  of  wines,  including  champagne, 
'  Now,'  he  said,  *  we  are  really  English.  This  is  what  you  will 
like.'  And  straightway  appeared  a  veritable  bottle  of  Bass, 
which  out  here  is  considered  a  luxury  superior  to  champagne. 
We  got  through  the  Bass  somehow,  and  no  one  seemed  to  lose 
consciousness. 

Archangel  is  of  course  far  outside  the  world  of  politics.  It 
stands  alone — its  own  little  economy,  its  old  untouched  traditions, 
its  prison  where  exiles  wait  transportation  to  Siberia.      It  was  in 

»  I  called  with  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Cooke,  our  Vice-Consul,  who  was  most  kind. 
As  I  attribute  my  success  entirely  to  him,  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  say  so  here. 
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1694  that  Peter  the  Great  made  his  first  ship,  and  sent  it  sailing 
away  to  Holland.  And  then,  in  1700,  they  began  ships  of  war, 
and  within  a  century  many  ships  of  seventy-four  guns  were 
launched  here.  But  now  the  biggest  boats  built  at  Archangel 
are  'barks,'  about  100  feet  in  length,  rigged  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  hig  and  fore-and-aft  sails.  These  boats  only  draw 
about  four  feet  with  a  cargo  of  320  tons. 

Of  course  as  this  year  sees  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  coming  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Archangel,  it  has  been  celebrated 
appropriately  this  simimer. 

It  was  on  July  28,  1693,  that  the  young  Tsar  paid  his  first 
visit  to  this  northern  country,  described  in  the  Eussian  paper 
from  which  I  get  these  facts  as  *  the  Gate  of  the  Eussian  Empire.' 
'  I  have  promised,'  he  says,  *  the  Empress  Mother  not  to  go  to  sea, 
but  only  to  gaze  on  it  from  the  shore.*  But  his  first  view  of  the 
open  sea  was  to  influence  all  his  life ;  and  here,  on  the  island  of 
Solombol,  he  with  his  own  hands  laid  the  foundations  of  the  first 
Eussian  mercantile  ship. 

I  said  just  now  that  Archangel  was  outside  the  world  of 
politics  ;  and  it  is  so  in  a  special  sense.  No  Nihilist  makes  it  the 
centre  of  his  activity,  and  the  Jew  trades  there  undisturbed. 
But  nowhere,  of  course,  in  Eussia  do  politics  enter  into  the  life  of 
the  people.  Politics  in  Eussia  are  the  Tsar,  and  whatever  he  does 
is  right.  You  cannot  induce  a  Eussian,  at  least  in  Archangel,  to 
touch  on  politics  even  in  friendly  conversation.  When  the  Tsar's 
*  name-day '  comes  round,  as  it  did  the  other  day,  the  houses  are 
decorated  for  the  event.  But  even  this  is  controlled  by  the 
authority.  *  Two  flags  for  this  house,  three  for  yours,  hang  them 
out  of  the  window,'  and  it  is  done.  You  must  not  think  that 
because  I  have  mentioned  Peter  the  Great,  you  ever  hear  his 
name.  Never  !  Archangel's  memory  goes  no  farther  back  than 
the  late  Tsar.  They  worship  the  late  Tsar — they  have  made  of 
him  a  saint,  as  they  have  made  a  Messiah  of  Alexander  III.  Ask 
them  when  the  St.  Petersburg  railway  is  to  be  made,  when  the 
poor  are  to  be  better  paid,  when  the  children  are  to  play  in  the 
sunshine  instead  of  slaving  in  gangs  in  the  ships — 'When  the 
Tsar  comes '  is  always  what  they  say.  The  Tsar  will  never  come. 
I  think  they  might  take  that  as  established  if  they  would, 
though  the  other  Tsars  have  come,  passing  up  that  way  on 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Isles,  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  in  my  next 
letter. 

Before  I  end  this  long  letter  I  must  just  mention  the  birds 
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of  the  town.  The  grey  crow  is  everywhere ;  strutting  along  the 
pavements,  perched  on  every  hut,  running  in  at  open  doors  and 
searching  the  cook's  pots  for  choice  bits  of  fat.  The  magpie,  too, 
is  pretty  well  ubiquitous.  When  I  was  out  shooting  double- 
snipe  the  other  day,  three  magpies  followed  the  setters  for  I 
should  say  a  mile  or  more,  mobbing  them,  beating  down  at 
them,  winding  through  the  bushes  close  over  their  backs,  chat- 
tering and  screaming  all  the  time.  Blue  rock-pigeons  frequent  the 
town  and  outlying  villages  in  large  flocks.  They  also  are  absurdly 
tame,  and  no  one  shoots  them,  for  the  pigeon  is  a  semi-sacred 
bird.  Bavens  are  here  also.  They  come  and  wake  up  Mr.  Cooke, 
the  Vice-Consul,  by  tapping  at  his  window  in  the  early  morning. 

And  the  cats.  In  Archangel  lives  a  race  of  curious  blue- 
coloured  cats.  I  have  got  a  little  kitten,  which  I  am  going  to 
bring  home.  They  are  very  distinct,  not  only  in  colour,  but  in 
character,  from  our  cats  at  home.  There  is  something  of  the 
tiger  in  their  disposition,  for  they  are  extremely  restless  and 
seldom  seem  to  settle  down  composedly  to  sleep.  My  little 
kitten  is  a  perfect  fiend  at  meal-times.  It  flies  up  on  to  the  table 
repeatedly,  however  often  you  may  throw  it  oflF;  and  never  stops 
squeaking — not  mewing,  but  rather  snarling — ^while  the  smell  of 
food  is  about  the  room.  Also,  when  you  feed  it,  it  does  not  stop 
and  sniff  at  the  food  as  our  cats  do,  but  springs  on  it  at  once  and 
holds  it,  glaring  round ;  and  this  not  because  it  is  half-starved, 
for  it  has  been  thoroughly  well  fed  for  a  week  or  more.  But  now 
I  think  I  must  leave  the  animals  alone,  or  I  shall  never  end  this 
letter. 

Letter  IV. 

the  holy  isles. 

I  HAVE  just  come  back  from  a  five  days'  stay  on  the  Solovetskii  or 
Holy  Isles.  It  has  been  so  interesting  that  I  must  try  and  tell 
you  a  little  about  it.  You  will  find  this  group  of  islands  lying 
just  east  of  Kem.  The  largest  of  the  group  is  about  thirteen 
miles  long  by  eight  or  nine  in  width  at  the  widest,  that  is  the 
north  part.  They  are  all  of  granite,  and  over  the  granite  lies  a 
sandy  soil. 

These  islands  are  considered  *holy'  because  of  a  famous 
monastery  which  has  been  there  for  many  years.  I  took  with  me 
a  capital  Kussian  boy  who  could  talk  English,  and  after  a  most 
exhausting  system  of  pumping  everyone  we  came  across,  and  by 
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getting  inscriptions  and  epitaphs  translated,  and  so  on,  I  formed 
some  idea  of  the  history  of  the  place.  Its  story  rons'much  like  this. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  monk  named  Sawatii  started 
from,  I  don't  know  where,  in  ^  search  of  solitude/  It  pleased  me 
to  hear  of  this  old  monk  and  his  search.  He  must  have  been  a 
plucky  old  fellow  to  trust  himself  alone  (as  I  suppose  he  did,  or 
in  the  wretched  fishing  lodkas  of  that  time)  to  the  cruel  coasts 
and  other  risky  chances  of  the  White  Sea.  But  he  went  coasting 
along  till  at  last  he  found  solitude  (pretty  definite  solitude,  I 
should  imagine)  on  this  island  of  Solovetsk. 

Here  he  set  himself  down,  built  a  little  church,  and  ministered 
I  suppose  to  the  sealers  and  fishermen  who  worked  those  seas. 
But  he  must  have  had,  this  old  monk,  a  fearful  time  of  it  in 
winter  on  his  island. 

Anyhow,  he  established  a  reputation  for  himself  and  his  island. 
And  after  a  bit  he  seems  to  have  heard  of  another  monk  who, 
either  with  a  view  to  solitude,  or  against  his  will,  had  been 
stranded  on  the  coast  ever  so  £etr  away  and  was  ill.  So  the  good 
and  plucky  Sawatii  took  again  to  the  water  and  brought  this 
kindred  spirit  home  to  Solovetsk.  The  name  of  this  second  man 
was  Sosima,  and  they  two  are  held  the  founders  of  the  Solovetskii 
monastery. 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  man  drawn  from  the 
coast,  whether  monk  or  not,  would  be  quite  used  to  the  waten 
In  a  curious  Russian  paper,  which  I  have  got  hold  of,  a  priest 
writing  an  account  of  a  journey  by  boat,  taken  in  1841,  for  the 
purpose  of  baptising  Samoyeds,  after  telling  how  he  *  sang  Te 
Deums  for  three  days  before  starting,'  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
is  an  excellent  sailor  and  capable  withal.  As  he  quaintly  says : 
*  One  cannot  gain  much  lying  on  one's  back.  If  you  use  know- 
ledge and  prudence  in  dealing  with  the  sea  you  shall  never  be  a 
loser.  We  Pomoes  know  well  how  to  sail.  Every  child  knows 
how  to  manage  an  oar ;  and  even  women — beings  inferior  to  men 
in  every  respect — would  know  how  to  direct  a  rudder.' 

One  likes  to  think  of  these  plucky  old  monks  coasting  about 
these  rough  shores  and  bringing  one  another  off,  like  old  seals. 
I  shall  feel  something  like  them  next  year  when  I  sail  away  in 
my  little  boat  for  Kolguef. 

Well,  the  £Eune  of  this  monastic  settlement  must  have  gone 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for  in  1470 — ^which  was  only  some 
twenty  years  or  so  firom  Savvatii's  landing — the  possession  of 
Solovetsk  was  granted  them  from  Novgorod  *  for  ever.' 
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Of  course  the  place  is  full  of  legends  about  these  two  men 
and  the  wonderfiil  things  they  did.  Some  of  these  stories  are 
very  quaint,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  them  now.  They  still 
show  you  the  chapel  built  by  Sawatii,  and  these  two  lie  aide  by 
side  in  the  cathedral  in  two  splendid  tombs. 

But  you  have  to  go  raking  about  for  details  of  these  original 
founders,  for  their  names  have  been  smothered  a  good  deal  by  the 
greater  fame  of  one  St.  Philip.  They  are  very  fond  of  St.  Philip 
at  Solovetsk ;  and  they  ought  to  be  so,  for  not  only  was  he  a 
Solovetskii  monk,  raised  to  great  honour,  but  he  worked  up  the 
monastery  into  a  splendid  position,  and  finally  died  ^  a  martyr.' 

St.  Philip  came  of  a  wealthy  &mily.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Court  of  the  Tsar,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  but  in  what  capacity  I 
did  not  learn. 

At  all  events,  in  1539  he  left  the  court  and  entered  Solovetsk 
as  a  monk.  He  found  it  a  place  of  little  wooden  chapels  and 
miserable  huts ;  he  left  it  with  a  fortified  stone  monastery,  a  really 
fine  cathedral,  and  more  than  one  well-built  church.  In  short, 
the  whole  working  organism  of  Solovetsk  is  due  to  him.  They 
called  him  back  to  Moscow  after  he  had  been  seventeen  years  in 
Solovetsk,  and  made  him  Metropolitan  of  all  Bussia. 

Now  Ivan  the  Terrible,  among  his  other  eccentricities,  was 
like  our  Norman  kings  in  that  he  loved  to  lay  Waste  the  lands 
about.  But  he  was  much  worse  than  they  were,  for  he  did  it  not 
for  purposes  of  sport,  nor  did  he  do  it  in  so  kind  a  way.  His  idea 
was  simply  to  thin  out  the  districts  so  that  there  might  be  no 
mutterings  and  no  crowd.  Therefore  when  a  district  became  a 
little  too  much  overstocked  for  his  liking,  out  he  rode  with  sword  in 
hand  and  thinned  it.  And  one  day,  when  starting  on  a  hunt  of 
this  kind,  in  which  he  expected  extraordinary  sport,  and  to  be 
able  to  depopulate  pretty  well  a  certain  district,  he  chanced  upon 
his  Metropolitan,  whom  he  straightway  asked  to  bless  the  expedi- 
tion. But  Philip  the  Bishop  not  only  refused,  but  expostulated 
with  him  on  his  cruelty.  Hereupon,  without  more  demur,  Ivan 
dropped  him  into  prison  and  had  him  strangled  there.  This  was 
in  1569. 

In  1591  they  brought  his  remains  with  great  ceremony  to 
Solovetsk,  and  buried  them  there  under  the  grass  of  the  little 
cemetery. 

But  his  fame  grew  more,  and  miracles  formed  themselves 
around  his  sanctity,  so  that  seventy  years  later  they  dug  up  his 
body  and  buried  it  again — ^this  time  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Cathedral,  Even  so  they  could  not  let  the  Bishop  rest,  and  six 
years  later  (1652)  they  got  him  up  again  and  moved  him  off  to 
Moscow,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  few  of  his  smaller  bones, 
which  have  done  many  wonders  since. 

St.  Philip  was  a  very  £edr  artist,  and  a  large  fresco  in  the 
cathedral — the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents — by  his  hand  really  has 
considerable  merit,  though  it  does  not  do  by  the  side  of  the 
really  fine  paintings  by  old  Moscow  painters  which  adorn  this 
cathedral. 

We  went  over  to  the  islands  in  Michael  (he  Archangdj  one 
of  the  three  small  steamers  which  ply  between  there  and  Arch- 
angel. These  boats  are  manned  entirely  by  m^nks,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  captain  and  crew  all  dressed  in  the  monastic  habit ; 
the  brown  cassock  and  frir  muff-shaped  hat,  called  the  klobook. 
We  had  a  nasty  choppy  passage,  but  should  have  spent  a  fairly 
good  night  had  it  not  been  for  the  interruptions  of  the  steward 
who  often  came  to  poke  up  a  little  lamp  which  hung  before 
St.  Peter's  ikon  in  the  cabin. 

About  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  we  arrived,  making  our  way 
in  through  a  narrow  rocky  passage  where  the  tide  was  running 
like  a  mill-race.  The  wharf  was  crowded  with  monks  and  pilgrims 
come  down  to  see  the  boat  arrive. 

Pilgrims  come  from  all  parts  of  Bussia  to  this  monastery, 
even,  they  told  me,  from  the  China  frontier ;  for  it  ranks  third 
in  importance  among  the  monasteries  of  fiussia,  and,  of  course, 
has  virtues  in  which  it  stands  alone.  The  Tsars  have  all  paid 
pilgrimages  to  this  place  with  the  exception  of  the  present  Tsar. 
And  he,  they  sayi  is  coming ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  will. 

The  monastery  as  seen  on  the  approach  is  really  very  im- 
posing. It  is  most  beautifully  situated,  In  front  lies  the 
beautifiil  bay ;  right  and  left  are  rocks  and  forests ;  behind,  and 
washing  its  very  walls,  a  little  lake. 

The  monastery  consists  of  a  central  square  fortification  in- 
closing the  cathedral,  refectories,  workshops,  and  monks'  quarters 
generally,  and  flanking  this  outside  are  the  guest-house,  stables, 
cemetery,  docks,  and  so  on. 

The  fortifications  are  curious.  They  consist  of  a  wide 
roofed-in  staging  running  round  inside  walls  of  considerable 
thickness,  loopholed,  and  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  big 
circular  towers.  The  armoury  contains  a  queer  collection  of 
antique  weapons,  such  as  bows,  arrows,  catapults,  guns,  cannon 
balls,  and  many  queer-fashioned  implements  very  hard  to  make  out. 
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Solovetsk  has  been  once  bombarded.  We  bombarded  It.  It 
was  during  the  Crimean  war.  Admiral  Ommaney  went  up  there 
in  1854  with  two  small  frigates,  the  Brisk  and  Miranda.  As  a 
matter  of  fiEu^t,  he  did  very  little  damage.  Indeed,  he  could 
scarcely  have  hoped  to  do  much  with  the  guns  of  that  period,  for 
he  could  not  bring  his  ships  nearer  than  1,200  yards  or  so.  But 
he  told  the  monks  to  hand  over  their  military  stores.  And  as 
they  would  not  he  opened  fire,  and  pegged  away  for  some  five  or 
six  hours,  while  the  monks  on  their  side  blazed  away  also. 

The  monks  naturally  make  a  great  deal  of  this.  BeUgiousIj 
they  preserve  the  balls  just  where  they  struck  and  stuck — one 
over  the  cathedral  door,  several  in  the  old  refectory,  and  else- 
where, painting  them  round  with  red  paint,  and  writing  about  it 
underneath.  They  are  quite  certain  that  they  conquered  the 
English  that  time,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  they  did.  I  felt  qmte 
small,  I  can  assure  you,  when  they  told  me  all  about  it. 

Their  own  account  of  the  siege  is  one  of  the  funniest  things 
imaginable.  They  really  thought  they  were  all  dead  men,  but 
stiU  they  formed  processions  and  carried  their  banners  about 
in  the  pluckiest  way.  They  were  pretty  rich  even  at  that  time, 
for  they  managed  to  send  some  200,0002.  away  to  St.  Petersburg 
just  before  the  war. 

This  Solovetskii  monastery  is  absolutely  self-contained; 
clothes,  boots,  implements,  beer  (or  rather  *  kvas '),  bread — ^these 
and  all  necessaries  of  life  are  made  within  the  waUs.  The  bells  of 
the  cathedral  were  founded  here,  and  splendid  bells  they  are ;  the 
biggest  weighs  10,000  pood  (a  pood  =  36  lbs.). 

There  are  on  the  island  about  300  monks  and  300  labourers. 
Labour  is  very  cheap  at  Solovetsk,  for  it  costs  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  obtained  in  this  way.  A  man  having  a  wife  or  child  ill 
makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Solovetsk.  Then  he  registers  a  vow  that 
if  by  the  intercession  of  the  monks  the  wife  or  child  recovers,  he 
will  go  and  serve  on  the  island  as  a  workman  for  a  stated  period, 
and  go  he  does.  By  these  means  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  is 
kept  up.  The  school  of  painting  is  very  interesting ;  many  of  the 
boys  are  beautiful  draughtsmen,  making  designs  for  windows, 
frescoes,  and  other  illuminated  work. 

We  went,  of  course,  to  meals  in  the  monastery.  Besides  the 
fine  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation,  which  I  have  no  space  to 
describe  in  this  letter,  they  have  various  chapels,  and  in 
particular  two  churches — the  winter  and  the  summer  Churches 
of  the  Assumption,  one  above  the  other.     In  the  winter  Assump- 
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tion    Church    the   'Trapeza'    is    held.      This    meal    is  worth 
describing. 

All  is  silence,  excepting  for  the  voice  of  a  &ther  who  reads 
from  a  rostrum  the  Beatitudes  or  some  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  sit,  according  to  degree,  at  various  long  tables, 
at  the  head  of  one  of  which  is  the  monk,  usually  the  sub- 
archimandrite,  who  controls.  He  rings  his  bell.  Instantly  the 
choir  appear,  bringing  in  food.  This  is  placed  rapidly  in  position, 
one  dish  between  four  persons.  We  four  at  our  dish  have  a  spoon 
apiece,  with  which  we  make  successive  dives  into  the  bowl  or  dish 
and  feed.  As  soon  as  the  bell-monk  thinks  we  have  had  enough, 
he  sounds  his  bell,  and  instantly  again  the  train  of  choristers 
appears.  In  a  trice  they  have  removed  your  bowl  and  put 
another  in  its  place.  Excellent  waiting.  I  did  not  take  much  to 
the  fiure.    We  had  five  courses  : — 

1.  Bread  and  kvas. 

2.  Soup,  very  oniony  and  thin,  with  hard  bits  of  fish  in  it. 

3.  Bice  and  milk. 

4.  Eaw  herring  and  vinegar  with  onions. 

5.  Apparently  a  mixture  of  the  four  previous.  After  Trapeza 
(which  takes  place  at  11  and  8)  we  put  our  offerings  into  boxes, 
for  no  charge  is  made. 

Now,  no  birds  or  animals  are  ever  allowed  to  be  killed  on  these 
islands,  and  the  consequence  is  they  are  all  exceedingly  tame. 
For  example,  as  we  were  driving  through  the  forest  in  a  droski 
with  Father  Ivan,  a  fox  proceeded  to  cross  the  road  very  leisurely 
in  front.  We  pulled  up  and  I  got  out  and  walked  up  to  him. 
He  allowed  me  to  come  close  up  to  him,  and  when  I  clapped  my 
hand  right  at  his  brush,  just  moved  slowly  off  under  protest  into 
the  stuff. 

While  we  were  there  they  brought  in  a  wild  reindeer,  who  had 
become  caught  up  by  his  horns  (which  were  then  in  the  velvet) 
between  the  branches  of  a  tree.  This  animal  paid  no  attention 
to  the  crowd  who  stood  round  him  on  the  green,  but  fed  quietly 
on  the  grass,  only  kicking  out  at  anyone  who  came  too  near. 

The  gulls  are  most  interesting.  If  you  appear  at  the  door  of 
the  guest-house  with  a  few  bits  of  bread  they  come  flying  in 
across  the  sea  and  fight  for  the  pieces  all  round  your  legs  just  as 
chickens  do  in  a  farmyard.  They  will  even  take  bits  from  your 
hand.  I  was  very  anxious  to  bring  one  of  these  birds  back  alive, 
and  succeeded  after  much  trouble. 

First  of  all  I  had  to  lay  my  wishes  before  the  archimandrite. 
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He  declined  to  have  any  cognisance  of  the  matter.  He  wonld 
leave  it  to  the  Naimaistnic — an  official  somewhere  between  a 
policeman  and  a  major  domo.  After  much  private  talk  and 
cajoling,  it  was  due  really  to  the  kind  offices  of  Father  Ivan  that 
the  Naimaistnic  said :  ^  Very  well,  if  no  one  saw  the  bird  captured, 
and  if  I  would  promise  faithfully  not  to  hurt  it,  and  promise  that 
it  should  always  live  in  a  beautiful  garden  with  other  birds  to 
talk  with,  then — ^well,  he  would  not  give  permission  (that  had 
never  been  done  at  Solovetsk),  but  he  would  look  the  other  way. 
So  one  morning  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  bakery  door  when  a 
fine  young  herring  gull,  or  lesser  black-backed  gull  (I  really  can- 
not distinguish  between  the  immature  plumage  of  these  two 
birds),  came  flying  down  and  walked  into  the  passage  to  see  what 
he  could  find.  At  once  I  stooped  down  and  picked  him  up.  He 
bit  me  through  the  finger,  but  I  stuffed  him  under  my  coat  and 
bolted  down  to  the  guest-house — ^a  smothered  squeaking  going  on 
all  the  time.  When  I  turned  him  loose  in  the  room  I  was  a  fear- 
some thing ;  for  he  had  been  very  ill  indeed  on  the  way,  though 
we  had  only  travelled  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  However,  there  he 
is  now  on  the  ship  in  the  pen  where  the  old  goose  used  to  live. 

There  is  a  very  great  deal  more  that  I  should  like  to  say  about 
this  place,  but  what  with  one  thing  and  another  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  find  time  for  it  now. 
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The  Valley  of  Breams. 


THERE  lies  a  wooded  valley  in  the  West, 
With  fem-clad  hills  above  on  either  side, 
Down  which,  on  silent  wings,  the  owlets  glide 
WTien  all  is  wrapped  in  rest. 
No  sound  all  night  the  charmed  stillness  breaks, 
Save  one  small  stream,  that  drops  from  pool  to  pool, 
'Midst  wealth  of  twilight  hollows,  green  and  cool, 
And  little  mimic  lakes. 

Here  never  stir  the  white  wings  of  the  snow. 
Nor  ever  through  the  boughs,  worn  sad  and  bare 
With  whirl  of  leaves  out  of  their  mountain  lair 
The  winds  of  winter  blow. 
But  the  soft  moonlight,  glancing  down  the  vale, 
Sees  ever  flowers  and  leaves  and  shady  trees. 
Stirring  their  frondage  to  the  gentle  breeze. 
Whose  whisperings  never  fail. 

Here  in  the  farthest  bower,  and  fount  0£  streams, 
I  saw  a  couch  of  crimson  rose-leaves  spread. 
And,  one  white  arm  beneath  her  royal  head, 
The  queen  of  happy  dreams. 
No  word  speaks  she  through  all  the  silent  hours, 
But  ever  smiles  and  smiles,  with  far-off  gaze ; 
And  soft  is  her  dark  hair  as  summer  haze, 
Her  lips  as  fair  as  flowers. 

And  ever  and  anon  there  issue  forth 

Out  of  the  bower  tall  shapes  as  thin  as  air, 
But  all  with  dreamy  eyes  and  lustrous  hair, 
And  wander  south  and  north : 
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Some  have  gay  pinions,  hued  like  butterflies, 
Which  are  day-dreams  of  many  a  happy  heart ; 
While  others,  with  faint  sighs,  step  forth  apart — 
Night  visions  for  sad  eyes. 

In  every  bower  along  the  valley  sleep 

All  the  sweet  dreams  that  poetfe'  eyes  have  seen ; 
And  long  and  happy  is  their  real.  I  ween, 
Their  silence  very  deep. 
There  sleeps  sweet  Hero,  with  the  sait  sea-spray 
Still  glistening  on  her  hair;  theie  Procris  lies, 
The  fatal  shaft  beside  her,  and  her  eyes 
In  slmnber  many  a  day. 

All  the  fair  daughters  of  the  Grecian  lyre. 
And  all  that  bards  have  sung  of  far  and  wide. 
Are  stored  in  slumber  here,  on  every  side. 
Still  as  a  burnt-out  fire. 
And  while  I  wandered,  all  my  heart  was  fain 
To  dwell  in  that  fidr  valley  evermore. 
And  never  hear  again  earth's  tempests  roar 
With  drifts  of  flying  rain. 

But  as  I  stood,  wrapped  in  sweet  fantasy. 

My  soul's  thoughts  wandered  to  the  world  around, 
And  suddenly  I  seemed  to  hear  a  sound — 
The  sea-wind  and  the  sea. 
And  all  my  heart,  cried,  Oh,  for  freer  breath. 
Swift  action,  and  the  windy  ways  of  earth ! 
Too  soon  comes  silence  and  the  end  of  mirth, 
And  the  long  'dream  of  death. 

S.  Cornish  Watkins. 
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The  Apostle  of  Port  Royal. 


Par  divers  moyens  on  arrive  &  pareille  fin. 

MONTAIQNB. 

DENIS  DE  L'ISLE,  the  runaway  monk,  looking  down  upon  the 
convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  blessed  the  Providence 
which  had  brought  him  to  so  desirable  a  haven.  The  smnmer 
sun  burned  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills  that  inclosed  the 
valley  on  all  sides  save  the  east;  but  the  trim  gardens  and 
sumptuous  buildings  of  the  nunnery  lay  in  a  cool  blue  shadow ; 
the  bells,  chiming  to  vespers,  made  a  peaceful  music;  a  lazy 
spiral  of  smoke  curled  from  the  kitchen  chimney ;  and  the  way- 
farer, leg-weary,  hungry,  and  athirst,  descended  the  hillside 
filled  with  the  most  comfortable  anticipations. 

At  this  time  all  France  was  ringing  with  the  exploits  of  King 
Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  lately  entered  Paris  in  triumph ;  and 
Denis  de  Tlsle  was  on  his  way  to  the  capital  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  place  about  the  Court.  Within  a  few  leagues  of  his 
destination,  the  adventurer  found  himself  somewhat  ragged  and 
almost  penniless ;  yet  it  was  highly  necessary  that  he  should  enter 
the  city  in  some  more  taking  guise  than  that  of  a  starveling 
monk.  Port  Royal  des  Champs  was  richly  endowed,  and  the  nuns 
bore  a  reputation  for  some  frivolity  of  conversation.  Hence  the 
convent  appeared  to  Denis  a  singularly  attractive  house  of  enter- 
tainment, and  by  the  time  he  reached  the  entrance  he  had  made 
and  uxmiade  a  thousand  ingenious  plans  of  spoliation. 

The  porter  was  absent  from  the  gate-house,  and  the  doors 
stood  open  to  all  comers — a  negligence  which  went  far  to  confirm 
the  monk  in  his  pleasing  belief  as  to  an  habitual  laxity  of 
discipline.  He  entered  the  courtyard,  which  was  empty  save  for 
the  pigeons ;  in  front  of  him  rose  the  taU  buttresses  and  traceried 
windows  of  the  chapel,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  courtyard  wall  with  that  of  the  transept  an  oaken  door  stood 
open.     Passing  through  it,  Denis  found  himself  in  the  Strangers' 
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Burying  Ground,  an  oblong  inclosore  with  an  archway  in  the 
farther  wall,  through  which  he  could  see  (like  a  picture  set  in  a 
frame)  the  nuns  in  their  white  habits  walking  to  and  fro  in  the 
cloister  garden.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  inclosure  stood  a 
great  stone  cross,  upon  the  steps  of  which  a  little  figure  was 
sitting  in  an  attitude  of  meditation,  her  graceful  outline  strongly 
relieved  against  the  black  shadows  of  the  cloister  arcading  beyond. 
As  the  monk  paused  in  the  doorway  she  looked  up,  rose,  and  came 
towards  him,  and  Denis  saw  to  his  surprise  that  she  was  scarcely 
older  than  a  child. 

*  Pardon  me,  my  father,'  she  said  with  dignity,  *  but  strangers 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  cloisters.  Follow  me,  if  you 
please.' 

Denis,  he  knew  not  why,  was  plunged  by  this  unexpected 
greeting  into  an  extreme  embarrassment.  Beside  this  dainty 
little  nun  he  felt  rude,  unkempt,  and  clumsy;  and  he  walked 
silently  behind  her  like  a  schoolboy  detected  in  a  trespass.  It 
was  not  until  his  guide  had  ushered  him  into  the  reception-room 
provided  for  visitors  that  he  plucked  up  courage  to  thank  her  for 
her  courtesy,  at  the  same  time  requesting  her  to  acquaint  the 
Mother  Superior  with  the  arrival  of  a  friar  who  craved  a  night's 
hospitality. 

*  I  am  the  Mother  Superior,  and  Port  Boyal  welcomes  you,  as 
she  doth  all  strangers,  but  especially  those  of  the  household  of 
Holy  Church,'  said  the  little  nun  glibly,  as  if  repeating  a  phrase 
learned  by  rote.  *  I  will  go  and  tell  Father  Jehan  you  are  come,' 
she  added,  her  manner  suddenly  changing  to  that  of  ordinary 
intercourse.  *  He  will  ask  you  to  sup  with  him,  and  invite  you 
to  preach  to-morrow.     Do  you  like  preaching  ? ' 

'Why,  as  to  that,'  said  Denis,  set  a  little  more  at  ease,  *I 
think  it  likely  that  I  discover  more  pleasure  in  that  exercise 
than  doth  the  congregation.' 

*  That  is  what  I  have  always  thought  to  myself,'  returned  the 
Abbess  eagerly.     *  Oh,  I  would  dearly  love  to  preach ! ' 

*  And  I  to  hear  you,'  said  Denis  politely. 

*  You  are  a  strange  monk,'  remarked  the  Abbess,  looking  at 
him  curiously.  *  You  are  not  like  Father  Jehan,  nor  the  friars 
who  come  sometimes.' 

'Perhaps  I  am  not  a  monk  at  all,'  he  returned.  *What 
would  you  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  I  had  a  dream  once/  she  said,  still  staring  absently  at  him, 
*  and  now  it  comes  into  my  mind  that  perhaps  you  are  the  man.' 
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'And  what  was  the  dream?'  asked  Denis,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

But  a  fit  of  shyness  fell  upon  the  Abbess ;  she  took  refuge 
in  her  character  of  Mother  Superior,  and  murmuring  that  she 
would  despatch  a  servant  to  minister  to  the  holy  father's  wants, 
she  withdrew  abruptly,  leaving  the  monk  to  contend  with  some 
emotions  new  to  his  experience. 

It  was  no  uncommon  practice  in  those  days  for  an  influential 
family,  in  order  to  keep  the  disposal  of  the  property  in  their  own 
hands,  to  place  a  mere  child  at  the  head  of  a  great  establishment 
such  as  Port  Royal.  Denis  was  naturally  aware  of  this  custom, 
and  that  his  youthful  hostess  should  occupy  so  exalted  a  position 
did  not  strike  him  as  exceptional;  but  something  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  demure  and  ingenuous  maiden  captivated  him  at 
a  blow.  He  was  inspired  all  at  once  with  an  overmastering 
desire  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes. 

Denis  supped  that  night  with  Father  Jehan  the  Chaplain,  a 
little,  old,  red  gentleman  with  a  puckered  face,  and  a  voice  that 
sounded  as  though  its  owner  were  always  on  the  point  of  tears. 
After  requesting  Denis  to  preach  on  the  morrow  (a  compliment 
invariably  accorded  in  those  days  by  the  monastic  clergy  to  their 
ecclesiastical  visitors)  and  receiving  his  assent.  Father  Jehan  dis- 
played an  insatiable  appetite  for  news  of  the  great  world  outside 
the  convent  policies.  Denis  related  all  he  knew,  and  more,  till 
what  with  the  wine  and  the  talk  his  senior's  face  began  to  shine, 
and  he  grew  happy  and  expansive  as  a  child. 

'  If  all  I  have  heard  be  true,  brother,'  Denis  hinted  presently, 
^  the  Sisters  of  Port  Boyal  find  time  between  orisons  and  visiting 
the  poor  for  gayer  employments.' 

*  Eh,  you  come  a  little  too  late,  young  man,'  replied  the  con- 
fessor, cocking  an  eyebrow.  *  Since  they  put  a  chit  of  a  girl  over 
the  heads  of  her  elders  there  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  godliness.  She  seems  to  impart  a  taste  for  piety  without 
intending  it.  And  why  not,  I  say,  for  Mere  Angelique  is  a 
worthy  little  child  at  heart,  and  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe  about  the 
discipline.  When  you  come  to  carry  my  weight,  brother,  you'll 
find  the  benefit  of  a  judicious  forbearance.' 

'  Is  she,  then,  so  terribly  cUvote  ? '  inquired  Denis. 

*  She  takes  to  religion  as  you  and  I  to — to  wine,  brother,' 
said  the  Chaplain.  '  Or  would,  did  I  allow  it.  Fill  up  and  pass 
the  bottle.    But  I  don't.' 

'  Why  not  ? '  Denis  asked. 
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'Jehan  sum,  non  Paulus/  replied  his  host  sleepily;  and 
indeed  at  the  moment  the  excellent  confessor  much  more 
resembled  the  heathen  god  Silenus  than  any  member  of  the 
Christian  hierarchy. 

Bat  Denis  had  obtained  the  clue  he  wanted ;  did  he  desire  to 
gain  the  favour  of  the  Abbess,  it  was  clear  that  he  must  pose  as 
an  apostle.  He  abandoned  some  alluring  projects  with  a  sigh, 
and  resolved,  since  so  it  must  be,  to  clothe  himself  for  the  nonce 
in  garments  of  light.  So  bidding  Father  Jehan  good-night,  he 
repaired  to  his  lodging,  and  sat  down  to  compose  an  oration  for 
the  morrow.  Brother  Denis  had  a  poetic  spark  in  his  constitu- 
tion ;  he  could  wield  the  spell  of  language  ;  a  bom  opportunist, 
he  would  denounce  vanity  in  a  sermon,  or  improvise  a  ballad  in 
praise  of  folly,  with  equal  sincerity  and  conviction.  Thus  by  the 
time  his  discourse  was  complete,  he  was  so  sensibly  affected  by 
his  own  exhortations,  that  had  he  been  a  martyr  condemned  to 
execution  at  sunrise,  this  remarkable  zealot  could  not  have  lain 
down  to  sleep  in  a  more  fervent  glow  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

The    Chapel    of  Port  Royal    in   later  years  echoed  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  greatest  divines  in  France ;  but  its  walls  never 
rang  with  a  more  stirring  admonition  than  that  delivered  by  the 
vagrant  monk  next  morning.     He  had,  as  it  were,  laid  a  wager 
with  himself  to  compel  the  admiration  of  the  slender  girl  who  Fat 
beneath  the  foliated  canopy  of  the  Abbess's  throne,  listening  with 
such  a  rapt  attention.     But  intent  as  he  was  upon  this  enterprise, 
he  took  careful  note  (while  Father  Jehan  gabbled  a  perfunctory 
mass)  of  the  rich  ornaments  and  furniture  of  the  sanctuary ;  for 
from  amongst  the  profusion  of  gifts  upon  the  altar  he  must  pick  the 
corner-stone  of  his  fortune's  edifice.     Brother  Denis  would  have 
been  well  advised  had  he  then  and  there  seized  an  opportunity  to 
hide  the  golden  and  bejewelled  pyx  under  his  frock,  and  made 
good  his  escape.     But  the  desire  of  seeing  M^re  Ang^lique  once 
more  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  after  wandering  about  the  pre- 
cincts for  hours  in  the  hope  of  meeting  her,  the  monk  found  him- 
self in  the  Ambulatory,  a  broad  pathway  running  between  the  north 
wall  of  the  convent  and  the  fish-ponds,  beneath  an  avenue  of  great 
trees.     On  the  farther  side  of  the  pool  the  woods  climbed  the 
hillside  into  the  sky,  so  that  the  still  water  held  a  reflected  forest, 
where  fish  swam  among  the  branches.     Presently  a  door  in  the 
wall  opened,  and  a  thrill  shook  Denis  as  he  saw  M6re  Angelique 
step  from  the  sunlit  garden  into  the  green  shade.     She  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  advanced  timidly  towards  him.     Her  face 
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Wdd  pde,  and  disfigured  with  the  marks  of  tears.  The  monk  felt 
instinctively  that  their  relative  positions  were  reversed.  He  had 
gained  his  ignoble  wager. 

*  What  ails  you,  my  daughter  ? '  he  said  kindly.  *  Are  you  in 
trouble?' 

^  In  great  trouble  of  mind,  father/  she  answered  ;  and  the  tones 
of  her  voice  told  of  such  distress  that  the  monk's  heart  smote  him. 
*  I  would  make  you  my  confession,  for  I  am  sore  in  need  of  abso- 
lution and  ghostly  counsel.  Like  a  great  light  your  words  have 
illumined  the  darkness  of  my  heart,  and  discovered  my  sin  to  me.' 

Denis  perceived  that  he  had  overshot  his  mark.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  act  a  part  extremely  opposed  to  that  of  father 
confessor,  and  thus  his  plans  again  suffered  an  unforeseen  reverse. 
So  he  constrained  himself  to  listen,  marvelling  at  the  extra- 
ordinary refinement  of  conscience  revealed  in  such  a  relation,  and 
wondering  what  he  was  to  say  to  it  all.  To  treat  the  whole  matter 
lightly  would  be  to  step  down  from  his  pedestal,  while  to  deal 
strictly  with  such  a  penitent  was  more  than  he  could  do.  He 
decided  upon  compromise,  and,  telling  the  Abbess  he  would  set 
her  a  fitting  penance  on  the  morrow  (by  which  time  the  confessor 
resolved  he  would  be  some  miles  on  the  road  to  Paris),  he  gave 
her  absolution. 

But  when,  consoled  and  happy  as  a  forgiven  child,  she  had 
left  him,  Denis  lingered  till  the  bats  began  to  squeak  in  the 
twilight,  and  the  moon,  peering  over  the  rim  of  the  hills,  flung  a 
track  of  gold  upon  the  water.  The  monk  stood  and  looked  at 
that  shining  pathway.  Should  he  follow  the  gleam  of  gold  across 
the  water  and  over  the  hills  to  unknown  glories  ?  Or  should  he 
stay  and  make  his  abode  in  that  remote  and  quiet  valley,  under 
the  rule  of  the  charming  little  Abbess  ?  When  he  retired  for  the 
night,  his  heated  imagination  wove  a  series  of  brilliant  pictures 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  asleep  in  a  state  of  miserable  indecision. 
But  next  morning  Denis  awoke  at  dawn,  with  his  brain  clear,  and 
the  wheels  of  his  mind  running  as  if  they  had  been  oiled.  He 
reviewed  the  position  at  a  glance,  and  made  his  decision.  Between 
matins  and  prime  the  church  would  be  empty ;  here  was  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  what  childish  folly  to  fling  it  away  for  a  passing  fancy ! 
And  as  the  rising  sun  washed  the  pinnacles  of  the  chapel  with 
gold,  Denis  hurried  across  the  sleeping  courtyard,  and  entered  the 
building  by  the  door  in  the  north  transept.  The  place  held  so 
deep  a  silence  that  his  very  breathing  sounded  loud  and  harsh ; 
he  stole  to  the  gate  in  the  iron  grille  that  shut  off  the  transept 
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from  the  body  of  the  church,  opened  it  cautiously,  and  paused, 
struck  motionless  on  the  threshold.  The  tapers  burned,  dots  of 
pale  orange,  upon  the  altar ;  high  above  them  a  strong  beam  of 
sunlight  slanted  through  the  great  east  window,  making  a  broad, 
misty  radiance  alive  with  dancing  atoms ;  the  jewelled  gewgaws 
gleamed  darkly  behind  the  altar  lights ;  but  between  them  and 
the  monk  knelt  Mdre  Ang^lique,  absorbed  in  devotion.  All  the 
adventurer's  cunning  resolutions  went  suddenly  out  of  his  head« 
Grossing  silently  to  the  suppliant  figure  he  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder. 

*  Peace  be  to  you,  my  daughter,'  he  said  gently.  She  started 
and  turned  with  a  faint  cry ;  then  a  shade  of  disappointment  fell 
swiftly  across  her  bright  face. 

'  Ah,  my  father,  it  is  you ! '  she  said  quickly.  *  I  had  thought 
it  the  Christ  Himself,'  she  added  under  her  breath.  '  I  have  i>een 
praying  so  hard  all  night  that  He  would  show  me  some  token  of 
His  &vour — but,  alas !  His  heaven  is  &st  shut.' 

The  pathos  in  her  voice  pierced  the  masquerader's  susceptible 
heart.     He  knelt  down  and  put  his  arm  round  her. 

*  Ay,'  he  said,  *  the  heaven  is  shut,  but  never  grieve  for  that, 
chMit !  I  was  a  monk  once,  and  I  tell  you  this  religion  is  all  a 
dream.' 

She  drew  herself  away,  gazing  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

*  A  dream ! '  she  said,  '  A  dream !  In  my  dream  I  saw  you 
standing  in  the  cloister  doorway,  and  upon  your  forehead  was 
God's  seal,  I  thought.  What  is  it  you  are  saying  ?  I  do  not 
understand.' 

*  Come  away  with  me,  Ang^lique,'  cried  the  reckless  Denis. 
*Come  out  into  the  brave  world  beyond  these  gloomy  walls. 
There  is  feasting  and  fighting,  making  love  and  marrying — there 
life  marches  gaily  to  music  down  a  road  bestrewn  with  flowers. 
Will  you  stay  for  ever  in  this  miserable  sepulchre?  Will  you 
waste  your  beauty  in  fruitless  prayer  and  fasting  ?  You  will  find 
the  true  God  out-of-doors  in  the  sunshine,  chSrie.^ 

M6re  Ang^lique  stared  at  him,  horror  dawning  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  risen  while  Denis  was  speaking,  and  he  stood  in  firont  of 
her,  holding  her  hands.  But  when  he  paused  she  wrenched  her- 
self away  from  him. 

*  Oh,'  she  cried,  '  how  can  you  talk  so  wickedly  ?  I  think  you 
must  be  the  Devil  1  Or  perhaps  you  are  only  trying  my  faith. 
Oh,  say  you  are  only  trying  my  faith,'  she  pleaded  piteously. 

Denis  hesitated  a  moitient.    The  child^s  words  opened  a  last 
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avenue  of  escape  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly.  With  a 
stout  eflFort  he  regained  command  over  himself,  and  his  mobile 
countenance  changed  instantly  to  ian  expression  of  solemnity. 

*My  daughter/  he  said  gravely,  Hhou  hast  rightly  guessed. 
Did  I  not  tell  thee  I  would  inflict  a  penance?  Behold,  it  is 
accomplished !    Abaolvo  teJ 

Mdre  Ang^lique,  completely  unstrung,  startled  the  monk  by 
falling  at  his  feet  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

*  Then  it  is  true,  after  all ;  and  thou  art  the  messenger  I  saw 
in  my  dream,'  she  sobbed.  *  Thou  hast  shown  me  the  hidden 
path  of  righteousness,  my  father,  and  I  will  try — I  will  try  to 
walk  therein.' 

*  That  is  well.  Give  me  thine  hand — so,*  said  Denis,  raising 
her.  '  Now  dry  thy  tears,  and  I  would  counsel  thee  to  seek  rest 
until  noonsong.    Adieu,  my  daughter.    Dieit  voua  b&nisse  I ' 

The  little  Abbess  bestowed  upon  him  a  look  of  childlike 
gratitude  that  the  monk  remembered  all  his  shifty  life ;  and  still 
shaken  with  weeping,  but  serenely  happy,  she  walked  slowly  away 
from  him  down  the  church.  Denis,  left  alone  upon  the  altcor 
steps,  stood  gazing  after  her  until  the  door,  clanging  heavily,  hid 
her  from  his  sight.  The  sound  struck  dismally  upon  his  heart, 
arousing  a  sense  of  loss  and  discomfiture.  Then  he  turned  wist- 
fully to  the  tempting  wealth  upon  the  altar,  and  shook  his  head 
with  a  wry  face. 

*  Comes  a  maiden,  and  all  a  man's  plans  are  upset  one  by  one,' 
he  murmured.  'To  rob  a  church—^  doncl  how  inconsistent 
with  the  rdle  of  an  apostle.  No,  one  cannot  have  everything. 
Denis  de  Tlsle  comes  as  a  thief  and  a  robber ;  and  lo !  he  must 
shine  as  a  saint,  and  depart  in  a  halo  of  sanctity.  Ignatius  Loyola 
himself  could  do  no  more.  And  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to 
risk  again  the  disillusion  of  la  bdle  AngUique,  I  will  flee  tempta- 
tion .  .  .  maisy  mon  BieUy  queje  demeure  sot  en  trois  lettreal ' 

Ten  minutes  later,  M6re  Angelique,  kneeling  at  her  open 
casement,  watched  the  figure  of  a  monk  walk  swiftly  down  the 
white  road  into  the  rosy  sunrise,  and  dwindle  out  of  sight  upon 
the  brightness. 

And  is  it  not  written  in  the  Chronicles  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs  how  the  establishment  of  austere  discipline,  from  which 
resulted  the  lofty  reputation  for  piety  enjoyed  ever  afterwards  by 
the  Sisters,  dated  from  the  visit  of  a  stranger  who  preached  a 
most  wonderful  sermon  and  then  vanished  away,  no  one  knew 
whither  ?  L.  Cope  Cornford. 

KKa 
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The  Cinderella  of  Civilisation. 


THE  subject  of  this  article  is  going  to  be  india-rubber.     The 
reader  must  therefore  not  be  astonished  if  my  treatment  of 
it  at  first  appears  a  trifle  elastic. 

Somebody  lately  pointed  out  somewhere,  in  an  evening  paper, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  flint  there  would  have  been  no  civilisa- 
tion. Evolving  man,  said  Somebody,  needed  some  nataral  material 
for  making  weapons  and  implements  of  the  simplest  character. 
Metals  would  not  do,  of  course,  for  metals  are  hard  to  find,  difficult 
to  smelt,  and  rare  in  their  distribution.  Indeed,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  nowadays  that  the  earliest  metal  ever  employed  for  human 
purposes  was  native  copper,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  a  pure 
metallic  form ;  and  that  the  earliest  weapons  manufactured  from 
it  were  hammered  cold,  not  cast  or  melted.  And  this  obviously 
implies  the  prior  existence  of  the  stone  hammer  to  beat  them 
with.  Moreover,  when  bronze  was  first  invented  and  used  in 
place  of  the  beaten  copper,  on  account  of  its  greater  hardness  and 
finer  cutting  edge,  the  primitive  bronze  hatchets  were  directly 
modelled  upon  the  pre-existing  stone  ones,  which  were  embedded 
in  moist  clay  so  as  to  form  a  mould  for  the  molten  metal.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  early  man  could  only  reach  the  age  of  bronze  after 
a  long  slow  tutelage  in  an  age  of  stone ;  his  earliest  implements 
must  needs  have  been  made  of  some  conmion,  easy,  and  universally 
diffused  material.  Flint  alone,  said  the  essayist,  answers  all  the 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

So  far,  in  effect,  our  anonymous  Mentor.  He  will  have  it  that 
flint  is  the  indispensable  condition  precedent  of  civilisation,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  of  the  existence  of  humanity.  In  a  sense,  no 
doubt,  he  is  right ;  for  flint,  we  must  admit,  played  an  enormous 
part  in  the  evolution  of  our  race ;  though  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
fairer  to  call  it  a  condition  than  the  condition  of  human  progress. 
Men  got  on  somehow,  too,  even  where  flint  was  not;  they  fell 
back  upon  other  stones,  or  upon  shell  and  bone,  wood,  horn,  and 
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coral.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  that  unless  the  race  had  first 
begun  to  develop  where  flint  was  common  and  easily  procm-ed,  it 
might  never  have  learned  the  use  of  a  cutting  edge,  on  which  all 
civilisation  is  ultimately  founded. 

'  And  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  india-rubber  ? ' 
WeD,  I  told  you  at  the  outset  it  mustn't  surprise  you  if  my 
treatment  was  elastic.  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be 
fat,  and  who  writes  of  rubber  must  himself  be  expansive.  I 
am  getting  round  to  our  caoutchouc  gradually.  Goad  not  my 
Pegasus :  he  runs  but  ill  in  harness,  and  detests  a  bearing-rein. 
There  are  a  great  many  substances  which  similarly  seem  to  us 
indispensable  to  civilisation — after  we  have  learnt  to  use  them. 
What  could  we  do  nowadays,  for  example,  without  glass?  It 
appears  to  our  age  as  if  this  particular  human  modification  of 
flint  was  absolutely  necessary  to  any  high  state  of  culture.  We 
might,  indeed,  use  porcelain  in  its  place  for  tumblers  and  wine- 
glasses (though  the  very  name  of  a  porcelain  wineglass  seems  a 
practical  contradiction);  or  we  might  all  be  converted  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Richardson,  and  do  without  either  wineglasses  or  wine 
altogether.  But  how  about  windows  ?  It  seems  to  us  now  as  if 
the  very  existence  of  the  home,  the  book,  literature,  art,  and 
science  depended  upon  that  single  property  of  transparency.  And 
yet  I  have  somehow  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  if  glass  were  not, 
most  things  would  still  be  pretty  much  the  same  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  nations  that  knew  not  glass  contrived  to  do  without 
it;  they  even  built  great  palaces  and  temples  with  hypsethral 
courts ;  and  when  light  in  the  house  grew  a  necessity  of  advance, 
I  imagine  they  would  have  managed  to  find  a  substitute.  In 
short,  all  indispensable  things  are  probably  indispensable  only 
because  we  have  them.  If  we  hadn't  got  them,  we  might  do 
without;  though  far  more  probably  we  should  discover  some 
alternative  indispensable,  just  as  good  as  the  existing  one.  Our 
civilisation  might  differ  in  innumerable  petty  details ;  we  might 
have  unfamiliar  cups,  and  picture-frames,  and  bob^hea  for  candles ; 
but  it  would  be  civilisation  still,  not  utter  barbarism. 

It  is  always  fascinating,  and  always  futile,  to  speculate  on  the 
'  might  have  been ; '  yet,  futile  as  it  is,  one  can't  help  doing  it.  So 
let  me  illustrate  once  more  by  a  wide  human  analogy.  No  one 
great  man  was  ever  indispensable.  If  Darwin  had  never  lived, 
for  example,  we  should  still  be  evolutionists  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Herbert  Spencer  would  have  given  us 
the  general  doctrine  of  evolution ;  Alfred  Bussel  Wallece  would 
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even  have  formulated  for  us  the  distinctive  Darwinian  theory 
of  natural  selection,  which  he  independently  discovered  in  an 
opposite  hemisphere.  But  if  Charles  Darwin  had  died  of  measles 
at  Shrewsbury,  the  world  in  ten  thousand  minor  ways  would  have 
been  not  a  little  difiFerent.  Evolutionism  would  still  perhaps  be 
struggling  upward  for  recognition  as  in  the  days  of  the  sixties ; 
and  various  sides  of  it  would  be  regarded,  no  doubt,  £rom  quite 
other  aspects.  Certainly  thousands  of  English  homes  would  miss 
a  familiar  set  of  green-covered  volumes  ;  and  Dr.  Murray's  great 
EngHsh  Dictionary  would  lack  many  pages  devoted  to  the  words 
Darwinian  and  Darwinism.  For  though  other  great  men  would 
have  done  in  part  the  work  actually  done  for  us  by  that  one  great 
man,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  done  it  in  quite  the  same 
way ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  one  of  them  would  have  borne  by 
pure  coincidence  the  now  famous  and  honoured  name  of  Darwin« 

Having  thus  conclusively  shown  that  nothing  is  indispensable, 
I  shall  pass  on  to  prove  the  indispensabiUty  of  india-rubber. 

When  one  writes  like  that,  I  observe  that  certain  stupid 
people  accuse  one  of  inconsistency.  I  know  only  one  way  of 
curing  this  form  of  mental  narrowness — and  that  is  by  getting  an 
india-rubber  brain  extension. 

Certainly  in  our  own  day  it  really  seems  as  if  we  couldn't 
possibly  get  on  without  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha.  Though 
both  are  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  the  number  of  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  applied  is  so  immense  that  our  civilisation 
without  them  would  at  least  be  very  different  from  the  form  in 
which  we  actually  know  it.  To  lump  a  few  miscellaneous  example 
in  a  single  paragraph — ^without  those  two,  submarine  cables  would 
be  almost  impossible,  telegraphy  would  assume  many  unlike 
modifications,  goloshes  would  not  exist,  waterproofs  and  mackin- 
toshes would  be  a  beautiful  dream,  and  a  rubberless  world  a 
hideous  reality.  Elastic,  in  the  sense  in  which  ladies  use  the 
word,  for  tying  hats  or  making  garters,  would  never  have  been 
evolved ;  tobacco-pouches  would  still  be  of  silk  or  leather ;  our 
combs  would  be  of  horn;  and  our  buttons,  paper-knives,  pen- 
holders, and  pipes  much  dearer  than  at  present.  As  for  machinery, 
where  would  it  be  without  india-rubber  cinctures,  and  tubes,  and 
cups,  and  valves,  and  buffers  ?  Where  would  engineering  be  with- 
out the  endless  minute  applications  of  the  elastic  gum  ?  Where 
would  surgery  be  without  the  innumerable  devices,  the  syringes 
and  squirts,  the  belts  and  bandages,  of  which  india-rubber  forms 
the  sole  and,  as  it  seems  to  us  now,  indispensable  basis  ?     Fancy 
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putting  out  fires  without  the  invaluable  hose;  fiancy  whirring 
manufactories  without  the  inevitable  gearing.  The  bicyclist 
would  miss  his  pneumatic  tyres ;  the  artist  would  miss  his  ever 
handy  eraser.  When  we  go  to  the  dentist,  which  is  always  in 
itself  a  delightful  excursion,  a  happy  hour  is  made  happier  for  us 
by  the  india-rubber  sheet  with  which  he  dexterously  contrives  to 
check  undue  loquacity.  When  we  go  to  the  gymnasium,  half  the 
apparatus  we  employ  is  based  on  it.  And  what  would  life  be  at 
the  present  day  without  india-rubber  hot- water  bottles  ? 

Take  a  single  little  unobtrusive  case,  which  might  easily 
escape  the  casual  observer's  mind — I  mean  the  common  ginger- 
beer  and  soda-water  bottle.  Let  us  consider  it  well,  and  then 
thank  heaven  we  are  not  casual  observers.  It  has  a  glass  marble 
in  the  neck,  which  is  pressed  against  a  glass  collar  within,  by  the 
expansive  energy  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle.  Now  suppose  we  had 
to  make  a  glass  ball  like  that  fit  exactly  a  glass  neck  to  the  bottle, 
the  ball  would  have  to  be  an  ideally  perfect  sphere,  and  the  neck 
would  have  to  be  an  ideally  perfect  circle.  If  they  were  abso- 
lutely smooth  and  absolutely  round,  the  two  would  fit,  and  the 
bottle  would  be  effectively  corked  by  its  round  glass  stopper. 
But  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  absolute  smoothness  and  absolute 
roundness  are  hardly  attainable  save  by  the  most  beautiful  ma- 
chinery ;  and  the  expense  of  making  a  perfectly  true  ginger-beer 
bottle  without  the  use  of  india-rubber  would  be  something  quite 
prodigious.  Here,  however,  our  Cinderella  of  Civilisation  steps  in 
as  the  fairy  godmother.  A  little  ring  of  india-rubber,  a  most  in- 
conspicuous ring  which  I  dare  say  till  this  moment  you  have 
never  noticed,  lies  just  inside  the  neck  of  the  bottle ;  against  it 
the  ball  is  pressed  by  the  expansive  energy  of  the  gas ;  and  its 
elasticity  enables  it  to  do  easily  and  cheaply  the  work  which  would 
otherwise  have  to  be  done  at  great  expense  by  perfect  smooth- 
ness and  roundness  in  the  rigid  material. 

And  now  you  will  perhaps  begin  to  see  why  I  call  india-rubber 
the  CindereUa  of  Civilisation.  It  lurks  as  it  were  in  the  back 
kitchen  of  invention,  and  is  never  in  evidence ;  but  it  does  most 
of  the  hard  work,  all  the  same,  and  is  worthy  the  diligent 
quest  of  the  Prince,  who  detects  it  at  last  by  the  aid  of  its 
goloshes.  Our  ginger-beer  bottle  is  a  type  of  thousands  of 
mechanical  devices  where  india-rubber  is  employed,  and  where  it 
plays  unobtrusively  like  a  household  drudge  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant social  function.  Yet,  in  looking  at  the  engine,  you  hardly 
even  notice  it.    I  will  give  but  one  more  example,  which  occurs 
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to  me  as  I  write.  This  article  is  now  being  produced  on  a  type- 
writer. I  omit  all  mention  of  the  elastic  bands  which  turn  the 
feed-supply  rollers  of  the  machine ;  but  where  the  type  actually 
strikes  the  paper,  it  hits  the  ink-ribbon  above. an  india-rubber 
cylinder^  which  acts  as  a  pad  just  hard  enough  and  just  soft 
enough  to  receive  the  impact ;  the  caoutchouc  checks  and  deadens 
the  blow,  without  hurting  or  blunting  the  sharp  edges  of  the  type, 
as  any  less  elastic  material  would  do.  And  there  you  get  the 
key-note  of  the  usefulness  of  india-rubber.  Its  one  strong  point 
is  its  unrivalled  elasticity — an  elasticity  which  can  be  modified  in 
every  case  to  almost  any  desired  degree  by  special  treatment  and 
by  admixture  of  other  materials. 

Every  house  nowadays  is  full  of  an  endless  variety  of  small  de- 
vices ;  based  upon  india-rubber  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is  so 
elastic  that  it  applies  itself  to  ten  thousand  purposes.  Even  its 
morals  are  elastic.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  used  by  surgeons 
for  the  most  benevolent  objects,  in  the  way  of  bandages,  trusses, 
beds,  stockings,  and  knee-caps ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
employed  in  various  illegitimate  ways  by  burglars,  murderers, 
forgers,  and  counterfeiters,  whose  methods  for  obvious  reasons  I 
decline  to  specify  even  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine,  posses- 
sion of  which  ought  almost  to  be  accepted  as  proof  presumptive  of 
the  utmost  integrity.  You  see,  a  copy  might  fell  by  chance  into 
the  hands  of  an  occasional  reader. 

Indeed,  this  article  being  nothing  if  not  elastic,  I  will  venture 
to  digress  here  into  a  curious  little  anecdote  which  the  last  sen- 
tence brings  up  by  pure  accident  into  my  memory.  A  literary 
person  was  taken  by  the  poHce  into  a  thieves'  lodging-house, 
where  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very  pretty  and  dainty- 
looking  girl,  who  was  seated  by  the  fire  in  the  common  sitting- 
room,  engaged  in  reading  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  like  any 
other  lady.  '  Who  is  she  ? '  he  asked  of  his  particular  Inspector 
Buckett.  ^  The  most  expert  woman  pickpocket  in  London,'  was 
the  answer.  Our  author  apologised  to  her  for  venturing  to  ask 
what  book  she  was  reading.  It  was  a  high-class  magazine ;  and 
she  was  deep  in  one  of  his  own  literary  essays :  which  proves  that 
the  written  word  is  just  like  india-rubber — ^it  goes  everywhere,  and 
is  applied  to  all  sorts  of  unexpected  purposes.  What  can  be  more 
terrible  to  the  poor  unobtrusive  novelist,  for  example,  than  to 
hear  a  knotty  question  of  etiquette,  about  which  he  has  never  for 
one  moment  troubled  his  soul,  decided  ofifhand  by  an  appeal 
to  an  incident  in  one  of  his  own  novels?     *Lady  Grwendoline 
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Fite-CIarence  said  it — don't  you  remember? — in  Th^  World's 
Delirium;  and  she  must  have  been  right,  because  she  was 
a  duke's  daughter ! ' 

A  writer  who  once  realises  this  truly  awful  pervasiveness  of 
the  printed  book,  which  may  go  anywhere  and  influence  anybody, 
can  never  let  a  line  set  forth  on  its  travels  £rom  his  obscure  study 
which  is  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  what  seems  to  him  the 
highest  and  deepest  moraJity.  And  herein  I  am  profoundly  and 
seriously  in  earnest.  He  will  avoid  all  acquiescence  in  conven- 
tional lies,  all  half-unconscious  truckling  to  conventional  pre- 
judices, all  tacit  backing-up  of  conventional  misconceptions,  and 
cruelties,  and  terrors.  He  will  try  to  say  what  is  true  and  noble, 
to  wage  war  as  &r  as  he  can  against  what  is  fedse  and  soul-killing, 
remembering  that  his  words  may  at  any  time  be  read  by  pure 
young  girls  and  by  men  whose  opinions  and  standards  are  still  in 
the  forming.  And,  thinking  thus,  he  will  probably  revolt  against 
the  soulless  despotism  of  the  circulating  library ;  he  will  probably 
infuse  some  suspicion,  at  least,  of  his  moral  ideas  into  whatever 
he  writes — say,  even  a  magazine  article  on  india-rubber. 

The  candid  reader  will  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  have  noticed 
that  up  to  the  present  moment  I  have  '  talked  of  many  things,' 
like  the  walrus  and  the  carpenter,  but  have  not  yet  said  a  word  as 
to  what  india-rubber  is,  or  where  it  comes  from.  To  tell  the  truth, 
there's  no  such  thing;  or,  rather,  there  is  not  one  india-rubber,  but 
many  india-rubbers.  Just  as  sugar  can  be  made  indiscriminately 
out  of  almost  anything,  from  sugar-cane  and  beet-root  to  grapes 
and  palm-trees,  just  as  alcohol  can  be  made  indiscriminately  out 
of  almost  anything,  from  John  Barleycorn  and  molasses  to  mare's 
milk  and  potatoes,  so  india-rubber  can  be  made  out  of  an  immense 
variety  of  trees  and  plants,  both  tropical  and  northern.  Caout- 
chouc exists,  indeed,  in  almost  all  the  milky-juiced  herbs  and 
weeds,  as,  for  example,  in  our  own  pretty  English  wood-spurges ; 
but  it  is  only  in  warmer  climates  that  it  occurs  in  big  trees  and 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  collecting  commercially.  The 
groups  of  plants  which  are  richest  in  caoutchouc  are  the  mul- 
berries, the  figs,  the  breadfruits,  the  euphorbias,  the  periwinkles, 
and  the  American  milkweeds.  From  the  larger  members  of  these 
femilies  in  southern  climates  the  mass  of  the  india-rubber  of  com- 
merce is  procured— or,  at  least,  it  pretends  to  be — though  com- 
merce, no  doubt,  manages  largely  to  supplement  the  genuine  gum 
by  ^  that  form  of  competition  which  is  called  adulteration.' 

The  common '  india-rubber  plant '  of  our  window  gardens  is  the 
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only  one  of  the  caoatchoac-yieldmg  trees  at  all  familiArly  known 
in  England.  Bat  it  is  not,  as  most  people  imagine,  the  chief 
source  of  india-rubber.  It  merely  produces  an  inferior  sort,  known 
commercially  as  East  Indian,  and  mostly  procured  from  Assam 
and  the  Himalayan  region.  Everybody  knows  this  plant  as  grown 
in  English  drawing-rooms — a  mere  short,  stiff  shoot,  with  large 
glossy  leaves,  very  hard  and  rigid,  and  famous  for  their  callous 
indifference  to  the  smoke  and  gas  of  our  squalid  village.  But 
these  are  only  small  cuttings  of  the  actual  tree  which  in  its  native 
forests  forms  a  noble  and  branching  trunk,  with  abundant  foliage. 
It  is  a  fig  by  family,  closely  allied  to  that  sacred  object  of  Indian 
worship,  the  banyan. 

By  jGsir  the  greater  part  of  our  india-rubber,  however,  comes 
from  South  America,  and  is  the  product  of  quite  a  different 
species,  a  great  arborescent  spurge,  related  to  our  inconspicnous 
little  European  wood-spurges.  All  the  euphorbias  have  thick 
milky  juice,  which  dries  into  india-rubber.  Brazil,  Cruiana,  Central 
America  are  the  chosen  homes  of  the  true  india-rubber  tree ;  it  is 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  and  has  leaves  not  at  all  unlike  those 
of  a  scarlet  runner.  One  grew  in  my  own  garden  in  Jamaica, 
where  three  years'  observation  of  all  its  processes  enabled  me  to 
become  quite  intimate  with  its  domestic  economy.  But  I  will 
not  inflict  upon  an  unoffending  world  any  *  cheerful  facts '  about 
its  flowers  and  fruit,  which  lack  general  interest ;  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  low  flooded 
islands  of  the  Amazons,  where  thousands  of  Indians  live  by  col- 
lecting the  rubber  in  the  dry  season.  They  make  slits  in  the 
bark,  and  catch  the  juice  in  cans,  exactly  as  one  does  in  tapping 
a  sugar-maple.  The  milk  thickens  in  the  air,  and  very  properly 
proceeds  to  produce  a  sort  of  cream,  which  is  spread  out  thin  like 
a  paste  on  clay  moulds,  and  dried  by  fire.  It  blackens  as  it  dries, 
the  process  being  no  doubt  to  some  extent  assisted  by  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  and  the  dirty  hands  of  the  Indians. 

This  is  what  commerce  describes  as  Para  india-rubber,  from  its 
chief  harbour  of  export.  Many  other  kinds  exist,  with  whose 
origin  I  will  not  weary  a  long-suffering  generation — ^the  Central 
American,  which  is  the  gum  of  a  forest  giant  of  the  breadfruit 
family ;  the  Ceara  or  Scrap-rubber,  which  is  the  juice  of  a  plant 
closely  allied  to  the  cassava  or  tapioca ;  the  Borneo,  which  flows, 
not  from  a  tree,  but  from  a  creeper ;  the  African,  the  Madagascar, 
the  Mangava,  and  so  fo^h.  But,  whatever  the  source,  most  of 
the  indiap-rubber  produced  up  to  date  is  obtained  from  wild 
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trees  or  climbers;  and  since  the  tapping  seriously  injures  the 
plant,  a  great  md.nj  of  the  native  indiarrubber  forests  have  been 
slowly  destroyed,  especially  as  in  many  cases  the  trees  are  actually 
cut  down  by  improvident  natives,  instead  of  being  merely  tapped 
and  drained  of  their  milky  juices.  Of  late  years,  however,  '  the 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Government,'  as 
official  documents  put  it ;  and  a  large  number  of  Brazilian  and 
Central  American  rubber  trees  have  been  planted  in  various  parts 
of  Ceylon  and  India.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  in  due  time 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  America  altogether. 

Often  enough  similar  milky  juices  of  india-rubber-yielding 
trees  are  used  for  food.  Tropical  Americans  are  familiar,  for 
example,  with  the  milky-juiced  star-apple,  an  ally  of  the  gutta- 
percha tree.  Cassava  or  tapioca  is  a  first  cousin  of  the  true 
india-rubber.  But  the  most  interesting'case  is  that  of  the  South 
American  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  cow-tree,  related  to  the  Indian  india- 
rubber  fig  (our  conmion  drawing-room  plant),  which  has  a  nutri- 
tive milky  sap,  employed  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  nulk  at 
breakfast.  Another  cow-tree  in  Demerara  is  allied  to  the  Mada- 
gascar caoutchouc ;  while  the  cow-plant  of  Ceylon,  which  supplies 
a  bland  milk,  is  related  to  other  india-rubber-yielding  milk- 
weeds. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing,  practically 
speaking,  as  india-rubber,  at  least  in  Europe.  All  the  manifold 
uses  of  these  elastic  gums  have  sprung  up  entirely  within  the 
present  century.  And  yet  nowadays  we  can  hardly  imagine  a 
world  without  indiap-rubber.  Childhood  would  lack  its  most 
treasured  playthings,  and  old  age  would  find  its  toothless  gums 
all  gumless.  Indeed,  strange  to  say,  it  seems  as  if  the  earliest 
use  to  which  india-rubber  was  put  was  that  of  making  elastic  balls 
such  as  children  still  play  with.  Columbus  saw  the  happy  Caribs 
of  St.  Domingo  so  beguiling  their  leisure  with  a  bouncing  ball 
before  the  blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilisation  exterminated 
them ;  while  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  had  shoes  and  clothes  of  the 
elastic  material — ^in  point  of  fact,  primitive  mackintoshes  and 
prehistoric  goloshes.  In  South  America  caoutchouc  was  chiefly 
used  by  the  Indians  to  make  bottles  or  flasks,  dried  on  a  clay 
mould;  and  so  conservative  is  custom  that  when  india-rubber  was 
first  exported  to  Europe  it  was  exported  in  the  form  of  these 
native  vessels,  in  which  shape,  indeed,  a  smaU  quantity  even  now 
reaches  England.  One  sort  of  caoutchouc  bears  to  this  day  the 
technical  name  of  bottle-rubber. 
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The  first  india-rubber  was  sold  in  London  in  1772.  The 
earliest  use  to  which  it  was  applied  was  that  of  rubbing  out 
pencil  marks.  And  here  again  we  see  the  conservatism  of 
language.  For  at  the  present  day  caoutchouc  is  used  for  endless 
purposes  in  arts  and  manufactures ;  yet  its  name  still  recalls  to  us 
this  first  and  simplest  of  its  European  functions.  For  fifty 
years  it  was  hardly  employed  for  any  other  purpose.  Flexible 
tubes,  such  as  are  now  so  common  in  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  were  the  first  new  departure;  indeed,  the  very 
science  of  chemistry  as  we  know  it  would  scarcely  be  possible 
without  glass  and  india-rubber.  (You  see  I  am  now  showing  with 
frank  inconsistency  that,  though  nothing  is  indispensable,  we 
couldn't  get  on  for  one  day  without  caoutchouc.)  In  1820, 
Macintosh  of  Glasgow  introduced  the  first  great  application  of 
indiap-rubber  for  an  economic  purpose  by  spreading  it  thin  on  cloth 
so  as  to  make  the  tissue  waterproof ;  and  posterity  has  rewarded 
him  by  persistently  and  consistently  mis-spelling  his  name  as 
'  Mackintosh.'  But  it  was  in  1834  that  Goodyear  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  invented  the  process  of '  vulcanising '  rubber  by  an 
admixture  of  sulphur;  and  straightway  a  path  was  opened  to 
endless  new  developments.  According  to  the  special  varieties  of 
the  process,  vulcanised  rubber  can  be  either  hard  and  homy  or 
soft  and  elastic.  From  that  day  on  the  uses  of  caoutchouc  have 
become  almost  innumerable. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  end,  the  Cinderella  of  Civilisation  renudns 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  ancillary  substance.  We  make  very  few 
things  indeed  entirely  out  of  rubber,  and  those  that  we  do  make 
are  mostly  unimportant — dolls,  toys,  and  tubing.  But  as  parts  of 
complex  mechanisms,  india-rubber  buffers,  belts,  collars  for  ma- 
chinery, pipes,  and  washers  are  almost  necessary  portions  of  every 
modem  contrivance.  We  fasten  caoutchouc  round  our  windows 
to  keep  out  draughts ;  we  use  it  for  the  little  knobs  to  prevent 
the  door  from  opening  too  wide ;  we  make  elastic  springs  of  it  to 
shut  the  door  behind  us.  Rails  for  railways  have  even  been 
manufactured  of  it,  and  paving  for  footpaths.  It  forms  an 
element  in  every  sort  of  machine,  and  occurs  in  a  dozen  forms  in 
the  room  where  you  are  sitting.  Search  your  pocket  and  you  will 
find  it  on  your  purse  and  your  note-book ;  turn  to  your  table  and 
you  will  observe  it  in  the  form  of  elastic  rings  round  your  bundle 
of  letters ;  consider  your  clothing  and  you  will  note  it  at  once  in 
your  braces  or  your  waistband,  according  to  circumstances.  Keep 
an  eye  on  it  for  a  day  and  you  will  be  fairly  surprised  how  fix>m 
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everything  you  turn  to  it  stares  at  you  imperturbably.  You  can't 
get  away  from  it.  For  when  you  turn  to  flee  it  flees  with  you  in 
the  elastic  sides  of  your  boots ;  and  when  you  try  to  cross  the  sea 
it  makes  up  a  thousand  details  of  the  ship  you  sail  in. 

As  for  gutta-percha,  that  is  the  somewhat  similar  milky  juice  of 
trees  belonging  to  the  star-apple  or  sapodilla  order,  and  it  comes 
for  the  most  part  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  It  differs  &om  india-rubber  in  being  hardly  at  all 
elastic.  Its  chief  use  is  as  an  electrical  insulator,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  submarine  cables. 
But  it  is  also  applied  to  many  mechanical  ends ;  and  it  would 
almost  be  a  personal  slight  to  a  distinguished  brother  contributor 
at  the  '  Sign  of  the  Ship '  not  to  mention  that  it  is  the  regulation 
material  for  golf  balls. 

And  now  I  will  tie  up  this  elastic  article  in  an  india-rubber 
band  and  carry  it  in  a  hansom  with  india-rubber  tyres  to  the 
nearest  editor.  If  he  returns  it  to  me,  marked  in  blue  ink,  with 
an  india-rubber  stamp,  '  Declined  with  thanks,'  let  him  dread  my 
vengeance.  India-rubber  will  revenge  itself  on  india-rubber.  I 
know  a  boy  with  a  catapult  in  Paternoster  Bow,  and  the  tempting 
expanse  of  those  plate-glass  windows — but,  as  Sairey  Cramp  says, 
*  Seek  not  to  proticipate.' 

GrBANT  Allen. 
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A  Subject  Race. 


THEY  knew  not  whence  the  tyrant  came, 
They  did  not  even  know  his  name ; 
Yet  he  compelled  them  one  and  all 
To  bow  in  bondage  to  his  thrall ; 
And  from  their  lips  allegiance  wrung, 
Although  a  stranger  to  their  tongue. 

Whilst  he  was  wrapped  in  royal  state, 
Their  hours  of  toil  were  long  and  late ; 
No  moment  could  they  call  their  own 
Within  the  precincts  of  the  throne ; 
And  when  they  dreamed  their  work  was  o'er, 
He  only  made  them  slave  the  more. 

Although  the  conquering  king  was  he 
Of  people  who  had  once  been  free, 
No  word  of  praise  or  promise  fell 
From  him  his  subjects  served  so  well ; 
And  none  of  those  who  crowned  him  lord 
Eeceived  a  shadow  of  reward. 

Obedience  to  his  behest 

Destroyed  their  peace,  disturbed  their  rest ; 

Yetjwhen  his  drowsy  eyes  grew  dim. 

No  mortal  dared  to  waken  him  : 

They  stole  about  with  stealthy  tread— 

*  The  baby  is  asleep,'  they  said. 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 
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The  Cavern  of  the  Great  Death. 

Tffls  IS  THE  Stoby  told  BY  Abou  Kimchi,  Preacher  of 
Righteousness,  as  concerninq  the  Cavern  op  the  Great 
Death  and  the  Man  whose  Coming  should  change  the 
Face  of  the  World. 

WHAT  time  the  sword  passed  through  the  Abode  of  Peace, 
Baghdad,  the  City  Griven  of  Grod,  not  a  single  soiil  of  all 
the  nobles  and  rich  merchants  that  dwelt  in  Busafeh  of  Baghdad, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  was  left  to  praise  the  One  worthy  of  praise  save 
only  one  lad  of  nine  years,  Elhalid  ben  Shemseddin,  whose  &ther 
was  chief  of  the  merchants  of  rubies.  For  the  Merdful  One  had 
given  power  over  the  Kves  of  the  Faithful  to  the  Satans  of  Ulagou 
the  Khan,  brother  of  Kublai  Khan  of  Tartary,  so  that  none  were 
left  aKve,  neither  men  nor  children  nor  women,  and  happy  were 
they  that  were  smitten  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  for  that  the 
torment  they  endured  was  the  less.  And  the  slaughter  in  the 
city  of  Baghdad  alone  was  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  thousand 
and  half  a  thousand  thousand.  And  the  Khalif,  El  Mustazim 
Billah,  on  whom  be  peace,  the  last  of  the  Benou  Abbas,  was  shut 
up  in  an  iron  cage,  and  he  was  given  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink, 
save  only  of  his  own  heaps  of  moneys  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that 
after  four  days  he  died  miserably  of  thirst  and  hunger. 

Now  the  deliverance  of  the  lad  Khalid  from  the  mouth  of  the 
sword  was  on  this  wise.  When  the. Satans  of  Ulagou,  on  whom 
may  the  Merciful  not  have  mercy,  came  into  the  house  of  Shems- 
eddin, they  brought  all  that  were  in  the  house,  Shemseddin  and 
his  wives  and  his  children,  and  many  slaves,  both  men  and  women, 
into  the  courtyard,  as  it  were  to  the  place  of  blood,  and  smote  off 
their  heads  there  so  that  the  blood  ran  into  the  conduits.  And  a 
soldier  stood  by  with  a  long  leathern  glove  in  his  left  hand,  and 
with  his  right  hand  he  dropped  thereinto  a  black  bean  for  every 
head  that  was  stricken  off,  that  the  captain  might  know  the 
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number  of  the  slain.  But  when  it  came  to  the.lad's  turn  that  his 
head  should  be  stricken  off,  the  soldier  that  kept  the  count  bade 
the  executioner  stay  his  hand,  ^For  lo,  this  that  hath  come 
between  my  fingers  is  no  bean,  but  a  pearl,  the  like  of  which  we 
have  found,  no,  not  in  the  Khalif  s  treasure-houses.' 

And  the  captain  said,  '  Show  me  the  pearl.'  And  he  took  it 
and  saw  that  it  was  even  as  the  reckoner  of  heads  had  said.  And 
he  spake  to  the  executioner :  '  Spare  this  lad,  for  he  hath  paid  the 
price  of  his  blood,  and  belike  his  coming  shall  change  the  face  of 
the  world.'  Now,  when  Ulagou  the  Khan  heard  of  these  things 
he  commanded  that  the  lad  should  be  carried,  along  with  much 
treasure  of  the  Khalif  s  and  the  pearl,  to  Samarkand,  ^and  see 
that  the  boy  be  nurtured  royally  along  with  mine  own  nephews 
until  he  shall  come  of  age,  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  his  coming 
shall  change  the  face  of  the  world.' 

Now  when  Khalid  was  come  to  man's  estate,  the  world  was 
darkened  upon  him,  and  all  joy  of  his  life  departed  far  from  him 
because  of  his  home  and  the  land  of  his  birth.  And  he  said  within 
himself:  ^Nought  is  there  in  gold  and  silver  that  maketh  him 
rich  who  is  constrained  to  sojourn  in  a  for  country,  nor  aught  that 
maketh  happy  in  feasting  and  fine  linen  and  hawks  and  hounds 
and  horses  and  fisdr  women  when  all  &ces  are  strange  and  the 
faces  of  them  that  have  mastery  over  him.  Verily,  bitter  is  the 
bread  to  me  of  them  that  slew  my  kindred,  and  their  wine  is  as 
the  poison  of  adders  on  my  lips.  Yea,  the  friendship  of  this 
people  is  deadly,  and  their  kindness  a  knitting-up  of  sorrows. 
Am  I  a  dog  that  I  should  be  beholden  to  the  idolater,  and  endure 
prosperity  as  a  gift  from  the  accursed  of  the  Merciful  ? ' 

And  he  rose  up  by  night  and  put  on  him  the  garments  of  a 
camel-driver,  and  fled  forth  of  the  city  so  that  no  man  was  ware 
of  his  departure  until  the  morning,  and  none  of  his  household 
knew  whither  he  was  fled.  And  the  Grreat  Khan  sent  soldiers  and 
smote  off  the  head  of  the  chief  groom  of  the  chambers,  '  for,'  said 
he,  *  his  life  which  was  bought  with  the  pearl  was  on  mine  own 
head,  and  the  pearl  is  mine,  and  haply  now  when  he  goeth  about 
to  do  great  deeds  they  shall  be  not  for  us,  but  against  us.' 

Howbeit  Khalid  went  forth  and  journeyed  through  Khorassan 
and  many  lands  until  he  came  unto  his  father's  house  in  Busafeh 
of  Baghdad,  east  of  the  Tigris.  And  the  whole  quarter  was  deso- 
late and  in  ruins,  and  the  ruins  of  the  chambers,  with  their  fine 
latticework  of  marble  and  many  arches  curiously  wrought,  and 
walls  painted  with  pictures,  the  works  of  wise  master  craftsmen, 
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were  nought  but  the  dwelling  places  of  owls  and  unclean  birds 
and  vampyres  •  and  under  the  young  trees  the  lynx  and  the 
leopard  and  the  other  great  wild  cat  •prowled  about  the  great  halls 
and  courtyards  and  gardens.  And  when  he  came  into  the  Court 
of  the  Seven  Fountainn,  the  green  weeds  had  grown  all  along  the 
joinings  of  the  pavements,  and  had  lifted  the  quarrels  of  jasper . 
and  sardonyx  and  agate  from  their  places,  and  on  the  brink  of  the 
great  basin  were  many  pelicans  roosting. 

And  Khalid  went  up  into  the  city  and  bought  him  a  little 
pulse  for  food  and*  came  back  to  his  father's  house,  and  drave  out 
the  pelicans  and  slept  in  the  Court  of  the  Seven  Fountains  that 
night,  making  fast  the  doors  with  stones  and  great  branches  of 
trees  against  the  cats  and  wild  beasts.  And  he  performed  the 
ablution  and  stood  up  and  bowed  and  prostrated  himself  and 
prayed :  '  0,  Thou  One  Merciful,  behold  me  the  least  and  least 
worthy  of  all  them  that  Thou  hast  created  to  Thy  glory,  and 
grant  that  my  coming  may  change  the  fece  of  the  world  swiftly, 
for  verily  Thou  seest  it  is  needful  that  a  change  should  be 
wrought.*  And  seven  times  in  the  night  he  rose  and  repeated 
the  same  prayer  with  groaning  and  lamentation,  and  the  tears 
streamed  from  his  eyes,  even  as  the  stream  that  flowed  from  the 
Seven  Fountains. 

And  a  little  before  the  dawn  he  rose  again,  and  when  he  saw 
the  sun  he  prostrated  himself  and  prayed  the  same  prayer.  And 
while  he  was  praying  very  instantly,  he  felt  on  his  eyes  that  were 
shut  a  shadow  betwixt  him  and  the  shining  of  the  sun,  and  heard 
a  voice  calling  him  by  name  :  *  Khalid  ben  Shemseddin ! ' 

And  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  saw  standing  before  him  an 
old  man  of  five-score  years  or  more,  as  it  were  a  Sheykh  of  the 
Bedaween,  and  the  turban  upon  his  head  was  of  green  samite. 
And  Khalid  was  sore  abashed,  for  all  the  doors  were  made  fistst  with 
the  stones  and  branches,  neither  was  there  any  way  whereby  a 
man  should  have  come  into  the  Court.  And  he  said  :  '  Peace  be 
upon  thee,  0  brother  of  my  father's  father ;  how  is  it  thou  hast 
known  the  name  of  thy  servant,  for  of  these  twelve  years  hath  no 
man  called  me  thereby?'  And  the  Old  Man  made  answer:  *  I  have 
known  thee,  0  Khalid,  from  the  day  thy  mother  bore  thee  to  thy 
father  Shemseddin.  And  I  know  that  no  man  hath  called  thee 
by  thy  right  name,  lo,  these  twelve  years,  for  they  of  Samarkand 
have  named  thee  the  Bansomed  of  the  Pearl.  Now,  therefore, 
take  this  pearl,  which  is  thy  life,  into  thy  hand  and  fare  forthwith 
to  the  great  Island  TeflFrobany,  which  is  Serendib,  and  seek  out 
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the  Mountain  of  Adam  and  the  Valley  of  Elephants,  wherein  then 
shalt  find  the  Cavern  of  the  Great  Death.  And  when  thou  comest 
to  the  brink  of  the  pit  in  the  third  chamber,  cast  thy  pearl  there- 
into without  fear.  And  if  any  shall  question  thee,  thou  shalt 
make  this  answer  to  him  and  none  other :  "  Thirty  and  six 
thousand  thousand."  And  thereafter  hath  the  One  Merciful 
granted  thee  this  thy  prayer,  that  thy  coming  may  change  the 
face  of  the  world.  For  this  is  thy  destiny  that  is  henceforth 
written  on  thy  forehead,  even  as  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  the 
Everlasting  Will.     Peace  ! ' 

And  Khalid  bowed  his  head  before  the  Old  Man  and  took  the 
pearl,  and  saw  that  it  was  the  pearl  which  had  been  found  in  the 
hand  of  the  counter  of  heads.  And  he  looked  up  whereas  the 
sky  was  still  on  flame  with  the  morning,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
flame  was  a  gHtter  of  blue  for  the  space  of  a  moment,  as  when  the 
kingfisher  flitteth  from  the  river  to  her  nest ;  but  the  Old  Man 
was  not  to  be  seen.  And  Khalid  said :  *  Glory  and  praise  to  Thee, 
0  Merciful,  for  of  a  surety  this  was  Thy  angel  that  spake  with 
me  but  now,  and  the  desire  of  mine  eyes  shall  be  accomplished.' 

Now  Khalid  bethought  him  how,  in  the  day  of  desolation, 
Shemseddin  his  father  had  called  all  of  his  sons,  with  Khalid,  his 
youngest  bom,  into  the  garden,  and  said  unto  them :  ^  All  we  are 
of  God  and  unto  God  we  return,  but  if  it  should  chance  so  that  I 
be  slain  of  these  Satans  that  are  come  as  locusts  into  the  land, 
then  let  him  that  surviveth  dig  three  paces  eastward  from  this 
juniper-tree,  and  he  shall  find  that  which  peradventure  shall  be 
of  profit,'  And  Khalid  stepped  three  paces  eastward  fix)m  the 
juniper-tree,  which  was  all  brown  and  dry,  and  fell  to  digging 
away  the  weeds  and  the  soil.  And  presently  he  lighted  on  a 
square  stone  with  an  iron  ring  therein,  and,  lifting  the  stone,  he 
found  steps  leading  down  to  a  chamber  in  the  rock,  wherein  were 
many  chests  of  cypress  and  sandal-wood  and  cedar,  and  in  the 
chests  was  great  store  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and 
rich  garments  of  silk  and  fine  linen,  which  the  moth  had  not 
wasted  because  of  the  bitter  savour  of  the  wood.  And  he  took 
one  of  the  chests  and  filled  it  with  rich  stuflFs,  and  at  nightfall  he 
clad  himself  so  as  might  beseem  a  son  of  the  merchants  bound  for 
a  journey,  and  the  weight  of  his  girdle  was  as  the  chain  of  a 
captive  for  the  gold  pieces  that  were  therein,  and  within  his 
turban  were  knotted  many  parcels  of  diamonds  and  emeralds,  for 
that  such  stones  be  of  most  price  in  the  Island  of  Tefirobany. 

And   when  it   was  quite  dark  he  carried  the  chest  on  his 
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Blioulder  to  the  river,  where  were  many  boats,  and  choosing  one, 
he  placed  the  chest  therein  and  loosed  the  boat  from  the  moorings 
and  let  it  drift,  steering  it  with  a  paddle,  for  he  was  cunning  of 
boat-craft.  And  when  the  sky  began  to  wax  light  in  the  morning 
he  drifted  by  a  village  many  leagues  below  the  city,  and  saw  a 
fisherman  bearing  paddles  and  a  net,  who  walked  slowly  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  he  called  aloud  to  him  saying,  *  Ho,  thou 
son  and  grandson  of  calamity,  what  trick  is  this  that  thou  hast 
played  me  in  the  night  ?  Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  five 
dinars  to  bring  me  with  speed  to  Bassorah,  that  I  might  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Great  Khan  ?  And  now,  behold,  thou  hast  fled 
from  me  while  I  slept,  so  that  but  for  the  mercy  of  the  Merciful 
I  had  been  drowned  or  ever  mine  errand  be  accomplished/ 

And   the  fisherman  answered,  *  Peace  on  thee,  0  my  lord ! 
Thy  servant  knoweth  nought  of  any  such  thing  as  this  whereof  . 
thou  speakest,  for  never  saw  he  thee  nor  thy  boat  till  this  moment 
which  God  giveth  us.' 

And  Khalid  said :  *  A  likely  man  art  thou  and  a  devout,  and 
thou  wilt  not  remember  the  word  I  spake  against  thee  even  now^, 
taking  thee  belike  for  another.  But  come  now  on  board  of  my 
boat  and  bring  me  in  all  haste  to  Bassorah,  and  I  will  give  thee 
the  double  of  that  I  thought  to  give  unto  another.'  So  the  man 
agreed  with  him  gladly  for  ten  dinars,  for  since  the  day  of  desola- 
tion he  had  earned  scarce  so  many  dirhems  by  the  space  of  a 
month. 

And  when  Khalid  had  come  safely  to  Bassorah  he  found  a 
great  ship  ready  for  sea,  and  therein  many  rich  merchants,  where- 
of some  were  bound  for  the  Island  of  Teffrobany.  And  the  fisher- 
man who  had  steered  the  boat  down  the  great  river  brought  his 
chest  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  the  sons  of  the  merchants  asked  of 
him,  *  Who  is  thy  lord  ? '  And  he  made  answer,  *  His  name  I 
know  not,  but  this  know  I,  that  he  hath  bestowed  more  treasure 
in  this  chest  than  ever  had  Kai  Khosrou,  and  he  is  a  messenger 
from  the  Khan  of  Khans  to  the  King  of  TeflFrobany.  And  ye 
shall  be  witnesses  if  God  will  that  the  ivory  and  jewels  he  shall 
bring  back  with  him  shall  fill  all  this  great  ship,  and,  belike, 
another  as  great/ 

And  on  the  tenth  of  the  month  Sepher,  the  ship,  whereof  the 
name  was  the  Cinnamon  Tree  of  the  Golden  Leaves,  set  sail 
with  a  fair  wind  from  Bassorah  down  the  Gulf  of  Fars,  and  came 
to  the  city  of  Ormuz  about  the  end  of  harvest.  And  there  they 
abode  fifteen  days  before  they  sailed  into  the  Great  Sea  by  the 
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coast  of  Chesmacoram   and   the   mouths   of  the   river  Sind  to 
Semenat,  and  thence  on  to  Tanah  in  safety,  seeing  no  ships  of  the 
pirates  that  have  given  an  evil  name  to  all  the  coasts  of  Sind. 
And  from  Tanah  by  the  coast  of  Melibar,  which  is  called  by  the 
Indians  Cherala,  they  came  to  Colum  and  on  to  Cape  Comari, 
whence  they  turned  north-eastward  into  the  Sea  of  Herkend  and 
that  which  the  merchants  call  the  Gulf  of  Gain,  for  that  therein 
be  the  fisheries  of  pearls,  and  there  saw  they  many  mermaids  with 
much  hair  on  their  faces.     Then  coasted  they  past  the  Island  of 
Manaar  and  the  sand-reefs  that  are  named  the  Bridge  of  Adam, 
for  that  after  the  years  of  his  penance  the  Father  of  Men  did 
thereby  pass  from  the  Island  of  Teffrobany  to  the  mainland  of 
Hind  and  thence  to  the  mountains  of  Arafat,  above  Mecca,  where 
he  found  again  Eve  his  wife.     And  from  thence  they  steered  with 
a  steady  wind  southward  along  the  coast  of  Teffrobany  as  far  a^i 
•the  river  of  Kaliyani,  where  is  a  new  temple  of  the  idolaters' 
building,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  haven  mostly  affected 
of  pilgrims  from  the  west  to  the  Mountain  of  Adam.     And  Khalid 
and  seven  other  of  the  merchants  left  the  ship  here,  for  the  rest 
were  bound  to  the  nether  East  and  the  city  of  Cambalu,  and 
voyaged  in  a  flat  boat  up  the  river  of  KaUyani  past  Sita-wakka 
and  the  Fortress  of  the  Sands  of  Gold  as  far  as  the  feet  of  the  hills 
over  against  the  Mountain  of  Adam,  where  they  found  a  rest- 
house  the  name  whereof  is  Gangolla.     And  after  they  had  re- 
freshed themselves,  the  seven  other  pilgrims  were  minded  to  abide 
there  till  the  evening,  but  Khalid  set  forth  alone  on  foot,  anoint- 
ing himself  with  the  juice  of  limes  because  of  the  bloodsuckers, 
for  so  many  grasshoppers  as  there  be  in  the  dry  places  so  many 
bloodsuckers  be  there  in  the  places  that  are  moist,  for  the  many 
trees  that  hang  over  the  pathways.     And  the  way  to  Al-rahoun, 
which  is  the  Mountain  of  Adam,  lies  for  the  most  part  through 
thick  forest,  wherein  are  hairy  men  and  panthers  and  wild  boars 
and  many  elephants,  and  great  apes  with  white  beards,  and  winged 
foxes,  and  peacocks  and  all  manner  marvellous  fowl,  and  in  the 
rivers  and^  marshes  are  many  crocodiles  and  great  lizards  and 
snakes.     And  it  is  a  marvel  of  that  island  that  there  is  no  beast, 
be  he  never  so  big  and  terrible,  but  when  he  heareth  so  much  as 
the  footfall  of  a  pilgrim  of  any  of  the  religions  he  will  incontinent 
turn  and  flee  into  the  forest,  insomuch  that  the  peril  of  a  panther 
or  wild  boar  is  less  than  of  a  bloodsucker  the  length  of  a  little 
finger-joint,  and  of  an  elephant  less  than  of  a  gnat. 

And  Khalid  came  to  a  watercourse  wherein  was  a  small  stream 
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irunning  of  pure  water,  and  the  sand  thereof  was  all  of  precious 
stones,  as  of  rubies  and  sapphires,  and  topazes  and  garnets,  and 
star-rubies  and  amethysts,  and  cinnamon-stones  and  moonstones. 
And  Khalid  made  search  along  the  watercourse,  for  he  came  of 
the  blood  of  them  that  can  tell  certainly  precious  gems  from 
crystals  by  the  water  thereof,  if  haply  he  might  find  choice  stones 
for  an  offering  at  the  hallow.  And  he  found  one  as  big  as  a  pea- 
hen's egg,  whereof  the  one  part  was  of  ruby  and  the  other  part  of 
sapphire,  beside  many  others,  mostly  rounded  by  the  washing  of 
the  stones  in  the  watercourse,  but  some  with  their  comers  whole, 
yet  for  price  were  there  none  like  unto  the  diamonds  and  emeralds 
that  were  knotted  in  his  turban. 

And  he  praised  the  One  worthy  of  praise  and  went  on  his  way, 
and  as  he  journeyed  upwards  of  the  hill  he  came  into  a  great 
forest  of  trees  whereof  the  leaves  are  always  green,  tall  trees  full 
of  bloom  as  it  were  of  roses,  and  every  herb  that  grew  under  and 
over  was  as  it  were  a  treasury  of  great  flowers,  white  and  of  many 
colours,  as  the  flowers  of  imbul  and  datura  and  of  Asoka  and  four- 
score more  beside.  And  Khalid  said  :  '  Behold,  the  flowers  are  the 
gems  of  the  green  trees  and  herbs,  and  the  gems  are  the  flowers  of 
the  mountains  and  the  rocks.  And  the  beauty  of  the  one  is  the 
beauty  of  a  day,  and  the  beauty  of  the  other  is  the  beauty  of  a 
thousand  thousand  years.  Yet  the  ruby  is  not  fairer  than  the 
rose  when  she  is  in  flower,  and  the  beauty  of  both  is  of  God. 
Blessed  be  He  to  whom  the  lifetime  of  the  ruby  is  as  the  lifetime 
of  the  rose.' 

And  he  took  of  the  roses  and  other  and  set  them  with  the 
gems  he  had  gathered  for  an  offering  at  the  haUow.  And  going 
down  into  a  st^ep  valley  he  came  to  another  water  flowing  swiftly 
over  smooth  great  stones,  as  it  were  the  courtyard  of  a  castle, 
wherethrough  having  waded  by  the  grace  of  Grod  he  came  to  a 
sheer  wall  of  rock,  wherein  were  seven  caves,  and  without  was  a 
little  wooden  temple  of  the  idolaters,  and  beyond  was  a  strait 
passage  cut  in  the  rock,  with  steps  each  a  cubit  or  more  in  height 
and  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  pilgrims,  so  that  to  climb  them  was 
sore  weariness.  And  presently  he  came  to  a  place  where  were  no 
more  trees  nor  herbs,  which  is  called  the  Eidge  of  Iskender,  for 
that  Iskender  Dhoulkemein  and  Bolinus,  the  great  philosopher, 
were  the  first  to  scale  the  higher  mountain  beyond,  by  driving 
great  iron  pins  into  the  live  rock  and  fixing  thereunto  ten  chains 
of  brass  and  iron  very  strong,  and  therewithal  cutting  certain  foot- 
holds in  the  rock,  made  shift  to  reach  to  the  summit.    And  the 
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last  of  the  ten  chains  is  called  to  this  day  the  Chain  of  Witness, 
for  that  no  man  save  he  be  stout  of  heart  dnrst  lay  hold  thereon 
for  the  giddiness  of  the  height.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  is  a 
little  house  that  is  also  named  of  Iskender,  and  therein  did  Khalid 
repeat  his  devotions  or  ever  he  assayed  to  lay  hold  upon  the 
chain. 

And  when  he  had  prayed  he  took  the  chain  in  his  hands  and 
climbed  up  the  pillar  of  rock,  and  when  he  came  to  the  top 
he  rendered  thanks  to  God,  lying  prostrate  of  a  long  space,  for 
that  all  his  limbs  were  as  water  for  the  peril  of  the  chains  and  the 
giddiness  that  gat  hold  upon  him  for  the  swaying  thereof. 

And  when  he  was  come  to  himself  he  stood  up  and  saw  a  great 
baldachin,  richly  embroidered  with  fringes,  stretched  on  eight 
pillars  twisted  of  brass,  set  in  sockets  of  brass,  on  a  breast-work  of 
reddish  stone,  wherein  was  an  open  doorway,  and  the  path  to  the 
doorway  was  hollowed  out  as  it  were  a  water-course  with  the 
treading  of  many  pilgrims.  And  he  looked  in  at  the  doorway, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  rock  xmder  the  baldachin  was  a  great 
golden  lid,  about  the  bigness  of  a  man  for  length  and  breadth, 
with  hinges  and  hasps  of  gold  and  a  golden  lock.  And  between 
two  of  the  brazen  pillars  was  a  great  brazen  bell,  shapen  like 
a  timbrel,  whereon  the  pilgrims  smite  with  a  wooden  stick.  And 
about  a  leopard's  leap  away  from  the  inclosure  with  the  baldachin, 
which  is  called  the  Tent  of  the  Footstep,  was  a  little  chamber, 
builded  of  stone  and  pargeted  within  with  smooth  plaster,  and 
without  was  a  court  not  three  paces  square,  with  a  low  \!^all.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tent  of  the  Footstep  was  a  well,  with 
seven  steps  down  into  a  clear  pool,  the  water  whereof  they  say  is 
of  the  tears  of  Adam  which  he  shed  in  the  years  of  his  penance. 

And  when  Khalid  had  marvelled  at  the  fisishion  of  these  things 
he  looked  out  over  the  land  and  saw  the  mountains  one  beyond 
another,  and  the  forests  red  with  roses  and  green  with  many 
leaves  in  the  valleys  at  his  feet,  and  the  rivers  as  it  were  of  molten 
silver,  and  the  great  water  tanks,  and  far  off  the  sea  shining  as 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  beyond  the  plain  country  and  the  broad 
channels  which  are  between  the  flat  meadows  and  the  hem  of 
palm  trees  on  the  shore ;  for  from  the  Mountain  of  Adam  a  man 
may  see  more  of  the  world  created  by  the  Merciful,  and  the  glory 
and  the  beauty  thereof,  than  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
Rooftree  of  the  World. 

And  behold,  when  he  turned  from  looking  at  the  mountains 
and  the  forests,  he  saw  on  the  wall  of  the  little  courtyard,  sitting 
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astride  thereon  as  it  had  been  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  and  looking 
forth  eastward  over  his  shoulder,  an  old  man — a  religious — who 
dwelt  on  the  top  of  the  rock  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the 
Faithful. 

And  Khalid  said,  'Peace  be  upon  thee,  0  brother  of  my 
father.'  And  the  old  man  arose  and  saluted  him,  and  brought 
hira  into  the  Tent  of  the  Footstep,  and  knelt  down  and  unlocked 
the  lid  of  gold  above  the  foot-print  of  Adam.  And  Khalid  saw 
the  foot-print,  more  than  three  cubits  in  length,  in  the  living 
rock,  and  kneeling  down  ov^er  against  the  old  man  laid  therein 
reverently  the  offerings  he  had  brought  of  flowers  and  of  precious 
stones,  both  them  that  he  had  gathered  in  the  water-course  and 
them  that  he  had  carried  knotted  in  his  turban  from  Baghdad. 
And  he  cried  aloud,  'Saadoo!  Saadoo!  So  mote  it  be!'  and 
smote  upon  the  bell,  and  going  down  to  the  well  drank  water  of 
the  tears  of  Adam. 

Now  when  the  old  man  saw  the  offerings,  he  knew  that  they 
were  such  as  it  might  beseem  King  Solomon  the  Wise  or  any 
other  the  richest  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  offer.  And  he 
joined  himself  again  unto  Khalid  and  looked  stedfastly  upon  him 
of  a  long  space,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  and  presently  he 
spake :  *  Peace  upon  thee,  my  son,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  for 
it  is  written  on  thy  forehead  that  thy  coming  shall  change  the 
face  of  the  world.     Saadoo !     So  mote  it  be  ! ' 

And  Khalid  said :  '  Blessing  on  thee  and  great  peace  on  them 
that  went  before  thee !  By  what  name  shall  I  speak  unto  mine 
uncle  ? '  And  the  old  man  answered  :  *  Men  call  me  the  Pilgrim 
of  the  World,  Hadji  Abou  Housseyn,  for  betwixt  this  and  El 
Crranat  of  the  Moors  is  no  hallow  of  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be 
peace,  nor  of  any  famous  holy  man  of  the  Faith,  whereat  I  have 
not  paid  my  devotions.  And  if  thou  be  journeying  farther,  haply 
I  may  be  of  help  to  thee,  for  that  all  the  hidden  ways  of  this 
island  in  the  forest  and  the  mountain  are  known  to  me  of  old.' 

And  Khalid  said :  *  I  am  bound  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Great 
Death,  and  the  jmth  thereunto  lieth  through  the  Valley  of  Ele- 
phants, but  none  of  those  with  whom  I  have  conversed  knoweth 
aught  of  the  way  thither.'  Then  Abou  Housseyn' took  thought 
awhile  and  presently  he  said  :  '  The  Valley  of  Elephants  know  I 
well  and  the  pathway  thereunto,  but  the  Cavern  of  the  Great 
Death  may  no  man  attain  unto  before  the  appointed  time,  for 
that  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace,  hath  ordained  the  Lord  of 
the  Elephants  as  the  gateward  thereof  that  no  man  should  enter 
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therein  nor  issue  out.  Howbeit,  for  the  sake  of  that  which  is 
written  on  thy  forehead  I  will  come  with  thee  to  the  Valley,  and 
haply  the  Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace,  shall  be  thy  gaide 
beyond.' 

And  the  twain  came  down  the  mountain  together  and  set 
forth  eastward  toward  the  Valley  of  Dead  Elephants.  And  when 
they  had  passed  through  much  forest  and  many  waters,  they 
entered  into  the  Valley  through  a  strait  cleft  in  the  rocks ;  and 
behold  it  was  all  white  with  the  bones  of  elephants,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  marvels  of  the  island  that  whensoever  any  of  the  elephants 
knoweth  that  death  is  upon  him,  he  forthwith  betaketh  himself 
to  this  Valley,  neither  may  he  yield  up  his  ghost,  for  the  ele- 
phant also  is  a  creature  of  God,  xmtil  he  come  within  the  cleft 
which  is  the  gateway  thereof.  And  it  is  so  that  the  seekers  of 
ivory  for  the  merchants  come  at  certain  seasons  into  the  valley 
and  find  great  store  of  tusks,  which  they  send  down  to  the  cities 
of  the  coast  on  the  shoulders  of  wild  men,  whom  they  constrain 
to  carry  them. 

And  the  twain  journeyed  together  along  the  valley  past  a 
great  narrow  lake  of  clear  water,  wherein  were  no  snakes  nor 
crocodiles  but  only  fishes  such  as  come  up  out  of  the  water  to  feed 
on  the  grasses  that  are  by  the  side  of  the  lake ;  for  the  bottom  of 
the  water  is  only  red  stones  and  gravel,  and  beyond  the  margent 
of  grasses  and  reeds  are  great  stones  and  rocks  red  and  yellow, 
and  the  walls  of  the  valley  are  sheer,  cloven  everywhere  with  a 
multitude  of  waterfisdls,  with  a  few  trees  and  herbs  growing  along 
the  courses  of  the  waterfBdls. 

And  when  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  valley,   Abou 
Housseyn  said,  ^  Thus  for  have  I  journeyed  aforetime,  but  the  last 
part  of  the  way  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Crreat  Death  is  known  to 
none  save  Grod  and  the  Lord  of  the  Elephants.'    Then  Khalid  and 
Abou  Housseyn  prostrated  themselves  and  rose  up  and  prostrated 
themselves  again,  praying  that  the  Merciful  would  discover  to 
them  the  right  way.     And  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  pray- 
ing, they  lifted  up   their  eyes,  and  behold  there  was  walking 
before  them  an  elephant  of  the  elephants,  very  old,  so  that  he 
might  seem  of  a  thousand  years  of  age,  white  even  as  a  leper  is 
white,  so  that  his  skin  was  whiter  than  his  tusks  and  glittering 
like  hoar-frost  in  the  sun,  and  above  his  left  fore-foot  was  an 
anklet  of  beaten  gold  with  signs  and  letters  thereon.     And  the 
tread  of  the  elephant  as  he  walked  waxed  slower  and  slower,  and 
they  saw  that  he  was  forspent  with  travail  and  the  length  of  the 
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days  of  his  life.  And  he  came  thus  into  a  little  open  space 
where  the  rock  of  the  mountain  had  been  shapen  with  chisels  as 
it  were  the  bulwark  of  a  great  city,  and  in  the  midst  thereof  was 
a  tall  gateway,  square  at  the  top  where  it  was  narrower,  and  letters 
carven  on  the  left-hand  side  and  above  the  gateway.  And  the 
lower  part  was  all  full  of  great  trees,  hung  about  as  it  were  with 
many  chains  with  creeping  plants  in  flower,  so  as  that  it  seemed 
no  man  could  enter  in  thereat.  And  the  old  elephant  walked 
close  by  the  wall  and  came  as  nigh  the  gateway  as  he  might  for 
the  trees,  and  then  he  stood  still  and  leant  somewhat  slant-wise 
against  the  wall.  And  he  groaned  once,  and  a  shudder  went  over 
him  like  the  passing  of  the  wind  of  sun-down  over  a  still  water. 
And  Abou  Housseyn  said  :  '  Blessed  be  He  who  hath  created  all 
living  things  and  again  taketh  their  life  unto  Himself,  for  now 
have  we  twain  seen  die  the  goodliest  and  most  royal  of  His  four- 
footed  creatures.' 

And  they  waited  awhile  and  marvelled  at  the  stateliness  of 
the  beast,  for  he  was  twenty  cubits  in  height,  so  that  a  man 
might  stand  under  his  belly,  and  he  seemed  an  image  carven  in 
the  whitest  marble  of  the  world.  And  Khalid  wept  and  said : 
*  Yesterday  were  we  bom  and  to-morrow  we  die,  yet  the  life 
seemeth  a  great  thing.  This  Lord  of  the  Elephants  hath  lived 
haply  for  a  thousand  years,  yet  are  they  all  but  as  a  day  that  is 
spent,  and  his  presence  hath  gone  away  from  his  haunts  in  'the 
valley  even  as  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  Blessed  be  He  that  sur- 
viveth  all  things  He  hath  created.' 

And  they  drew  nigh,  and  Abou  Housseyn  kneeled  down  and 
read  the  words  that  were  written  on  the  anklet  of  gold :  '  I  am 
the  Elephant  of  the  Prophet,  whom  he  made  Gateward  of  the 
Womb  of  the  Great  Death,  that  none  should  enter  in  thereat  nor 
issue  thence  until  the  appointed  time.     Peace.' 

And  Abou  Housseyn  said  :  '  Of  a  surety  this  gateway  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Cavern  of  the  Great  Death.'  And  he  read  the 
writing  to  the  left  hand  of  the  gateway :  '  Let  him  whose  coming 
shall  change  the  face  of  the  world  enter  alone.'  And  over  the 
gateway  were  the  words,  *  Beyond  the  third  chamber  is  the  Womb 
of  the  Great  Death.'  And  Abou  Housseyn  said :  '  Go  thou  in 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Merciful,  and  I  will  abide  without  and 
await  thy  coming.'  And  they  sought  about  for  a  way  whereby 
to  enter  the  gateway,  and  after  much  searching  they  found  a  hole 
whereby  it  seemed  wild  beasts  passed  to  and  fro,  for  the  floor 
thereof  was  beaten  hard  and  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  had 
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been  worn  away,  and  there  were  tufts  of  hair  on  the  thoms  of  the 
branches  and  great  knees  of  the  roots  and  the  lesser  twigs  were 
all  broken  and  twisted  and  bare  of  leaves.  And  Khalid  crept  in 
upon  his  hands  and  knees  as  he  had  been  a  four-footed  thing,  and 
Abou  Housseyn  abode  without. 

And  when  Khalid  came  into  the  cavern  whereas  he  could 
stand  upright  a  rout  of  panthers  ran  out  with  much  snarling  and 
muffled  beating  of  feet.     And  after  that  they  were  fled  it  seemed 
the  air  was  all  quick  with  an  innumerable  company  of  bats  and 
vampyres  and  flying  beasts,  both  great  and  small,  so  that  their 
wings  baffled  against  his  face  and  he  could  scarce  lift  his  hand 
without  smiting  against  some  live  thing.     But  they  did  him  no 
hurt  for  that  he  was  a  pilgrim,  and  after  a  time  the  most  part  fled 
back  into  their  holes,  and  Khalid  could  see  darkly  the  &shion  of 
the  cavern  whereinto  he  had  come.     And  it  was  all  of  white  stone 
as  it  were  wax  that  had  been  molten,  for  the  stone  had  dripped 
down  from  above  as  it  were  in  great  icicles,  some  thick  and  others 
slender,  so  that  the  chamber  wherein  he  stood  was  as  a  halting- 
place  under  a  great  banyan-tree  with  a  thousand  stems  channelled 
and  knotted  wrought  in  white  marble,  and  some  part  the  colour 
of  pale  roses,  like  the  cheek  of  a  Circassian  slave-girl.     And  the 
stone  had  dripped  upon  the  floor,  so  that  where  the  stems  of  the 
tree  were  not  whole  a  part  of  the  stem  hung  down  from  above  and 
a  part  rose  up  from  below,  and  the  lower  parts  were  shapen,  some 
like  to  thrones  and  footstools  and  other  some  to  great  mushrooms, 
and  two  or  three  were  even  as  little  children  of  the  Mountain  of 
Adam.     And  the  roof  was  all  in  great  arches  and  coves  higher 
than  the  arches  of  any  temple,  and  the  topmost  part  Khalid  could 
not  see  for  the  darkness  of  the  cavern,  but  it  seemed  all  cloudy 
and   wavering,  with  the  bats  and  creeping  things  and   insects 
whereof  the  hollows  of  the  arches  were  full.     And  while  he  looked 
about  him  as  it  were  in  a  twilight,  he  i)erceived  a  low,  square 
doorway  cut  with  chisels  in  the  farther  side  of  the  chamber,  and 
beyond  the  doorway  he  found  a  second  chamber  all  dark  save  for 
the  shining  of  manifold  stars  in  the  walls  and  roof  thereof — yellow 
and  red  and  blue  and  purple — like  the  glimmering  of  lanterns  at 
the  Feast  of  Lanterns  in  the  nether  East  when  a  mist  is  on  the 
river.     And  Khalid  looked  narrowly  and  felt  the  lights  with  his 
hand,  and  found  that  they  were  precious  stones,  as  rubies  and 
amethysts  for  the  most  part,  growing  as  it  were  on  the  face  of  the 
mother-rock.     And  he  marvelled  greatly,  and  praised  God  who 
bestoweth  His  treasure  as  He  will  without  regard  of  any  man's 
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estimation.  And  while  he  was  musing  he  perceived  in  the  farther 
wall  a  low  space  where  were  no  stars  nor  any  light,  and  he  felt 
and  found  that  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  low,  strait  passage  where- 
through he  could  scarce  creep  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  And 
when  he  came  into  the  third  chamber  he  stood  upright,  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  who  hath  created  the  darkness  and  night  without 
light  in  the  caverns  even  at  noonday.  Then  he  stooped  down 
again  and  crept  forward  very  heedfully,  feeling  with  his  hands 
along  the  floor  of  the  cavern.  And  he  was  as  one  that  is  stone- 
blind  for  the  blackness  of  the  darkness,  and  as  one  that  is  stone-deaf 
for  the  stillness  of  the  silence,  and  a  dread  was  upon  him  such  as 
that  he  durst  not  so  much  as  pray  aloud,  but  only  spake  within  his 
heart :  *  Be  merciful,  0  Thou  Merciful  One,  be  merciful ! ' 

And  as  he  crept  forward  warily,  he  felt  that  he  came  to  the 
brink  of  a  pit,  and  he  knew  that  the  pit  was  the  Womb  of  the 
Great  Death.  Whereupon  he  took  the  pearl  which  was  his  life 
in  his  hand,  and  stretched  forth  his  arm  beyond  the  brink  of  the 
pit,  and  spake  in  a  low  voice :  *  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  One  ! '  Therewith  he  let  the  pearl  drop,  and  after  a  time  he 
heard  it  slip  into  a  water  as  it  were  a  thousand  cubits  below. 
And  straightway  came  up  a  voice  from  the  gulf  that  smote  upon 
his  face  and  ears  as  it  were  a  living  thing,  sajing :  '  How  many  is 
the  full  tale,  0  Khalid  ben  Shemseddin  ? '  And  Khalid  answered 
aloud:  *  Thirty  and  six  thousand  thousand,  0  dweller  in  the  Deep.' 

And  the  Voice  made  answer  :  *  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  0  Khalid 
ben  Shemseddin,  for  in  an  hour  there  be  six  spaces  of  time,  and 
for  every  space  in  every  hour  hath  the  Merciful  granted  unto  me 
to  take  the  life  of  a  man.  And  now  behold,  from  the  days  of  the 
Prophet,  on  whom  be  peace,  at  whose  bidding  was  I  cast  afore- 
time into  the  abyss,  are  seven  hundred  years.  The  life  of  a  man 
for  every  space  in  every  hour  of  every  day  in  every  month  of 
every  year  in  all  these  seven  hundred  years  shall  I  turn  to  death 
or  ever  I  return  unto  this  darkness  of  the  Pit.' 

And  the  hair  upon  Khalid's  head  was  lifted  even  as  the  com  is 
lifted  when  the  wind  ceaseth  suddenly,  and  the  sweat  dropped  from 
his  eyebrows  into  the  pit,  and  his  voice  seemed  unto  himself  as  it 
were  the  voice  of  another  man  by  then  he  spake  again  :  *  Art  thou, 
then,  the  Destroyer  of  Mankind  ? '  And  the  Voice  answered : 
*  Nay !  The  Destroyer  of  Mankind  is  the  angel  of  the  Most 
Highest.  Myself  am  but  the  Slave  of  the  Destroyer.  And  among 
the  angels  am  I  known  as  the  Seventh  Avenger  of  the  Law,  but 
among  men  am  I  named  the  Great  Death,  Pestilence,  Plague,  and 
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the  Black  Plague  in  a  thousand  tongues.'  Then  the  Voice  cried 
downward  of  the  pit :  *  Come  forth,  0  my  Sister,  0  my  Bride,  to 
the  light ;  for  the  nights  of  our  darkness  are  accomplished,  and  the 
appointed  days  have  dawned.' 

And  Khalid  felt  a  cold  wind  rushing  upward  from  the  pit,  and 
somewhat  smote  him  on  the  cheek  and  brushed  past  as  it  were  a 
spider's  web  when  the  hoar  frost  abideth  thereon,  and  he  knew 
that  the  Plague  and  the  Sister  of  the  Plague  had  come  forth  of 
the  pit,  and  were  ahready  betwixt  him  and  the  gateways  of  the 
Cavern. 

And  the  Voice  spake  again  above  him  and  behind  him  :  '  O 
Khalid  ben  Shemseddin,  thy  life  hath  been  granted  thee  as  at  this 
time  because  of  the  pearl.  And  at  the  end  of  threescore  years 
and  ten  from  this  day  shalt  thou  meet  us  again  in  this  place,  for 
so  long  hath  it  been  given  unto  us  to  go  to  and  fro  upon  the 
earth  that  we  may  change  the  face  thereof  according  to  thy 
prayer.' 

And  KhaHd  swooned  away  for  dread  of  the  words  he  had  heard, 
and  his  life  was  as  death  by  the  space  of  seven  days  and  seven 
nights.  And  when  he  began  to  come  to  himself,  it  seemed  unto 
him  that  he  had  been  stricken  with  blindness  for  the  darkness 
that  was  about  him,  and  thereafter  the  things  that  had  been  came 
back  to  him,  and  the  fear  thereof  gat  hold  upon  him  and  he 
prayed  again  :  '  Have  mercy,  0  Thou  One  Merciful,  have  mercy ! ' 

And  after  a  time  he  made  shift  to  creep  back  to  the  Chamber 
of  Precious  Stones  and  thence  to  the  outer  chamber  of  the  Cavern, 
wherein  was  Abou  Housseyn  searching  if  haply  he  might  find 
his  dead  body,  for  after  three  days  he  had  made  certain  that 
Khalid  was  dead.  And  Khalid  spake  very  low  as  one  that 
whispereth  for  dread  :  *  Peace  be  unto  thee ! '  And  Abou  Hous- 
seyn looked  upon  him  and  answered :  *  Peace  be  unto  thee  also,  my 
brother.'  And  Abou  Housseyn  was  in  great  fear,  knowing  not 
who  spake  unto  him,  for  Khalid's  hair  was  white  as  snow  for  the 
dismay  and  sorrow,  and  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  one  fiill  of  years 
and  sick  unto  the  death.  And  Khalid  said  :  *  Dost  thou  not  know 
me  ?  KhaHd  ben  Shemseddin  was  I  and  the  Ransomed  of  the 
Pearl  when  I  came  into  this  cavern,  but  henceforth  let  no  man 
call  me  by  any  name  save  only  the  Despair  of  the  World ;  for  I 
thought  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  with  blessing,  and  lo !  my 
coming  shall  change  the  face  of  the  world  with  a  curse.' 

And  he  told  Abou  Housseyn  all  that  had  passed  at  the  Womb 
of  the  Great  Death.     And  Abou  Housseyn  said :  '  0  my  son,  keep 
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watch  upon  thy  lips  that  thou  blaspheme  not  the  mercy  of  the 
One  Merciful,  for  of  no  earthly  good  nor  evil  can  any  son  of  man 
tell  whether  it  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Blessed  be  He  who  alone 
knoweth  His  own  secret  counsel.' 

And  Kbalid  groaned  and  said :  '  I  thought  to  have  brought 
back  justice  and  peace  to  my  brethren  who  suflFer  and  sin,  to  have 
stablished  the  people  in  righteousness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts 
with  love  ;  and  now,  behold,  my  coming  hath  clothed  them  with 
calamity  as  with  a  'garment,  and  multiplied  death  upon  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.' 

And  Abou  Housseyn  tended  him  even  as  a  mother  tendeth 
her  only  son  for  many  days,  giving  him  to  eat  of  plantains  and 
ripe  fruits  and  to  drink  of  water  of  a  well  of  healing  waters  nigh 
the  mouth  of  the  Cavern.  And  when  he  was  strong,  the  twain 
journeyed  back  together  to  the  top  of  the  Mountain  of  Adam. 
And  Abou  Housseyn  unlocked  the  golden  lid  which  was  above  the 
footprint  of  Adam,  and  behold,  the  rubies  and  precious  stones 
which  Khalid  had  placed  therein  were  gone,  but  the  roses  were 
not  withered,  neither  had  the  leaves  lost  their  freshness,  and  when 
Khalid  took  them  out  of  the  footprint  there  lay  beneath  them 
the  Pearl  that  was  his  life,  which  he  had  cast  into  the  Womb  of  the 
Great  Death.  And  they  marvelled  greatly,  and  Abou  Housseyn 
said :  *  Praise  be  to  the  One  to  be  praised  !  Thine  oflFering  hath 
been  accepted,  and  thy  coming  shall  change  the  face  of  the  world 
for  blessing  rather  than  for  cursing ; '  and  he  put  back  the  flowers 
into  the  footstep  saying, '  The  sign  hereof  shall  be  that  thy  flowers 
shall  not  perish,  nor  their  freshness  be  withered,  until  thou  hast 
known  the  mercy  of  the  One  Merciful.* 

And  they  abode  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  on  a  certain 
night  after  they  had  prayed  they  laid  them  down  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  of  the  little  house.  And  at  midnight  Khalid  awoke,  hearing 
sweet  voices  in  the  little  house,  and  he  looked  but  he  saw  nought, 
for  the  moon  was  sitting.  But  he  heard  a  voice  saying:  *By 
what  gate,  0  servant  of  God,  wilt  thou  come  into  the  presence  of 
thy  Lord  ? '  And  Abou  Housseyn  made  answer :  *  If  it  be  the  will 
of  thy  Lord  and  mine,  0  Angel  of  God,  let  me  go  to-morrow  to 
the  valley  where  the  Elephant  of  elephants  is  still  standing  as  he 
died,  and  while  I  am  yet  prostrate  in  prayer  at  eventide,  let  the 
Great  Death  smite  me  there.  Haply  so  shall  this  my  brother  be 
lightened  somewhat  of  his  burden  of  sorrow,  for  that  his  coming 
hath  loosed  the  Great  Death  to  do  Thy  bidding.'  And  the  voice 
answered  :  '  Saadoo !      So  mote  it  be ! '    And  Khalid  heard  no 
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more  of  the  voice,  neither  saw  he  aught,  but  lay  marvelling  until 
the  hour  of  morning  prayer. 

And  after  they  had  broken  their  fast,  Abou  Housseyn  brought 
to  Khalid  the  key  of  the  golden  cover  and  said :  '  Take  this  key 
and  abide  thou  here  to  receive  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims ;  for 
this  day  must  I  go  into  the  Valley  of  Elephants,  that  the  Great 
Death  which  thy  coming  hath  loosed  may  meet  me  there  and 
open  unto  me  the  door  of  blessing.  Yea,  unto  all  the  Faithful 
that  shall  pass  into  peace  through  the  gateways  of  the  Great 
Death  shall  thy  coming  be  blessed  for  ever.  Peace  upon  thee,  0 
my  brother,  and  farewell ! ' 

And  Khalid  said :  *  Cold  is  this  comfort,  0  my  brother,  that 
death  shall  o^n  the  gates  of  blessing  to  the  dead !  I  had  hoped 
that  at  my  coming  life  should  set  wide  the  gates  of  blessing  io 
the  living,  and  behold  my  hope  hath  been  turned  to  despair. 
Yea,  my  coming  hath  been  thy  death,  and  I  shall  see  thy  face 
no  more.'  And  they  wept  together  and  embraced  each  other 
tenderly,  and  Abou  Housseyn  went  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Elephants,  and  died  there  as  it  was  granted  unto  him;  and  Khalid 
abode  alone  upon  the  mountain. 

Now  many  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  mountain  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  for  that  Adam  the  first  father  of  us  all  was  the  one 
man  that  once  was  all  mankind,  the  greatest  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Prophets,  and  the  first  Vicar  of  God  upon  earth.  And  the  most 
marvel  of  the  island  is  this,  that  the  pilgrims  of  all  the  religions 
that  be  in  the  world  shall  there  company  together  in  peace,  and 
each  man  shall  show  other  courtesy  as  of  kind,  seeing  that  all 
men  be  children  of  the  household  of  Adam.  For  of  the  pilgrims, 
whereas  some  be  of  the  Faithful,  yet  are  many  of  them  of  the 
Jews  and  of  the  Nazarenes  of  both  kinds,  whereof  the  one  sort 
worship  the  great  spirit  Kalapataraoth  as  the  patron  of  the 
hallow,  and  the  other  Mary,  mother  of  Eesa,  on  both  whom  be 
peace ;  and  other  some  of  the  pilgrims  be  Fire-Worshippers  of 
Fars ;  and  other  some  Brahmins,  who  hold  that  the  footprint  is 
the  footprint  of  one  of  their  gods  whose  name  is  Siva ;  and  others 
idolaters  who  say  that  this  is  the  footprint  of  one  Sakhiya  Mouni, 
the  which  was  minded  to  dwell  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
because  of  the  evil  customs  that  are  in  the  world,  as  that  oft- 
times  a  son  shall  die  before  his  father,  and  that  when  one  hath 
learnt  all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  is  able  to  speak  and  to 
govern,  then  it  is  all  as  nought,  for  that  his  wisdom  goeth  down 
with  him  to  the  grave,  and  men  stop  his  mouth  with  a  clod. 
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And  Khalid  opened  the  golden  Kd  unto  all  of  them  that 
would,  and  received  their  oflFerings,  for  that  all  men  be  sons  of  our 
first  father  Adam.  And  many  of  the  pilgrims  held  converse  with 
him,  and  told  him  how  the  Great  Death  had  passed  over  the  lands 
whence  they  came  both  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  And  one 
should  bless  the  Pestilence  for  that  it  had  slain  the  usurper  of 
his  patrimony,  and  a  second  should  bless  the  Plague  for  that  it 
had  cut  off  an  unjust  Vizier  that  grievously  oppressed  the  people 
with  new  taxes,  and  a  third  should  bless  the  Black  Plague  for 
that  it  had  smitten  the  king  of  his  country  that  was  a  tyrant  and 
a  slayer  of  men.  And  many  years  went  by,  and  scarce  a  month 
passed  but  one  or  other  of  the  pilgrims  should  call  a  blessing  on 
the  Great  Death  by  the  name  whereby  it  was  known  in  his 
country.  For  the  hearts  of  many  had  been  thereby  turned  to 
righteousness,  and  many  gave  great  alms  and  builded  lodges  and 
lazarhouses  for  them  that  were  stricken,  and  pulled  down  the 
cabins  of  them  of  the  poorer  sort  that  had  died,  in  such  wise  that 
many  cities  were  builded  anew  fairer  than  before  with  baths  and 
resthouses  and  mosques  and  temples.  And  half  the  allotted 
time  went  by,  and  Khalid  said :  '  Thirty  and  five  years  have  I 
dwelt  upon  this  mountain,  and  now  have  I  learnt  of  a  truth  that 
there  is  no  blessing  sent  upon  the  world  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  that  is  all  a  blessing,  neither  any  curse  that  is  all  a  curse. 
Blessed  be  He  that  sendeth  alike  the  blessing  and  the  curse.' 

And  the  years  followed  one  upon  another,  and  Khalid  abode 
stiU  upon  the  Mountain  of  Adam  and  received  the  offerings  of  the 
pilgrims.  And  when  he  had  dwelt  there  threescore  years  and  ten 
save  one  day,  there  came  a  pilgrim  to  the  mountain  as  it  were  his 
brother,  for  he  was  very  old,  of  five-score  years  or  more  as  it 
seemed,  in  habit  as  a  Sheykh  of  the  Bedaween  and  wearing  a 
green  turban  on  his  head.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  Chain  of 
Witness  and  set  his  feet  in  the  footholds  of  the  rock  nimbly,  as  he 
were  a  young  man,  and  when  be  came  up  to  the  top,  he  prostrated 
himself  thrice  and  stood  up  before  Khalid  and  said :  *  Peace  be 
upon  thee,  0  Khalid  ben  Shemseddin,  rememberest  thou  me  ? ' 
And  Khalid  made  answer :  *  Peace  on  thee,  0  my  Lord !  It  was 
thou  that  didst  bring  me  the  Pearl  in  the  Court  of  Fountains  in 
Rusafeh  of  Baghdad,  and  didst  bid  me  come  hither,  for  that  my 
prayer  had  been  heard.'  And  the  Old  Man  said :  '  Behold,  thy 
prayer  hath  been  answered,  and  thy  coming  hath  changed  the 
face  of  the  world  for  blessing  rather  than  for  cursing,  for  he  that 
now  reigneth  in  Baghdad  is  wise  and  valiant  and  righteous,  as  was 
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never  Ulagou  the  Great  Khan,  nor  the  Khalif  El  Mustazim  Billah, 
who  died  miserably  for  all  his  much  treasure.  And  the  house 
that  was  thy  father's  house  in  Busafeh  hath  been  builded  new  for 
the  palace  of  the  ruler,  and  in  the  whole  city  of  Baghdad  is  there 
no  needy  man  nor  any  that  is  sick,  for  the  Great  Death  hath  done 
away  all  the  feeble  folk  and  them  that  had  no  pleasure  of  their 
life ;  and  of  the  poorer  sort  such  as  have  survived  may  earn  easily 
a  dinar  for  their  labour,  whereas  they  that  went  before  them  could 
scarce  with  much  travail  come  by  a  dirhem,  neither  can  the 
labourer  be  oppressed  any  more  of  any,  for  he  that  tilleth  and 
toileth  is  he  that  hath  lands  and  herds,  and  they  that  would 
oppress  him  have  been  brought  low,  for  that  they  be  few  and 
feeble.  For  the  Merciful  One  hath  had  mercy  on  the  children  of 
Adam,  and  hath  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Praise  be  to  the 
One  to  be  praised !  And  now  take  thy  Pearl  which  is  thy  life  into 
thy  hand,  and  come  with  me  to  the  Cavern  of  the  Great  Death, 
for  I  have  a  word  to  speak  unto  the  Great  Death  or  ever  he  return 
to  the  cavern  from  wandering  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth/ 

And  Khalid  unlocked  the  lock  and  lifted  the  cover  of  the  holy 
footprint,  and  behold,  the  roses  which  had  remained  fresh  unto 
that  day  for  threescore  years  and  ten  lay  withered  on  the  floor  of 
the  footprint,  and  he  took  his  Pearl  in  his  hand,  and  the  twain 
went  down  together  into  the  Valley  of  Elephants,  where  was  the 
old  elephant  still  standing  as  he  died,  and  came  into  the  Cavern 
of  the  Great  Death.  And  there  was  a  light  brighter  than  the 
light  of  many  lamps  about  the  head  of  the  Old  ]VIan,  and  his  tur- 
ban of  green  samite  was  as  a  great  emerald  held  up  against  the 
sun.  And  they  passed  through  into  the  third  chamber  where  is 
the  great  pit,  and  stood  upon  the  brink  thereof,  so  that  the  light 
about  the  head  of  the  Old  Man  shone  far  down  into  the  pit. 

And  presently  without  noise  came,  as  it  were  floating,  into  the 
chamber  two,  male  and  female,  with  long  wings,  like  the  wings  of 
vampyres,  trailing  far  behind  them,  very  tall,  and  dark  in  colour 
as  young  elephants.  And  the  twain  bowed  their  heads  before  the 
Old  Man  and  spake  not,  but  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands. 
And  the  Old  Man  spake:  *What  is  the  full  tale,  0  Seventh 
Avenger  of  the  Law?'  And  the  Great  Death  made  answer: 
*  Thirty  and  six  thousand  thousand,  0  Angel  of  God.'  And  the 
Old  Man  said :  '  What  is  this  word  that  thou  hast  spoken  ?  For 
behold  they  that  have  died  in  this  the  day  of  thy  visitation  are 
twice  so  many,  to  wit,  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  thousand.' 
And  the  Great  Death  answered :  '  0  my  Lord,  thy  slave  hath 
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slain  but  siz-and-thirty  thousand  thousand,  as  thou  didst  ordain, 
and  as  for  the  other  six-and-thirty  thousand  thousand,  they  were 
slain,  not  by  me,  but  by  this  my  sister.' 

And  the  Old  Man  said :  '  By  what  name  shall  one  speak  unto 
thy  sister  ? '  And  he  answered :  '  Among  men  my  name  is  the 
Plague,  and  the  name  of  this  my  sister  is  the  Terror  of  the 
Plague,  and  whithersoever  we  go,  so  many  as  I  slay  she  also 
slayeth.' 

And  the  Old  Man  said :  '  No  commission  hath  thy  sister  from 
me  to  slay  even  a  single  one  of  all  the  children  of  men.'  And  the 
Plague  answered :  *  0  my  Lord,  it  is  even  so.  For  she  holdeth 
her  commission  not  of  thee,  as  I,  but  of  the  One  Merciful,  who  is 
thy  Lord  and  ours.  For  when  He  flung  Adam  forth  of  Paradise, 
so  that  his  foot  lighted  on  the  top  of  yonder  mountain,  He  gave 
him  Hope  for  an  heritage,  lest  his  life  should  be  a  burden  heavier 
than  he  could  bear.  Yet  such  law  hath  the  Almighty  laid  upon 
Himself  that  He  could  not  give  Hope  unto  the  first  man  Adam 
and  his  children  save  He  gave  them  also  Fear  as  an  inheritance 
for  ever.  And  when  He  created  myself,  thy  slave,  the  Seventh 
Avenger  of  the  Law,  He  created  also  this  Fear,  which  is  my  sister, 
to  wait  upon  my  footsteps.  And  now,  0  my  lord,  rebuke  her  not 
for  that  she  hath  slain  even  so  many  as  thy  slave,  lest  haply  thou 
be  found  to  question  the  will  of  the  One  Merciful.' 

And  the  Old  Man  was  silent  a  space;  and  he  turned  unto 
Khalid  and  said:  'The  Merciful  hath  had  mercy  upon  thee. 
Give  me  now  thy  Pearl  into  my  hand.'  And  Khalid  gave  him  the 
Pearl,  and  the  Plague  and  the  Terror  of  the  Plague  floated  past 
them  towards  the  pit,  and  as  they  passed  the  Terror  of  the  Plague 
smote  Khalid  on  the  cheek  with  her  wing,  as  it  were  with  a 
spider's  web  whereon  the  hoar  frost  abideth. 

And  when  Azrael  laid  the  full  tale  of  dead  before  the  Lord, 
behold  the  Plague  had  slain  thirty  and  six  thousand  thousand 
men,  and  the  Terror  of  the  Plague  thirty  and  six  thousand 
thousand  men,  and  the  one  Man  whose  Coming  had  changed  the 
Face  of  the  World. 

Sebastian  Evans. 
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Tke  Unbidden  Guest 

By  E.  W.  Hornung,  Author  of  'Tiny  Luttrell,* 
'A  Bride  from  the  Bush/  &c. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A  DAY   OF  RECKONING. 

MISSY  retreated  a  step  from  the  verandah,  stood  still,  and 
gasped.  Then  she  pressed  both  hands  to  her  left  side. 
She  was  as  one  walking  on  the  down  line  in  order  to  avoid  the 
up  train,  only  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  down  express,  whose 
very  existence  she  had  forgotten. 

Her  eyes  fastened  themselves  upon  one  object.  Presently  she 
found  that  it  was  Airs.  Teesdale's  pebble  brooch.  Her  ears  rang 
with  a  harsh,  shrill  voice ;  it  took  her  mind  some  moments  to 
capture  the  words  and  grasp  their  meaning. 

'  You  wicked,  wicked,  ungrateful  woman  !  To  dare  to  come 
here  and  pass  yourself  off  as  Miriam  Oliver,  and  live  with  us  all 
these  weeks — ^you  lying  hussy !  If  you  have  anything  to  say  for 
yourself  be  sharp  and  say  it,  then  out  you  pack  ! ' 

The  convicted  girl  now  beheld  the  verandah  swimming  with 
people.  As  her  sight  cleared,  however,  she  could  only  count  four, 
including  Mrs.  Teesdale.  There  was  the  veritable  Miss  Oliver, 
but  Missy  took  no  stock  of  her  just  then.  There  was  Arabella, 
white  and  weeping ;  and  there  was  Mr.  Teesdale,  looking  years 
older  since  the  morning,  with  the  saddest  expression  Missy  had 
ever  seen  upon  human  countenance.  He  was  gazing,  not  at  her, 
but  down  upon  the  ground  at  her  feet.  John  William  was  not 
there  at  all.  Missy  looked  about  for  him  very  wistfully,  but  in 
vain  ;  and  her  glance  ended,  where  it  had  begun,  upon  the  furious 
face  of  Mrs.  Teesdale.  Furious  as  it  was,  the  wretched  girl 
found  it  much  the  easiest  face  to  meet  with  a  firm  lip  and  a 
brazen  front. 
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'  Do  you  know  that  you  could  be  sent  to  prison  ? '  Mrs.  Tees- 
dale  proceeded,  still  at  a  scream.  *  Ay,  and  I'll  see  that  you  are 
sent,  and  all ! ' 

'  Nay,  come ! '  muttered  Mr.  Teesdale,  shaking  his  head  at  the 
grass,  but  without  looking  at  anybody. 

Then  suddenly  he  lifted  his  eyes,  stepped  down  from  the 
verandah,  and  went  up  to  Missy. 

.  '  Missy,'  said  he,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice,  *  Missy,  I'll  take  your 
word 'as  soon  as  the  word  of  a  person  I've  never  set  eyes  on  before. 
Is  this  true,  or  is  it  not  ?  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  Miriam  Oliver, 
the  daughter  0/  my  old  friend  ? ' 

*  It  is  true,'  said  Missy.  '  I'm  no  more  Miriam  Oliver  than 
you  are.' 

Neither  question  nor  answer  had  reached  the  ears  of  those  in  the 
verandah.  But  they  saw  David  turn  towards  them  with  his  head 
hanging  lower  than  before,  and  he  tottered  as  he  rejoined  them. 
Miss  Oliver,  however,  may  have  guessed  what  had  passed,  for.  she 
smiled  a  supercilious  smile  which  no  one  happened  to  observe.  This 
young  lady  was  a  contrast  to  her  impersonator  in  every  imaginable 
way.  She  was  not  nearly  so  tall,  and  she  had  exceedingly  fair  hair. 
Her  nose  was  tip-tilted  to  begin  with,  but  she  seemed  to  have  a 
habit  of  turning  it  up  even  beyond  the  design  of  nature.  This  was 
perhaps  justified  on  the  present  occasion.  She  was  very  fashion- 
ably dressed  in  a  costume  of  extremely  light  gray ;  and  in  the 
dilapidated  framework  of  the  old  verandah  she  was  by  far  the 
most  incongruous  figure  upon  the  scene. 

*  Has  she  anything  to  say  for  herself  ?'  Mrs.  Teesdale  demanded 
of  her  husband.     He  shook  his  head  despondently. 

And  then,  at  last.  Missy  opened  her  mouth. 

'I  have  only  this  to  say  for  myself.  It  isn't  much,  but  Mr. 
Teesdale  will  tell  you  that  it's  the  truth.  It's  only  that  I  did  do 
my  level  best  to  make  a  clean  breast  to  him  last  night.' 

'  She  did ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  after  a  moment's  rapid 
consideration.  'Now  I  see  what  she  meant.  To  think  that  I 
never  saw  then  ! ' 

'You  weie  very  dense,'  said  Missy ;  'but  not  worse  than  John 
William.  I  did  my  best  to  tell  you  last  night,  and  I  did  my  best 
to  tell  him  only  this  morning,  but  neither  of  you  would  under- 
stand.' 

As  she  spoke  to  the  old  man  her  voice  was  strangely  gentle, 
and  a  smile  was  hovering  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth  when 
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she  ceased.  Moreover,  her  words  had  brought  out  a  faint  ray  of 
light  upon  Mr.  Teesdale's  dejected  mien. 

'It's  a  feet!'  he  cried,  turning  to  the  others.  *She  did  her 
best  to  confess  last  night.  She  did  confess.  I  remember  all 
about  it  now.  It  was  a  full  confession,  if  only  I'd  put  two  and 
two  together.  But — well,  I  never  could  have  believed  it  of  her. 
That  was  it!' 

He  finished  on  a  sufficiently  reproachful  note.  Nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Teesdale  turned  upon  him  as  fiercely  as  though  he  had 
spoken  from  a  brief  in  Missy's  defence. 

*  What  if  she  had  confessed  ?  I'm  ashamed  of  you,  David, 
going  on  as  though  that  could  ha'  made  any  difference !  She'd 
still  have  deceived  us  and  lied  to  us  all  these  weeks.  Black  is 
black,  and  this — this  woman — ^is  that  black  that  God  Himself 
couldn't  whiten  her !  * 

And  Mrs.  Teesdale  shook  her  fist  at  the  guilty  girl. 

*  We  have  none  of  us  a  right  to  say  that,'  murmured  David. 

'  But  I  do  say  it,  and  I  mean  it,  too.  I  say  that  she  'd  stiU 
have  stolen  Miriam's  letter  of  introduction,  and  come  here  de- 
liberately and  passed  herself  off  as  Miriam,  and  slept  under  our 
roof,  and  eaten  our  bread,  under  false  pretences — ^false  pretences 
as  shall  put  her  in  prison  if  /  have  anything  to  do  with  it !  No 
confession  could  have  undone  all  that ;  and  no  confession  shall 
keep  her  out  of  prison  neither,  not  if  /  know  it ! ' 

Some  of  them  were  expecting  Missy  to  take  to  her  heels  any 
moment ;  but  she  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  doing  so. 

'  No,  nothing  can  undo  it,'  she  said  herself.  '  I've  known  that 
for  some  time,  and  I  sha'n't  be  sorry  to  pay  the  cost.' 

Then  the  real  Miss  Oliver  put  in  her  word.  It  was  winged 
with  a  sneer. 

*  It  was  hardly  a  compliment,'  she  said,  '  to  take  her  for  me ! 
You  might  ask  her,  by  the  way,  when  and  where  she  stole  my 
letters.  I  lost  several.'  She  could  not  permit  herself  to  address 
the  culprit  direct. 

*  111  tell  you  that,'  said  Missy,  '  and  everything  else  too,  if  you 
like  to  listen.' 

'  Do,  Missy ! '  cried  Arabella,  speaking  also  for  the  first  time. 
'  And  then  III  tell  them,  something,' 

*Be  sharp,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale.  *  We're  not  going  to 
stand  here  much  longer  listening  to  the  likes  of  you.  If  you've 
got  much  to  say,  you'd  better  keep  it  for  the  magistrate  I ' 

Missy  shook  her  head  at  Arabella,  stared  briefly  but  boldly  at 
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Mrs.  Teesdale,  and  then  addressed  herself  to  the  fair  girl  in  gray, 
who  raised  her  eyebrows  at  the  liberty. 

'  You  remember  the  morning  after  you  landed  in  the  Parra- 
raaita  ?  It  was  a  very  hot  day,  about  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
but  in  the  forenoon  you  went  for  a  walk  with  a  lady  friend.  And 
you  took  the  Fitzroy  Crardens  on  your  way.' 

Miss  Oliver  nodded,  without  thinking  whom  she  was  nodding 
to.  This  was  because  she  had  become  very  much  interested  all 
in  a  moment ;  the  next,  she  regretted  that  nod,  and  set  herself  to 
listen  with  a  fixed  expression  of  disgust. 

*  You  walked  through  the  Fitzroy  Gardens,  you  stepped  to 
look  at  all  the  stetues,  and  then  you  sat  down  on  a  seat.  I  saw 
you,  because  I  was  sitting  on  the  next  seat.  You  sat  on  that  seat, . 
and  you  took  out  some  letters  and  read  bits  of  them  to  your 
friend.  I  could  hear  your  voices,  but  I  couldn't  hear  what  you 
were  saying,  and  I  didn't  want  te,  either.  I  had  my  own  things 
to  think  about,  and  they  weren't  very  nice  thinking,  I  can  tell 
you !  That  hot  morning,  I  remember,  I  was  just  wishing  and 
praying  to  get  out  of  Melbourne  for  good  and  all.  And  when  I 
passed  your  seat  after  you  'd  left  it,  there  were  your  letters  lying 
imder  it  on  the  gravel.  I  picked  them  up,  and  I  looked  up  and 
down  for  you  and  your  friend.  You  were  out  of  sight,  but  I 
made  for  the  entrance  and  waited  for  you  there.  Yes,  I  did — 
you  may  sneer  as  much  as  you  like !  But  you  never  came,  and 
when  I  went  back  to  my  lodgings  I  took  your  letters  with  me.' 

Still  the  young  lady  sneered  without  speaking,  and  Missy 
hardened  her  heart. 

*  I  read  them  every  one,'  she  said  defiantly.  '  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  myself  during  the  day,  and  very  good  reading  they 
were !  And  in  the  afternoon,  just  for  the  lark  of  it,  I  took  your 
letter  of  introduction,  which  was  among  the  rest,  and  then  I  took 
the  'bus  and  came  out  here.' 

She  turned  now  to  David,  and  continued  in  that  softer  voice 
which  she  could  not  help  when  speaking  to  him. 

'  It  was  only  for  the  fiin  of  it !  I  had  no  idea  of  ever  coming 
out  again.  But  you  made  so  much  of  me,  you  were  all  so 
kind ;  and  the  place — ^it  was  heaven  to  a  girl  like  me ! ' 

Here  she  surprised  them  all,  but  one,  by  breaking  down.  Mr. 
Teesdale  was  not  astonished.  When  she  recovered  her  self-control 
it  was  to  him  she  turned  her  swimming  eyes ;  it  was  the  look  in 
his  that  enabled  her  to  go  on. 

*  If  you  knew  what  my  life  'was ! '  she  wailed ;  *  if  you  knew 
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how  I  hated  it !  If  you  knew  how  I  longed  to  come  out  into  the 
country,  when  I  saw  what  the  country  was  like !  I  had  never 
seen  your  Australian  country  before.  It  was  all  new  to  me.  I 
had  only  been  a  year  out  from  home,  but  at  home  I  lived  all  my 
life  in  London.  My  God,  what  a  life !  But  I  never  meant  to 
come  back  to  you — I  said  I  wouldn't — and  then  I  said  you  mu^ 
take  the  consequences  if  I  did.  Even  when  I  said  good-bye  to 
you,  Mr.  Teesdale,  I  never  really  thought  of  coming  back ;  so  you 
see  I  repaid  your  kindness  not  only  by  lies,  but  by  robbing  you ' 

She  pulled  herself  up.  David  had  glanced  uneasily  towards 
his  wife.     The  girl  understood. 

*By  robbing  you  of  your  peace  of  mind,  for  I  said  that  I  would 
come  back,  never  meaning  to  at  all.  And  now  do  you  know  why 
I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to  the  theatre?  Yes,  it  was  because 
I  had  an  engagement  there.  All  the  rest  was  lies.  And  I  never 
should  have  come  out  to  you  again,  only  at  last  I  saw  in  the 
Argua  that  she — that  Miss  Oliver — had  gone  to  Sydney.  Don't 
you  remember  how  you'd  seen  it  too  ?  Well,  then  I  felt  safe.  I 
was  only  a  ballet-girl ;  I'd  done  better  once,  for  at  home  I'd  had 
a  try  in  the  halls.  So  I  chucked  it  up  and  came  out  to  you.  I 
thought  I  should  see  in  the  Argus  when  Miss  Oliver  came  back 
from  Sydney,  but  somehow  I've  missed  it.  .  And  now ' 

She  flung  wide  her  arms,  and  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  from 
the  sky  overhead  to  the  river-timber  away  down  to  the  right,  and 
from  the  river-timber  to  DaviS  Teesdale. 

*  And  now  you  may  put  me  in  prison  as  fast  as  you  like.  I've 
been  here  two  months.  They're  well  worth  twelve  of  hard  labour, 
these  last  two  months  on  this  farm! ' 

She  had  finished. 

^Irs.  Teesdale  turned  to  her  husband.  '  The  brazen  slut ! ' 
she  cried.  '  Not  a  word  of  penitence !  She  doesn't  care — not 
she !  To  prison  she  shall  go,  and  we'll  see  whether  that  makes 
her  care.' 

But  David  shook  his  head.  *  No,  no,  my  dear !  I  will  not 
have  her  sent  to  prison.  What  good  could  it  do  us  or  her  ? 
Rather  let  her  go  away  quietly,  and  may  the  Almighty  forgive  her 
— and — and  make  her ' 

He  looked  down,  and  there  was  Missy  on  her  knees  to  him. 
*  Can  you  forgive  me  ? '  she  cried  passionately.  '  Say  that  you 
forgive  me,  and  then  send  me  to  prison  or  any  place  you  like. 
Only  say  that  you  forgive  me  if  you  can.' 

*  I  can,'  said  the  old  man  softly,  *  and  I  do.     But  I  am  not 
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the  One.  You  shall  not  go  to  prison,  but  you  must  go  away  from 
US,  and  may  GKxi  have  mercy  on  you  and  help  you  to  lead  a 
better  life  hereafter.  You — you  have  been  very  kind  to  me  in 
little  ways,  Missy,  and  I  shall  try  to  think  kindly  of  you  too.' 

He  spoke  with  great  emotion,  and  as  he  did  so  his  trembling 
hand  rested  ever  so  lightly  upon  the  red  head  from  which  the  hat 
was  tilted  back.  And  the  girl  seized  that  kind,  caressing  hand, 
and  raised  it  to  her  lips,  but  let  it  drop  without  allowing  them 
to  touch  it.  Then  she  rose  and  retreated  under  their  eyes. 
And  all  the  good  women  had  been  awed  to  silence  by  this  leave- 
taking  ;  but  one  of  them  recovered  herself  in  time  to  put  a  shot 
into  the  retiring  enemy. 

*  Mr.  Teesdale  is  a  deal  too  lenient,'  cried  the  farmer's  wife. 
*  He's  been  like  that  all  his  life  !  If  I'd  had  my  way,  to  prison 
you  should  have  gone — to  prison  you  should  have  gone,  you 
shameless  bad  woman,  you ! ' 

Old  David  heard  it  without  a  word.  He  was  seeing  the  last  of 
Missy  as  she  descended  the  paddock  by  the  path  that  led  down 
to  the  slip-rails ;  the  very  last  that  he  saw  of  her  was  the  sunlight 
upon  her  hair  and  hat. 

Arabella  had  darted  into  the  house,  and  she  now  came  out 
with  a  small  bundle  of  things  in  her  arms.  With  these  she 
followed  Missy,  coming  up  with  her  at  the  slip-rails,  against  which 
she  was  leaning  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 

Now  this  was  the  spot  where  Arabella  had  first  met  the  mar*, 
from  whom  this  abandoned  girl  had  rescued  her,  body  and  soul. 
She  had  desired  to  tell  them  all  that  story,  to  show  them  the  good 
in  Missy,  and  so  make  them  less  hard  upon  her.  The  person  who 
had  prevented  her,  by  forbidding  look  and  vigorous  gesture,  was 
Missy  herself  .... 

It  was  half  an  hour  later  when  Arabella  returned  to  the  house. 
This  was  what  she  was  in  time  to  see  and  hear. 

The  real  Miss  Oliver  was  sitting  in  the  buggy  beside  the  man 
in  livery,  replying,  with  chilly  smiles  and  decided  shakes  of  her 
fair  head,  to  the  joint  remonstrances,  exhortations,  and  persuasions 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teesdale,  who  were  standing  together  on  the 
near  side  of  the  buggy. 

*  But  I've  just  made  the  tea  this  minute,'  Arabella  heard  her 
mother  complain.  '  Surely  you'll  stop  and  have  your  tea  with  us 
after  coming  all  this  way?' 

*  Thank  you  so  much  ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you ;  but  I  promised 
to  be  back  at  the  picnic  in  time  for  tea,  and  it  is  some  miles  away.' 
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'But  Mrs.  Teesdale  takes  a  special  pride  in  her  tea,'  said 
David,  '  and  she  has  made  it,  so  that  we  shouldn't  keep  you  wait- 
ing at  all.' 

'So  kind  of  you;  but  I'm  afraid  I  have  stayed  too  long 
already.  I  was  just  waiting  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Teesdale. 
Good-bye  again ' 

'  Come,  Miriam,'  said  Mrs.  T.,  a  little  testily, '  or  we  shall  be 
offended ! ' 

'  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  offend  you,  I  am  sure,  but  reaUy 
my  friends  lent  me  their  buggy  on  the  express  condition ' 

From  her  manner  Mr.  Teesdale  saw  that  further  pressing  would 
be  useless. 

'  We  will  let  you  go  now,'  said  he,  '  if  you  will  come  back  and 
stay  with  us  as  long  as  you  can.' 

'  For  a  month  at  least,'  added  Mrs.  T. 

Miss  Oliver  looked  askance. 

'We  are  such  very  old  friends  of  your  parents,'  pleaded 
David. 

'  We  would  like  to  he  your  parents  as  long  as  you  remain  in 
Australia,'  Mrs.  Teesdale  went  so  far  as  to  say.  And  already  her 
tone  was  genuinely  kind  and  motherly,  as  it  had  never  become 
towards  poor  Missy  in  all  the  past  two  months. 

Miss  Oliver  raised  her  eyebrows ;  luckily  they  were  so  light 
that  the  grimace  was  less  noticeable  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been. 

'  Suppose  we  write  about  it  ? '  said  she  at  length.  '  Yes,  that 
would  be  the  best.  I  have  several  engagements,  and  I  am  only 
staying  out  a  few  weeks  longer.  But  I  will  certainly  come  out 
and  see  you  again  if  I  can.' 

'  And  stay  with  us  ? '  said  Mrs.  T. 

'  And  stay  a  night  with  you — if  I  can.' 

'  By  this  time,'  exclaimed  David,  '  we  might  have  had  our  tea 
and  been  done  with  it.  Won't  you  think  better  of  it  and  jump 
down  now  ?     Come,  for  your  parents'  sakes — I  wish  you  would.' 

'  So  do  I,  dear  knows ! '  said  Mrs.  Teesdale  wistfidly. 

But  Miss  Oliver,  this  time  without  speaking,  shook  her  head 
more  decidedly  than  ever;  gave  the  old  people  a  bow  apiece 
worthy  of  Hyde  Park ;  and  drove  off  without  troubling  to  notice 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  who,  however,  was  not  thinking  of  her 
at  all,  but  of  Missy. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   man's   resolve. 

How  to  tell  John  William  when  he  came  home,  that  was  the 
prime  difficulty  in  the  mind  of  Arabella.  Tell  him  she  must,  as 
soon  as  ever  he  got  in.  She  felt  it  of  importance  that  he  should 
hear  the  news  first  from  herself,  and  not,  for  example,  from  their 
mother.  But  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  disagreeable  duty ;  more 
so,  indeed,  than  she  ever  could  have  dreamt,  until  Missy  herself 
warned  her,  almost  with  her  last  words,  at  the  slip-rails.  Missy 
had  opened  her  eyes  for  her  during  those  few  final  minutes.  Till 
then  she  had  suspected  nothing  between  her  brother  and  the  girl. 
And  now  the  case  seemed  so  clear  and  so  inevitable  that  her  chief 
cause  for  wonderment  lay  in  her  own  previous  want  of  perception. 
It  made  her  very  nervous,  however,  with  the  news  still  to  break 
to  John  William.  She  wished  that  he  would  make  haste  home. 
He  had  ridden  oflF  early  in  the  afternoon  to  look  up  another 
young  farmer  several  miles  distant ;  not  that  he  wanted  to  see 
anyone  at  all,  bui  because  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  anxious  to  be 
out  of  Missy's  way,  as  Arabella  now  made  sure.  But  poor  Missy ! 
And  poor  John  William !  Would  they  ever  see  each  other  again  ? 
She  hoped  not.  Her  heart  grieved  for  them  both,  bub  she  hoped 
not.  No  woman,  being  also  a  sister  of  the  man  concerned,  could 
know  about  another  woman  what  Arabella  now  knew  against 
Missy,  and  hope  otherwise.  And  the  state  of  her  own  feelings 
in  the  matter  was  her  uppermost  trouble,  when  at  last  John 
William  trotted  his  mare  into  the  yard,  and  Arabella  followed  him 
into  the  stable. 

Then  and  there  she  hurriedly  told  all.  Her  great  dread  was 
that  their  mother  might  appear  on  the  scene  and  tell  it  in  her 
way.  But  the  attitude  of  the  man  greatly  astonished  Arabella. 
He  took  the  news  so  coolly — but  that  was  not  it.  He  seemed  not 
at  all  agitated  to  hear  what  Missy  was,  and  who  she  was  not,  but 
very  much  so  on  learning  how  summarily  she  had  been  sent  about 
her  business.  He  said  very  little  even  then,  but  Arabella  knew 
that  he  was  trembling  all  over  as  he  unsaddled  the  mare. 

'  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  thing,'  she  added,  speaking  the 
simple  truth.  *  It  would  have  bled  even  if  she  hadn't  done  more 
for  me  than  ever  I  can  tell  anybody.  I  was  thankful  I  went  after 
her,  and  saw  the  last  of  her  at  the  rails ' 
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*  Which  way  did  she  go  ? ' 

*  To  the  township  to  begin  with  ;  but  she  gave  me ' 

*  Which  way  did  she  mean  to   go — straight   back   to   Mel- 
bourne ? ' 

'  She  didn't  say.     I  was  going  on  to  tell  you  that  at  the  slip- 
rails  she  gave  me  some  messages  for  you,  John  William.' 

'  We  will  have  them  afterwards.     Let  us  go  in  to  supper  now.' 

*  Very  well — ^but  stay  !     Are  you  prepared  for  mother  ?     She 
is  dreadful  about  it ;  she  makes  it  even  worse  than  it  is.' 

'  I  am  prepared  for  anything.  I  shall  not  open  my  mouth.' 
Nor  did  he  ;  but  the  provocation  was  severe,  ilrs.  Teesdale 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  rehearsing  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end.  This  enabled  her  to  decide  what  epithets  were 
too  weak  for  the  occasion,  and  what  names  were  as  nearly  bad 
enough  for  Missy  as  any  that  a  respectable  woman  could  lay 
her  tongue  to ;  also,  by  what  she  now  said,  this  excellent  woman 
strengthened  her  own  rather  recent  convictions  that  she  had 
'suspected  something  of  the  kind'  about  Missy  from  the  very 
first.  Certainly  she  had  felt  a  strong  antipathetic  instinct  from 
the  very  first.  Quite  as  certcdnly  she  had  now  just  cause  for 
righteous  rage  and  desires  the  most  vindictive.  Yet  there  was 
not  one  of  those  three,  her  nearest,  who  did  not  feel  a  fresh 
spasm  of  pain  at  each  violent  word,  because  every  one  of  them, 
save  the  wife  and  mother,  had  some  secret  cause  to  think  softly 
of  the  godless  girl  who  was  gone,  and  to  look  back  upon  her  more 
in  pity  than  in  blame. 

For  sadness,  Mr.  Teesdale  was  the  saddest  of  them  all.  He 
crept  to  his  bed  a  shaken  old  man,  and  had  to  listen  to  his  wife 
until  he  thought  she  must  break  his  heart.  Meantime  Arabella 
and  John  William  forgathered  in  the  latter's  room,  and  talked  in 
whispers  in  order  not  to  wake  two  old  people  who  had  neither 
of  them  closed  an  eye. 

*  About  those  messages/  said  John  William.  '  What  were 
they?' 

He  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  and  he  pared  a  cake 
of  tobacco  as  he  spoke.  His  wideawake  lay  on  the  quilt  beside 
him,  and  he  had  not  taken  off  his  boots.     Arabella  stood  uneasily. 

*  Poor  girl !  she  spoke  about  you  a  good  deal  just  at  the  last.' 
Arabella  hesitated. 

'  I  want  to  know  what  she  said,*  observed  John  William  dryly. 

*  Well,  first  she  was  sorry  you  weren't  there.' 

*  If  I  had  been  she  never  should  have  gone  like  that ! ' 
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*  What,  not  when  everything  had  come  out ' 

*  No,  not  at  all ;  she  shouldn't  have  been  kicked  out,  anyway. 
I'd  have  given  her  time  and  then  driven  her  back  to  Melbourne, 
with  all  her  things.  What  right  have  we  with  them,  I  should 
like  to  know?' 

*  She  wanted  us  to  keep  them,  she ' 

*  Wanted  us  !  I'd  have  let  her  want,  if  Id  been  here.  How- 
ever, go  on.     She  was  sorry  I  wasn't  there,  was  she  ? ' 

*  Well,  at  first  she  said  so,  but  in  a  little  while  she  told  me 
that  she  was  glad.  And  after  that  she  said  I  didn't  know  how 
glad  she  was  for  you  never  to  set  eyes  on  her  again  ! ' 

*  Never's  a  long  time,'  muttered  John  William.  *  Did  she 
explain  herself?'  he  added,  as  loud  as  they  ventured  to  speak. 

*  Y — yes.'     Arabella  was  hesitating. 

*  Then  out  with  it ! ' 

'  She  told  me — it  can't  be  true,  but  yet  she  did  tell  me — that 
you — fancied  yourself  in  love  with  her,  John  William  ! ' 
'  It  isn't  true.'  ,         •  . 

'  Thank  God  for  that ! ' 

*  Stop  a  moment.  Not  so  fast,  my  girl !  It  isn't  true — 
because  there's  no  fancy  at  all  about  it,  d'ye  see  ? ' 

Arabella  saw.  It  was  written  and  painted  all  over  his  lined 
yet  glowing  face ;  but  where  there  could  be  least  mistake  about 
it  was  in  his  eyes.  They  were  ablaze  with  love — with  love  for  a 
woman  who  had  neither  name,  honour,  nor  common  purity.  He 
could  not  know  this.  But  Arabella  knew  all,  and  it  was  her  busi- 
ness— nay,  her  solemn  undertaking — to  repeat  all  that  she  knew 
to  John  William. 

'  I  was  told,'  she  faltered,  *  what  to  say  to  you  if  you  said  • 
that.' 

'  Who  told  you  ?  ' 

*  She  did— Alissy.' 

*  Then  say  it  right  out.' 

But  that  was  difficult  between  brother  and  sister.  At  first 
he  refused  to  understand,  and  then  he  refused  to  believe. 

*  It's  a  lie ! '  he  cried  hoarsely.     *  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ! ' 
'  And  do  you  suppose  I  would  make  it  up  ?     Upon  my  sacred 

honour,  John  William,  it  is  only  what  she  told   me  with  her 
own ^ 

*  I  know  that ;  it's  her  lie — I  never  meant  it  was  yours.  No,  no, 
it's  Missy's  lie  to  choke  me  ofi*.  But  it  sha'n't !  No,  by  Heaven, 
and  it  shouldn't  if  it  were  the  living  truth ! ' 
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There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  man  knew  that,  and  he 
relit  the  pipe,  which  he  had  scarcely  tasted,  without  lookin|f  at 
the  sister  whom  he  had  silenced.  Presently  he  said  in  a  perfectly 
passionless  voice,  coming  back  from  the  unspeakable  to  a  point 
which  it  was  possible  to  discuss : 

*  About  those  things  of  hers — all  her  clothes.  Did  you  say 
that  she  wanted  us  to  keep  them  ?    And  if  so,  why  ? ' 

'Because,'  said  Arabella  with  some  reluctance,  'they  were 
bought  with  money  which — as  she  said  herself — she  had  obtained 
from  father  on  false  pretences.' 

It  may  have  been  because  he  was  now  quite  calm  outwardly, 
but  at  this  the  man  winced  more  visibly  than  at  what  had  come 
out  before. 

*  From  father,'  he  repeated  at  length ;  *  he  couldn't  let  her 
have  much,  anyway ! ' 

*  He  let  her  have  twenty  pounds.' 

'  Never ;  the  bank  wouldn't  let  Aim  have  it/ 
'  The  bank  didn't ;  he  got  it  on  his  watch.' 

*  On  the  watch  that's — mending  ? ' 

The  truth  flashed  across  him  before  the  words  were  out 
Arabella  nodded  her  head,  and  her  brother  bowed  his  in  trouble. 

'  Yes,  that's  bad,'  said  he,  as  though  nothing  else  had  been. 
'  There's  no  denying  it,  that  is  bad.'  It  was  a  thing  he  could 
realise ;  that  was  why  he  took  it  thus  disproportionately  to 
heart. 

'  Surely  it  is  all  bad  together ! '  said  Arabella, 

John  William  spent  some  minutes  in  a  study  of  the  bare 
boards  by  his  bedside. 

*  Where  do  you  think  she  went  to  ? '  he  said  at  last,  looking  up. 

*  I  have  no  idea.' 

*  Have  you  told  me  all  that  she  said  ?  She  didn't — she  didn't 
send  any  other  messages  ?  '     It  was  wistfully  asked. 

*  No,  none ;  but  she  did  tell  me  how  she  hopes  and  prays 
that  you  will  never  give  her  another  thought.  She  declares  she 
has  never  given  a  single  thought  to  you.  It  is  true,  too,  I  am 
sure.' 

*  We  shall  see — we  shall  see.  So  you  have  no  idea  where  she 
went  ?     She  gave  you  no  hint  of  any  sort  or  kind  ? ' 

*  None  whatever.' 

*  She  has  gone  back  to  Melbourne,  think  you  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know  where  else  she  could  go  to.' 

*No  more  do  I,'  said  John  William,  risincr  from  the  bed  at 
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last.  He  opened  the  window  softly  and  looked  out  into  the 
night.  *  No  more  do  I  see  where  else  she  could  go  to/  he  whis- 
pered over  again.  Then  he  turned  round  to  Arabella.  She  was 
watching  him  closely.  Neither  of  them  spoke.  But  John  William 
picked  his  wideawake  from  off  the  bed  and  jammed  it  over 
his  brows.  Then  he  took  4  pair  of  spurs  from  the  drawers-head 
and  dropped  them  into  his  coat  pocket.  Then  he  faced  Arabella 
afresh. 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  ? ' 

'I  can  guess.  You  are  going  to  ride  into  Melbourne  and  look 
for  Missy.' 

'  I  am — and  now,  at  once.  I'm  going  out  by  that  window. 
Don't  shut  it,  because  I  shall  be  back  before  milking,  and  shall 
come  in  the  same  way  I  get  out.' 

'But  you'll  never  see  her,  John  William ;  you'll  never  see  her,' 
said  Arabella  in  misery.  '  It'll  be  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack ! ' 

'  You  may  always  find  the  needle — there  is  always  a  chance. 
For  me,  if  half  of  what  she  told  you  has  a  word  of  truth  in  it  I 
shall  have  a  better  chance  by  night  than  by  day.  It  can't  be 
much  after  eleven  now,  and  I  guess  I  shall  do  it  to-night  in  half 
an  hour.' 

'  But  if  you  don't  see  her  ?  ' 

*Then  I  shall  have  another  try  to-morrow  night — and  another 
the  next — and  another  the  night  after  that.  There  are  plenty  of 
horses  in  the  paddock ;  there  are  some  that  haven't  been  ridden 
this  long  time,  and  some  that  nobody  can  ride  but  me.  The 
mare  will  have  to  sweat  for  it  to-night,  but  not  after  to-night. 
Only  look  here.  I  shall  be  found  out  sooner  or  later,  then  there 
will  be  a  row,  and  you  know  who'll  make  it.  You'll  let  it  be 
later,  won't  you,  'Bella,  so  far  as  you're  concerned  ?  ' 

*  You  must  know  that  I  will ! ' 

*  Then  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  good  night.' 

They  had  seldom  kissed  since  they  were  little  children.  They 
were  both  of  them  over  thirty  now,  in  respect  of  mere  years.  But 
with  his  beard  tickling  the  woman's  cheek,  the  man  whispered, 
'  You  said  that  she  had  done  something  for  you,  too,  you  know ! ' 

And  the  woman  answered,  *  Something  more  than  I  can  ever 
tell  any  of  you.  You  little  know  what  I  might  have  come  to,  but 
for  Missy.  Yet  what  are  you  to  do  with  her,  poor  Jack,  if  you 
do  find  her?' 

And  the  man  said,  '  Make  her  good  again,  so  help  me  God ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE     TWO     MIRIAMS. 

A  Sunday  morning  early  in  the  following  February ;  in  feet,  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  month. 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  freshest  and  coolest  morning  of  any  kind 
that  the  hot  young  year  had  as  yet  brought  forth.  Nevertheless, 
neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Teesdale  had  gone  to  chapel,  as  was  their 
wont.  For  this  Sabbath  day  was  also  one  requiring  a  red  letter 
in  the  calendar  of  the  Teesdales,  insomuch  as  it  was  the  solitary 
entire  day  which  a  greatly  honoured  visitor  over  the  week-end 
had  consented,  after  much  ill-bred  importuning,  to  give  to  her 
father's  old  friends  at  the  farm. 

The  visitor'  was  gone  to  chapel  with  Arabella.  But  the  fiEUxner 
and  his  wife  had  stayed  at  home,  the  one  to  shoot  a  hare,  and  the 
other  to  cook  it  for  the  very  special  Sunday  dinner  which  the 
occasion  demanded. 

Naturally  David's  part  was  soon  performed,  because  the  old  man 
was  a  good  shot  still,  and  there  were  plenty  of  hares  about 
the  place.  It  was  less  natural  in  one  of  his  serene  disposition  to 
light  a  pipe  afterwards  and  sit  down  in  the  verandah  expressly 
and  deliberately  to  think  of  things  which  could  only  trouble  him. 
This,  however,  was  what  he  proceeded  to  do.  And  the  things 
troubled  him  more  and  more  the  longer  he  allowed  his  mind  to 
dwell  upon  them. 

One  thing  was  the  whole  miserable  episode  of  Missy,  of  whom 
the  old  man  could  not  possibly  help  thinking  in  that  verandah. 

Another  was  the  manner  and  bearing  of  the  proper  Miriam, 
which  was  of  the  kind  to  make  simple  homely  folk  feel  small  and 
awkward. 

A  third  thing  was  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  Miriams. 

'  She  is  not  like  her  mother,  and  she  certainly  is  not  like  her 
father — not  as  I  knew  him,'  muttered  David  with  reference  to 
the  real  one.  '  But  she's  exactly  like  her  portrait  in  yon  group. 
Put  her  in  the  sun,  and  you  see  it  in  a  minute.  She  frowns  just 
like  that  still.  She  has  much  the  same  expression  whenever 
she  isn't  speaking  to  you  or  you  aren't  speaking  to  her.  It  isn't 
a  kind  expression,  and  I  wish  I  never  saw  it.  I  wish  it  was  more 
Uke ' 
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He  ceased  thinking  so  smoothly,  for  as  a  stone  stars  a  pane  of 
glass,  that  had  shot  into  his  mind's  eye  which  made  cross-roads 
of  his  thoughts.  He  took  one  of  the  roads  and  sat  palling  at  his 
pipe.  Here  from  the  verandah  there  was  no  view  to  be  had  of 
the  river-timber  and  the  distant  ranges  so  beloved  of  the  old  man's 
gsize.  But  his  eyes  wandered  down  the  paddock  in  front  of  the 
farmhouse,  and  thence  to  the  township  roofs,  shifting  from  one 
to  another  of  such  as  shone  salient  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
finally  running  up  the  parched  and  yellow  hill  upon  the  farther 
side.  That  way  lay  Melbourne,  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the  south. 
And  on  this  hill-top,  between  withered  grass  and  dark  blue  sky, 
the  old  eyes  rested ;  and  the  old  lips  kept  clouding  with  tobacco- 
smoke  the  bit  of  striking  sky-line,  for  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
break  through  the  cloud  next  instant;  while  on  the  worn  face 
the  passing  flicker  of  a  smile  only  showed  the  shadow  of  pain  that 
was  there  all  the  time,  until  at  length  no  more  smoke  came  to 
soften  the  garish  brilliance  of  the  southern  sky.  Then  David 
lowered  his  eyes  and  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  And 
presently  he  sighed  a  few  syllables  aloud : 

*  Ay,  Missy !     Poor  thing !     Poor  girl ! ' 

For  on  the  top  of  that  hill,  between  grass  and  sky,  between 
puflF  and  puff  from  his  own  pipe,  a  mammoth  Missy  had  appeared 
in  a  vision  to  David  Teesdale.  Nor  was  it  one  Missy,  but  a  whole 
set  of  her  in  a  perfect  sequence  of  visions.  And  this  sort  of  thing 
was  happening  to  the  old  man  every  day. 

There  was  some  reason  for  it.  With  all  her  badness  the 
girl  had  certainly  shown  David  personally  a  number  of  small 
attentions  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  at  any  hands  but 
hers.  She  had  filled  his  pipe,  and  fetched  his  slippers,  and 
taken  his  arm  whenever  they  chanced  to  be  side  by  side  for  half 
a  dozen  steps.  His  own  daughter  never  dreamt  of  such  things, 
unless  asked  to  do  them,  which  was  rare.  But  Missy  had 
done  them  continually  and  of  her  own  accord.  She  had  taken 
it  into  her  own  head  to  read  to  the  old  man  every  day  ;  she  had 
listened  to  anything  and  all  things  he  had  to  say  to  her,  as 
Arabella  had  never  listened  in  her  life.  Not  that  the  daughter 
was  at  all  uncommon  in  this  respect ;  the  wife  was  just  the  same. 
The  real  Miriam,  too,  showed  plainly  enough  to  a  sensitive  eye 
that  poor  David's  conversation  interested  her  not  in  the  least.  So 
it  was  only  Missy  who  was  uncommon — in  caring  for  anything 
that  he  had  to  say.  And  this  led  Mr.  Teesdale  to  remember  the 
little  good  in  her,  and  doubtless  to  exaggerate  it,  without  thinking 
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of  the  enormous  evil ;  even  so  that  when  he  did  remember  every- 
thing, the  old  man,  for  one,  was  still  unable  to  think  of  the 
impostor  without  a  certain  lingering  tenderness. 

There  kept  continually  recurring  to  him  things  that  she  had 
said,  her  way  of  saying  them,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  coinplet« 
look  and  sound  of  her  in  complete  little  scenes  that  had  actually 
taken  place  during  her  stay  at  the  farm.  Two  such  had  been 
played  all  over  again  between  the  smoke  of  his  pipe,  the  rim 
of  yellow  grass,  and  the  background  of  blue  sky  which  had 
formed  the  theatre  of  his  thoughts.  One  of  the  two  was  the 
occasion  of  Missy's  first  blood-shedding  with  John  William's  gun. 
David  recalled  her  sudden  coming  round  the  comer  of  the  house 
— ^this  comer,  A  whirlwind  in  a  white  dress,  the  flush  of  haste 
upon  her  face,  the  light  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  the  trail  of  the 
wind  about  her  disorderly  red  hair.  So  had  she  come  to  him  and 
thrown  her  victim  at  his  feet  as  he  sat  where  he  was  sitting  now. 
And  in  a  trice  he  had  taken  the  triumph  out  of  her  by  telling 
her  what  it  was  that  she  had  shot,  and  why  she  ought  not  to  have 
shot  it  at  all.  He  could  still  see  the  look  in  her  face  as  she  gazed 
at  her  dead  handiwork  in  the  light  of  those  candid  remarks : 
first  it  was  merely  crestfallen,  then  it  was  ashamed,  as  her  ex- 
citement subsided  and  she  realised  that  she  had  done  a  cruel 
thing  at  best.  She  was  not  naturally  crael — a  thousand  trifles 
had  proved  her  to  be  the  very  reverse.  Her  heart  might  be 
black  by  reason  of  her  life,  but  by  nature  it  was  soft  and  kind. 
Kindness  was  something !     It  made  up  for  some  things,  too. 

Thus  David  would  console  himself,  fetching  his  consolation 
from  as  far  as  you  please.  But  even  he  could  extract  scant 
comfort  from  the  other  little  incident  which  had  come  into  his 
head.  This  was  when  Missy  drank  oflF  Old  Willie*s  whisky  without 
the  flicker  of  an  eyelid ;  there  has  hitherto  been  no  occasion  to 
mention  the  matter,  which  was  not  more  startling  than  many 
others  which  happened  about  the  same  time.  Suffice  it  now  to 
explain  that  Mr.  Teesdale  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  every 
evening,  and  setting  in  safety  on  the  kitchen  mantelpiece,  a 
pannikin  of  grog  for  Old  Willie,  who  started  townwards  with  the 
milk  at  two  o'clock  every  morning.  One  fine  evening  JVOssy 
happened  to  see  David  prepare  this  potion,  and  asked  what  it  was, 
getting  as  answer,  *  Old  Willie's  medicine ; '  whereupon  the  girl 
took  it  up,  smelt  it,  and  drank  it  off  before  the  horrified  old 
gentleman  had  time  to  interfere.  '  It's  whisky ! '  he  gasped. 
'Good  whisky,  too,'  replied  Missy,  smacking  her  lips.     'But  it 
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was  a  stiff  dose — I  make  it  stiff  so  as  to  keep  Old  Willie  from 
wanting  any  at  the  other  end.  You'd  better  be  off  to  bed,  Missy, 
before  it  makes  you  feel  queer.'  *  Queer ! '  cried  Missy.  *  One 
tot  like  that !  Do  you  suppose  I've  never  tasted  whisky  before  ? ' 
And  indeed  she  behaved  a  little  better  than  usual  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening. 

That  alone  should  have  aroused  his  suspicions — so  David  felt 
now.  But  at  the  time  he  had  told  nobody  a  word  about  the 
trick,  and  had  passed  it  over  in  his  own  mind  as  one  of  the  many 
*  habits  and  ways  which  were  not  the  habits  and  ways  of  young 
girls  in  our  day.'  Their  name  had  indeed  been  legion  as  applied 
to  the  perjured  pretender ;  that  sentence  in  Mr.  OUver's  letter, 
like  the  remark  about  ^  modem  mannerisms,'  was  fatally  appro- 
priate io'her.  Bemained  the  question,  how  could  those  premoni- 
tory touches  apply  to  a  young  lady  so  cultivated  and  so  superior 
as  the  real  Miriam  Oliver  ? 

It  was  a  question  which  Mr.  Teesdale  found  very  difficult  to 
answer ;  it  was  a  question  which  was  driven  to  the  back  of  his 
brain,  for  the  time  being,  by  the  return  of  the  superior  young 
lady  herself,  with  Arabella,  from  the  township  chapel. 

David  jumped  up  and  hurried  out  to  meet  them.  Miss  Oliver 
wore  a  look  which  he  could  not  read,  because  it  was  the  look  of 
boredom,  with  which  David  was  not  familiar.  He  thought  she 
was  tired,  and  offered  her  his  arm.  She  refused  it  with  poUteness 
and  a  perfunctory  smile. 

*  I'm  afraid  you've  had  a  very  hot  walk,'  said  the  old  man. 
*  Who  preached,  Arabella  ? ' 

*  Mr.  Appleton.     Miss  Oliver  didn't  think ' 

*  Ah !  I  thought  he  would ! '  cried  David  with  enthusiasm. 
We're  very  proud  of  Mr.  Appleton's  sermons.    It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  how  he  strikes  a  young  lady ' 

'  She  didn't  think  much  of  him,'  Arabella  went  on  to  state 
with  impersonal  candour. 

'  Nay,  come ! '  And  Mr.  Teesdale  looked  for  contradiction  to 
the  young  lady  herself;  but  though  the  latter  raised  her  eye- 
brows at  Arabella's  way  of  putting  it,  she  did  not  mince  matters  in 
the  least.     Perhaps  this  was  one  of  those  ways  or  habits. 

'  It  was  better  than  I  expected,'  she  said,  with  a  small  and 
languid  smile. 

*  But  didn't  you  like  our  minister.  Miss  Oliver  ?  We  all 
think  so  highly  of  him.' 

*  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  what  he  said 
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seemed  extremely  well  meant ;  but  one  has  heard  all  that  before, 
over  and  over  again,  and  rather  better  put.' 

'  Ah,  at  Home,  no  doubt.  Yes ;  I  suppose  you  would  now,  in 
London.  However,'  added  David,  throwing  up  his  chin  in  an 
attempt  to  look  less  snubbed  than  he  felt  as  they  came  into  the 
verandah,  *  as  long  as  you  don't  regret  having  gone !  That's  the 
main  thing — not  the  sermon.  The  prayers  and  the  worship  are 
of  much  more  account,  and  I  knew  you  'd  enjoy  them.  Take  this 
chair,  Miss  Oliver,  and  get  cooled  a  bit  before  you  go  inside.' 

Miss  Oliver  stopi)ed  short  of  saying  what  she  thought  of  the 
prayers,  which,  indeed,  had  been  mostly  extemporised  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Appleton.  But  Arabella,  had  she  not  gone  straight  into 
the  house,  would  have  had  something  to  say  on  this  point,  for 
Miss  Oliver  had  been  excessively  frank  with  her  on  the  way  home, 
and  she  was  nettled.  It  was  odd.  how  none  of  them  save  Mrs. 
Teesdale  (who  was  not  sensitive)  thought  of  calling  the  real 
Miriam  by  her  Christian  name.  That  young  lady  had  refused  the 
chair,  but  she  stood  for  a  moment  taking  oflF  her  gloves. 

'And  why  didn't  you  come  to  chapel,  Mr.  Teesdale?'  she 
asked,  for  something  to  say,  simply. 

'  Aha ! '  said  David  slyly.  *  That's  tellings.  I  make  a  rule  of 
going,  and  it's  a  rule  I  very  seldom  break ;  but  I'm  afraid  I  broke  it 
this  morning — ay,  and  the  Sabbath  itself — I've  broken  that  and  all!' 

Miss  Miriam  was  a  little  too  visibly  unamused,  because,  with 
all  her  culture,  she  had  omitted  to  cultivate  the  kind  art  of 
appreciation.  She  had  never  studied  the  gentle  trick  of  keeping 
one's  companions  on  good  terms  with  themselves,  and  it  did  not 
come  natural  to  her.  So  David  was  made  to  feel  that  he  had 
said  something  foolish,  and  this  led  him  into  an  unnecessary 
explanation. 

*  You  see,  in  this  country,  in  the  hot  weather,  meat  goes  bad 
before  you  know  where  you  are.' 

This  put  up  the  backs  of  Miss  Oliver's  eyebrows  to  begin  with. 

*  You  can't  keep  a  thing  a  day ;  so,  if  I  must  tell  you,  Tve 
been  shooting  a  hare  for  our  dinners.  ]\Irs.  T.  is  busy  cooking  it 
now.     You  see,  if  we'd  hung  it  up  even  for  a  couple  of  hours ' 

*  Please  don't  go  into  particulars,'  cried  Miss  Oliver,  with  a 
terrible  face  and  much  asperity  of  tone.  '  There  was  no  need  for 
you  to  tell  me  at  all.     You  dine  late,  then,  on  Sundays  ? ' 

*  No,  early,  just  as  usual ;  it  will  be  ready  by  the  time  you've 
got  your  things  off.' 
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*  What — the  hare  that  you've  only  shot  since  we  went  out  ? ' 

*  Why,  to  be  sure.' 

Miss  Oliver  went  in  to  take  oflF  her  things  without  another 
word.  And  David  gathered  from  his  guilty  conscience  that  he 
had  said  what  he  had  no  call  to  say,  what  it  was  bad  taste  to  say, 
what  nobody  but  a  very  ill-bred  old  man  would  have  dreamt  of 
saying ;  but  presently  he  knew  it  to  his  cost. 

For  nothing  would  induce  the  visitor  to  touch  that  hare, 
though  Mrs.  Teesdale  had  cooked  it  with  her  own  hands.  She 
had  to  say  so  herself,  but  Miss  Miriam  steadily  shook  her  head  ; 
nor  did  there  appear  to  be  much  use  in  pressing  her.  Mrs.  Tees- 
dale  only  made  matters  worse  by  so  doing.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  ISIrs.  Teesdale.  She  was  by  no  means  so 
strong  a  woman  as  her  manifold  and  varied  exertions  would  have 
led  one  to  suppose.  A  hot  two  hours  in  the  kitchen  had  left 
their  mark  upon  her,  and  being  tired  at  all  events,  if  not  in 
secret  bodily  pain,  she  very  quickly  became  angry  also.  There 
was,  in  fact,  every  prospect  of  a  scene,  when  David  interposed  and 
took  the  entire  blame  for  having  divulged  to  Miss  Oliver  the  all 
too  modem  history  of  the  hare.  Then  Mrs.  Teesdale  was  angry, 
but  only  with  her  husband.  With  Miriam  she  proceeded  to 
sympathise  from  that  instant ;  indeed,  she  had  set  herself  to 
make  much  of  this  Miriam  from  the  first ;  and  the  matter  ended 
by  the  young  lady  at  last  overcoming  her  scruples  and  con- 
descending to  one  minute  slice  from  the  middle  of  the  back. 
But  she  had  worn  throughout  these  regrettable  proceedings  a 
smile,  hardly  noticeable  in  itself,  but  of  peculiarly  exasperating 
qualities,  if  one  did  happen  to  remark  it.  And  it  had  not  escaped 
John  William,  who  sat  at  the  table  without  speaking  a  word, 
feeling,  in  any  case,  disinclined  to  open  his  mouth  before  so 
superior  a  being  as  this  young  lady  from  England. 

In  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  however,  the  younger  Tees- 
dale found  the  elder  in  the  parlour,  alone  too,  but  walking 
up  and  down,  as  if  ill  at  ease;  and  John  WiUiam  then  had 
his  say. 

'  Where's  everybody  ? '  he  asked,  putting  his  head  into  the 
room  first  of  all.  Then  he  entered  bodily  and  shut  the  door 
behind  him.  *  Where's  our  precious  guest?'  he  cried,  in  no 
promising  tone. 

*  She's  gone  to  lie  down,  and  so  has ' 

*  That's  all  right !     I  sha'n't  be  sorry  myself  if  she  goes  on 
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lying  down  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  don't  know  what  yon  think 
of  her,  father,  but  I  do  know  what  I  think ! ' 

Mr.  Teesdale  continued  to  pace  the  floor  with  bent  body  and 
badly  troubled  feice,  but  he  said  nothing. 

'  She's  what  I  told  you  she  would  be,'  proceeded  the  son,  *  in 
the  very  beginning.  I  told  you  she'd  be  stuck  up — ^and  good 
Lord,  isn't  she  ?  I  said  we  didn't  want  that  kind  here,  and  no 
more  we  do.  No,  I'm  dashed  if  we  do !  Don't  you  remember  ?  It 
was  the  time  you  read  us  the  old  man's  letter.  I  liked  the  letter 
and  I  might  like  the  old  man,  but  I'm  dashed  if  I  like  hif 
daughter !     She  doesn't  take  after  her  feither,  I'll  be  bound.' 

'  Not  unless  he  is  very  much  changed,'  admitted  David  sadly. 
'  Still,  I  think  you  are  rather  hard  upon  her,  John  William.' 

*  Hard  upon  her !  Haven't  I  been  watching  her  ?  Haven't  1 
ears  and  eyes  in  my  head,  like  everybody  else?  It's  only  one 
meal  I've  sat  down  to  beside  her,  so  far,  but  one  '11  do  for  me! 
With  her  nasty  supercilious  smile,  and  her  no-thank-you  this  and 
no-thank-you  that !  I  never  did  know  anybody  take  such  a  deUght 
in  refusing  things.     Look  at  her  about  that  hare ! ' 

'Yes;  and  your  mother  had  spent  all  morning  at  it.  I'm 
very  much  afraid  she's  knocked  herself  up  over  it,  for  she's  lying 
down,  too.  Your  mother  is  not  so  strong  as  she  was,  Job 
William.  I'm  very  much  afraid  that  matter  of  Missy  has  been 
preying  on  her  nerves.' 

'I'd  rather  have  Missy  than  this  here  Miriam,'  said  John 
William,  after  a  pause,  and  all  at  once  his  voice  was  full  of  weariness. 

The  same  thought  was  in  Mr.  Teesdale's  mind,  but  he  did  not 
give  expression  to  it.  Presently  he  said,  still  pacing  the  room 
with  his  long-legged,  weak-kneed  stride : 

'I  wonder  what  Mr.  Oliver  meant  when  he  hinted  that  I 
should  find  Miriam  so  diflferent  firom  the  girls  of  our  day  ?  Where 
are  the  tricks  and  habits  that  he  alluded  to  ?  Poor  Missy  had 
plenty,  but  I  can't  see  any  in  Miriam.' 

*  Can't  you  ?  Then  /  can.  Ways  of  another  kind  altogether. 
Did  the  girls  in  your  day  turn  up  their  noses  at  things  before 
people's  faces  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Did  they  sneer  when  they  talked  to  their  elders  and  betters?' 

*  No ;  but  we  are  only  Miriam's  elders,  mind — not  her  betters.' 
'Could  they  smile  without  looking   supercilious,  and  could 

they  open  their  mouths  without  showing  their  superiority  ?  * 
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*  Of  course  they  could.' 

'  There  you  are  then !  One  more  question — about  Mr,  Oliver 
this  time.  When  you  left  the  old  country  he  hadn't  the  position 
he  has  now,  had  he  ? ' 

*  No,  no ;  very  far  from  it.  He  was  just  beginning  business, 
and  in  a  small  way,  too.     Now  he  is  a  very  wealthy  man.' 

*  Then  he  hadn't  got  as  good  an  education  as  he's  been  able  to 
give  his  children,  I  reckon?' 

*  No,  you're  right.  We  went  to  school  together,  he  and  I,'  said 
Mr,  Teesdale  simply. 

*Then  don't  you  see?'  cried  his  son,  jumping  up  from  the 
sofa  where  he  had  been  sitting,  while  the  old  man  still  walked  up 
and  down  the  room.  *  Don't  you  see,  father?  Mr.  Oliver  was 
warning  you  against  what  he  himself  had  suffered  from.  You  bet 
that  Miss  Miriam  picks  him  up,  and  snubs  him  and  sneers  at 
him,  just  as  she  does  with  us ! ' 

Which  was  the  cleverest  deduction  that  this  unsophisticated 
young  farmer  had  ever  arrived  at  in  his  life;  but  puzzling 
constantly  over  another  matter  had  lent  a  new  activity  to  his 
brain,  and  much  worry  had  sharpened  his  wits. 

Old  Teesdale  accepted  his  son's  theory  readily  enough,  but  yet 
sorrowfully,  and  the  more  so  because  the  more  he  saw  of  his 
old  friend's  child,  the  less  he  liked  her. 

Indeed,  she  was  not  at  all  an  agreeable  young  person.  It 
appeared  that  she  had  been  merely  reading  in  her  own  room,  so 
when  Arabella  owned  to  having  been  asleep  in  hers,  she  looked 
duly  and  consciously  superior.  There  was  something  comic  about 
that  look  of  conscious  superiority  which  broke  out  upon  this 
young  lady's  face  upon  the  least  provocation,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  impression  of  it  in  words — it  was  so  slight,  and  yet  so 
plain.  To  be  sure,  she  was  the  social  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
superior  of  the  simple  folk  at  the  farm,  but  that  in  itself  was  not 
so  very  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  at  any  rate  one  would  not  have 
expected  a  tolerably  well-educated  girl  to  exhale  superiority  with 
every  breath.  But  this  was  the  special  weakness  of  IVJiss  Miriam 
Oliver.  Even  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Teesdales  read  the 
Fwmily  Cherub  was  an  opportunity  which  she  could  not  resist. 
She  took  up  a  number  and  satirised  the  Family  Cherub  most 
unmercifully.  Then  she  was  queer  about  the  poor  old  piano  in 
the  best  parlour.  She  played  a  few  bars  upon  it — she  could  play 
very  well — and  then  jumped  up  shuddering.     Certainly  the  piano 
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was  terribly  out  of  tune;  but  not  more  bo  than  this  young 
Englishwoman's  manners.  In  conversation  with  the  Teesdales 
there  was  only  one  subject  that  really  interested  her.  It  was 
a  subject  which  had  been  fully  dealt  with  at  supper  on  the 
Saturday  night,  when  Mrs.  Teesdale  had  waxed  very  warm 
thereon.  Old  Teesdale  and  Arabella  had  listened  in  silence 
because  to  them  it  was  not  quite  such  a  genial  topic.  John 
William  had  not  been  there;  the  misfortune  was  that  he  did 
sit  down  to  the  Sunday  supper,  when  Miss  Oliver  brought  up 
this  subject  again. 

'  Did  my  under-study  like  cocoa,  then  ? '  she  inquired,  having 
herself  refused  to  take  any,  much  to  Mrs.  T.'s  discomfiture* 

^  You  mean  that  impudent  baggage  ? '  said  the  latter.  ^  Ay, 
she  was  the  opposite  extreme  to  you,  Miriam.  She  took  all  she 
could  get,  you  may  be  sure!  She  made  the  best  use  of  her 
time ! ' 

'  Do  tell  me  some  more  about  her,'  said  Miss  Oliver.  *  It  is 
most  interesting.' 

*  Nay,  I  would  rather  not  speak  of  her,'  replied  Mrs.  Teesdale, 
who  was  only  too  delighted  to  do  so  when  sure  of  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing.  '  It  was  the  most  impudent  piece  of  wicked- 
ness that  ever  I  heard  tell  of  in  my  Ufe.' 

'  The  queer  thing  to  me,'  remarked  Miss  Oliver,  '  is  that  you 
ever  should  have  believed  her.  Fancy  taking  such  a  creature 
for  me !  It  was  scarcely  a  compliment,  Mrs.  Teesdale.  A  more 
utterly  vulgar  person  one  could  hardly  wish  to  see.' 

'  My  dear,'  began  Mr.  Teesdale  nervously,  '  she  behaved  very 
badly,  we  know ;  yet  she  had  her  good  points ' 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  David  ! '  cried  his  wife,  whom  nothing  in- 
censed more  than  a  good  word  for  Missy.  *  She  curry-favoured 
,  with  you,  so  you  try  to  whitewash  her.  I  wonder  what  Miriam 
will  think  of  you  ?  However,  Miriam,  I  can  tell  you  that  /  never 
believed  in  her — never  once !  A  brazen,  shameless,  lying,  thiev- 
ing hussy,  that's  what  she ' 

A  heavy  fist  had  banged  the  table  at  the  lower  end,  so  that 
every  cup  danced  in  its  saucer,  and  aU  eyes  were  turned  upon 
John  William,  who  sat  in  his  place — trembling  a  little— very 
pale — but  with  eyes  that  glared  alarmingly,  first  at  his  mother, 
then  at  the  guest. 

'  What  did  she  steal  ? '  he  thundered  out.  *  You  may  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  mother,  trying  to  make  the  girl  out  worse 
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than  she  was.  And  you,  Miss  Oliver — I  wonder  you  couldn't 
find  something  better  to  talk  about — something  in  better  taste ! ' 

Miss  Oliver  put  up  her  pale  eyebrows. 

'  This  ia  interesting ! '  •  she  exclaimed.  ^  To  think  that  one 
should  come  here  to  learn  what  is,  and  what  is  not  good  taste ! 
Perhaps  you  preferred  my — my  predecessor  to  me,  Mr.  Tees- 
dale?' 

'  I  did  so ! '  said  John  William  stoutly. 

*  Ah,  I  thought  as  much.  She  was,  of'courae,  rather  more  in 
your  line.' 

^  By  the  Lord,'  answered  the  young  man,  forgetting  himself 
entirely,  '  if  you  were  more  in  hers  it  would  be  the  better  for 
them  that  have  to  do  with  you.  She  could  have  taught  you 
common  civility,  at  any  rate,  and  common  kindness,  and  two  or 
three  other  common  things  that  you  seem  never  to  have  been 
taught  in  your  life ! ' 

There  was  a  moment's  complete  silence.  Then  Miss  Oliver 
got  steadily  to  her  feet. 

*  After  that,'  she  said  to  David,  *  I  think  my  room  is  the  best 
place  for  me — and  the  safest  too.' 

She  proceeded  to  t^he  door  without  let  or  hindrance.  All  save 
herself  were  too  much  startled  to  speak  or  to  act.  Mr.  Teesdale 
was  gazing  through  the  .gun-room  window  with  a  weary  face ;  his 
wife  held  her  side  as  if  it  were  a  physical  trouble  with  her ;  while 
Arabella  looked  in  terror  at  John  William,  who  was  staring  un- 
flinchingly at  the  first  woman  he  had  lived  to  insult.  The  latter 
had  reached  the  threshold,  where,  however,  she  turned  to  leave 
them  something  to  keep. 

*  It  serves  me  right,'  she  said.  '  I  might  have  known  what  to 
expect  if  I  came  here.' 


{To  be  continued.) 
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SHADE  of  the  Shepherd,  ia Blackwood's  eiso  among  the  Whigs? 
One  would  deem  so,  to  judge  by  an  article,  in  the  August 
number,  on  The  Pretender  at  Bar^e-DuCj  by  Mr.  Henry  Wolff 
It  is  however  a  very  curious  and  interesting  essay.  The  Che- 
valier de  St.  George  is  accused  by  Mr.  Wolffs  authority,  M 
Koniarski,  of  borrowing  money  which  he  did  not  pay,  comme 
un  eacroc  vulgaire.  *  You  forget  that  this  prince  is  in  mis- 
fortune, and  that  he  was  a  king,'  said  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
his  host.  King  James,  whatever  his  iailures,  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place  about  money  matters,  and  if  he  did  not  pay 
money  lent  to  him  when  he  had  good  hopes  to  come  to  his  own, 
it  must  have  been  a  sore  grief  to  him.  I  quote  an  action  of 
his  which  seems  to  be  unpredecented.  In  1715,  as  he  re- 
treated north,  he  was  obliged,  for  military  reasons,  to  bum  some 
villages  in  Scotland.  Having  failed,  and  being  on  the  point  of 
leaving  Scotland,  he  wrote  thus,  from  Montrose,  to  the  general 
on  the  other  side,  the  famous  Duke  of  Argyll,  Jeanie  Deans's 
Duke: 

^  Among  the  manifold  mortifications  I  have  had  in  this  unfor- 
tunate expedition,  that  of  being  forced  to  bum  several  villages, 
&c.,  as  the  only  expedient  left  me  for  the  public  security,  is  not 
the  smallest.  .  .  .  However,  as  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  this 
country  without  making  some  provision  to  repair  that  loss,  I  have 

therefore  consigned  to  the  magistrates  of  the  sum  of  — -, 

desiring  and  requiring  of  you,  if  not  as  an  obedient  subject,  at 
least  as  a  lover  of  your  country,  to  take  care  that  it  be  employed 
to  the  designed  use,  that  I  may  have  the  satisfaction  at  least  of 
having  been  the  ruin  of  none,  at  the  time  I  came  to  free  all. . .  • 
As  for  your  own  particular,  you  might,  if  you  had  pleased,  joined 
interest  and  greatness  in  your  own  person,  but,  though  you  have 
refused  to  do  that,  I  must  eamestly  request  of  you  to  do  at  least 
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all  in  your  power  to  save  your  country  from  utter  ruin,  and  to 
be  just,  at  least,  to  them,  since  you  are  it  not  to  me.' 

This  is  in  the  hand  of  a  secretary.    James  adds,  himself: 

'  I  thought  to  write  this  in  my  own  hand,  but  had  not  time. 

<  James  B/ 

The  king,  in  fact,  in  quitting  Scotland,  *  delivered  to  General 
Gordon  all  the  money  in  his  possession  (excepting  a  small  sum 
which  he  reserved  for  paying  the  expenses  of  himself  and  suite), 
with  instructions,  after  paying  the  army,  to  apply  the  residue  in 
indemnifying  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  burned  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  them.'  At  the  same  time  he  put  into  Creneral 
Gordon's  hands  the  letter  for  Argyll  already  quoted.  The  letter 
is  at  Fingask ;  it  never  reached  the  duke.  James  added  a  note 
for  the  general,'  asking  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks  with  the  name  of 
the  town  where  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  leave  the  money, 
and  the  amount  of  the  balance.  See  Browne's  History  of  the 
Highland  Clam,  n.  pp.  340-342. 

*     * 

• 

Mr.  Wolff  may  now  see  how  it  chanced  that  his  escroc  was 
hardly  in  a  position  to  pay  debts  contracted  on  the  eve  of  an 
expedition  from  which,  with  the  sanguine  confidence  of  exiles, 
James  expected  other  results.  The  Hanoverian  Government  had 
sent  *  ill-favoured  ones,'  as  Mr.  Wolff  quotes  Bunyan,  to  cut  his 
throat  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  James  was  warned  against  these 
emissaries,  not  as  spies,  but  as  cut-throats.  He  escaped  in  dis- 
guise. His  son,  later,  refused  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  unless  the 
lives  of  the  reigning  femily  in  England  were  guaranteed.  All 
the  wickedness,  clearly,  was  not  on  one  side.  Mr.  Wolff  talks  a 
great  deal  about  James  *  betraying '  a  girl  at  Bar-le-Duc.  *  Be- 
traying' is  a  little  absurd.  How  do  we  know  that  the  young 
woman  was  '  guileless '  ?  About  as  guileless  as  Mistress  Beatrix 
Esmond,  probably.  She  could  not  have  expected  marriage,  how- 
ever guileless  she  may  have  been,  and  a  very  considerable  latitude 
in  morals  was  not  confined  to  the  Stuarts.  Indeed,  George  IV, — 
but,  as  a  great  writer  says,  *  that  is  another  story.* 

Did  the  ancient  Greeks  worship  donkeys?  The  question 
sounds  like  a  conundrum,  but  Mr.  Cook  answers  it  with  extreme 
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seriouflness  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society.  The  ancient 
Greeks  who  lived  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  retained  traces 
of  donkey-worship.  First  there  is  a  fragmentary  fresco  from 
Mycenae,  representing  three  ass-headed  figures,  or,  at  least,  the 
upper  parts  of  their  bodies.  They  have  human  arms,  and  support 
on  their  shoulders  a  rope  or  a  stick.  Of  course,  this  picture  may 
not  be  a  caricature,  it  Tnay  represent  persons  performing  some 
religious  ceremony  with  donkey  masks  on.  In  many  rites  of 
many  peoples  the  celebrant  wears  the  head  and  skin  of  a  beast. 
If  the  entire  fresco  survived  we  might  know  whether  the  whole 
figures  are  human,  but  that  is  just  where  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  game  comes  in.  If  antiquity  existed  in  full,  and  not  in 
smithereens,  there  would  be  no  fun  in  antiquarianism. 


There  are  very  ancient  gems  in  which  a  beast-headed  man 
carries  two  lions,  dead,  from  each  end  of  a  pole.  Mr.  Cook 
thinks  he  is  a  donkey-headed  man.  I  doubt  it.  He  thinks  the 
performance  religious.  I  feel  no  certainty  about  that.  There  is 
the  lovely  uncertainty  of  the  premisses.  Thence  we  turn  to 
King  Midas,  to  whom  Apollo  gave  ass's  ears  as  a  punishment  for 
a  difference  in  musical  taste.  Another  story  tells  how  Midas  had 
satyr's  ears,  peaked,  how  somebody  laughed  at  him,  how  Aiidas 
mixed  wine  in  a  well,  got  the  scoffer  to  drink  from  the  well,  and 
so  made  him  drunk.  And  what  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with 
ass-worship?  Upon  my  word,  I  cannot  see.  The  ass  is  a  dis- 
cordant brute,  so  Apollo,  not  satisfied  with  Midas  as  a  musical 
critic,  gave  him  ass's  ears.  Were  I  a  god,  I  would  reward  my 
reviewers  so.  Ass-worship  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Asses  were  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  but  that  is  a  different  affair. 
Midas  is  by  Mr.  Cook  called  *  the  ass  king.'  Why  ?  It  is  only 
one  form  of  the  fable  that  even  gives  him  ass's  ears.  He  catches 
his  enemy  by  mixing  wine  in  a  well.  This  is  *  symbolisna,'  for 
the  ass  is  associated  with  the  wine-god.  But,  in  this  fable, 
]\iidas  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  donkey.  He  puts  wine  in  a  well 
so  as  to  make  his  totally  abstaining  enemy  drink  it  unawares. 
The  meaning  is  as  clear  as  crystal ;  there  is  no  symbolism  in  the 
business.  Again,  this  story  is  said  to  be  *chthonic,'  that  is, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  dead,  for 

The  dead  are  underground, 
A  well  is  imderground, 
Midas  put  wine  in  a  well. 
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Therefore,  Midas  and  asses  are  chthonie.  Now,  I  don't  say  that 
donkeys  were  ifiot  worshipped;  I  don't  say  that  they  were  not 
*  chthonie ' — I  really  have  no  opinion — but  I  do  say  that  these 
methods  of  argument,  these  conjectures,  these  conclusions  from 
such  vague  premisses,  are  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  old  '  solar- 
myth  ' — the  old  exploded  philological  explanations  of  mythology. 
No  accumulation  of  evidence  equivalent  to  this  about  Midas  is  worth 
sixpence,  in  my  humble  opinion.  The  learning,  indeed,  is  mar- 
vellous. One  never  read  so  much  donkey-lore ;  but  the  reasoning 
is  not  on  a  level  with  the  materials,  from  which  I  pick  up  two  or 
three  fragments. 

The  only  common  feature  in  all  the  instances,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  presence  of  a  donkey  in  various  ancient  legends  and 
works  of  art.  Nothing  shows,  in  the  general  run  of  cases,  a  con- 
nection with  religion.  We  do  not  know  whether  Midas  originally 
had  ass's  ears,  or  satyr's  ears,  or  ordinary  ears.  The  ass,  so  un- 
musical a  brute,  may  well  lend  his  ears  as  a  punishment  to  an 
unmusical  king.  A  servant,  or  some  one  else,  discovering  the 
secret  of  the  ears,  and  unable  to  keep  his  secret,  digs  a  hole  in 
the  earth,  and  whispers  the  secret  into  the  hole.  A  hole  in  the 
earth  is  not  necessarily  '  chthonie'  The  fable  is  clearly  a  moral 
fable.  '  Walls  have  ears  ; '  do  not  tell  a  king's  secret  even  if  you 
bury  it  underground.  That,  and  no  reference  to  chthonie  wor- 
ship, is  the  manifest  moral  intention.  Again,  there  is  a  donkey 
in  hell — ^yes,  but  again  as  part  of  a  moral  parable.  In  hell  a 
man  called  Oknoa  (Delay)  spins  a  rope,  which  a  donkey  eats  as 
fast  as  he  spins  it.  Perhaps  it  was  a  halter  of  hay.  A  donkey  is 
chosen,  because  he  adds  a  point  of  ridicule  to  the  punishment. 
It  is  the  same  sort  of  torment  as  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  or  filling 
a  perforated  pot  with  water.  The  story  does  not  make  the  donkey 
a  chthonie  animal.  We  have  merely  a  moral  parable,  like  the 
economic  parable  of  Midas  converting  all  he  touches,  including 
his  food,  into  gold.  There  may  have  been  a  donkey  totem-tribe 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ass  may,  like  other 
animals,  have  survived  feebly  as  a  figure  in  sacrifice.  But  the 
evidence  is  infinitely  precarious,  and  to  adduce  precarious  evidence 
is  to  weaken  our  conclusion.  Meanwhile  we  have  the  graffiiOy  the 
caricature  scratched  on  a  street  wall  in  ancient  Eome,  of  a  man 
adoring  a  crucified  ass — a  jibe,  apparently,  at  some  early  Christian, 
for  there  was  a  pagan  legend  about  Jewish  ass-worship.    That 
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wine-gods  rode  on  asses  is  probably  only  part  of  the  joyons 
grotesque  side  of  their  character.  But  the  tendency  to  use 
arguments  in  mythology,  which  would  not  be  accepted  as  argu- 
ments in  any  other  field  of  discussion,  seems  to  beset  mythologists 
of  every  denomination. 


Ijord  Duflferin's  Poems  and  Verses  by  Helen,  Lady  Dufferin,^ 
is  really  a  delightful  book.      It  is  not  only  the  charm   of  the 
poems,  but   Lord  Duflferin's  remarks   on   family  history,   which 
interest   the  reader.     The  brief  introduction   is   romance    and 
history,  as  it  were,  in  shorthand.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 
I)iety  of  a  descendant  kept  out  Johnson's  remarks  on  Thomas 
Sheridan,   or  whether    they   were    reckoned    too    familiar    for 
quotation :    *  Why,    sir.  Sherry  is   dull,  naturally  dull ;    but    it 
must   have   taken   a   great   deal  of  pains   to   make   him    what 
wo  now  see  him.     Such  an  excess  of  stupidity,  sir,  is    not  in 
nature.'     This  must  have  been  the  doctor's  fun ;  there  cannot 
have  been  a  dull  Sheridan.     Sir  Thomas,  one  of  the  Seven  Men  of 
^loidart,  was,  we  learn,  a  cousin  of  Prince  Charles,  who  was  so 
careful  in  seeing  that  his  bed  was  aired,  on  some  uncomfortable 
island.     Another   Sheridan  was   busy  in  the  intrigues  of    1753. 
The  Blackwoods,  Lord  DuflFerin's  ancestors   on   the  other   side, 
were   staunch   to   Queen   Mary.      One   of  them   was   indiscreet 
enough  to  congratulate  Charles  IX.,  in  a  Latin  poem,  on  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     The   unhappy   king   hated    the 
subject,  but  the  Scottish  Guard  took  a  hand  in  the  killing.     '  A 
soldier  only  has  his  orders,'  said  Captain  HedzoflF,  but  this  exploit 
is  not  among  the  glories  of  Quentin  Durward's  corps.     It  were 
unfair  to  pick  the  plums  out  of  Lord  DuflFerin's  introduction,  and 
to  select  a  story  of  the  cherub  which  watches  over  book-collectors, 
l^rtunately  the  author  means  to  edit  a  collection  of  the    late 
Lafly  Dafferin's  Letters,  which  must  rival  those  of  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart.     The  essay  on  Keys  is  a  promise  of  excellence.      But 
man,  at  least,  can  do  without  keys ;  a  door  key  is,  in  itself,  more 
than  a  sufficient  burden,  and  a  despatch-box  key  can  be  worn  on 
the  watch-chain.      Madness  lies  in  the  way  of  more  keys,  but 
woman  *  absolutely  bristles  with  them,'  is  always  losing  them, 
and  has  no  resource  but  an  appeal  to  St.  Anthony.     The  good 
saint  does  not  listen  to  Protestants,  and,  while  there  are  books 

*  Murray 
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and  MSS.  to  be  lost,  life  is  even  too  complicated,  without  the 
additional  burden  of  keys. 


* 


An  odd  character  M.  de  Goncourt  must  be.  He  publishes  his 
journal ;  it  is  like  an  old  number  of  a  society  paper.  He  tells 
tales  of  his  friends  and  associates,  such  tales  as  it  was  not,  of  old, 
thought  right  to  tell,  still  less  to  print.  He  is  chiefly  full  of 
remarks  (laudatory)  on  his  own  works,  and  when  we  read  of  a 
play  of  his  in  rehearsal,  we  unsympathetically  hope  that  it  will  be 
a  failure.  It  often  is ;  and  then  the  gentle  reader  rejoices.  Still, 
one  reads  on,  and  the  remarks  on  M.  Daudet  are  always  interest- 
ing, except  when  we  learn  more  about  his  health  than  a  discreet 
person  would  reveal.  The  parable  of  the  Mourning  Lady  in  an 
omnibus  is  very  good.  She  told  how  she  lost  her  first  child ;  all 
the  omnibus  wept.  The  very  conductor  concealed  his  features  in 
his  handkerchief.  The  death  of  the  second  child  renewed  the 
emotion.  Over  the  demise  of  the  third  the  omnibus  regained  its 
calm.  The  fourth  child  was  devoured  by  a  crocodile,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  the  whole  omnibus  laughed ;  yet  that 
child  suflfered  most.  Why  did  they  laugh  ?  It  is  a  parable  for 
authors.  M.  de  Goncourt  hates  to  think  that  some  day  the  earth 
will  be  cold,  and  the  Last  Man,  even,  will  not  carry  his  bat. 
M.  de  Goncourt  shrinks  from  the  thought,  because  then  his  lite- 
rary fame  will  expire.  What,  not  till  then  ?  Perhaps  this  also 
is  a  joke  of  his.     He  does  not  make  many  on  purpose. 


The  following  is  a  true  fishing  story.  I  was  angling  in  the 
Test,  where  trout  are  educated.  I  caught  one.  There  is  no  cor- 
roborative evidence,  for  I  was  alone.  Not  being  bothered  with  a 
basket,  I  put  him  back  again,  taking  the  hook  tenderly  out  of  his 
mouth.  I  then  took  up  my  rod,  but  the  line  somehow  had  got 
hitched,  as  I  thought,  in  a  weed  up-stream.  I  jerked  at  it,  could 
not  get  it  clear,  and  found  that,  when  I  dropped  it  in  the  water 
at  my  feet,  it  had  caught  another  trout,  a  bigger  one,  and  he  had 
gone  up-stream.  So  innocent  are  trout,  now  and  then,  even  in 
the  Test. 


* 


*  I  respect  Millar,  sir,  he  raised  the  price  of  literature,*  says 
Dr.  Johnson,     And  who    lowered  it,  and   made  the  Libraries 
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clamour  for  cheap  three-volume  novels?  I  presume  that  the 
amateurs  did  this.  The  whole  three-volume  business  is  a  mystery. 
The  Librarian  does  not  send  you  what  you  want,  he  sends  a  box 
full  of  imbecilities  in  three  volumes.  These  are  written  by 
amateurs  who  probably  pay  for  their  whistle.  They  choke  out 
good  books,  but  why  does  the  Librarian  buy  them  ?  This  is  one 
mystery.  Surely  Libraries  should  keep  a  taster,  to  reject  all  the 
trash.  We  all  prefer  novels  in  one  volume,  the  French  plan,  but 
will  it  pay  to  publish  them  ?  The  public  does  hate  to  buy  a 
book ;  it  will  continue  to  get  one-volume  novels  from  libraries, 
and  the  ^amateur,  for  all  that  T  can  see,  will  still  supply  the  bulk 
of  them,  and  lose  his  money  over  it.  Kich  people,  who  pay  half 
a  guinea  for  a  seat  in  a  theatre,  grudge  even  a  shilUng  for  a  book. 
They  like  the  weekly  litter  of  the  library  to  be  removed  weekly. 
The  public  does  not  read  books  :  that  is  the  plain  truth.  The 
public  reads  newspapers,  and,  in  very  earnest  moods,  magazines. 
Yet  the  gigantic  waste  out-put  of  novels  goes  on,  and  will  go  on, 
while  authors  are  allowed  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  being  in 
print.  There  never  was  an  age  that  read  less,  or  that  cackled 
more  about  what  it  does  not  read. 


Something  was  said  here  lately  about  the  Melbourne  Public 
Library,  and  about  the  extraordinary  taboos  placed  on  certain  books. 
My  information,  if  I  remember  correctly,  was  taken  from  the 
Publishers*  Circular.  Five  copies  of  a  Melbourne  newspaper  have 
been  sent  to  me  since,  with  private  letters.  From  the  article  in 
the  journal,  it  seems  that  my  information  was  wrong,  or  was  by 
me  misunderstood.  Melbourne  has  had  a  public  library  since  1852, 
and  it  is  much  used  by  the  citizens.  There  are  423,669  visitors 
annually :  suppose  every  citizen  goes  once,  then  the  whole 
population  goes.  It  was  the  'lending  branch'  of  the  library 
that  my  information  applied  to,  if  it  applied  at  all.  As  the 
lending  branch  is  only  some  two  years  old  it  is  not  exhaustive  of 
English  literature.  At  all  events,  I  make  my  apology  to  Melbourne. 
*  I  bum  my  faggot,'  and  regret  having  been  misled,  or  having  mis^ 
conceived  the  statements  before  me.  As  I  have  those  no  longer, 
I  know  not  if  the  error  was  in  myself,  or  in  my  *  sources.' 

A.  Lang. 
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Human  life  is  nought  but  error.-- Schilleb. 

By  L*  B.  Walfohd. 
CHAPTER  XLVI. 

A  TEKRIBLE  MEETING- PLACE. 

IT  was  midnight  on  the  moor. 
A  full,  brilliant  moon  lit  up  the  rugged  mountain  range 
behind,  and  spread  a  silver  sheet  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  waters 
below. 

Not  a  sound  broke  the  surrounding  stillness.  The  hoarse 
croak  of  the  raven  and  the  quivering  cry  of  the  curlew  were  alike 
mute.  Even  the  monotonous  rhythm  of  plunging  cataracts  was  so 
muffled  as  to  be  inaudible  at  any  distance,  a  week  of  drought 
having  dwindled  every  mountain  stream. 

It  was  a  strange  place  for  anyone  to  seek  at  that  weird 
hour. 

"Who  then  could  this  be  emerging  from  the  larch  wood  which 
skirted  the  open  hillside?  Whose  this  form  casting  its  black 
shadow  behind  as  it  flitted  up  the  stony  track  ? 

A  woman's  ? 

But  what  woman  would  dare  cross  that  wild  and  lonely  pass 
at  such  a  time?  What  purpose  could  be  served  by  choosing 
the  dead  of  night  to  sally  forth  alone  among  solitudes  so 
awful? 
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Is  it  a  moorland  lassie?  A  fisher  maiden?  Ay,  by  the 
simple  tartan  plaid  which  clings  around  her  shrinking  figure  and 
wraps  her  else  uncovered  head— no,  by  the  dainty  slipper  already 
cut  and  torn  through  contact  with  the  jagged  roadway. 

Bare  hands  held  fast  the  folds  of  the  plaid,  but  on  the  hand^ 
shone  diamonds. 

Penelope  had  not  stopped  to  think  about  such  things.  She 
had  caught  up  a  covering,  the  first  that  lay  near,  more  with  the 
intent  of  concealing  her  person  than  as  a  protection  firom  the 
elements,  and  had  sallied  forth  otherwise  unprepared. 

But  what  could  be  the  errand  which  had  drawn  a  timid  young 
girl  to  such  a  region,  at  such  a  time  ? 

An  appalling  errand. 

With  a  shock  of  horror  Penelope  had  realised  on  becoming  the 
involuntary  witness  of  the  last  dreadful  act  of  the  day's  tragedy 
— for  so  she  divined  it  to  be — that  with  the  removal  of  all 
incriminating  relics  from  among  her  cousin's  possessions,  she 
had  accomplished  only  half  her  task,  since  it  was  but  too 
probable  that  Torquil  Macalister  had  his  tell-tale  treasures  also. 

Strange  to  say,  with  Torquil  alive  and  at  large,  Penelope  had 
not  thought  of  this  ;  it  was  only  when  the  solitary  shot  upon  the 
heights  conveyed  its  own  ominous  interpretation  to  her  brain, 
that  she  perceived  the  threatening  of  a  new  danger. 

Torquil  in  his  fury  and  madness  had  killed  himself,  Setiling  to 
kill  Redwood. 

In  Redwood  he  had  beheld  his  supposed  rival,  a  rival  with 
whom  he  had  no  power  to  compete,  and  who  he  had  doubtless 
found  was  looked  upon  by  everyone  as  Lord  Carnoustie's  future 
son-in-law. 

Rumours  of  this  had  probably  reached  him  in  his  banishment ; 
stung  by  the  thought  he  had  flung  his  word  to  the  winds,  and 
stealthily  returned  to  see  and  hear  for  himself ;  IVIina's  representa- 
tions had  failed  to  satisfy  him,  and  love  and  jealousy  united  in 
his  savage  breast  had  rendered  him  indifferent  to  everything  but 
revenge. 

Whether  or  not,  had  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  to  its 
fuUest  extent,  he  might  have  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  there- 
after, would  never  be  known ;  but,  foiled  in  his  second  aim,  he 
had  in  all  probability  fled,  in  order  to  await  another  opportxniity ; 
and,  indeed,  Penelope  had,  unknown  to  all,  been  shuddering  over 
the  frightful  possibility  awakened  by  this  conjecture. 

How  should  she  warn  Redwood?  How  teU  him  that  his  life 
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was  thirsted  for  by  a  desperate  man  ?    Nay,  that,  but  for  her,  he 
had  ahready  been  lying  cold  and  stiff  as  Mi^a  was  ? 

It  had  been  with  a  transient  sense  of  escape  from  peril  dire 
and  threatening  that  the  terrified  witness  of  Torquil's  latest 
crime  comprehended  its  full  significance,  and  realised  that, 
overmastered  by  his  own  dark  thoughts,  wild  and  mad  with 
grief,  and  despairing  of  further  vengeance,  he  had  turned  his 
weapon  against  his  own  heart,  and  put  himself  for  ever  beyond 
the  reach  of  man. 

No  more  was  to  be  feared  from  him,  no  revelations,  no  accusa- 
tions. 

Had  such  taken  place,  they  might  of  course  hav«  been  passed 
off  as  the  ravings  of  a  madman ;  but  how  if  supported  by  indis- 
putable proof?  Letters,  for  instance.  It  was  at  this  instant  that 
Penelope  experienced  the  thrill  of  that  new  apprehension  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

On  the  morrow  TorquiVs  dead  body  would  be  found. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  she  had  heard,  with  perceptions 
rendered  painfully  acute,  various  projects  for  hunting  down  the 
criminal  discussed  by  the  functionaries  who  had  assembled  at  the 
castle,  and*  in  whose  presence  she  had  supported  her  uncle. 

The  armed  bands  to  be  organised  would  naturally  patrol  the 
nearer  portion  of  the  moor  where  foot-passengers  were  firequent. 
And  as  the  knoll  on  which  the  suicide  had  fallen  was  well  in  sight 
of  the  beaten  track,  he  would  be  perceived  instantly. 

Then  how  if  no  one  had  been  beforehand  with  the  searchers  ? 
That  Torquil  had  been  ofttimes  indifferent  to,  nay,  reckless  of, 
discovery,  Penelope  had  only  too  good  reason  to  know  already ; 
for  while  Mina  had  been  abjectly  terrified  by  the  mere  possibility 
of  detection,  his  ignorance  and  presumption  had  made  it  by  no 
means  unendurable  in  his  eyes.  Mina  had  owned  he  had  spoken 
of  another  country,  and  a  fresh  start  in  life ;  and  he  had  more 
than  once  acted  as  though  self-effacement  and  concealment  were 
becoming  too  irksome.  To  be  bought  off  by  a  miserable  father, 
and  sent  to  the  antipodes  with  his  wife — even  though  sent  in 
anger  and  disgrace — had  naturally  seemed  a  more  satisfactory 
prospect  to  the  low-bom  rustic  than  to  Lord  Carnoustie's  daughter, 
and  it  was  quite  likely  that  he  had  retmTied  to  the  island  prepared 
to  face  it.  If  so,  prudence  would  be  the  last  thing  to  be  expected, 
and  everything  the  hapless  Mina  had  ever  given  or  written, 
everything  he  had  cared  to  keep,  would  be  found  upon  his 
person. 
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The  thought  was  torture,  but  Penelope  could  see  no  Escape 
from  it. 

Torquil  Macalister  lay  dead  upon  a  spot  whereof  she  alone 
knew  at  the  present  moment, — but  all  the  world  would  know  it  on 
the  morrow. 

After  that,  every  hope  of  preserving  untarnished  poor  Mina's 
name  must  be  abandoned ;  and  the  coarse  tongues  of  the  vnlgar 
would  not  only  blazon  the  tale  &r  and  wide,  and  hand  it  down  to 
generations  yet  unborn,  but  would  cast  upon  her  folly  inferences 
and  interpretations  such  as  the  weak,  erring  girl  had  never 
dreamed  of. 

Penelope  groaned  aloud.  She,  and  she  alone,  was  the  guar- 
dian of  her  dead  cousin's  fair  fame.  On  her  it  rested  to  preserve 
it  or  let  it  go.  But  what  an  enterprise  did  such  a  conviction  now 
demand ! 

She  ntiuA  go — she  covXi  not.  She  would  dare  anything — 
she  dared  not  this  thing.  Now  she  would  start  upright^  and 
clench  her  teeth  resolute,  courageous ;  anon  she  would  sink  down 
despairing,  weeping,  wringing  her  hands. 

Finally,  on  her  knees  she  fell. 
•         •••«•..«•         • 

After  that  Penelope  seemed  to  apprehend  nothing  distinctly 
till  she  found  herself  out  in  the  great  shining  space,  beneath  the 
midnight  sky. 

If  it  had  been  darker  she  could  have  borne  it  better ;  there 
would  not  have  been  visible  those  fantastic  shapes  which  chal- 
lenged terror  and  inquiry  on  every  hand ;  there  would  not  have 
been  her  own  black  shadow  dogging  her  steps. 

Nay,  until  she  stood  out  upon  the  open  moor  she  had  got  on 
fairly  well.  The  wood  was  often  dark  even  in  the  daytime,  and 
she  was  not  by  nature  of  a  nervously  timorous  disposition ;  so 
that  even  now  she  had  traversed  its  windings  running  swiftly 
and  striving  to  keep  her  thoughts  where  they  had  last  been 
directed  in  prayer;  but  it  was  harder  to  keep  her  eyes  from 
straying  and  her  heart  from  racing  when  the  nature  of  the  groond 
made  it  a  necessity  to  slacken  speed  ;  added  to  which  there  was 
the  sense  of  being  engulfed  by  a  vast  empty  space,  whence  at 
any  moment  might  spring  phantoms,  creatures  of  the  night. 
Ha !  did  not  something  then  go  by  ? 

It  seemed  years  since  she  had  put  the  same  question  on  the 
shore  road.  She  had  been  startled  then,  apprehensive  of  she. 
knew  not  what, — but  now,  she  stood  still,— she  was  within  sight 
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of  the  knoll,  and  on  the  knoll — -yes— there  was — there  wag — tKt 
thing  she  sought ! 

Penelope  clasped  her  hands  across  her  breast.  Her  eyes 
dilated ;  she  could  have  seen  that  at  twice  the  distance. 
And  now  to  leave  the  track  and  approach  her  goal. 
For  a  few  moments  she  stayed  her  panting  steps,  and  strove  to 
reanimate  her  courage  by  all  the  arguments  which  had  erst  in- 
spired it ;  then  slowly  and  falteringly  began  to  creep  across  the 
heather  and  moss  heaps. 

Suppose  it  were  not  Torquil  after  all  who  lay  there.  Sup- 
pose her  whole  theory  had  been  built  upon  a  baseless  foundation ; 
and  if  it  were  indeed  the  murderer,  he  were  only  resting  on  his 
heathery  bed,  still  harbouring  dread  intentions  in  his  breast,  still 
prepared  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  Her  own  had  been 
the  hand  which  turned  aside  his  deadly  aim  at  Redwood,  and  with 
his  vengeance  on  Redwood  yet  unsated,  would  he  be  likely  to  spare 
her  if  she  were  now  to  throw  herself  unprotected  into  his  power  ? 
The  dark  object  on  the  height  showed  no  signs  of  life. 
Penelope  closed  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  *  I  am  sure  God 
gees  me  now,'  she  whispered  to  herself,  '  and  though  I  have  been 
wrong,  and  foolish,  and  self-willed,  and  have  helped  to  bring 
about  all  this,  He  has  forgiven  me,  and  is  pleased  with  this  one 
poor  little  act  of  atonement.  He  may  suffer  me  to  be  frightened, 
that  I  deserve  ;  but  I  do  not  think  He  will  allow  any  real  harm 
to  come  to  me.' 

Then  she  stumbled  on  a  few  steps,  and  hit  a  loose  stone  with 
her  foot,  and  it  fell  clattering  down  the  hillside. 

How  loud  was  its  sharp,  ringing,  noisy  progress  !  Loud  enough 

to — 0  God ! — to  raise to  wake the  dead ! 

For,  apparently  roused  by  the  disturbance,  there  started  up 
on  the  instant,  full  in  view  of  her  affrighted  vision,  the  apparition 
of  a  man ;  and  with  a  shriek  such  as  had  never  before  rent  the 
wild  echoes  of  that  lonely  place,  Penelope  reeled,  tottered,  and  "fell 
heavily  on  the  turf. 

But  it  was  not  Torquil  Macalister  either  alive  or  dead  who 
arose  from  the  purple  heather. 

Torquil  still  lay  there  stretched  on  his  wild  bed,  with  a  bullet 
through  his  heart,  his  cold  hand  clutching  the  instrument  of  his 
own  destruction.  It  was  some  one  else  who  had  been  on  the 
ground  beside  the  lifeless  body,  who  was  the  next  instant  bending 
over  the  unconscious  girl,  and  who  could  himself  only  find  voice 
for  the  single  word  *  Penelope ! ' 
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Redwood  knew  however,  as  by  a  lightning  flash  of  revelation, 
wliat  had  brought  Penelope  thither,  and  that  her  mission  was  the 
same  as  his  own.  She  had  seen  what  he  had  seen ;  she  had  been 
quick  as  he  to  interpret  its  meaning  and  to  apprehend  its  signi- 
ficance  ;  and  like  himself  shi^  had  resolved  to  protect,  at  whatever 
cost,  the  fair  fame  of  Mina  Carnoustie. 

Every  word  uttered  by  the  murdered  girl  had  burned  itself 
into  Redwood's  brain,  more  especially  every  word  about  Penelope. 
Penelope  loved  him,  and  for  Mina's  sake  had  put  her  love  aside  ? 
That  was  naturally  uppermost  in  the  whirling  chaos  of  his 
thoughts,  but  he  recollected  also  that  Penelope  alone  knew  of 
Mina's  fatal  attachment,  and  that  Penelope  alone  held  the  key  to 
what  seemed  in  the  eyes  of  others  an  outbreak  of  pure  insanity 
on  the  part  of  Mina's  destroyer. 

Yet  to  meet  Penelope  thus  ! 

The  covering  fell  from  Penelope's  head,  and  her  countenance, 
white  as  death,  dismayed  Redwood  by  its  ecstasy  of  terror. 

*  Good  God ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  is  this  to  be  another  victim  ? 
Penelope,  my  darling,'  raising  her  in  his  arms,  '  open  your  eyes. 
Look  at  me.  You  know  who  it  is.  I — ^your  friend.  I  startled 
you,  and  no  wonder,  meeting  you  thus ;  but  now — ^no  one  shall 
harm  you — no  one.  /  am  here.  /  will  protect  you;  that  is 
right ;  look  at  me.  You  understand  who  it  is,  don't  you  ?  Never 
mind  the  rest ;  think  only  you  are  safe  with  me,  poor  child — 
poor,  poor  child !  To  think  of  your  attempting  this — ^you  brave, 
noble  girl.  ...  It  is  over  now, — ^yes  look  up ;  you  know  it  is 
I,  don't  you  ? '  soothing  her  with  his  touch.  *  Ah,  don't  draw 
away.  You  cannot  stand  alone,  indeed  you  cannot;  let  me 
hold  you.  Nay,  you  must ;  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing,' 
as,  still  half  stupefied,  and  whoUj'  bewildered,  she  kept  feebly 
endeavouring  to  free  herself. 

'  Dear,'  said  Redwood,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  and 
speaking  slowly  and  distinctly  as  to  a  young  child,  *  will  you  try 
to  understand  ?  I  love  you,  and  I  am  here  to  protect  you.  You 
are  no  longer  alone ;  you  are  with  we.' 

She  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  cast  a  shuddering  glance 
over  her  shoulder. 

*  Yes,  he  lies  there,'  said  Redwood,  divining  her  thoughts,  *he 
will  never  move  again,  poor  fellow.  It  was  as  well  he  killed  him- 
self ;  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  him  to  do,  and  we  who  know 
his  story '  he  paused,  significantly. 

She  started,  all  attention.  He  was  right ;  he  had  struck  home 
at  last. 
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^  Let  me  fold  this  round  you ' — his  arm  remained  within  the 
encircling  fold — ^  come  from  this  fearful  place/  pleaded  Bedwood, 
^  we  are  no  longer  needed ;  I  had  accomplished  what  I  came  to  do 
some  minutes  before  you  appeared;  but  I  lingered  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure ;  now,  come/  and  he  gently  strove  to  draw 
her  away,  but  she  tottered  and  would  have  fallen,  while  her  mute 
eyes  sought  his  with  a  gaze  of  agonised  appeal. 

'  Yes  ? '  said  Redwood,  meeting  it. 

Then  Penelope  essayed  to  speak,  but  only  broken  and  inar- 
ticulate murmurs  escaped  her  lips.  Still  she  looked  restlessly, 
piteously,  while  the  unsatisfied  misery  in  her  eyes  for  the  moment 
baffled  his  conjectures.  At  last  'I  have  it!'  thought  he,  and 
produced  from  his  breast-pocket  a  small  packet  wrapped  in  a 
coloured  handkerchief  wet  with  blood. 

*  Everything  is  here,'  he  whispered,  ^everything.  Not  a  trace 
will  be  found  for  the  tongues  of  strangers  to  gossip  over.  You 
wish  me  to  give  it  you  ? '  reluctantly  (for  she  had  held  out  her 
hand).  '  Will  it  not  do  if  I  promise  to  destroy  every  fragment,  to 
bum  it  all,  the  instant  I  get  home  ?  I  will  look  at  nothing, 
open  nothing.  Believe  me  this  packet  is  safer  with  me  than  with 
you ;  and  if  you  can  trust  me ' 

She  made  a  gesture  of  assent. 

*  You  are  satisfied — quite  satisfied  ?  * 
Another  movement. 

^Then  let  me  take  you  home  now?  If  we  wait,'  he  scanned 
the  moor  on  every  side,  '  others  as  well  as  we  may  have  had  their 
attention  drawn  to  this  spot ;  and  should  you  and  I  be  found  here 
together ' 

A  crimson  flush  overspread  her  pallid  countenance,  and  he  felt 
that  consciousness  and  perception  were  returning. 

^  Already  I  fancy  I  see  something.  There,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,'  proceeded  he,  with  a  pardonable  wile.  ^It  may  be  only 
cattle,  but  we  are  not  secure  of— you  would  not  wish  to  be  found 
here,'  speaking  low  in  her  ear,  *  alone  with  me  ? ' 

Her  head  fell  lower.  She  made  a  hurried  movement,  and 
half  fell  in  the  attempt. 

'  Indeed  you  are  not  fit  to  walk,'  urged  Redwood,  tendering 
support.  '  You  have  already  strained  your  strength  too  far.  Ah, 
take  care ! '  as  she  stumbled  over  a  loose  stone,  'may  I  not  ?  Well, 
try ;  but  I  know  you  cannot,'  standing  back  for  a  minute. 

She  made  a  few  feeble  steps,  and  came  to  a  dizzy  standstill, 
putting  her  hand  before  her  eyes. 
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'  It  is  useless  to  attempt  it,'  said  Redwood.  ^  Dear,  7011  must 
not  be  angry  with  me,  but  you  must  submit  to  me  now.  Ybiir 
heart  is  too  full  to  listen  to  my  love,' — ^he  paused, — *  but  I  shall 
claim  to  tell  it  presently.  Now,  will  you  obey  me  ?  Yes  ?  *  his 
arm  pressing  closely  around  her.  *  Yes  ?  Ah,  say  "  Yes,"  Pene- 
lope, dear  Penelope !    I  can't  do  anything  till  you  say  "  Yes."  * 

*Ye8,'  she  sobbed.  He  stooped  his  head  over  hers  for  an 
instant ;  when  he  raised  it  his  eyes  were  shining  proudly.  •  Now, 
one  moment,'  he  said,  loosening  the  long  plaid  scarf  from  her 
person,  and  hastily  passing  it  across  his  own  shoulders,  then 
winding  it  again  around  her,  whilst  she  appeared  only  half  con- 
scious of  the  action.  ^Now  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,*  said 
Redwood,  bending  his  head.  Quick,'  as  he  felt  her  hesitate.  *  We 
may  be  surprised  if  we  linger;  every  minute  is  precious ;  and,* 
softly,  *  you  promised  to  obey  me ' 

First  one  arm  and  then  the  other  slowly  crept  round.  He 
put  up  his  hand  and  linked  them  together.  *  Hold  firmly,  and 
I  can  carry  you  with  ease.'  Redwood  then  lifted  his  £Eur  burden 
from  the  ground  \  and  twisting  the  plaid  tightly  round  her  and 
himself,  and  bringing  it  round  again  to  the  front — as  he  had  seen 
mountaineers  do  when  carrying  helpless  animals — ^he  found  her 
weight  nothing,  and  easily  regained  the  beaten  track. 

After  a  few  minutes'  turried  walking  a  light  whisper  was 
breathed  into  his  ear.     *  Mr.  Redwood  ? ' 

He  stopped  to  hear  more  plainly. 

'  Are  they  coming  ? ' 

'  They  ?    Who,  my  darling  ? ' 

'Those  people  you  spoke  of.  Are  they  there?  Will  they 
see  us  ? ' 

He  had  forgotten  to  what  she  alluded,  but,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  turned  and  looked  back.  In  the  gUttering  moonlight 
every  broken  bit  of  moorland,  every  ragged  and  fantastic  outline 
was  clearly  discernible  for  some  distance,  but  no  living  object  was 
in  sight. 

*  No  one  is  there,  Penelope.' 

*  You  would  take  care  of  me,  would  you  not  ?  You  would  not 
let  them  find  us  ? ' 

*  Are  you  my  own  Penelope  ? ' 

She  breathed  quickly.     He  felt  she  understood. 

*Be  sure  I  will  protect  my  own,'  said  Redwood,  lifting  a  hand 
to  adjust  the  covering  which  had  fallen  from  her  shoulder.  'AH 
the  world  does  not  matter,  now  that  you  have  given  yourgelf  to 
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me.  Do  not  be  afraid ;  we  are  still  alone — quite  alone/  in  spite 
of  himself  there  was  a  ring  of  exultation  in  the  whispered  as- 
surance. '  Be  content.  You  are  safe.  You  are  mvm^  and  he 
walked  rapidlj  on. 

Soon  they  regained  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  plunging 
within  its  sheltering  recesses,  it  seemed  as  though  half  the  terror 
of  the  night  were  left  behind. 

*  We  are  close  at  hand  now,'  murmured  Penelope,  to  whom 
life  was  slowly  coming  back.     '  I  could  walk  now ' 

*  Hush  I  hush !  You  shall  walk  presently.  Lie  still  but  a 
few  minutes  more,'  the  rapid  descent  continuing.  ^  You  are  so 
easy  to  carry,'  proceeded  Bedwood,  whose  height  and  strength 
made  the  remark  perfectly  true.  *  And  we  get  on  so  much  faster 
thus.' 

^But  they  will  see  us  from  the  castle.  There  are  lights. 
There  are  people  still  watching ^ 

^Ay,  I  had  not  thought  of  that;'  he  drew  up,  and  paused 
to  consider.  *How  are  you  to  get  in?  Do  they  know — does 
anyone  know  you  are  out?    How  did  you  get  out  ? ' 

*  By  the  little  side-door — Ailsie's  door ;  Ailsie  knows.  She — 
oh,  Mr.  Redwood,  let  me  go — ^let  me  go  in  alone,'  unlocking  her 
hands  ;  'if  Ailsie  were  to  see  anyone  with  me,  most  of  all  if  she 
were  to  see  you ' 

Redwood  stooped  his  head  lower.  'Tell  me,'  he  said  signi- 
ficantly, *  does  she — the  nurse — knowV 

*Yes.'  Penelope  wept  a  little,  then  proceeded.  *We  never 
spoke  of  it.  We — but  I  had  to  tell  her  at  last.  When  I  came 
out  to-night  I  had  to  tell  her,  for  I  could  not  have  left  the  castle 
without  her  help.  She  is  waiting  for  me.  It  was  the  only  thing 
I  could  do ' 

*  I  understand.  Well,'  he  set  her  down  gently.  *  Try  if  you 
have  the  strength.  It  is  but  a  few  yards  ;  you  might  manage  it, 
perhaps,'  for  they  were  on  the  rustic  bridge  below  the  lawn, 
*  How  do  you  feel  ?    Shall  I  take  away  my  arm  ? ' 

The  next  thing  Penelope  knew,  she  was  lying  on  the  couch 
within  Ailsie's  little  parlour,  voices  were  speaking  softly  to  each 
other  over  her  head,  and  there  was  a  bright  light  in  her  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  XLVir. 

l'honneur    du    nom. 

'  She  will  do  now/  said  Hedwood,  rising  from  his  kneeling  posfcore. 
'  Thank  you,  nurse,  I  don't  think  she  will  need  any  more  <rf 
that  at  present.  By-and-by,  perhaps,  but  not  now.  Help  me  to 
lay  her  down  more  comfortably.  There ;  we  will  let  her  lie  still 
for  a  few  minutes/  and  he  stood  up  and  looked  around. 

He  knew  the  place ;  Ailsie's  own  quiet  little  retreat.  He  had 
been  graciously  made  welcome  there  on  more  than  one  cxscasioii  of 
late. 

On  this  night  a  light  had  been  placed  in  the  window,  and 
the  same  had  streamed  through  the  little  side-door  indicated  by 
Penelope,  so  that  in  approaching  thither  he  had  been  prepared 
to  find  it  ajar.  All  the  rest  of  the  grey  pile  was  shrouded  in 
darkness,  and  not  a  glimmer  marked  even  the  casement  of  the 
death-chamber.  The  nurse  had  been  forced  to  abandon  her  watch, 
and  to  none  durst  she  confess  as  much,  or  entrust  it  in  her  stead. 

Redwood,  bearing  his  helpless  burden,  had  thus  e£fected  his 
entrance  to  the  castle  unobserved  by  all  but  Mrs.  Alison^  who 
seemed  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  surprise  or  dismay,  and  he 
had  postponed  explanations  until  by  their  united  efforts  he  and 
Ailsie  had  succeeded  in  restoring  Penelope  to  animation.  He  felt^ 
however,  that  the  time  for  these  had  now  come. 

He  walked  to  the  fireplace ;  it  was  one  mass  of  glowing  red- 
hot  coals. 

^A  good  time  and  a  good  place,'  muttered  he  to  himself, 
thinking  of  the  blood-stained  packet  which  Penelope  had  been  so 
feverishly  anxious  to  possess,  and  to  obtain  which  she  had  dared 
so  much, — and  he  put  his  hand  in  his  breast  pocket. 

The  hateful  thing  was  there ;  it  bulged  out. 

It  had  given  him  a  pang,  after  lifting  his  precious  burden 
in  his  arms,  to  feel  when  too  late  that  he  had  laid  her  just  over 
the  place  where  it  was,  and  where  she  might,  if  she  thought  of 
doing  so,  feel  it.  He  would  be  glad  to  rid  himself  of  such  a 
possession ;  and  it  might — ^yes,  it  might  satisfy  Penelope's  still 
dim  and  confused  apprehensions  more  fully,  were  she  to  see  it 
destroyed  with  her  own  eyes. 

*  Maister  Redwood,'  said  a  trembling  voice  behind,  '  if  you 
please,  sir,  to  tak'  a  glass  of  wine  ?  It  is — what  his  lordship 
drinks.     I  thocht  Miss  Penelope  might  need  it,' 
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Eedwood  turned  round.  He  did  not  want  wine ;  he  loathed 
the  thought  of  it ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  suppressed 
voice,  in  the  stem  self-control  of  the  rigid  figure,  in  the  dry  eyes, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  pathetic  attempt  at  hospitality — he  hastily 
poured  himself  out  a  glass  full. 

*  I  fear,  sir,  you  have  had  a  hard  day  of  it.  We  that  are  in 
trouble  suld  na  forget  the  requirements  of  others.  If  there 
were  ony thin'  I  could  get  ye  ?  'Deed  it's  no  that  late,  an  though 
Hyslop's  to  his  bed ' 

*  No,  thank  you ;  no,  thank  you.    Nothing  more.' 

'  Tak'  a  seat,  sir,  ye're  standing  a'  the  time.  An  ye  hae  been 
up  and  doun  the  countryside  doin'  oor  wark — tak'  a  seat,'  proffer- 
ing one  with  her  own  hand. 

*  Pray  don't,  Mrs.  Alison ; '  Bedwood  moved  uneasily.  How 
should  he  obtain  the  necessary  opening  ? 

^  I  ken  ye  hae  been  on  oor  ain  errands ; '  the  speaker  wiped 
her  dry  lips  to  conceal  their  quivering.  He  interrupted  her 
abruptly, 

'You  would  like  to  know  what  my  last  errand  has  been,  and 
I  am  anxious  to  inform  you.     Shall  it  be  now — at  once  ? ' 

'As  ye  please,  sir.'  Ah  me!  how  the  old  face  worked! 
'Trouble  comes  whaur  the  Lord  sends  it,  and  sair,  sair  is  the 
trouble  that  has  befaun  this  hoose  the  day !  But,  sir,'  the  wrinkled 
hand  twitched  restlessly  up  and  down,  '  sir — Mr.  Redwood — ye 
ken  there's  waur  than  sorrow ;  an'  gif  it  suld  please  Him  to  spare 
the  auld  femily — the  auld  bluid — ^frae  disffrace ' 

'  It  shall  be  saved,'  said  Bedwood,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder.  '  No  finger  shall  point  at  her  who  is  gone.  No  foul 
tongue  shall  be  let  loose  by  the  terrible  events  of  this  day.  She 
is  dead, — but  she  shall  rest  quiet  in  her  grave.  If — '  and  he 
glanced  towards  the  couch  whereon  Penelope  lay  panting  with 
large  eyes,  and  a  damp,  dewy  brow,  '  if  I  have  permission,  I  will 
give  you  ample  proof  of  my  ability  to  fulfil  this  promise.  Before 
I  do  so,  however,  we  ought  to  make  sure  of  one  thing,'  and  he 
stepped  to  the  door,  and  carefully  drew  the  bolt ;  '  we  are  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed,  but  still^ ' 

'  Ijet  me  steek  ^  the  outer  door,  sir,  first.  We're  no  likely,  as 
you  say, — but  folks  aye  do  what's  no  likely ;  and  seein'  lichts 
bumin',  they  micht  come  ben,'  and  she  passed  outside. 

Bedwood  seized  the  opportunity,  and  was  by  the  sofa  in  an 
instant. 

1  Fasten.   ' 
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^  Yon  are  sure  she  knows  all  ?    We  shall  be  making  no  mis- 
take in  letting  her  share  our  secret/ 

*  She  knows/  said  Penelope,  with  a  deep  sigh.     *  Oh  yes,  she 
knows,' 

'From  the  first?' 

*  I — ^think  so.  What  are  you — going  to  do — ^Mr.  Bedwood  ?  * 
^Edtering. 

For  answer  he  drew  her  gently  to  an  upright  position  and 
placed  a  cushion  at  her  back.  '  Watch/  he  whispered,  and  tamed 
again  to  the  fireplace.  Ailsie  had  entered  ere  he  finished  the 
arrangement. 

^  I  believe,'  said  Redwood,  turning  to  her,  and  resolved  upon 
emulating  the  fixed  composure  of  her  demeanour,  though  he 
could  scarcely  prevent  a  slight  tremor  of  the  voice,  'I  believe 
we  all  know  what  we  have  to  fear.  There  had  been  a  foolish 
episode ' — he  paused ;  then  resumed  hurriedly, '  we  need  not  allude 
to  it.     You,  nurse,  know  what  it  was.' 

*  Na,  Maister  Redwood.' 

On  a  sudden  Ailsie  set  her  face  like  a  flint,  a  suspicion 
hitherto  unfelt  having  entered  her  breast.  Was  she  to  be  inter- 
rogated? Would  they  attempt  to  draw  more  out  of  her  than 
they  already  knew?  Who  were  they — ^these  strangers — ^to  pry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  Camousties  ?  Anyhow  she  would  admit 
nothing,  and  communicate  nothing.  '  Na,  Maister  Redwood ;  it's 
no  me  that  kenned.  Tell  me  what  ye  will ;  but  me,  I  kenned 
naethin','  she  muttered,  *  naethin'  at  a*." 

'  Indeed  ? '  said  he,  surprised,  *  but  I  thought,  I  imagined ' 

He  looked  towards  Penelope,  wondering  if  he  had  gone  too  far. 

*  Ailsie,  surely  you  said  you  knew,'  murmured  she  wearily. 
Ailsie  shook  her  head. 

'  Do  you  not  recollect,'  urged  Penelope  with  a  gesture  half 
imploring,  half  impatient,  *  how  when  I  came  downstairs  to-night, 
and  told  you  I  must  go  up  there — to  that  dreadful  place — ^you 
said  you  knew  what  I  had  need  to  go  for  ? ' 

*  Said  I  yon  ? '  The  old  woman  affected  to  consider.  *  Aweel, 
I  micht.  But  the  Lord  forgie  me  if  I  said  sA^  tell't  me,  for  ne'er 
a  whisht  *  had  I  frae  her.' 

'  Oh  no,  dear  Ailsie,  ihaJt  I  knew ;  but  I  supposed  that  you, 
like  me,  had  found  it  out  for  yourself.' 

^  Did  I  ?  I  kenna.  I*m  no  sayin'.'  Still  the  withered  hand 
worked  ceaselessly  up  and  down,   while  Redwood  bit  his  lip  in 

»  Whisper, 
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perplexity ;  for  without  more  to  go  upon  than  this,  how  was  he  to 
proceed  ? 

But  this  deadlock  on  the  part  of  the  two  others  .was  Penelope's 
restoration  to  life  and  activity  of  mind.  Had  no  more  been 
required  of  her,  she  might  have  remained  passive,  as  in  a  dream. 
The  present  dilemma  roused  her  faculties  afresh. 

*  Mr.  Bed  wood  need  not  be  afraid/  she  said  bravely ;  '  he  may 
say  anything  and  do  anything  for  our  dear  Mina's  sake  before  us  two. 
And,  Mr.  Redwood,'  inspired  by  the  courage  of  the  moment,  and  fear- 
ful of  its  again  escaping,  ^will  you  just  tell  me  one  thing  iSrst? 
How  did  yofih  know  where  to  go,  and  what  to  look  for  to-night  ? ' 

'  She  told  me,'  said  Bedwood,  looking  down.  *  She  lived  only 
just  long  enough  to  confide  to  me  her  sad  story.  She  was  perfectly 
conscious,  and,  though  fast  sinking,  could  sp^  intelligibly.' 

Both  his  hearers  held  their  breath  to  listen. 

*  Kenned  she  by  whae's  hand  she  fell  ? '  whispered  the  nurse 
at  last.     Her  parched  lips  could  scarcely  articulate  the  question. 

'  She  did.  She  knew.  And  she  forgave.  She  pronounced  his 
name — Torquil  Macalister — ^and,  whilst  she  owned  that  he  was 
her  murderer,  she  strove  to  excuse  his  vile  deed.  She  said  it  was 
a  case  of ' 

*  What  ? '  cried  they  in  a  breath.     *  What  ? ' 

^  Love  and  jealousy,'  said  Redwood,  not  looking  at  them.  *She 
frankly  avowed  that  this  villain  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to  her, 
and  she  had  permitted  him.  She  also  spoke  of  you,'  he  added, 
turning  to  Penelope,  *  and  kindly — with  great  affection  and  grati- 
tude.   I  will  tell  you  all  another  time.     She  left  a  message  for  you.' 

A  deep  flush  overspread  Penelope's  cheek  at  the  words ;  she 
could  divine  the  import  of  such  a  message  at  such  a  moment. 

'And  she  tell't  you  a'?'  exclaimed  Ailsie  with  a  sort  of 
shuddering  gasp.  'Aweel,  maybe  it's  for  the  best.  Maister 
Redwood,  sir,  ye'U  bear  nae  grudge ' 

She  caught  a  warning  glance  from  Penelope. 

*  I  mean — ahem ! — I'm  no  thinkin'  what  I  say.  Ye'll  think 
nae  ill  o'  the  puir  misguided  bairn.  She's  had  to  dree  her  weird 
— wae's  me ! — ^to  dree  her  weird ;  an  it's  a'  ower  noo — ower  for  ever- 
mair  .  .  .  but,  eh,  that  she  suld  hae  forgi'en  him  ! '  and  the  tears 
which  had  been  restrained  till  now  flowed  over  her  aged  cheeks 
at  the  thought. 

'  I  gathered  that  this  unhappy  business  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  past,'  said  Bedwood,  taking  refuge  in  a  formal  mode 
of  eipression^ '  so  that  directly  I  had  timd  t6  thitik|  I  came  at 
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once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fellow  would  in  all  probabilit  j 
have  about  him  some  very — very  unfortunate  possessions.       I  was 
actually  pondering  this  over,  and  wondering  what  would    be  the 
result  should  he  be  arrested  with  them  on  his  person  (wiien,  oi 
course,  they  would  have  been  produced  in  court),  when   I  beard 
that  shot  upon  the  moor  I     Had  the  night  not  been  so  absolutely 
x*lear  and  fine,  I  might  never  have  observed  it,  and  certainly  sbonld 
never  have  found  the  place  whence  it  proceeded;  but,    as  \i 
happened,  the  moon  was  shining  full  upon  that  little  knoll,  and  I 
recollected  our  once  going  there  together' — ^he  turned   witb   a 
softened  accent  towards  Penelope,  whose  eyes,  fixed  npon  bim. 
'sank  at  this — '  and  your  saying  in  jest  that  if  anything  ever  took 
place  on  the  island,  it  was  invariably  upon  that  spot.     I  had  been 
puzzled  what  you  could  mean — or  whether  you  meant  anything.' 
He  paused. 

•  I  did ;  but  I — I  cannot  tell  you.'  She  recalled  a  bitter  gibe 
she  had  dealt  on  one  of  her  bad  days — a  day  when  Mina  had  been 
unusually  gay  and,  to  all  appearance,  triumphing  in  her  new 
lover — and  which  it  gave  her  now  a  pang  to  think  of. 

'  By  starting  ofi*  at  once,'  proceeded  Bedwood  in  the  matter- 
of-fact  narrative  tone  he  had  adopted, '  I  knew  I  should  be  before- 
hand with  the  Fiscal's  people,  who,  even  if  they  had  noticed 
anything,  would  wait  till  daylight  to  make  their  investigations ; 
so  I  did  not  delay  a  moment,  and  was  at  the  knoU,  and  had  com- 
pleted my  search  before  I  was  disturbed.  You  know  the  rest/  to 
Penelope,  *and  now' — ^he  slowly  drew  forth  the  crumpled  and 
discoloured  packet  from  his  breast  pocket ;  Ailsie  uttered  a  faint 
ejaculation,  but  Penelope,  with  thirsty  eyes,  sat  up  and  watched 
in  silence — *  it  might  be  as  well  to  undo  it,  to  make  sure  there  is 
nothing  we  have  no  right  to,'  muttered  Bedwood  to  himself,  and 
he  untied  the  knotted  handkerchief. 

A  small  bundle  of  letters — ^principally  scraps,  all  torn  and 
shattered — fell  out.  There  was  a  piece  of  blue  and  silver  ribbon — 
(Penelope  had  once  admired  the  ribbon  in  poor  Mina's  soft  flaxen 
hair) — and  a  large  cabinet  photograph  torn  almost  in  half,  and 
burnt  at  the  edges.  The  life-blood  of  the  wretched  man  dyed 
every  page.  He  had  placed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  so  as  to 
pierce  through  all. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  little  clock  upon  the  mantel- 
piece ticked  solemnly  on,  its  hands  pointing  to  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning. 

Bedwood  looked  from  one  to  another  as  demanding  their 
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attention,  then  stepped  to  the  fireplace,  placed  upon  the  glomng 
mass  the  collected  fragments,  and  in  an  instant  they  were  in  a 
flame. 

'  This,  too,*  whispered  Penelope  at  his  elbow,  and  she  held 
towards  him  what  he  full  well  guessed  to  be  the  counterpart  of 
the  fatal  packet.  Without  looking  at  her,  he  laid  it  where  the 
other  had  been,  and  the  flames  devoured  as  before. 

There  was  still  the  brooch,  but  she  put  it  back  into  her 
bosom ;  it  could  easily  be  disposed  of,  dropped  in  some  lonely 
depth  of  water  ;  in  itself  it  revealed  nothing.  She  alone  knew 
to  whom  it  had  belonged,  and  by  whom  given. 

A  sigh  of  relief  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she  sank  back  upon 
the  little  couch  with  strength  almost  exhausted.  Bedwood,  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece,  thoughtfully,  his  back  towards  her, 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  for  an  instant  where  he  was. 

On  a  sudden  the  little  clock  rang  out  two  shrill  notes,  and 
he  started  firom  his  reverie. 

*  It  is  very  late,'  he  said  quickly.     '  I  ought  not  to  keep  you 

longer,  but '  then  he  walked  across  the  room  and  took  the  old 

nurse  by  the  hand.  'Will  you  do  me  a  favour?'  he  said. 
*  lieave  us  for  a  few  moments  ?     I  will  not  ask  longer,  I  assure 

you ;  but  before  we  part  to-night '     Ailsie  passed  into  the 

inner  room  and  shut  the  door. 

A  mist  swam  before  Penelope's  eyes.  She  only  knew  that 
Redwood  was  kneeling  by  her  side,  his  voice  in  her  ear,  his  hand 
on  hers.  *  I  was  very  presumptuous,'  he  murmured,  *  and  may 
have  assumed  too  much  up  there  on  the  hillside.  Time  pressed, 
and  I  was  forced  to  be  imperious;  to  take  for  granted  anything 
that  would  warrant — but  now  I  want  my  answer.  Dear — give  it 
me.  You  know  what  it  is  I  ask  of  you.  One  word— one  little 
word — and  I  could  trust  you  for  time  and  eternity — but  give 
me  that  word.  Put  your  hand  in  mine ' — he  loosed  it  and  put 
it  away  from  him — *  and  tell  me  you  will  be  true  ? ' 

*  True  ? '  But  then  Penelope  faintly  smiled.    She  remembered. 
The  moment  before  she  had  thought  she  could  not  speak, 

but  now  she  thought '  I  will  speak  ; '  and  drew  a  long  shivering 
breath,  and  her  lips  parted. 

*  Poor  child,  it  is  cruel  to  ask  you * 

*  Ask  me — anything.' 

*Nay,  then  I  will  ask  nothing,'  said  Redwood,  his  heart 
bounding.  *  All's  said  in  that,  dearest — dearest.  The  compact's 
sealed.     One  kiss,  and  I  will  go.    You  have  already  had  far  too 
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much  to  bear  to-night.'  Again  his  head  bent  low  to  hers,  and  ia 
another  few  minutes  he  laid  her  gently  down  upon  the  pillow, 
and  rose  and  went  to  the  door.  Ailsie  came  out  at  hij 
summons* 

'  My  dear,  kind  friend/  said  Redwood, '  here  is  one  over  whom 
you  must  watch  very  carefully.  She  is  too  young  to  have  had 
such  a  strain  put  upon  her  as  she  has  been  through  in  these  last 
hours.  Think  what  she  has  had  to  see  and  to  do  to-day  I  S(»ne 
day  I  hope — I  trust — happiness  may  come  to  her  onoe  m<xe; 
but  she  will  never,  I  fear,  lose  this  one  terrible  memory;  and 
2^ou  know  how  much  of  it  has  been  brought  upon  herself  by  her 
own  noble,  courageous  undertaking.  She  is  going  to  be  my  wife,' 
— he  paused,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  eyes  lit  up  at  the  words; 

*  we  have  been  united  in  this  sorrowful  scene ;  give  us  your  good 
wishes  that  we  may  live  to  blot  it  out  with  happier  ones/  He 
wrung  her  hand,  unwilling  further  to  obtrude  his  own  antidpa- 
tions  at  such  a  time. 

But  Ailsie  had  schooled  herself  for  this.  ^  Noo  that  there's 
nane  to  hinner,'  she  murmured  as  though  to  herself,  ^  noo  that 
I  ken  a*,  and  it's  ower,  ower  for  evermair,' — then  aloud,  with 
solemn  emphasis,  ^  The  Lord  bless  ye  and  keep  ye,  the  Lord  mak' 
His  fEu;e  to  shine  upon  ye,  an'  gie  ye  peace !  Eh !  ma  bairns, 
ma  bairns  !  Eh  !  that  this  day  suld  ha'  come  to  the  prood,  prood 
hoose  o'  Carnoustie ! '     Sobs  choked  further  utterance. 

To  give  her  a  moment  for  recovery,  Bedwood  turned  to  bid 
Penelope  feurewell. 

^  There  is  one  thing  more,'  he  whispered.  *It  shall  be  for 
you  to  say  when  this  is  to  be  made  known.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  make  any  announcement  at  present ' 

*  Oh  I  don't,  don't.'    She  perceived  in  a  moment. 

'I^will  not.  Not  a  word.  You  understand,  nurse,'  lookiog 
round.  '  Not  a  word  of  this  to  Lord  and  Lady  Ctumoustie.  Their 
sorrow  must  be  respected ' — all  knew  what  he  meant — *  and  till 
I  have  the  right  to  take  this  dear  hand,'  continued  Bedwood, 
laying  on  it  his  own,  '  from  the  only  person  who  can  claim  the 
honour  to  give  it  me,  I  will  forego  my  privileges.  You  shall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  my  imprudence,  darling;'   in  a  whisper, 

*  You  have  taught  me  to  think  of  others  ;  you  shall  see  how  I  have 
learned  the  lesson.' 

She  bowed  her  head  in  silence.  No  voice  broke  that  silence, 
only  the  sound  of  broken-hearted  weeping  was  audible  in  the 
background. 
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Sedwood  knelt  down.  How  long  he  knelt  there,  holding  in 
liis  arms  the  beloved,  unresisting  form  so  newly  his  own,  nor  he 
nor  she  knew.     Such  moments  are  not  to  be  counted. 

But  at  length,  with  a  sigh,  and  one  long  last  embrace,  he 
rose,  for  the  time  to  part  had  come,  and  go  he  must.  Ailsie 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  so,  without  daring  to  trust  his  resolution 
farther,  he  undid  the  doors,  and  softly  closed  them  behind  him ; 
his  step  was  heard  on  the  gravel  outside ;  in  another  few  minutes 
it  died  away,  and  all  was  still. 

The  day  was  over — over  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

CONCLUSION. 


Weeks  passed,  and  every  day  up  the  turret  staircase  which  led  to 
Penelope's  room  there  came  the  tramp  of  the  doctor's  heavy  feet. 
Penelope  was  very  ill. 

It  would  have  been  almost  against  nature  if  sh6  had  not  been 
so.  Day  followed  night,  and  night  followed  day;  and  still  the 
tender  young  life  hung  in  the  balance,  baffling  every  care  and 
every  modem  resource. 

A  learned  physician  was  summoned  from  Edinburgh  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  McWhinnock ;  but  he  could  only  confirm  that 
worthy's  own  treatment,  and  opinion  that  time  alone  could  work 
a  perfect  cure.  He  was  able,  however,  to  hold  out  hopes  and 
quiet  the  worst  apprehensions. 

With  perfect  rest,  and  the  most  absolute  freedom  from  every 
species  of  excitement,  the  patient  stood  a  good  chance  of  ultimate 
recovery.  More  he  could  not  say.  She  had  youth  in  her  favour 
— ^youth  and,  as  he  understood,  previous  health  and  good  habits — 
too  much  value  could  not  be  laid  upon  these  in  a  case  of  the 
kind ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  speak  with  absolute  decision,  and 
poor  Lord  Carnoustie,  who  had  accompanied  the  black-coated 
authority  to  the  door,  hanging  on  his  lips  as  though  he  were  a  very 
messenger  from  Heaven,  went  back  to  the  dining-room  with  a  dull 
pain  at  his  heart ;  and,  refusing  to  communicate  even  the  little  he 
knew,  pushed  aside  everything  offered  him,  and  finally  burst  into 
a  scolding  fit  of  such  unexampled  and  uncalled-for  ferocity  that 
Louisa  wept,  and  Joanna  fled  before  it. 

Where  was  Lady  Carnoustie  ?     In  her  presence  no  such  scene 
would  ever  have  been  enacted. 
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Alas!  Lady  Carnoustie  would  never  again   check  with  her 
frown  either  husband  or  child. 

Lady  Carnoustie  was  a  quiet,  pleasant,  smiling  old  womai 
now,  not  very  sure  who  all  the  kind  people  were  who  iniiiifit«red 
to  her  wants  so  thoughtfully;  not  at  all  concerned  abont  the 
manner  in  which  one  would  vanish  as  another  appeared,  one  come 
in  at  the  door  as  the  other  went  out ;  and  only  a  little  surpiised 
now  and  then  that  her  daughter  Mina  did  not  take  her  tmn  with 
the  rest,  and  ^it  in  the  armchair  by  the  bedside  for  a  chat. 

When  told  that  Mina  was  not  in  the  house  she  was  quite 
satisfied.     It  was  so  good  for  dear  little  Mina  to  be  out  of  doors. 

Would  she  send  her  love  to  Penelope?  Oh  yes,  dear 
Penelope — but  who,  who  was  Penelope  ? 

Lady  Carnoustie  had  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  thoogh  she 
nught  ultimately  regain  a  portion  of  health  and  intelligence,  it 
WAS  quite  understood  that  memory  was  gone,  and  that  the  past 
with  her  must  now  be  for  ever  a  blank. 

It  was  best  so ;  even  in  the  midst  of  their  distress  the  afflicted 
family  could  tell  each  other  it  was  best  so  ;  for  they  now  knew  all, 
and  it  was  this  knowledge  and  not  the  shock  of  Mina's  awful  death 
which  had  bereft  Mina's  mother  of  her  senses. 

But  how  came  it  that  the  secret  which  Penelope  had  risked  so 
lauch  to  conceal,  and  of  which  she  and  Bedwood  believed  all 
evidence  destroyed,  had  transpired  ? 

Were  not  they  and  Ailsie  alone  cognisant  of  its  existence  ? 
And  had  not  every  scrap  and  fragment  of  writing,  every  illicit 
treasure  and  love-token,  been  burnt  to  ashes  ? 

They  thought  so,  and  with  a  wearied  spirit  in  a  measure  at  peace, 
Penelope  had  laid  herself  down  upon  her  bed  at  last,  feeUng  that, 
horrible  as  had  been  the  double  crime  committed,  some  of  its 
horrors  at  least  had  been  spared  coming  to  the  light,  through  her 
and  her  lover's  means ;  but  there  is  an  old  saying,  *  A  chain  is  only 
as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,'  and  one  weak  link  in  the  present 
chain  of  evidence  had  been  overlooked.  Penelope  had  forgotten 
the  letter  at  the  village  post-office. 

Mercifully,  so  did  others  until  the  day  after  the  funeral. 

Up  to  that  date  Lord  and  Lady  Carnoustie,  albeit  overwhehned 
with  sorrow,  were  yet  able  to  bear  their  parts  in  the  mournful 
duties  of  the  occasion — the  grief-stricken  mother  even  surprising 
those  about  her  by  her  resolute  efforts  after  self-control  and  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  Heaven.  *  My  poor  wife  bears  up  wonder- 
fully ! '  had  been  again  and  again  on  Lord  Carnoustie's  Ups;  and 
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lie  had  conceived  a  respect  for  her  and  a  tenderness  towards 
her  during  those  few  days  which  he  was  thankful  afterwards  to  be 
able  to  look  back  upon. 

For  the  grave  had  scarcely  closed,  the  flowers  were  yet  fresh 
upon  its  surface,  when  a  messenger  was  sent  to  Ailsie's  room  with 
an  imperative  summons  at  which  the  old  woman's  heart  gave  a 
sudden  bound.  She  could  not  recollect  ever  before  being  thus 
sent  for. 

Instinctively  she  divined  that  this  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Peneloi)e;  for  though  she  was  nursing  Penelope — taking  pre- 
caution that  no  ears  but  her  own  should  listen  to  the  wandering 
babble  which  ceaselessly  issued  from  the  parched  lips — all  in- 
quiries, though  as  solicitous  as  could  have  been  desired  on  the 
part  of  her  master  and  mistress,  had  been  made  without  the  need 
for  a  personal  interview.  No,  it  was  not  on  Penelope's  account  that 
Lady  Carnoustie  desired  her  attendance  now. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  her  shrewd  pene- 
tration divined  the  worst,  directly  she  opened  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  Lady  Carnoustie  awaited  her.  Lady  Carnoustie 
was  standing.  On  the  hearthrug  in  front  of  her  stood  her  husband. 
Neither  daughter  was  present. 

'  They've  fun'  it  oot,'  whispered  the  faithful  servant  to  herself, 
every  limb  shaking.     *  Gude  help  them !  they've  fun'  it  oot ! ' 

Then  she  closed  the  door  carefully,  and  walked  close  up  to  the 
other  two.  In  a  short  time  they  had  learned  all  she  had  to  tell — 
all  at  least  that  had  reference  to  the  tragedy  of  their  child's  life 
and  death. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  emotions  which  such 
a  revelation  induced ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  in  mere 
words  to  depict  the  amazement,  the  incredulity,  the  agony  of 
consternation  and  bewilderment  which,  ranged  on  one  side,  were 
confronted  by  one  speechless,  incontrovertible  witness  on  the 
other.  A  common,  vulgar  love  letter — such  a  love  letter  as  might 
indeed  harmlessly  have  been  indited  to  a  village  beauty  by  her 
illiterate  swain,  but  which,  when  addressed  to  their  own  daughter, 
to  the  loved  one  for  whose  untimely  end  they  were  in  the  first 
anguish  of  sorrow — and  i)enned,  moreover,  by  the  hand  which 
had  ruthlessly  destroyed  her — was  horrible  beyond  the  power  of 
speech  to  express — this  was  the  weapon  against  which  resistance 
and  defence  were  alike  useless. 

To  explain  it,  in  the  last  wild  hope  that  it  might  admit  of 
explanation,  Ailsie  had  been  summoned ;  and  what  would  not  she 
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have  given  to  have  been  able  to  protest  that  the  confident  strain 
of  love  requited  was  but  the  outpouring  of  a  mind  diseased  ;  tliat 
Mina  had  never  known  of  the  madman's  delusion,  but  had  yielded 
up  her  life  its  innocent  victim  ? 

She  could  not  say  this.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  she  might ;— she 
would  have  said  much,  said  almost  anything  on  behalf  of  the  old 
race  whose  honour,  whose  very  life-blood  was  esteemed  her  own — 
but  of  what  avail  were  falsehood  ?    A  simple  inquiry  at  the  village 
post-office  would  blow  her  testimony  to  the  winds.    Becollecting 
the  packets  destroyed  by  Redwood  and  Penelope,  she  could  not 
doubt  that  this  clandestine  missive  was  only  one  of  many — ^many 
both  received  and  answered ;  and  realising  that  the  worst  had 
come,  she  stood  upright  and  told  all,  concluding  with  these  words: 
*My  lord  an'  my  leddy,  listen  to  me.     Mebbe  it's  no  for  me 
to  speak — it's  no  for  the  likes  o'  me  to  cast  up  aught  that's  come 
an'  gane  to  the  likes  o'  you — but  it's  the  Lord's  truth  ye  hae 
heard  this  day ;  and  may  the  Lord  Himsel'  help  ye  baith  to  bear 
it !     Ask  me  what  mair  ye  will ;  I'm  here  to  answer,    I  did  what 
I  could,  an'  there's  them  wha  did  what  J  couldna — ^but  there  was 
n&ne  could  save  her,  sin'  yersels  had  made  her  what  she  was.   She 
micht  hae  been  a  guid  bairn,  the  joy  o'  yer  hearts,  the  croon  o' 
yer  auld  age — she  micht  hae  been  a  mither  hersel',  wi'  a  hame  and 
a  husband  o'  her  ain — she  micht  hae  been  alive  an'  weel  this  day, 
gif  she  had  been  let  to  be  what  the  Lord  made  her,  an'  let  to  live  the 
life  He  made  her  for.  .  .'     A  pause.  ...    *  Ye  best  ken  wha  turned 
her  frae  it.    Wha  quenched  a'  the  light  in  her  bit  breast  as  a  lassie ; 
wha  garred  her  be  silent  when  she  wad  fain  hae  spoken  oot, — ganed 
her  be  guid,  when  she  was  no  guid, — garred  her  mak'  believe  she 
was  content,  when  her  heart  was  angered  and  sore.    She  was  to  ken 
naethin',  think  o'  naethin',  care  for  naethin'  but  what  ye  thocht 
fit.    She  was  to  tak'  up  wi'  naebody, — ne'er  came  ane  to  the  hoose 
o'  her  ain  rank ' 

*  There  at  least  you  are  wrong,'  broke  in  liOrd  Carnoustie  in  a 
loud,  hoarse  voice.     *  Mr.  Eedwood ' 

*  Redwood?'  Ailsie  laughed  a  bitter  laugh.  *  Eedwood? 
Na!  She  was  past  Eedwood  afore  he  came.  The  iron  had 
entered  into  her  saul ;  and  she  was  fain  to  fling  hersel'  awa,  to  be 
revenged,  if  for  naethin'  mair.  Aye,  it  was  revenge — it  mun  hae 
been  revenge,'  she  muttered  to  herself.  *  A  Carnoustie  could  stoop 
to  revenge,  but  no  to  love.' 

Lord  Carnoustie  seized  her  by  the  arm  and  shook  it.  *What 
more  do  you  know,  woman  ?    Speak,  in  God's  name,  and  hide 
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nothing;  do  you  not  see  that  she,'  pointing  to  a  motionless 
figure  sitting  stiffly  upright  with  fixed,  wide-open  eyes,  'that 
she '    The  speaker's  accents  died  away. 

Both  were  aware  of  a  terrible  new  turn  of  events,  and  both 
alike  sprang  forward ; — ^but  too  late. 

There  was  one  loud  bursting  sigh,  one  blind  involuntary 
movement,  and  Lady  Carnoustie  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor. 

She  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  her  reason ;  never  reverted 
to  the  above  scene,  nor  seemed  to  retain  any  recollection  of  it ; 
though,  after  a  period  of  time,  a  certain  amount  of  restoration  was 
otherwise  effected  in  her  health. 

It  was  felt,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  stroke  which  deprived 
her  of  memory,  and  limited  her  intelligence,  was  even  in  its 
intensity  a  merciful  one. 

It  was  now  very  reasonably  Lord  Carnoustie's  chief  anxiety  to 
learn  whether  the  mystery  of  his  daughter's  death  had  been 
unriddled  by  the  world  at  large ;  and  he  was  comforted  more  than  he 
would  have  dared  avouch,  by  finding — or  fisincying — as  time  passed, 
that  nobody  knew  anything.  This  was  so  much  better  than 
what  he  at  first  anticipated,  that  being,  as  we  know,  a  man  of 
dull  sensibility,  he  resumed  his  usual  jogtrot  life  ere  long ;  but 
no  one  ever  heard  him  mention  the  name  of  his  dead  child,  whilst 
it  was  observed  that  with  the  snows  of  winter  snow  seemed  also  to 
descend  upon  the  bereaved  old  baron's  head.  Nor  was  he  ever  again 
quite  so  sturdily  upright  in  his  bearing,  nor  faced  he  the  world 
so  boldly  'as  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Taking  Ailsie's  words 
more  deeply  to  heart  than  he  had  ever  taken  anything  in  his  life 
before,  he  resolved  that,  now  he  was  left  to  judge  and  act  for  him- 
self, he  would  give  his  two  remaining  daughters  his  full  confidence, 
and  strive,  however  late  in  the  day,  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  their 
earlier  education.  '  They  were  but  poor  feckless  creatures  to 
begin  with,'  he  muttered ;  '  but  perhaps  Ailsie  was  right.  She 
would  never  have  tolerated  their  being  anything  else.'  There 
was  but  one  *  She '  for  him  thenceforth. 

With  Lady  Carnoustie  safely  smiling  in  her  bedroom,  and 
with  the  old  nurse's  denunciations  ringing  in  his  ears,  he  felt  he 
must  do  what  in  him  lay  for  Louisa  and  Joanna  now. 

And  by-and-by  a  certain  hush  crept  over  the  spot  where  such 
tragic  events  had  rent  the  air,  and  the  two  quiet  sick  rooms 
became  centres  of  home  attraction  ;  each  a  little  world  in  itself. 

Penelope  began  to  recover,  and  Penelope's  well-being  was  the 
leading  thought  of  the  household. 
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Presently  she  took  note  of  who  spoke  to  her  and  ministered  to 
her.     She  asked  what  had  become  of  Marie. 

Now,  Marie  had  protested  weeks  before,  betwixt  hysterics  and 
temper,  that  she  should  not  stay  a  day  longer  than  she  could  help 
in  such  a  dreadful  place,  and  accordingly  she  had  been  gladlj 
despatched  on  the  first  opportunity ;  and  it  was  Katie  Cameron- 
clever,  cheery  little  Katie  from  Glenmore — who  had  been  sent 
over  by  the  Misses  Soutter  to  assist  Ailsie  in  her  nursing. 
Penelope  had  grown  quite  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Kiatie's 
face  and  figure  going  about,  before  it  ever  occurred  to  her  to  ask 
what  ICatie  was  doing  there. 

The  next  step  was  a  vague  interest  in  her  food,  and  then  at 
last  the  invalid  began  to  '  take  hold/ 

*  She  was  just  aboot  dvi/ramoi^ktd  with  it  all,  and  that's  the 
truth,*  quoth  Dr.  McWhinnock,  in  diagnosing  the  case.  *But 
she's  pu'd  through — she's  pu'd  through,  and  she'll  be  none  the 
worse — not  a  bawbee  the  worse — once  we  get  up  her  strength 
again.  Let  her  lie  still  a  bit,  and  don't  hurry  her.  IVe  no 
opeenion  of  hurry.  **  Hurry  no  man's  cattle,"  says  the  proverb, 
and  troth  !  there's  a  deal  of  sense  in  thae  proverbs.' 

Accordingly  Penelope  lay  still,  and  life  came  back  to  her. 

One  day  she  beckoned  the  old  nurse  to  her  bedside,  and  pointed 
to  the  window-blinds,  both  of  which  were  drawn  down,  as  they 
had  been  for  many  days.  It  was  a  mild  November  day ;  a  pearly 
mist  hung  over  the  ocean,  and  not  a  ripple  stirred  its  glassy 
surface.  The  warm  season  had  kept  the  fuchsias  still  in  luxuriant 
bloom,  while  myrtle-blossoms  were  out  upon  the  south  wall  of 
the  garden,  and  verbena  branches  sprawled  all  over  the  path. 

*  I  had  no  idea  autumn  was  like  this  in  Scotland,'  murmured 
Penelope.  *  Myrtle-blossoms  in  November ! '  holding  up  a  bunch 
which  Louisa  had  left  with  her.  *  I  think  I  should  like  to  look 
out  to-day.  Draw  up  the  blind  and  let  in  the  sunlight,  Ailsie 
dear ;  I  know  the  sun  is  shining  outside.' 

But  when  Ailsie  advanced  towards  the  window  whence  she 
thought  less  glare  would  fall  upon  the  invalid's  weakened  eye- 
balls, Penelope's  voice  grew  quite  loud  and  strong  in  protest. 

*  Not  that  blind — not  that  one.'  She  waved  her  hand  impera- 
tively. '  I  won't  look  out  there — not  there.  Let  me  look  upon 
the  sea,'  pointing  to  the  nearest  casement,  whence  a  view  of  the 
bay  could  be  obtained  firom  where  she  lay. 

The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  bid  without  a  word.  After 
a  moment's  reflection,  she  remembered  that  the  other  side  of  the 
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little  turret  was  that  which  overlooked  the  moor, — and  then  she 
knew  that  Penelope's  wandering  senses  were  returning, 

A  little  longer  and  Penelojje  asked  to  sit  up  within  the 
small  windowed  recess  and  watch  the  world  below,  and  thence- 
forward spent  a  part  of  every  day  there. 

On  one  occasion,  and  one  only,  she  and  Ailsie  reverted  to 
the  past.  Ailsie  found  her  in  tears,  and  gently  remonstrated 
in  nursely  parlance ;  but  Penelope,  looking  round  carefully  to  be 
sure  they  were  alone,  bade  the  old  woman  sit  down  beside  her 
for  a  few  minutes. 

^  You  see,  Ailsie,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  forget  that  if  I  had  done 
what  I  ought,  all  of  this  might — I  don't  say  it  would — but 
it  Tnight  have  been  prevented.  If  I  had  refused  to  keep 
poor  Mina's  secret,  and  insisted  on  her  telling  her  father  or 
mother ' 

*  She  wadna  hae  dune  it,'  said  Ailsie  sadly,  '  No  if  ye  had 
gaen  upo'  your  knees  to  her,  she  was  that  feared,  puir,  puir  thing ! 
Think  ye  no  if  words  could  hae  prevailed,  mine  wad  hae  been 
wantin'?' 

*  But  you  said  you  did  not  know.' 

*  Nae  mair  I  did  ken  to  him — to  Bedwood.  Nae  mair  I  did 
ken — ^what  could  be  ca'd  kennin'.  For  nae  word  nor  whisht  let 
she  fa',  and  aye  turned  aside  my  cautions,  an  aye  laucht  at  me  ; 
but  ho!  fine  I  kenned  for  a'  that.  Maybe,  no  a'  that  went  on, 
but  eneugh — waes  me !  eneugh.  I  wadna  tak'  ower  muckle 
blame  to  yersel',  my  dawtie,'  patting  the  shoulder  of  her  charge 
tenderly.     *  Ye  was  nae  that  sair  wrang ;  ye  did  your  best ' 

*  Perhaps  I  could  not  have  made  her  confess,  but  at  least  I 
need  not  have  hurried  her  into  further  deceit.  I  mean,'  said 
Penelope,  faltering,  *  about  Mr.  Eedwood.' 

A  quavering  shadow  of  a  smile  flickered  across  Ailsie's  lips. 

'And  a'  the  time  Redwood  was  for  yersel' ! '  she  said. 

*But  I  did  not  know  it;  I  had  no  idea  of  it,'  eagerly, 
*  Remember,  no  one  is  to  be  told  about  that  for  a  long,  long  time 
yet,  Ailsie ;  you  vnU  remember,  won't  you  ?  It  would  hurt  them 
dreadfully ' 

*  I'll  no  tell.     Dinna  be  feared.' 

'  Then  there  was  another  thing,'  proceeded  Penelope,  blushing 
a  little.  '  You  know  what  Tosh  said  on  that  day  the  AinsUes 
arrived?' 

*Aye;  I  mind,' 

*  What  could  he  have  meant  ? ' 
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^  Miss  Penelope,  gif  ye  kenned  Tosh  as  I  do,  ye  wad  hae  kenned 
by  this,  that  whiles  he  means  jist  naethin'  ava!  Whiles  he's 
sensible,  and  he's  aye  trusty, — but,  'deed,  a'  the  time  it's  jist 
Tosh  ;  and  though  I  made  as  though  I  believed  him  then  day,  i' 
my  heart  I  thocht  naethin'  o't.' 

*  He  must  have  heard  something  ? ' 

'  He  micht,  or  he  micht  no.' 

^  I  shall  learn  some  day,'  said  Penelope  softly  to  herself.     And 
meantime  she  let  the  subject  drop. 

She  wanted  next  to  know  if  her  father  had  been  told  how  ill 
she  w^. 

He  had.  It  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  inform  him  after 
the  Edinburgh  physician  had  given  his  verdict,  since  no  one  could 
foresee  what  turn  the  fever  might  take.  Also  Dr.  McWhinnock 
was  sure  that  as  soon  as  his  patient  could  move  she  must  be  got 
away  from  the  place.  Lord  Carnoustie  thought  that  very  likely 
Mr.  East  would  sail  for  England  immediately  on  receipt  of  his 
letter.  Lord  Carnoustie  looked  grave  as  he  thus  spoke.  He  did  not 
like  the  idea  of  Mr.  East's  returning  to  claim  his  daughter.  He 
did  not  like  at  all  the  idea  of  being  without  Penelope. 

Every  day  he  now  found  his  way  up  the  turret  stair.  It  was 
good  for  the  invalid,  he  averred,  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to,  and 
he  and  she  had  plenty  to  talk  about.  He  had  always  found 
Penelope  took  an  interest  in  his  affairs,  and  liked  to  have  full 
accounts  of  each  day's  sport  after  the  shooting  began ;  wherefore 
it  did  not  in  the  least  surprise  him  to  find  that  nothing  now  enter- 
tained  her  so  well.  He  was  always  saying  to  Bedwood,  who  had 
fallen  into  the  way  of  either  joining  him  on  his  moor  or  getting 
him  on  to  the  Inverashet  moor,  that  such  and  such  an  exciting 
bit  of  luck  or  evidence  of  canine  intelligence  would  *  do  to  tell 
Penjslope.'  Eedwood,  sympathising,  would  contribute  his  share 
towards  the  items,  and  occasionally  rather  more  than  his  share. 

He  was  very  cautious, — but  he  had  an  easy  person  to  deal  with. 
It  was  nothing  in  Lord  Carnoustie's  eyes  for  his  companion  to 
send  a  tuft  of  white  heather  from  the  heights  to  please  a  poor 
girl  who  was  confined  to  her  room  in  the  glorious  autumn  weather. 

When  he  produced  a  new  volume  of  illustrations,  and  suggested 
to  Miss  Louisa  that  it  might  amuse  an  invalid  who  was  not  able 
to  pass  the  time  with  reading,  no  one  suspected  that  he  had  not 
got  it  down  from  town  for  his  own  use.  When  he  brought  any- 
thing, or  when  he  came  over  with  nothing,  or  Whatever  he  did,  or 
whatever  he  left  undone,  it  was  all  one ;  Bedwood  could  not  go 
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wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  hapless  Carnoustie  family  now.  They 
fancied  their  sorrow  shared  by  him  (for  it  had  been  no  part  of  Ailsie's 
business  to  enlighten  anyone  on  that  point),  and  though  we  who 
are  behind  the  scenes  know  that  it  was  not  so  to  the  extent 
imagined,  still  it  is  but  just  to  state  that  he  had  a  very  real  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  family,  and  felt  more  at  home  and  content 
in  their  family  circle  than  he  did  anywhere  else,  or,  truth  to  tell, 
than  anyone  else  had  ever  done  before  his  day. 

How  much  of  this  may  have  been  due  to  a  dear  unacknow- 
ledged cause  it  boots  not  here  to  inquire.  Penelope,  it  is  true, 
was  in  the  castle,  if  unseen ;  is  it  unfair  to  suggest  that  her  pre* 
sence  under  its  roof  cast  a  dim  invisible  halo  over  everything  con- 
nected with  it? 

Our  readers  will  have  guessed  that  long  before  this  the  former 
invalid  had  vanished.  Captain  Ainslie  had  indeed  taken  his  de- 
parture the  very  day  after  the  tragedy,  his  dislocated  joint 
having,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  cured  itself  miraculously  in  the  night, 
for  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  walked  down  to  the  pier  with  only  the 
assistance  of  an  arm  to  lean  upon ;  and  that  albeit  he  found  the 
disabled  limb  a  little  stiff  to  work,  he  experienced  no  ill  effects 
from  using  it  so  suddenly. 

*  Couldn't  stay  another  day,  you  know ;  by  Jove  I  couldn't ; 
neither  for  their  sakes  nor  for  my  own,'  averred  little  Bob,  em- 
phatically. '  Too  awful,  you  know !  Poor  things  I  Fact  is,  it 
was  a  funereal  place  at  the  best  of  times ;  and,  though  they  were 
awfully  kind  to  me  and  all  that,  I  could  not  have  stopped  on,  to 
save  my  life  ;  I  really  couldn't,  you  know.  Ill  or  well,  I  had  to 
make  a  bolt  for  it.' 

'Ay,  if  you  had  had  poor  little  Ainslie  nowadays  to  sing 
to  you,  and  play  your  game  with,  it  would  have  been  something,' 
observed  Lord  Carnoustie,  who  naturally  saw  the  matter  from  the 
other  point  of  view.  *  But  he  was  a  well-behaved  little  creature, 
and  took  himself  off  immediately  he  felt  he  was  in  the  way.  I 
shall  always  think  kindly  of  the  creature,'  ruminating.  '  It  was 
such  a  comedy  of  a  creature.' 

*  And  how.  about  your  other  comedy  of  a  creature,  uncle 
Carnoustie  ?  Where  has  Tosh  been  all  this  time  ?  And  what  has 
he  been  about  ? ' 

*  Tosh  ?    I  have  not  heard  or  seen  anything  of  him  since 
stop,  "  Talk  of  the  devil " — ^Hoots !  the  girls  mustn't  hear  me  say 
that !    But  it's  queer,  isn't  it  ?    There  he  is ;  there's  Tosh  at  this 
very  minute/  pointing  with  his  finger,  ^  coming  up  the  avenue ! 
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There  he  comes,  poor  fellow,  hirpling  along !  I  must  go  down 
and  speak  to  him  presently/  Then  after  a  minute,  *  What  on 
earth  is  that  hanging  down  behind  his  back  ? '  murmured  Iiord 
Carnoustie  to  himself.  '  A  long  black  streamer,  down  to  the  end 
of  his  coat  tails.  What  is  that  for  ?  And  look,  Penelope,  it  is 
dangling  from  his  Tam-o'-Shanter.  He  has  tied  it  rocmd  his  red 
"  Tammy !  "    What  can  the  idea  of  that  be  ? ' 

What  indeed  ?  One  glance  informed  the  quicker-eyed  Pene- 
lope ;  she  perceived  that  Tosh,  esteeming  himself  one  of  the  family, 
had  resolved  on  sharing  their  mourning,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
adequately  had  wound  an  enormous  crape  band  round  his  worsted 
^anmiy,'  tied  a  huge  bow  behind,  and  let  it  stream  behind  him 
as  far  as  it  would  go. 

^  'Deed,  an'  I  think  it's  raal  dacent ! '  exclaimed  he  proudly,  in 
reply  to  an  ejaculation  from  Ailsie,  who  opened  her  little  side 
door  to  him ;  *  it  was  my  mither's,  puir  weedy '  wumman ;  it  was  npo' 
her  weed/s  bannet,  an'  I  was  hainin  (saving)  it  for  Carnoustie, — 
but  mebbe  it  will  sair  him  tae,'  he  added,  taking  it  off  and  regard- 
ing it  fondly.  *  Is  Carnoustie  aboot  ?  He  wad  be  fain  to  see  me 
wi'  sic  gran'  murmins.' 

Fain,  indeed !  No  sight  in  the  world  would  have  achieved 
ijirhat  the  poor  idiot's  inimitable  *  murrnins  *  did  for  his  patron. 
Lord  Carnoustie  took  one  look  at  Penelope — at  Penelope,  crimson 
— then  the  comers  of  his  mouth  slowly  relaxed,  and  the  next 
minute — but  we  wiU  not  pry  into  the  next  minute. 
'  *But  never  let  on  about  this,  Penelope — never.*  Lord  Car- 
noustie at  length  wiped  his  eyes,  and  got  himself  out  of  his  chair. 
'  Sht  would  never  have  forgiven  me,  poor  woman,  could  she  have 
known  I  had  been  laughing.  We  must  get  him  to  take  off  that 
thing  somehow,  and  try  to  forget  it — ^but,  oh  dear !  oh  dear ! ' 

At  length  the  day  came  when  Penelope  could  go  downstairs. 

Perhaps  she  could  have  gone  before  Bhe  did ;  perhaps  she 
shrank  a  little  from  a  meeting  which  must  take  place,  and  which 
she  scarcely  knew  how  to  face — but,  at  any  rate,  she  was  well ; 
she  was  fairly  strong ;  and  she  was  just  able  to  seat  herself  in  the 
comer  of  poor  Lady  Carnoustie's  own  sofa,  tenderly  jDffered  by  the 
tearful  Louisa  and  Joanna,  who  felt  nothing  could  be  too  good,  and 
that  dear  mamma  would  herself  have  wished  it  could  she  have 
been  able  to  imderstand, — ^Penelope,  we  say,  had  only  just  got 
fairly  ensconced  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  invalidism  to  sup- 
port her,  before  the  sportsmen  were  sighted  in  the  avenue. 

*  Widow. 
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'It  will  be  rather  trying  seeing  Mr,  Redwood/  whispered 
Louisa — Louisa  had  never  been  noted  for  tact — *  but  we  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  get  it  over.  So  we  told  papa  to  be  sure  to 
bring  him  in  to-day.' 

Penelope  almost  wished  this  had  been  kept  back.  Uncertainty 
would  have  been  something,  but  now  she  was  shaking  and  shiver- 
ing aU  over;  and  when  Joanna  from  the  window  announced, 
*  Here  are  papa  and  Mr.  Eedwood  at  the  door,'  and  when  Louisa 
considerately  added,  *  I  know  you  must  be  a  little  nervous,  dear 
Penelope,' and  when  finally  the  door  opened,  and  Lord  Carnoustie's 
voice  was  heard  speaking  to  some  one  behind,  and  that '  some  one  ^ 
came  in  tall  and  broad  behind  him,  and  was  felt  rather  than  heard 
greeting  the  nearer  ladies,  and  then  was  coming— coming  up  to 
her — ^poor  Penelope  felt  as  if  the  room  were  spinning  round,  and 
herself  the  centre  of  all  eyes. 

Indeed,  she  looked  so  pale,  and  slight,  and  trembling,  that 
Hedwood  scarce  knew  how  to  let  go  the  hand  he  took  in  his.  Ha 
had,  to  be  sure,  an  excuse  for  a  moment's  lingering.  '  I  hope  you 
feel  a  little  better  now?'  he  could  be  allowed  to  inquire,  and 
pause  for  a  response. 

And  then  the  elder  Miss  Carnoustie,  greatly  pluming  herself 
on  her  discretion,  took  up  the  subject  and  assured  him  that '  dear 
Penelope  *  was  very  much  better,  and  only  looked  a  little  less  well 
to-day  than  usual  because  of  the  excitement  of  coming  down- 
stairs and  seeing  people.  It  was  always  rather  an  era  in  an 
invalid's  recovery  that  first  coming  downstairs. 

fiedwood  listened  with  profound  attention,  glancing  every 
now  and  then  at  the  little  face  with  its  eyes  cast  down,  and 
wondering  how  soon  he  should  be  able  to  do  more. 

But  Louisa,  for  her,  was  quite  on  the  alert,  *  Now  we  will  all 
go  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  have  our  tea  there,'  she 
cried ;  *  and,  dear  Penelope,  you  will  just  stay  here,  and  Mr.  Red- 
wood will  bring  you  yours.' 

('That's  better,'  thought  he.) 

*  And  put  a  little  table  before  you,  and  you  can  have  it  com- 
fortably,' subjoined  Louisa,  departing. 

Thus  on  each  of  his  journeys  Redwood  had  a  moment  wherein 
to  say  or  to  look  something.  It  was  not  much ;  but  he  was  satis- 
fied, as  far  as  it  went.  Then,  at  last,  he  thought  he  might  ven- 
ture a  step  farther.  The  Misses  Soutter  came  in,  and  were 
cordially  welcomed  at  the  tea-table.  'My  good  angels!'  cried 
Redwood  to  himself;  'was  there  ever  a  call  more  opportune?' 
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And  without  more  ado  he  calmly  seated  himself  on  the  sola  bj 
Penelope's  side, 

*  I  hear  your  father  is  expected  home/  he  said,  softly.  *  Soon  ? ' 
*■  I  am  expecting  a  letter  to-day.' 

'  And  you  will  join  him  in  the  south  as  soon  as  you  are  able 
to  travel.  Lord  Carnoustie  tells  me.' 

'  I  shall  be  able  as  soon  as  he  can  have  me.' 

*  You  don't  look  very  strong  yet — dear,'  the  last  word  slipped 
out  under  his  breath.  In  a  moment  the  pale  cheek  beside  him 
was  overspread  with  colour ;  it  seemed  such  a  long,  long  time 
since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  that  Bedwood — Redwood, 
whose  image  had  been  before  Penelope's  eyes,  whose  words  and 
looks  and  tones  had  fed  every  hour  of  consciousness  with  throb- 
bing hopes  and  memories — seemed  now,  when  once  more  in  the 
flesh  by  her  side,  a  stranger. 

He  leaned  towards  her,  and  stole  the  hand  which  lay  tempt- 
ingly near.  ^  I  am  not  going  to  transgress.  Don't  be  afraid,'  he 
murmured.  '  It  is  enough  to  see  you,  and  be  with  you  again* 
I ' — ^but  he  had  to  draw  himself  upright  hastily.  Louisa  was 
approaching,  letter-bag  in  hand. 

*One  for  you,  Penelope.  It  looks  like  your  father's  hand, 
but  it  has  no  foreign  stamp.' 

It  needed  none.  Mr.  East  had  arrived  in  England.  The 
next  moment  Penelope  was  exclaiming  with  a  cry,  '  Oh,  he  is 
come!  He  is  come!'  and  the  next  she  fell  to  sobbing  like  a 
child. 

Eedwood  rose  and  withdrew  himself. 

^  Nothing  the  matter,  I  hope,'  cried  the  ladies  at  the  &r  table, 
in  a  breath.    ^  No  bad  news  ?  ' 

'Oh  no ;  very  good  news,  I  should  say.  The  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  her.  Mr,  East  is  arrived,  and  she  is  a  little  over- 
come; but  it  is  only  from  the  momentary  surprise.'  Then  he 
glanced  backwards.  *She  is  better  already.  I  think,'  to  Miss 
Louisa,  '  if  you  were  to  go  and  talk  to  her  ? ' — Louisa  delightedly 
felt  that  she  was  quite  the  person  to  imdertake  the  delicate  task ; 
and  when  she  re-crossed  the  room  she  assured  them  all  that  dear 
Penelope  was  quite  recovered,  and  very  happy  at  the  thought  of 
seeing  her  fiEither  again.  Mr.  East  had  written  desiring  her  to 
meet  him  in  London  as  soon  as  possible,  while  knowing  nothing 
of  any  particular  reason  for  its  being  desirable  she  should  do  so. 
He  had  started  for  home  before  receiving  the  last  letter  from 
Carnoustie  Castle. 
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*  I  thought  he  must  have  done  so/  observed  Eedwood, 
curiously  well  up  in  the  subject.  *  He  could  hardly  have  had 
time  to  reach  home  from .  Jamaica,  if  he  had  only  left  it  on 
receipt  of  your  letter  on  the  16th  of  last  month.' 

They  then  discussed  the  matter  at  length. 

Presently  the  Misses  Soutter  took  their  leave,  and  Bedwood 
felt  he  ought  to  take  his.  But  he  could  not  go.  He  had  become 
in  a  manner  one  of  the  Carnoustie  family,  and  for  once  and  away 
thought  he  would  disobey  the  dictates  of  ceremony.  '  Miss  Car- 
noustie, are  you  in  a  mood  to  grant  a  petition  ? ' 
Miss  Carnoustie  was  always  in  the  mood — from  him. 

^  I  am  so  very  lonely  at  Inverashet,'  pleaded  Bedwood,  '  and  it 
is  so  very  nice  here ; '  looking  round,  *  may  I — won't  you  ask  me 
to  stay  on  ?    Please  do.' 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Bedwood,  I  am  so  glad ! '  Lady  Carnoustie  would 
have  fallen  off  her  chair  had  she  heard  the  fervent  cordial  tones, 
but  the  Lady  Carnoustie  of  old  was  now  even  in  Louisa's  thoughts 
only  a  shadowy  *  dear  mamma,'  whose  shadow  was  invariably  be- 
nignant. '  I  hope  you  will  say  whenever  you  would  like  to  stay 
on  with  us,'  continued  she  enthusiastically.  *Papa,  will  you 
kindly  ring  the  bell,  and  send  to  Inverashet  for  Mr.  Bedwood's 
portmanteau  ?  There  is  an  hour  yet  before  the  dressing  gong 
sounds.' 

*  And  we'll  go  for  a  turn  in  the  garden,  for  it's  as  warm  as 
summer,'  appended  Carnoustie,  doing  as  he  was  told.  '  It's  just 
wonderfully  warm  for  this  time  of  year.' 

*  Would  not  a  little  air  do  your  niece  good  ? '  suggested  Bed- 
wood,  aside  to  him.  *  She  looks  as  if  a  gentle  turn  in  the  air 
would ' 

'  Be  the  very  thing  for  her.  Hey,  Penelope,  put  on  your  hat 
and  shoes,  there's  a  good  lassie ;  and  come  for  a  bit  of  a  stroll 
with  Bedwood  and  me.  We'll  go  by  the  garden  door.  You 
needn't  take  a  step  more  than  just  the  garden  round,  and  I'll  give 
you  my  arm.' 

'  And  I'll  fetch  your  things,  dear.'  Both  Louisa  and  Joanna 
started  forward.  Everyone  was  ready  to  do  anything  for  Penelope 
now.     What  had  Penelope  not  done  for  them  ? 

Louisa  put  on  her  cousin's  cloak,  Joanna  fastened  her  over- 
shoes, Lord  Carnoustie  himself  with  anxious  awkwardness  fumbled 
with  her  hat  and  gloves.  Then  the  latter,  as  half  frightened  at 
his  own  temerity,  and  dreading  to  be  prevented  carrying  it  into 
effect  by  some  unthought-of  intervention,  seized  the  little  hand 
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and  tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and,  almost  ere  Penelope  knew  what 
she  was  about,  she  was  borne  along  into  the  soft,  sweet  dusk  oat- 
side. 

But  Penelope  could  not  but  feel  pleased  to  have  come.  Thej 
wandered  about,  she  and  her  two  stalwart  protectors,  inhaling  the 
mystic  scents  of  myriad  blossoms,  and  marking  the  wild  strag- 
gling growth  of  the  beautiful  garden. 

'  A  garden's  a  fine  place,'  said  Carnoustie  meditatively.  '  Pm 
fond  of  a  garden.  If  it's  good  for  nothing  else,  it's  good  to  walk 
in.'  He  could  not  shoot,  nor  fish,  nor  farm  among  his  flowery 
paths,  but  he  could  at  least  take  the  good  of  walking,  pure  and 
simple,  among  them.  By-and-by  it  was  :  '  Hey,  I'd  forgotten  I 
wanted  to  see  Finlayson  about  the  seed  list.  He's  down  in  the 
plantation  just  now.  Penelope,'  disengaging  her  from  his  arm, 
*  just  stop  here  for  a  minute  with  Mr.  Bedwood — give  her  your 
.  arm.  Redwood — and  I'll  be  back  in  five  minutes.' 

Redwood  respectfully  did  as  he  was  desired.  After  a  few 
minutes  it  was,  *  I  may  ask  a  few  questions,  may  I  ?  Only  about 
yourself— only  to  know  how  soon  you  think  of  going,  and 
how  you  are  to  go.     You  cannot  go  alone,' 

*  Oh  no ;  it  is  arranged ;  uncle  Carnoustie  is  to  escort  me.' 

'  Lord  Carnoustie  ?  Oh ! '  said  he,  disappointed.  *  I  had 
meant — I  had  hoped — but  perhaps  I  should  not  have  been 
permitted  ? '  looking  at  her  with  a  wistful  interrogating  note  in 
his  voice. 

*  You  know,'  Penelope's  reply  faltered  a  little,  '  you  know  what 
you  promised  ? ' 

*  You  don't  suppose  I  would  go  back  from  my  promise,  Pene- 
lope ? '     He  put  his  hand  on  hers  within  his  arm. 

'  But  you  know  what  would  be  thought  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  I  should  have  taken  care !  Our  meeting  should  have 
been  purely  accidental.  Still,  perhaps  it  is  best.  I  am  going  to 
be  very  careful,  you  need  not  fear.  I  have  arranged  to  stay  on  at 
Inverashet  for  the  winter  shooting, — it  is  really  very  good,  I  am 
told,  only  no  one  has  ever  had  the  patience  to  stay  on  for  it, — and 
I  shall  only  need  to  take  an  occasional  run  south  to  see  my  friends. 
One  must  be  allowed  to  see  one's  friends  occasionally,  Penelope  ? ' 
and  he  leaned  over  to  smile  into  her  face. 

'  You  will  be  sure  not  to  let  them  think — I  mean  they  must 
not  be  able  to— to ' 

'  To  infer  anything  ?  Certainly  not.  But  I  really  must  go 
to  London  very  soon — within  a  few  days — at  least  within  a  few 
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days  of  your  departure.  It  may  be  curious — but  I  rfduA  go.  I 
have  business,  business  that  cannot  be  delayed,  and  that  necessi- 
tates my  calling  upon  Mr.  East — at  his  office, — you  cannot  object 
to  that?' 

*  Oh,  with  that,*  said  Penelope  demurely,  *  I  have  nothing  to 
do.'  And  she  could  not  help  smiling  back  at  him  for  the  space 
of  half  a  second ;  and  a  young  imder-gardener,  who  was  raking 
near,  said  to  himself,  *  Oho ! ' 

Then  Lord  Carnoustie  came  back,  and  said  that  he  had  been 
detained  and  was  sorry  to  have  been  so  long,  and  it  was  time  for 
Penelope  to  go  in ;  and  as  he  remorselessly  and  unconsciously 
transferred  her  little  hand  back  from  Eedwood's  arm  to  his  own, 
he  presented  her  with  a  pale  November  rose  he  had  found  blowing 
on  the  wall,  which  she  wore  to  brighten  up  her  black  frock  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  evening  they  were  all  very  quiet.  Nobody  ever  did 
anything  particular  in  the  evenings  at  Carnoustie  Castle,  and  now 
even  the  piano  was  not  available.  They  were  sitting  here  and  there 
aimlessly  after  dinner,  when  Lord  Carnoustie,  after  looking  once 
or  twice  at  his  young  invalid  visitor,  in  whose  cheek  the  pallor  of 
illness  was  intensified  by  its  contrast  with  her  mourning  robe, 
suddenly  made  a  stupendous  proposition. 

'  Penelope-7-ahem  ! — you're  just  sitting  there  with  your  hands 
before  you.  What  was  that  game  you  used  to  play  with  Captain 
Ainslie  ?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Eedwood  would  play  it  with  you  ?  He 
used  to  play  it  with  the  Bob  creature  too.' 

Bedwood  professed  his  readiness. 

*  It's  just  nonsense  the  fuss  about  cards  as  cards,'  muttered  the 
old  gentleman  into  Louisa's  ear,  Louisa  having  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment.  '  Even  «Ae  got  not  to  mind  the  sight  of  them  with 
Ainslie ;  and  why  shouldn't  Eedwood  do  what  Ainslie  did  ?  Get 
out  the  cards,'  decisively. 

'  Perhaps  if  Mr.  Eedwood  would  place  the  screen  round  that 
little  settee,'  suggested  Joanna,  as  Louisa  obeyed  the  mandate, 
*  dear  Penelope  would  not  feel  a  draught ;  and  here  is  the  small 
table  Captain  Ainslie  found  so  convenient  for  picquet.' 

And  Eedwood  and  Penelope  were  started  at  picquet. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  way  they  played  and  scored  was  a 
novelty  in  the  game.  Eedwood  undertook  the  scoring.  He  was 
very  exact  and  clear-headed  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  onlookers  had 
withdrawn,  and  no  one  was  taking  any  particular  notice  of  the 
play  or  the  players,  his  declarations  took  somelhing  of  this  form  : 
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'  Tierce  to  the  king.  1%  any  day  juced  for  you  to  go  ?  That's 
"  good,"  is  it  ?  Or  have  you  a  higher  ?  Do  you  travel  by  Cfreat 
Western  ?  No ;  stop ;  excuse  me,  but  you  can't  count  that.  No, 
you  don't,'  holding  back  her  hand  with  a  smile.  *  It  is  for  me  to 
play  first.  Oh,  you  have  let  me  take  the  trick  too !  You  are  not 
attending  closely  enough  to  the  game,  I  am  afraid.  I  can't  trust 
you  to  score  with  cards,  I  shall  write  down  our  respective  numbers 
with  a  pencil  and  paper.  You  are  only  thirty-three,  and  I  am  a 
hundred  and  fifty-three.  What  is  your  address  in  Portland 
PUice  f  Therefore  I  add  your  score  to  my  own.  And  I  add  also 
the  difference  between  us.  That  makes  rather  a  big  beating  for 
this  round.  And  now  give  me  his  City  address  too^  if  yo^ 
pleased 

Altogether  it  was  rather  a  peculiar  game  of  picquet. 

The  next  day  Penelope  was  to  have  her  first  drive,  and  with 
much  state  and  many  wrappings  she  was  installed  in  the  corner 
seat  of  the  big  barouche.  How  delightfully  the  soft,  mild  sea  air 
blew  in  her  face !  How  it  wooed  her  cheek,  and  rested  on  her  eye- 
lids !     Everything  seemed  peaceful,  tender,  caressing. 

Louisa  now  occupied  the  comer  hitherto  dedicated  to  her 
mother ;  how  soon,  how  strangely  soon,  and  how  easily  was  poor 
Lady  Carnoustie's  place  being  everywhere  filled!  The  placid 
invalid  kissed  her  hand  from  the  window  as  the  carriage  rolled  by, 
and  asked  her  attendant  who.  the  ladies  were.  She  was  quite 
pleased  to  see  the  horses'  harness  flash  and  glitter  in  the  sun. 

*  You  are  enjoying  your  drive,  Penelope,  I  think,'  said  Louisa, 
affectionately.  *  What  are  we  stopping  for,  Duncan  ? '  demanded 
the  speaker,  a  minute  or  two  later.     '  Anything  wrong  ? ' 

^  Mr.  Sedwood  signalled  us,  my  lady.'  Duncan  pointed  to  a 
figure  on  the  foreground  of  the  moor ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Bedwood,  with  his  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  his  dogs  at  his  heels, 
appeared  at  the  carriage  door. 

*  I  have  been  up  on  the  ptarmigan  heights,'  he  said,  *  and  I 
remembered  that  you,'  addressing  Penelope,  *  thought  you  would 
like  a  ptarmigan's  wing  for  your  hat.  Will  you  accept  one?* 
producing  a  brace  of  the  speckled  grey  birds,  whose  plumage  was 
just  begiiming  to  change  for  the  winter. 

He  looked  so  cheerful,  so  animated,  so  full  of  life  and  vigour 
altogether,  that  Penelope,  smiling  back,  wondered  a  little  whether 
the  glad  look  of  his  eyes  and  the  ring  in  his  voice  would  not  strike 
her  companion  as  peculiar  in  her  poor  dead  sister's  supposed 
admirer. 
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Louisa,  however,  perceived  nothing.  One  thought  was  always 
as  much  as  she  could  cope  with  at  a  time,  and  her  present  thought 
was  that  Mr.  Redwood  had  the  previous  evening  appealed  to  her 
to  rescue  him  from  his  loneliness. 

*  You  will  come  to  dine  to-night,  Mr.  Redwood  ?  Pray  do.  I 
liad  intended  leaving  a  message  at  Inverashet.  My  father  and 
Penelope  are  to  leave  us  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  we  find  the  tide 
will  suit  for  her  to  get  oflf  from  the  pier  on  Thursday,  and  no  other 
day  this  week ;  and,  of  course,  that  is  a  great  matter  for  an 
invalid,  so  these  will  be  our  last  evenings  all  together.'  She  almost 
broke  down.  *  We  shall  be  so  glad  if  you  will  come  both  even- 
ings.    It — it  will  help  us  to  bear  them.' 

*  Of  course,  you  must  know  I  am  only  too  glad  to  come,'  said  he. 

Penelope  durst  not  meet  his  eyes  as  he  spoke.  He  was  lean- 
ing over  the  carriage  door,  too  close,  too  unguarded.  He  was  not 
even  making  a  pretence  of  looking  beyond  herself. 

*  While  dear  papa  is  away  we  cannot,  of  course,  invite  a 
gentleman,'  continued  the  elderly  young  lady,  with  a  gentle  blush 
on  her  maiden  cheek,  '  but  as  soon  as  he  returns,  which  will  be  in 
less  than  a  week,  you  will  always  be  welcome.' 

He  thanked  her  courteously.  Then  he  placed  Penelope's 
ptarmigan  on  her  lap. 

*  Are  both  of  them  for  me  ? '  said  she. 

Both  ?   He  smiled.   Was  not  all  he  had  to  be  thenceforth  hers  ? 

*  So  you  will  come  to-night  ? '  concluded  Miss  Carnoustie,  lean- 
ing back  on  her  cushions  again  ;  '  you  know  our  hour.  And,  oh, 
Mr.  Redwood,  you  will  not  mind,  I  am  sure,  but  the  JVIisses 
Soutter  are  coming.  We  asked  them  to  dinner,'  she  concluded, 
solemnly  ;  *  Penelope  wished  it.'  And  to  herself  she  added,  *  If 
dear  mamma  never  did  so  herself,  we  feel  sure  dear  mamma  had 
some  good  reason.  But  dear  mamma  would  certainly  think  we 
ought  to  do  whatever  Penelope  wishes,  now.' 

The  following  day  was  Penelope's  last  at  Carnoustie  Castle. 

How  terrible  and  yet  how  dear  had  its  grey  towers  become  ! 

But  a  few  short  months  previously  she  had  stepped  on  that 
island  shore  a  free-spirited,  whole-hearted  girl,  eager  as  a  child  to 
grasp  the  burden  of  the  future,  desirous  of  nothing  more  than  to 
plunge  head  foremost  into  the  mystery  of  life.     And  now ! 

Ah,  well ;  no  other  spot  on  earth  would  ever  be  to  her  what 
this  place  of  places  had  grown  to  be ;  no  other  woods  and  moor- 
lands would  ever  have  such  weird  minglings  of  association,  such 
surpassingly  sweet  and  bitter  memories.      She  would  fain  have 
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visited  every  nook  and  tenderly  inflamed,  as  youth  wili,  agitation 
and  emotion  with  the  sight ;  but  happily  this  could  not  be,  and, 
indeed,  all  who  loved  Penelope  and  valued  her  peace  of  mind  were 
now,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  lord  who  was  somewhat  testy 
on  the  subject,  intent  on  hastening  her  departure,  confident  that 
change  of  scene  and  companionship  alone  could  eflFect  the  full 
restoration  of  her  powers,  and  make  her  all  she  once  had  been  in 
health  and  strength. 

Even  Redwood  was  eager  that  there  should  be  no  delay. 

On  the  slightest  of  pretexts,  however,  he  contrived  to  keep 
close  and  closer  to  the  side  of  his  love  as  the  hour  of  separation 
approached ;  and  she  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  a  watch  thus 
kept,  a  solicitude  thus  manifested ;  albeit  to  the  general  view, 
Mr.  Redwood  was  merely  evincing  a  becoming  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  an  invalid  whom  everyone  was  petting. 

Redwood  it  was  who  suggested  this  and  that  precaution, 
planned  this  and  that  convenience  ;  Redwood  who  had  noted  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  barometer,  and  marked  the  precise  state  of  the 
tide.  Redwood  could  give  accurate  information  about  the  hour 
when  the  steamboat  might  be  expected  to  touch  at  the  quay. 

As  he  made  the  latter  announcement  the  attention  of  the 
party  chanced  by  good  hap  to  be  diverted,  and  Penelope  alone 
caught  the  quick  undertone,  '  You  won't  forbid  my  being  there  ? ' 

Of  course,  she  could  not  '  forbid  *  his  being  anywhere. 

Indeed  her  own  spirit  was  beginning  to  experience  a  sense  of 
desolation,  a  yearning  for  his  presence  and  support,  a  strange 
tenderness  towards  the  wild  fevered  dream — it  seemed  at  times 
but  a  dream — whence  she  had  just  emerged,  but  which  so  soon 
must  begin  to  fade  into  the  past.  Too  gladly  would  she  leave  it 
behind  ;  and  yet ! 

But  if  Redwood — and  then  it  seemed  as  if  Redwood  intui- 
tively divined  thfe  meaning  of  her  pensive  brow.  He  was  fondling 
on  her  lap  the  little  curly-haired  puppy  he  had  brought  as  a  gift, 
which  was  to  accompany  its  new  mistress  south  the  next  day.  *  He 
will  have  forgotten  all  about  me  before — ahem ! — he  sees  me 
again.  Dogs  of  this  age  have  such  very  short  memories,'  looking 
seriously  into  Penelope's  face.  *  You  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  yourself  how  extraordinarily  short  this  little  pup's 
memory  is,  very  soon.* 

Louisa  and  Joanna,  who  were  both  standing  by,  heard  nothing 
in  the  words,  but  Penelope  heard  all  she  wanted. 

Again,  it  was,  *  You  are  going  straight  on  to  Tendon  without 
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stopping,  Lord  Carnoustie  ?  I  shall  do  the  same  'njtxt  week.  I 
am  going  up  either  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Oh  yes,  I  am  returning 
to  Inverashet ;  I  shall  be  here  till  the  end  of  January  at  any  rate, 
but  I  shall  have  to  go  up  and  down  to  town.  That's  nothing. 
One  travels  so  easily  nowadays.' 

At  last  he  had  to  take  leave.  He  put  off  as  long  as  he  could, 
stayed  as  late  as  he  dared,  and  almost  betrayed  himself  at  the 
last.  But  though  he  had  to  drive  home  through  the  night  mists 
without  the  lover's  *  good-night,  '  for  which  his  heart  hungered, 
and  which  by  circumstances  was  denied,  he  was,  in  his  hidden 
soul,  content. 

For  Redwood  was  now  fully,  deeply,  and  lastingly  in  love. 
He  had  found  in  the  bright  fearless  spirit  of  Penelope  the  true 
match  for  his  own  soberer  self;  he  had  learned  to  value  her 
innocent  gaiety,  to  care  for  every  note  in  her  voice,  every  sparkle 
in  her  eye ;  and  each  moment  spent  in  her  society  only  left  him 
more  and  more  impatient  for  the  time  when  all  barriers  between 
them  should  be  removed. 

He  desired  not  only  to  share  every  mutual  retrospect,  but  to 
confide  his  own  individual  past^ — to  smile  and  sigh  over  it — to 
feel  what  a  fool  he  had  been,  and  to  feel  afresh  what  a  lucky  and 
a  happy  fellow  he  was. 

AH  of  this  had  to  be  reserved  for  the  hour  to  which  certain 
murmured  syllables  pointed,  when  on  the  Uttle  steamer's  deck 
two  figures  stood  apart  from  the  rest,  and  two  hands  lay  fast  in 
each  other.  *  Goodbye,'  whispered  one  voice ;  *  Till  we  meet  again,' 
responded  the,  other. 

•  •••••• 

It  was  not  till  the  early  days  of  spring  that  news  came  to 
the  old  castle  in  the  north  of  the  approaching  marriage  of  Eed- 
wood  and  Penelope. 

Throughout  the  previous  months  not  a  syllable  had  escaped 
to  betray  any  understanding  which  should  wound  the  hearts  of 
its  inmates,  and  by  April  one  and  all  were  prepared  not  only  to 
hear  with  equanimity  of  the  engagement,  but  to  applaud  it. 

*  It  is  what  we  have  been  hoping  for  ever  since  our  dear. 
Mina's  death,'  exclaimed  Louisa  and  Joanna,  going  themselves  with 
the  news  to  Glenmore.  *  We  felt  that,  as  all  other  hopes  had  been 
put  an  end  to,  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely  that  Mr.  Kedwood 
would  turn  liis  thoughts  towards  Penelope.  He  seemed  very  much 
struck  with  her  on  her  first  appearance  after  her  illness.  We 
both  observed  that  he  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  off  her.     And 
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when  we  heard  he  had  been  to  visit  them  in  London,  and  did 
not  think  Penelope  looked  at  all  strong,  and  was  so  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  and  ran  down  to  see  her  at  Brighton  on  purpose 
to  set  our  minds  at  ease,  we  could  not  but  fancy  he  was  rather 
glad  of  the  excuse.  From  the  first  he  seemed  to  take  to  us  all. 
Evidently  he  wished  to  enter  our  family.  And  now  that  dear 
mamma  is  so  much  better,  we  have  been  able  to  tell  her,  and 
though  she  does  not  quite  understand  it,  she  is  just  as  pleased 
as  if  she  did.  We  think,  you  know,'  lowering  her  tone,  and  look- 
ing round,  *  that  sometimes  dear  mamma  confuses  Penelope  with — 
with  Mina.  When  we  told  her  about  Penelope  going  away  at 
first,  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  at  last  we  found  out 
what  she  was  thinking ;  and  now  she  keeps  harping  on  some  old 
days — you  know  what  days.  Miss  Jean  ? — and  wonders  what  Lady 
Ainslie  will  say.  And  though  it  sounds  quite  coherent  and 
sensible,  we  know  by  other  things,  little  things  she  lets  fall,  that 
she  is  referring  to  poor  Mina  and  Mr.  Etheridge,  not  to  Penelope 
and  Mr.  Redwood.' 

*  I  suppose  there  never  was  anything  between  Captain  Ainslie 
and — ahem  ? '  inquired  Miss  Jean,  as  carelessly  as  she  could,  but 
she  listened  with  outstretched  ears  for  the  reply. 

*  Never.  Oh  dear,  no ! '  Louisa  laughed  at  the  idea.  *  In- 
deed, Penelope  would  never  have  thrown  herself  away  on  that 
little  Bob,'  subjoined  she ;  and  if  Bob  could  have  heard  her,  he 
would  have  felt  he  had  sunk  low  indeed.  Even  the  gentle  Louisa 
was  daring  to  be  contemptuous,  now  that  she  could  dare  to  be 
anything.  ^  But  then  dear  mamma  always  despised  him,'  she  ex- 
cused herself,  internally.. 

Little  Bob,  however,  had  his  good  points.  He  was  never 
known  to  say  a  hard  word  of  Penelope  East,  nor  to  add  her 
name  to  those  on  the  roll  of  his  vanquished  fair  ones.  *  She  was  a 
very  nice  girl,'  was  the  only  comment  he  was  ever  heard  to  let  fall. 

Lord  Carnoustie  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  match. 
So  had  the  household  generally — in  proportion.  So  had  the 
Misses  Soutter — chuckling  over  John  as  they  announced  it. 

Whether  poor,  fond,  faithful  nurse  Ailsie  would  have  been 
most  pleased  or  saddened  could  never  be  known,  for  she  did  not 
live  to  see  the  day.  Her  heart  had  been  broken,  and  she  sank 
into  her  quiet  grave  with  the  first  chill  winds  of  spring. 

When  they  expected  the  idiot  Tosh  to  participate  in  the  family 
rejoicings,  Tosh,  I  regret  to  say,  had  forgotten  who  Redwood  and 
Penelope  were*     He  made  the  announcement,  however,  a  peg  on 
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which  to  hang  his  own  immediate  concerns.  '  Troth,  an'  I  hope 
they'll  be  warmer  than  I  am,  then.  I'm  that  cauld  this  time  o' 
year ;  an'  there's  nae  Mistress  Alison  to  look  after  me  noo/  shiver* 
ing  and  chattering,  whereupon  of  course  he  received  orders  to  go 
indoors,  which  was  what  he  wanted. 

But  when  John  Soutter  heard  of  the  marriage  settlement 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  bride,  he  was  rueful  enough. 

*  To  think,'  he  cried,  *  that  all  that  siller  might  have  gone  into 
the  coflFers  of  the  Ainslies ! ' 

*  It  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  didn't,  then,*  averred  Dr. 
McWhinnock,  considering  himself  aggrieved  by  the  insinuation, 
*  I'm  sure  I  kept  that  loon  lying  on  his  back,  weeks  after  he  could 
have  been  up  and  stravagin'  over  the  whole  country  side — and  all 
to  please  you,  John  Soutter ! ' 


THE  END. 
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'Roses'  from  the  Gulistan 
{the  'Rose  Garden') 

OF  SHAIKE   MASLAH'UD-DIN   SADI  ALSUIRAZI, 
B£1I9G   EXTBACTS  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  PERSIAN  TeXT 

BY  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

TBE  FIFTH  GATEWAY  OF  THE  GULISTAN. 
LOVE  AND    YOUTH. 


THEY  said  to  Hasan  Maimundi:  'Behold  Sultan  Mahmud, 
who  possesses  so  many  slaves,  endowed  with  address  and 
beauty ;  any  one  among  them  a  marvel  of  the  world  and  the 
chosen  of  our  time !  How  befalleth  it  that  towards  none  of  these 
doth  he  show  regard  and  fondness  of  any  such  a  sort  as  to  lyaz, 
who  assuredly  hath  no  better  gifts  of  person  ? ' 
Hasan  made  answer : 

*  Whatsoever  finds  its  way  to  the  heart  will  beseem  itself 
fairly  in  the  eyes : 

He  who  with  favour  by  Kings  is  named 
For  the  faults  he  shows  he  shall  never  be  shamed ; 
And  he  that  is  thrust  from  the  Princely  grace 
There  is  none  to  praise  him  in  all  the  place. 

Look  with  eyes  of  disapproving, 
Yusuf 's  fiswe  shall  not  seem  moving  I 

Look  with  eyes  in  loving- wise 
And,  albeit  a  fiend  appear 
With  hell's  smoke  upon  him  there, 

Lo !  a  shape  from  Paradise. 
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IL 

They  tell  of  a  person  of  dignity  who  had  a  slave  exquisite  in 
beauty,  towards  whom  his  eyes  ever  turned  with  love  and  affection. 
Yet  he  spake  sadly  one  day  to  one  of  his  friends,  saying :  \  Ah, 
the  pity!  that  a  favoured  slave  possessed  of  such  charms  and 
qualities,  should  wag  a  tongue  so  long  and  so  wholly  without 
respectfulness!'  Whereat  the  other  answered,  *Ay,  Brother! 
when  once  you  have  passed  round  the  cup  of  friendship  hanker 
not  after  the  wine  of  service.  As  soon  as  the  state  ariseth  of 
lover  and  beloved  between  any  twain,  the  state  of  master  and  of 
dependent  hath  dej>arted.' 

A  Lord  with  one  of  fairy-face  commenced  in  play  and  laughter ; 
What  wonder  if  the  Lord  grew  slave,  and  slave  was  Master,  after  ] 
Best  speeds  the  servant  bearing  pots,  or  piling  up  the  bricks ; 
When  such  a  one  is  o'er  endeared,  like  a  fed  ass  he  kicks. 


IIL 

I  saw  one  of  worth  and  piety  so  feUen  prisoner  to  passion  for 
a  beautiful  person  that  from  the  curtain  of  secrecy  his  shame 
peeped  forth,  and  he  suffered  rebuke  and  even  damage — yet  would 
he  not,  any  the  more,  abandon  his  attachment,  but  spake : 

My  hand  from  this  beloved  skirt  I  cannot  take  away ; 
Though  with  a  sword  she  smite  me  sharp,  and  in  her  anger  slay ; 
I  have  no  place  of  sheltering,  no  refuge  half  so  sweet ; 
If  I  should  fly  'twould  only  be  to  creep  back  to  those  feet. 

Once  I  did  reproach  him,  saying :  *  What  hath  befallen,  that  an 
ignoble  desire  should  thus  gain  the  mastery  over  thy  erstwhile  so 
excellent  judgment  ? '  Whereupon  he  sank  back  for  a  while  deep 
into  thought ;  and  presently,  recovering,  gave  reply : 

Where'er  the  Lord  of  Love  doth  come  no  strength  in  prayer  is  seen ; 
Why  cry  to  one  neck,  deep  in  mire,  *  Ho !  keep  thy  gam\ents  clean '  t 

IV. 

There  was  a  man  whose  heart  was  gone  out  of  his  hand,  and  who 
talked  of  the  abandonment  of  life,  by  reason  that  the  target  of 
his  glances  had  become  an  abode  of  peril^  a  whirlpool  of  perdition ; 
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not  a  sweet  mouthful  that  might  safely  £Bkll  upon  the  tongue  ;  not 
a  bird  that  might  lightly  come  into  the  net.    Now, 

When  from  his  fair  Dot  gold  an  answer  moves 
Alike  are  gold  and  dust  to  one  who  loves. 

His  friends,  in  admonishing  him,  entreated  that  he  would 
break  away  from  this  foolish  fancy,  seeing  how  many  by  reason  of 
the  same  inordinate  passion  were  become  captive,  their  feet  fiist  in 
gyves.  But  he  replied  with  tears :  '  Ah,  friends,  seek  no  more  to 
counsel  me,  for  I  can  only  see  as  the  eyes  of  another  will/ 

The  Lords  of  war  do  slay  their  foes  by  might  of  brawn  and  bone  ; 
But  £sdr  ones  kill  their  lovers  by  loveUness  alone. 

It  is  not  conceded  in  the  laws  of  Love  that  from  apprehension 
of  death  any  true  heart  should  hold  back  from  attachment  to  the 
beloved. 

Ye  who  think  of  self,  in  Love, 

False  to  Love  shall  surely  prove ; 

If  she  always  doth  deny 

Then  Love  bids  the  lover  die. 

Onward,  desperate,  I  go 

Though  I  bleed  by  sword  and  bow ; 

If  my  hand  her  sleeve  may  seize 

'Tis  enough  :  should  that  displease 

At  the  threshold  of  her  grace 

I  will  perish  on  my  face. 

His  people,  who  felt  some  care  for  his  affairs,  and  had  received 
kindnesses  from  him,  plied  him  with  advice,  and  even  put  him  in 
confinement,  but  it  was  of  no  benefit. 

In  vain  physicians  mingle  bitter  drinks 
While  the  sick  stomach  still  of  sugar  thinks. 

And  hast  thou  heard  what  a  beauteous  one  said,  under  her 
breath,  to  a  lover  whose  heart  had  gone  forth  firom  him  ?  She 
said: 

As  long  as  nothing  rash  or  mad  thou  dost  for  love  of  me 
Ko  lover,  Sir  1  art  thou  of  mine — and  I  am  naught  to  thee. 

I  call  to  mind  how  one  night  the  sweetest  of  my  friends  came 
in  at  my  door  so  suddenly  that  I,  arising  with  impatient  joy. 
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swept  out  the  light  from  my  lamp  with  the  sleeve  of  my  gown. 
It  was  the  verse  become  true : 

'  Astonied  stood  I  that  my  life  such  lovely  luck  could  hold/ 

Sitting  down,  that  heavenly  one  began  laughingly  to  complain 
that  at  the  moment  of  seeing  her  I  should  thus  put  out  the  lamp. 
*  Oh,  Light  of  Life  I '  said  I,  '  Aftah  dar  amad  ! ' 

I  thought  the  sun  had  risen ;  besides,  you  know  the  lines— 

Ill-looking  people  you  may  roughly  handle 

When  they  shall  come  betwixt  you  and  the  candle ; 

But  if  it  be  a  smiling,  sweet-lipped  miss, 

Put  out  the  lamp  and  catch  her  sleeve,  and  kiss  I 

V. 

I  do  call  to  mind  that  in  my  youth  I  was  passing  through  a 
street,  when  mine  eyes  fell  upon  one  that  was  moon-fitced  and 
most  beautiful.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  month  of  Thammuz, 
the  hot  season ;  so  hot  that  the  glare  dried  up  the  spittle  in  a 
man's  mouth,  and  the  fierce  wind  made  the  marrow  boil  in  his 
bones.  Yielding  to  weakness  I  could  no  longer  support  the  power 
of  the  sun,  and  from  sheer  necessity  sought  shelter  under  the 
shadow  of  a  wall,  wishing  that  some  one  would  assuage  for  me  the 
torment  of  the  time,  and  even  with  so  much  as  one  drop  of  water 
quench  my  burning  thirst.  Suddenly — ^from  the  darkness  of  a 
porch — I  observed  a  splendour,  a  brilliancy — oh !  such  a  glory  of 
loveliness  as  to  portray  the  tongue  of  eloquence  in  describing  the 
grace  of  it  would  falter  paralysed;  like  as  when  forth  from  the  Night 
glitters  the  lovely  Morning,  or  as  when  the  Water  of  life  sparkles 
out  of  the  Darkness  of  Death.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  cup  of 
snow-sherbet,  whereinto  she  had  cast  sugar  candy,  and  mixed 
with  it  fruit-juices.  Was  it  with  rose-water  she  had  perfruned 
that  delicious  draught,  or  did  some  drops  of  fragrant  compassion 
fall  therein  from  her  cheeks  of  rose-leaf?  I  know  not !  To  be 
brief,  I  seized  that  heavenly  drink  from  her  sweet  fingers  of 
symmetry,  and  drank ;  and  my  weakness  passed  away. 

Happy  those  eyes  which  every  dawn  can  see 
A  face  so  £sdr  I    Who's  drunk  with  wine  may  be 
Sober  by  midnight,  lut,  who  this  way  slakes 
His  thirst,  is  drunk  till  judgment-morning  breaks. 

Edwin  Abnold. 
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An  Unresolved  Discord. 


MY  first  meeting  with  that  discordant  fellow — ^for  discordant 
he  was  and  remained  throughout  my  acquaintanceship  with 
him,  and  this,  I  suppose,  accounted  for  his  being  at  once  so  attrac- 
tive and  so  irritating — took  place  on  a  cold,  murky  November 
afternoon.  I  had  shut  up  the  organ,  after  playing  a  brief  volun- 
tary, the  choir  and  the  clergy  had  trooped  oflF,  the  small  congre- 
gation was  dispersing,  and  I  was  about  to  leave  the  cathedral, 
when  he  strode  up  to  me  out  of  one  of  the  side-aisles  and  said, 

*  I  believe  you  are  Dr.  Duckett  ? ' 

^  That  is  my  name,'  I  answered.  *  What  do  you  want  ? ' 
The  truth  is  that  I  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers.  Those 
young  rascals  of  boys  had  been  singing  carelessly,  as  they  often  do, 
and  if  there  is  one  thing  I  hate  more  than  another  it  is  to  be 
accosted  just  after  a  service.  People  ought  to  understand  that 
one  wants  a  httle  time  to  recover  oneself  and  to  forgive  the  mis- 
creants who  will  persist  in  spoiling  everything,  in  spite  of  all 
one's  efforts  to  guide  them  in  the  way  they  should  go.  However, 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  affronted  by  my  curt  manner. 

^  I  want  you,'  said  he,  holding  out  a  small  roll  of  manuscript, 

*  just  to  glance  over  this  and  give  me  your  opinion  of  it.  It's  an 
Agnus  I  have  written,  and  I  think  myself  that  it's  rather  good. 
In  feet,  I  IcTiow  it's  good ;  though  there  may  be  technical  errors 
in  it  which  you  will  easily  detect.  I'm  only  a  beginner ;  but  I 
know  enough  about  music  to  know  that  you  are  as  high  an  au- 
thority as  there  is  in  England,  and  that  you  aren't  blinded  by 
prejudice  and  routine,  as  most  of  these  stick-in-the-mud  cathe- 
dral organists  are.     That's  why  I  thought  I  would  apply  to  you.' 

I  looked  at  this  somewhat  peremptory  and  decidedly  cool 
young  gentleman.  There  was  not  much  light  left  to  scrutinise 
him  by;  but  I  could  see  that  he  was  tall,  dark,  slender,  and 
handsome.    Of  course  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  obliging  him 
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by  correcting  his,  doubtless  faulty,  composition ;  still  I  am  not, 
I  hope,  quite  as  churlish  as  I  am  sometimes  accused  of  being,  and 
my  heart  goes  out  to  a  brother  musician.  One  can  always  re- 
cognise them  at  a  glance,  I  find — ^that  is,  the  genuine  ones,  not 
the  correct,  respectable,  successful  rank  and  file.  Perhaps,  too,  I 
may  have  been  a  trifle  flattered  by  his  incidental  description  of 
me — who  can  boast  of  being  superior  to  the  subtle  influences  of 
flattery  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  forty-eight?  Anyhow,  I 
said: 

*  Well,  you  are  welcome  to  my  opinion,  such  as  it  is.  I  will 
find  time  to  examine  what  you  have  written  to-night,  and  if  you 
will  call  at  my  house  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  to-morrow, 
Mr. ' 

*  Vincent,*  he  interpolated  impatiently.     *  Not  that  it  matters.' 

*  Mr.  Vincent,  I  will  either  give  you  a  verbal  reply  or  leave  one 
for  you.     I  dare  say  you  know  where  I  live.' 

He  said  he  could  easily  find  out.  But  perhaps  he  thought 
that  the  simplest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  accompany  me  to  my 
own  door  in  the  cloisters ;  for  he  walked  along  beside  me  and  was 
good  enough  to  tell  me,  on  the  way,  exactly  why  it  was  that  the 
anthem  had  gone  to  pieces.  I  did  not  mind  that;  for  it  was  true 
enough  that,  as  I  said  before,  the  boys  had  not  been  taking  any 
trouble,  and  I  quite  agreed  with  him  that  no  choir  could  help 
being  more  or  less  injuriously  aflfected  by  that  drawling,  super- 
annuated Minor  Canon;  still  it  did  strike  me  that  if  this  un- 
known youth  was  destined  to  fail  as  a  composer,  his  failure  would 
hardly  be  due  to  any  excess  of  modesty  or  timidity.  He  shook 
hands  with  me  at  parting  and  promised  to  look  in  about  one 
o'clock  on  the  next  day. 

*  I  suppose  that  is  your  luncheon  hour  ? '  he  remarked.  *  Or 
do  you  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ?  It's  all  the  same  to  me  ; 
only  I  should  like  to  find  you  at  home,  because  you're  sure  to 
take  an  interest  in  me,  and  the  fact  is  that  I  rather  want  you  to 
put  me  in  the  way  of  earning  my  living  here  for  a  time.' 

With  this  truly  startling  announcement,  which  he  made  as 
calmly  as  if  he  had  been  observing  that  it  was  a  chilly  evening, 
he  marched  off*,  stopping«for  a  moment  to  light  a  cigarette. 

Mrs.  Duckett  was  quite  vexed  when  I  narrated  the  episode  to 
her,  and  could  not  see  anything  funny  in  it  at  all.  She  said  that 
she  had  never  heard  of  such  impertinence,  and  added  that  she 
presumed  it  would  end,  as  it  always  did,  in  my  being  robbed  of 
five  or  ten  poui^ds  by  an  impudent  and  obvious  swindler.    I 
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seldom  contradict  Mrs.  Duckett,  but  I  would  beg  readers  of  these 
liaes  to  believe  that  I  am  not  quite  the  fool  she  takes  me  for. 
As  organist  of  Minchester  Cathedral,  I  have  a  snug  Kttle  house 
and  a  fairly  good  salary ;  besides  which,  I  make  enough  by  teach- 
ing to  pay  my  way ;  still,  I  cannot  afford  to  throw  away  five  or 
ten  pounds  either  upon  swindlers  or  deserving  mendicants,  nor  am 
I  in  the  habit  of  doing  any  such  thing. 

As  for  Mr.  Vincent,  I  looked  at  his  AgauB  in  the  coarse  of 
the  evening,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  very 
long  time  before  he  made  his  living  by  musical  composition.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  downright  ignoramus,  full  of  the  most  egregious 
mistakes  from  start  to  finish  ;  and  yet — ^how  shall  I  explain  what 
I  mean  to  non-musical  people  ? — there  were  passages  in  it  which 
more  than  half  tempted  me  to  suspect  the  fellow  of  being  an  nn- 
instructed  genius.  He  had  tried  to  do  things — I  don't  say  he  had 
done  them — ^which,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  nobody  has  ever 
thought  of  before,  and  I  suppose,  after  all,  that  what  artists  of  any 
kind  love  and  delight  in  most  is  originality.  , 

At  all  events,  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  anticipating  with  so 
much  confidence  that  he  would  interest  me,  and  no  sooner  had 
I  conducted  him  to  our  little  dining-room  on  the  morrow  than  I 
perceived  that  he  was  beginning  to  interest  my  wife  into  the  bar- 
gain. He  was,  in  fact,  when  seen  in  the  full  light  of  day,  an 
uncommonly  good-looking  young  man,  with  large  luminous  dark- 
brown  eyes,  clearly  cut  features,  and  a  great  crop  of  wavy  black 
hair,  which  he  wore  rather  too  long  for  my  taste,  but  not  too  long 
to  suit  that  of  the  ladies — who,  I  have  noticed,  always  admire 
flowing  locks.  Moreover,  his  style  of  conversation,  though  a  trifle 
brusque,  was  of  a  nature  to  arouse  curiosity.  He  favoured  us 
with  plenty  of  it,  while  satisfying  the  cravings  of  a  healthy  appe- 
tite ;  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  that,  if  he  was  rather  too  dicta-* 
torial  upon  the  subject  of  musical  matters  for  so  inexperienced  a 
judge,  his  ideas  were  not  very  far  wrong.  By  which,  of  course,  I 
mean  that  they  coincided  with  my  own.  They  coincided  likewise 
with  those  of  Mrs.  Duckett.  At  least,  I  presume  that  they  did ; 
for,  as  we  left  the  dining-room,  she  took  occasion  to  whisper  in  my 
ear, '  Samuel,  that  is  going  to  be  a  great  man ;  you  must  on  no 
account  let  him  slip  through  your  fingers  ! ' 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  become  great  as  a  musical 
composer  until  he  has  mastered  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
art,  and  this  was  what  I  told  Mr.  Vincent,  after  I  had  given  him 
a  cigar  and  had  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  A^viA  in  its  present 
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form  was  altogether  inadmissible.  He  took  my  censure  much 
more  submissively  than  I  had  expected — ^indeed,  I  have  never  up 
to  this  moment  of  writing  been  able  to  understand  how  one  and 
the  same  human  being  could  be  so  inordinately  vain  and  so  un- 
aflFectedly  humble  as  he  was.  He  admitted  that  his  knowledge  of 
harmony  and  cdUnterpoint  was  as  yet  superficial ;  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  acknowledge  that  there  were  moments  when  he  did  not 
feel  quite  sure  of  his  power  bo  create. 

*  But  that,'  he  made  haste  to  add,  '  is  only  when  I  am  down  in 
the  mouth,  as  one  is  apt  to  be  when  one  is  beset  by  despicable 
material  worries.  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  you,  Dr. 
Duckett ;  but  the  nuisance  is  that  I  can't  possibly  pay  you  for  them. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  I  can't  very  well  pay  for  my  daily  bread  just 
now,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  you  couldn't  help  me  to  get 
half  a  dozen  singing  pupils — so  as  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
you  know.' 

It  was  so  likely  that,  in  my  responsible  position,  I  should 
hand  over  half  a  dozen  of  my  own  pupils  to  an  instructor  of 
whose  antecedents  and  capabilities  I  knew  absolutely  nothing ! 

Well,  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  unlikely  that  I  should  behave  in 
that  imprudent  manner ;  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ended  by 
doing  something  almost  as  absurd.  I  told  him  that  he  was 
welcome,  without  payment,  to  such  teaching  as  I  could  give  him. 
That,  I  think,  was  right  enough,  because  members  of  one  calling 
should  always  be  ready  to  assist  one  another.  But  perhaps  I  was 
hardly  justified  in  advancing  him  a  trifle  to  meet  immediate 
necessities,  and  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  have  said  that  I  could 
recommend  him  to  several  vocal  young  ladies  of  whona  I  longed 
to  be  rid.  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so,  I  mean,  in  view  of  his 
blank  refusal  to  tell  me  who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from.  He 
said  I  could  see  for  myself  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  that 
ought  to  be  enough ;  he  must  decline  to  be  cross-examined  about 
his  past  life.  But  as  to  his  capabilities,  how  could  I  doubt  them 
after  hearing  him  sing  ?  It  was  merely  in  order  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  he  wanted  the  solo  portion  of  his  Agnus  to  sound 
like  that  he  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  showed  me,  to  my  delight 
and  amazement,  what  he  could  do.  Not  only  had  he  a  tenor 
voice  of  such  quality  and  volume  as  I  had  only  heard  equalled 
two  or  three  times  in  my  life  before,  but  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  been  well  and  carefully  taught  how  to  use  it.  He  owned  that 
this  was  the  case  in  reply  to  my  admiring  ejaculations — by  which, 
for  the  rest,  he  seemed  to  set  remarkably  little  store. 
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'  Oh,  I  have  been  taught  and  I  can  teach,'  he  said.  ^  That  s 
nothing ;  any  fool  who  has  a  voice  can  be  made  to  singy  just  as 
any  fool  who  has  eyes  in  his  head  can  be  made  to  read.  The 
select  few  are  those  who  can  produce  material  for  the  commoc 
herd  to  work  upon.' 

He  thought  that  he  belonged  to  that  select  band  :  possibly  he 
did.    In  any  event,  I  found  him  irresistible,  though  I  have  probably 
failed  to  convey  the  least  convincing  impression  of  his  personal 
charm.     Fortunately  for  me,  my  wife  was  as  completely  bewitched 
as  I  was — if  not  more  so — and  during  the  weeks  that  followed  she 
could  not  make  too  much  of  the  mysterious  Mr.  Vincent.     The 
mystery   with   which   he  was  pleased  to  surround  himself  was 
doubtless  an  additional  attraction  to  her.     I  believe  she  took  him 
for  a  prince  in  disguise,  and  built  up  all  manner  of  romantic 
histories  concerning  him  upon  somewhat  slender   foundations; 
but  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny  that  he  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion, as  well  as  an  apt  pupil.     Those  whom  it  has  been  my 
duty  to  instruct  generally  accuse  me,  I  believe,  of  being  rough, 
rude,  and  impatient.     I  cannot  call  myself  a  good  master,  because 
the  slowness  with  which  the  average  human  brain  moves  exaspe- 
rates me  so.     But  Vincent  almost  always  saw  things  at  once  and 
never  resented  the  occasional  explosions  of  strong  language  which 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  restrain  when  dealing  with  one  of  my 
own  sex.     He  would  laugh  very  good-humouredly  at  such  times, 
and  call  himself  a  duffer.     On  the  other  hand,  he  permitted  him- 
self to  criticise  my  methods  of  interpreting   certain  composers 
with  a  freedom  which  I  really  do  not  think  I  should  have  tolerated 
from  anybody  else. 

What  distressed  me  a  good  deal  was  that  I  felt  sure  that  the 
man  was  in  absolute  want.  He  would  not  tell  me  where  he  was 
lodging,  but  circumstantial  evidence  convinced  me  that  he  had 
not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  although 
it  was  generally  easy  to  make  some  excuse  for  giving  him  his 
dinner,  I  could  not  very  well  do  more  without  being  asked.  As 
for  the  few  pupils  whom  I  ventured  to  secure  for  him,  they  were 
daughters  of  tradespeople  from  whom  no  high  remuneration  was 
to  be  expected.  However,  he  was  destined  ere  long  to  gain  a 
pupil  whose  wealth,  liberality,  and  social  standing  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  Honourable  Netta  Thrupp,  only,  child  of  Ix)rd 
and  Lady  De  Farnworth,  had  for  some  time  past  condescended  to 
take  intermittent  singing  lessons  from  me,  and  honesty  compels 
me  to  own  that  I  had  submitted  to  the  horrible  noises  with  which 
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she  tortured  my  ears  for  no  better  reason  than  that  she  was  what 
she  was.  Lord  De  Famworth  is  such  a  very  great  man  in  our 
parts — for  the  matter  of  that,  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  great  man 
everywhere — that  it  would  never  have  done  for  me  to  insult  his 
daughter.  Kind  Fate  ordained  that  I  should  be  delivered  from 
her  without  laying  myself  open  to  one  of  those  severe  lectures 
from  Mrs.  Duckett  which  I  dare  say  I  sometimes  deserve,  8io  ma 
servavit  Apollo. 

I  had  with  some  diflSculty  persuaded  Vincent  to  sing  at  an 
afternoon  concert  which  was  given,  shortly  before  Christmas,  by 
the  Minchester  Musical  Society ;  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
advertisement  for  him,  if  it  did  not  bring  him  much  in  the  shape 
of  immediate  and  tangible  reward.  At  first  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  for  he  never  was  in  the  slightest  degree  vain  upon 
the  subject  of  his  wonderful  voice,  and  always  ^poke  with  the 
deepest  contempt  of  ballad-singing ;  but  as  I  persisted,  he  ended 
by  shrugging  his  shoulders  impatiently  and  giving  way,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  he  had  a  magnificent  success.  I  had  expected 
no  less  ;  still  I  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  had  been  the  humble 
means  of  securing  local  notoriety  for  my  protSgS,  and  I  remarked 
to  my  wife,  after  we  had  returned  home  .and  were  having  a  quiet 
cup  of  tea  together,  that  a  great  weight  had  been  taken  oflF  my 
mind. 

*  You  will  see,'  said  I,  '  that  Vincent  will  be  taken  up  by  all 
the  grandees  now.  Everybody  was  there,  and  everybody  was 
delighted.  This  afternoon's  work  ought  to  be  worth  a  dozen 
pupils  to  him,  especially  as  he  is  so  good-looking.' 

Amelia  said  she  wished  I  wouldn't  be  so  worldly  and  material — 
as  if  my  lack  of  worldly  wisdom  were  not  the  very  thing  with 
which  she  is  for  ever  reproaching  me !  Mr.  Vincent,  she  declared, 
was  going  to  be  a  musical  composer  of  European  celebrity ;  much 
he  would  care  in  a  few  years'  time  for  Minchester  and  its  poor 
little  grandees ! 

'  That,'  I  observed,  '  may  or  may  not  be  the  case ;  at  present 
I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  to  suppose  that  our  young  friend  will 
ever  be  a  composer  at  all.  But  you  will  admit  that  the  butcher 
and  the  baker  won't  accept  the  prospect  of  future  celebrity  in  lieu 
of  immediate  cash  payments.  Therefore  I  say  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  De  Famworths  were  sitting  in  the  front  row,  and  no  bad 
thing  that  Vincent  has  a  handsome  face  as  well  as  a  glorious 
voice.' 

Hardly  had  these  words  of  common  sense  pasfed  my  lips  when 
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there  came  a  rosliiiig  sound  from  the  staircase  outside ;  the  door 
^^is  violently  thrown  open,  and  in  burst  Miss  Netta  Thrapp,  un- 
announced.     She  is  a  most  obstreperous  young  woman;  I  am 
told  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  be  so,  but  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  subject.    Anyhow,  I  am  sure  she  most  be 
feshionable,  because  her  father  is  an  ennobled  gin  distiUer  of 
immense  wealth,  and  she  has  always  mixed  with  the  very  best 
society.     Just  now  her  little  round  face  was  flushed  and  her  little 
round  eyes  were  gleaming  with  excitement;  her  entire  person 
(which  is  likewise  little  and  round)  quivered  with  the  same 
emotion. 

*  Dr.  Duckett,'  said  she,  *  I  hear  you  know  all  about  that 
beautiful  and  talented  young  man.  Who  is  he  ?  Where  does  he 
live  ?  How  can  one  get  hold  of  him  ?  I  warn  you  that  I  am 
going  to  throw  you  over  and  appoint  him  my  singing  master  in 
ordinary  forthwith.  Sorry  if  you  don't  Uke  being  superseded; 
but  what  else  could  you  expect  ? ' 

I  replied  with  equal  truth  and  politeness  that  there  are  certain 
honourable  employments  from  which  no  man  who  possesses  a 
musical  ear  and  an  average  amount  of  self-respect  can  object  to 
be  ousted,  and  then  I  told  her  all  that  I  knew  about  Vincent — 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  much.  I  could  not  even  furnish  her 
with  his  address,  and  I  was  just  inquiring  whether  I  should  send 
him  up  to  Famworth  to  receive  instructions,  when  he  himself 
walked  in.  She  flew  at  him,  jabbering  and  gesticulating  like  a 
little  monkey. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Vincent,  how  delightful  of  you  to  appear  just  when 
you  were  wanted!  I  was  determined  not  to  go  home  without 
finding  you  and  teUing  you  that  you  are  simply  adorable !  You 
have  taken  me  nearer  to  heaven  this  afternoon  than  I  have  ever 
been  before  in  my  life,  and  if  you  refuse  to  give  me  lessons  I 
shall  die,  and  go  somewhere  or  other — not  to  heaven,  I  am 
afraid.  But  you  wovHi  refuse,  will  you  ?  Come  back  and  dine 
with  us — I'll  drive  you  in  my  pony-cart — and  we'll  make  all  the 
arrangements.  My  people  will  be  charmed  to  see  you,  though 
they  don't  know  one  note  from  another.  But  they  said  you 
looked  awfully  distinguished — and  so  you  do,  you  know.' 

I  quite  thought  he  would  have  been  disgusted,  but  he  wasn't ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  be  pleased  and  flattered  There 
was  no  harmonising  that  fellow.  Sometimes  I  almost  shared  my 
wife's  enthusiasm  about  him  ;  at  other  times  I  felt  by  no  means 
sure  that  he  was  not  a  very  silly  and  vulgar  specimen  of  humanity. 
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Perhaps,  however,  he  showed  his  superiority  to  the  false  shame 
that  commonly  afflicts  silly  and  vulgar  people  by  replying  : 

'I  should  like  nothing  better  than  to  dine  with  you,  Miss 
Thrupp ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  haven't  any  evening  clothes,  and 
unless  I  can  buy  a  suit  at  a  slop-shop  for  twenty-seven  shillings 
and  sixpence,  I  must  remain  without  any  ;  for  that  sum  represents 
the  whole  of  my  available  funds.' 

'  EveniQg  clothes  be  bothered  ! '  returned  the  vivacious  Miss 
Netta ;  '  angels  don't  wear  'em — at  least,  I  never  heard  that  they 
did.     Come  as  you  are,  and  be  worshipped ! ' 

Well,  he  went;  and  no  doubt  he  was  worshipped,  and  no 
doubt  he  liked  it.  One  may  choose  to  sneer  at  the  fools  whose 
heads  are  turned  by  the  adulation  of  other  fools ;  but  I  am  a&aid 
it  must  be  admitted  that  adulation  is  seldom  wholly  distasteful  to 
any  of  us,  and  I  have  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  career  that 
great  musicians  (I  don't  know  any  other  great  people)  are  not 
exempt  &om  that  species  of  weakness.  Lord  and  Lady  De  Fam- 
worth,  whom  I  called  great  just  now,  but  with  whom  I  could  only 
boast  of  a  very  slight  acquaintance,  were  worthy  sort  of  people, 
charitable,  hospitable — perhaps  a  little  offensive  at  times,  though 
never  intentionally  so,  I  am  sure.  Very  likely  they  enjoyed 
jpatronising  this  bright,  rising  star  and  exhibiting  hun  to  the 
crowd  of  friends  with  whom  their  huge  modem  mansion  was 
always  packed.  Even  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it,  they  would 
probably  have  had  to  do  it ;  for  they  were  completely  under  the 
thumb  of  their  imperious,  plain-featured  little  daughter. 

From  that  day  forth  Vincent  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at 
Famworth — rather  too  much  of  it,  I  sometimes  thought ;  although 
it  was,  of  course,  an  advantage  to  him  from  one  point  of  view  to 
be  thus  honoured.  What  I  was  afraid  of — ^and  certain  fatuous 
speeches  of  his  tended  to  confirm  my  fears — was  that  he  would 
misunderstand  a  spoilt  child's  caprice  and  would  seriously  imagine 
that  he  had  made  a  conquest  of  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
England.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  warn  him  that  his  fine  friends 
would  assuredly  forget  his  existence  as  soon  as  they  moved  up  to 
London;  but  he  only  laughed  and  replied  that  they  would  be  very 
welcome  to  do  so  if  they  could. 

'  They  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  reminded  of  my 
existence  before  long,'  he  added,  in  one  of  those  singular  out- 
buirsts  of  conceit  and  self-confidence  of  which  he  had  not  been 
cured  by  encounter  with  inflexible  technical  difficulties. 

He  had  learnt  a  good  deal  ia  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
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time ;  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  still  very  far  from  being 
fit  to  grapple  with  the   obstacles   that  bar  the   path   of    half- 
instructed  composers.     Yet  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  keep 
him  from  composing.     I  found  out  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  more  than  half  the  night  through,   working    at   a 
symphony  (nothing  less  than  a  symphony,  if  you  please  !)  which 
he  had  in  hand,  and  which  he  was  so  good  as  to  promise  that  I 
should  see  when  completed.     What  was  the  use  of  telling   a 
lunatic  like  that  that  he  might  as  well  undertake  to  biiild  a 
palace  or  an  ironclad  ? 

One  comfort  was  that  he  had  now  a  sufficiency  of  pupils  and 
was  able  to  move  into    avowable  quarters  not  far  from    the 
Precincts.     The  patronage  of  the  Thrupps  had  been,  as  I  foresaw 
that  it  would  be,  invaluable  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  Mi^ 
Netta  was  not  the  only  young  lady  who  decided  to  desert  old 
Gruff-and-grim  (it  was,  I  regret  to  say,  by  this  disrespectful  name 
that  many  of  them  were  wont  to  speak  of  Samuel  Duckett,  Mus. 
Doc.,  and  organist  of  Minchester  Cathedral)  in  favour  of  a  more 
amiable,  more  attractive,  and   possibly  more  talented  professor. 
Was  it  his  talent  or  his  amiability  and  his  attractiveness  that  the 
Honourable  Netta  appreciated  so  highly  ?    My  private  and  regret- 
ful conviction  was  that  his  talent  had  very  little  indeed  to  do  with 
their  intimacy,  and  I  could  never  get  him  to  express  any  opinion 
about  her  voice  or  her  musical  capacity. 

*  Oh,  she  pretends  to  be  shy,'  he  would  say  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries ;  '  she  declares  that  I  intimidate  her,  and  our  lessons 
usually  resolve  themselves  into  performances  on  my  part.  I  sit 
down  to  the  piano  and  show  her  how  things  ought  to  be  done, 
which  seems  to  satisfy  her.  Sometimes  the  fat  mamma  comes  in 
and  joins  in  the  applause.  Every  now  and  then  I  sing  flat  to  see 
whether  that  will  make  any  difference,  but  it  never  does.' 

It  was  his  custom  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  De  Famworths, 
and  to  laugh  at  their  ostentation,  their  vulgarity,  and  their  self- 
irajwrtance ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  incense  which  they 
perpetually  burnt  before  him  had  a  sweet  savour  in  his  nostrils. 
Mrs.  Duckett,  who  still  clung  to  her  idea  that  he  must  be  a  noble- 
man in  disguise,  saw  in  this  tendency  an  additional  proof  of  his 
high  breeding  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  indicate  that,  nor 
did  I  quite  like  the  frequent  meetings  between  him  and  his  pupil 
which  took  place  under  my  humble  roof. 

'  If  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on,  Amelia/  I  said  to  my  wife 
one  evening,  '  I  believe  it  will  be  my  duty  to  say  something  to 
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Lord  De  Famworth  about  it.  If  he  chooses  to  have  Vincent  up 
at  his  place  two  or  three  times  a  week,  that  is  his  affair;  but  when 
I  find  the  young  people  encountering  each  other  here  day  after 
day,  as  if  by  accident,  and  when  I  am  scowled  at  unless  I  at  once 
get  up  and  leave  them  in  sole  possession  of  my  drawing-room,  I 
begin  to  suspect  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Nothing  can  come 
of  it,  you  may  say ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  Anyhow,  I 
don't  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  possible  scandal.' 

*  Samuel/  returned  Mrs.  Duckett  in  her  sternest  voice,  *  do  I 
ever  interfere  with  you  in  your  management  of  the  choir  or  your 
selection  of  church  music,  or  anything  else  that  you  understand  ? 
Very  well,  then ;  be  good  enough  to  give  me  credit  for  knowing 
something  about  my  own  business  and  for  being  certainly  the  very 
last  woman  to  permit  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  scandal  to  take 
place  in  this  house.' 

I  held  my  peace — little  peace  would  be  mine  if  I  didn't  pretty 
generally  hold  it ! — and  went  my  way ;  but  my  opinion  remained 
unaltered.  I  am,  however,  free  to  confess  that  the  din(merrMftd 
which  was  at  hand  took  me  by  surprise.  I  had  expected  something 
rather  different.  Vincent,  I  should  mention,  was  subject  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  the  deepest  despondency  and  humility — the  natural 
reaction,  I  suppose,  from  that  buoyant  belief  in  himself  and  in  his 
glorious  future  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  At  such  times  he 
used  to  come  to  me  for  sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  seldom 
got  either ;  because  I  thought  it  was  good  for  him  to  realise  every 
now  and  then  what  a  hard,  implacable  mistress  Art  is.  Well,  late 
one  night,  after  Mrs.  Duckett  had  gone  up  to  bed,  he  entered  my 
den,  where  I  was  smoking  just  one  more  pipe,  and  I  perceived  at 
once  by  the  look  on  his  face  what  he  was  going  to  say.  He  cast 
himself  down  in  a  chair  and  proceeded  to  say  it  all,  as  he  had  done 
more  than  once  before.  He  was  an  ass ;  he  was  a  failure ;  he  was 
no  good  and  never  would  be  any  good;  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  cut  his  throat,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 

'  This,'  I  observed,  '  means,  no  doubt,  that  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  famous  symphony  won't  go.' 

It  meant  that,  he  confessed;  but  it  also  meant  that  he  had  lost 
courage,  that  he  had  ceased  to  believe  in  his  powers,  that  he  saw 
a  long  vista  of  meaningless,  purposeless  years  before  him — in 
short,  that  if  he  couldn't  have  what  he  wanted  and  become  a 
musical  composer  of  the  first  order,  he  would  a  great  deal  rather 
die  than  live.  *  Upon  my  word  and  honour,'  he  concluded,  *  I 
believe  this  is  the  truth  of  it.     Exertion  of  the  highest  powers 
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that  we  possess  is  so  painful  to  us  poor  devils  of  hnmau  bein^ 
that  we  can't  bring  ourselves  to  face  it  without  being  spurred  on 
by  sheer  terror  of  famine.  One  ought  to  be  forced  to  work  for 
one's  br^iad  day  by  day,  like  Schubert.* 

'  Schubert  would  never  have  written  some  of  the  trivial  stuff 
that  he  did  write  if  he  had  been  in  easier  circamstances,'  I 
remarked.  '  Still,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
deprived  of  the  wholesome  stimulus  that  you  mention  yet  awhile.' 

*  Yes,  I  am/  he  returned  curtly ;  '  I  am  going  to  marry  Netta 
Thrupp/ 

I  opened  my  mouth  so  wide  that  my  pipe  dropped  out  of  it 
*  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,'  I  asked,  '  that  her  parents  have  given 
their  consent  to  anything  so — so  amazing  ? ' 

*  They  haven't  had  time  to  give  or  refuse  it  yet,'  he  answered 
coolly ;  ^  she  and  I  only  came  to  an  understanding  this  aftemooD. 
But  they  won't  refuse :  she  can  do  anything  she  likes  with  them.' 

Within  limits,  that  was  probably  the  case;  but  that  they 
would  ever  sanction  a  union  between  their  only  child  (upon  whose 
beetle  brows  a  ducal  coronet  might  not  unreasonably  have  been 
expected  to  descend)  and  an  obscure  music  master,  whose  very 
origin  was  unknown,  was  more  than  I  could  believe.  However, 
Vincent  entertained  no  misgivings  upon  the  subject. 

'  It  is  just  possible,'  he  remarked  disdainfully,  '  that  they  may 
begin  by  raising  objections;  but  I  shall  leave  Netta  to  bring 
them  to  their  bearings.  After  all,  it  is  an  honour  that  I  am 
doing  them.  Surely  you  don't  rank  Beethoven  or  Mozart  below 
a  successful  distiller  of  spirits  ! ' 

I  made  so  bold  as  to  point  out  that  he  was  not  yet  Beethoven 
or  Mozart.  '  Besides,'  I  added,  *  I  thought  you  were  going  to  Be 
a  miserable  failure,  and  that  self-destruction  was  the  only  course 
left  open  to  you.' 

He  burst  out  laughing.  'Can't  you  understand  that  one 
must  have  one's  ups  and  downs  ? '  he  asked.  '  Men  of  genius  are 
always  like  that.  But  then  you  aren't  a  man  of  genius,  you  dear 
old  literal  interpreter  of  your  fellow-creatures  and  all  their 
works ! ' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  I  returned,  slightly  nettled ;  '  but  I  understand 
something  about  my  craft,  at  any  rate,  if  I  don't  understand  all 
the  vagaries  of  people  who  fancy  themselves  geniuses;  and  I 
would  a  good  deal  rather  be  what  I  am,  let  me  tell  you,  than  the 
tame  musical  pet  of  a  crew  of  fashionable  ladies — which  is  all  that 
you  are  ever  likely  to  be.' 
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I  must  say  for  Vincent  that  he  never  resented  my  rudeness. 
He  laughed  again,  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  said  I  mustn't  lose 
my  temper  over  it,  and  confessed  that  he  had  no  business  to 
speak  of  me  otherwise  than  as  his  superior.  In  the  end  he  coaxed 
me  into  admitting  that  I  believed  in  his  genius.  For  the  matter 
of  that,  I  did  believe  in  it,  and  I  do  still,  though  it  is  out  of  my 
power  to  give  convincing  reasons  for  my  belief. 

It  was  equally  out  of  my  power  to  discover  what  his  real 
sentiments  were  with  regard  to  Miss  Thrupp.  He  asked  me 
whether  I  did  not  consider  her  beautiful,  clever,  and  fascinating, 
and  when  I  replied  that,  candidly  speaking,  I  did  not,  he  merely 
observed  that  there  was  room  in  the  world  for  every  variety 
of  taste  and  proceeded  to  .make  irrelevant  remarks  about  the 
fascinations  of  Mrs.  Duckett,  which  he  chose  to  assume  that  I 
must  find  irresistible.  As  for  the  strenuous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  her  parents  which  I  foresaw,  he  utterly  declined  to  believe 
in  it.     Netta  would  very  soon  make  that  all  right,  he  declared. 

Netta's  determination  to  have  her  own  way  did  not,  however, 
prevent  Lord  De  Famworth  from  bouncing  in  upon  me  on  the 
following  morning,  grunting  and  gobbling,  like  an  angry  little 
Berkshire  pig  (which  animal,  indeed,  he  closely  resembled  in 
features  and  outline),  to  ask  who  the  devil  Mr.  Vincent  was,  what 
the  devil  I  meant  by  allowing  my  house  to  be  used  as  a  place  of 
assignation,  whether  I  was  aware  that  a  word  from  him  would 
suffice  to  deprive  me  of  my  present  post  and  its  emoluments, 
&c.,  &c. 

I  replied  that  I  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
despotic  authority  as  his  lordship  claimed,  while  my  own  domestic 
despotism  was  not  firmly  enough  established  to  admit  of  my 
turning  out  of  my  house  a  young  lady  who  saw  fit  to  enter  it, 
uninvited.  I  added  that  I  could  not  tell  him  who  the  devil  Mr. 
Vincent  was,  and  suggested  that  he  should  apply  for  information 
to  the  person  chiefly  concerned. 

'  But,  confound  the  fellow !  he  won't  say,'  cried  the  irate  little 
nobleman.  '  All  I  can  get  out  of  him  is  that  he  is  a  gentleman 
and  that  he  is  going  to  be  famous  some  fine  day.  Famous 
indeed! — infamous  is  what  I  call  him!  Infamous  is  the  only 
word  to  apply  to  such  conduct  as  his  has  been,  and  I  defy  you  to 
deny  it,  Dr.  Duckett !  * 

Well,  there  was  not  much  use  in  defying  me,  and  so,  I  suppose, 
he  must  have  perceived ;  for,  after  a  time,  his  wrath  died  away 
into  almost  lachrymose  lamentations.     Such  kindness  as  he  and 
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Lady  De  Famworth  had  shown  to  this  out-afc-elbows  'singing 
master  !— such  consideration  as  they  had  displayed  for  him,  treat- 
ing him  quite  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  themselves,  putting  up 
with  his  insolent  airs  and  allowing  him  to  thump  the  piano  for  a 
couple  of  hours  without  ceasing  after  dinner,  though  the  noise  had 
often  been  most  distracting.  And  now  this  was  their  reward  !  It 
was  enough  to  make  a  benevolent  man  despair  of  the  human  race. 
It  was  also  enough  to  make  an  indulgent  father  repent  bitterly  of 
the  indulgence  which  he  had  lavished  upon  an  undutiful  child. 

But  it  was  not  enough — that  very  soon  ^became  evident — to 
reduce  an  undutiful  child  to  a  proper  state  of  subjection.  WTien 
Lord  De  Famworth  swore  that  he  would  never — no,  never! — 
permit  his  daughter  to  marry  a  man  who  refused  to  give  any 
account  of  himself,  when  he  vowed  that  a  well-authenticated 
statement  of  her  suitor's  birth  and  parentage  must  and  should  be 
a  «ine  qa.t  non,  and  when  he  pathetically  besought  me  to  say 
whether  I  thought  it  at  all  possible  that  Vincent  could  be  some 
aristocratic  personage,  masquerading  for  his  own  puri)oses  as  a 
pauper  musician,  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  already 
defeated  man.  He  was  afraid,  no  doubt,  that  the  girl  would  elope, 
and  no  doubt  she  was  quite  capable  of  so  doing.  I  could  only 
answer  that  I  was  without  information,  and  even  without  definite 
opinions,  as  to  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  Vincent  might  be  a 
duke  in  disguise,  or  he  might  be  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  latter  hypothesis  seemed  rather  more  reason- 
able than  the  former.  And  so  poor  Lord  De  Famworth  went 
groaning  away. 

Being  constitutionally  unimaginative,  I  was  not  half  so  much 
disappointed  as  Mrs.  Duckett  was  when  it  turned  out  that  the 
belongings  of  our  mysterious  friend  were  perfectly  commonplace 
and  respectable,  after  all.  He  was,  it  appeared,  nothing  more 
•romantic  or  more  interesting  than  the  orphan  nephew  of  a  well- 
to-do  Liverpool  merchant,  by  whom  he  had  been  adopted  and 
educated,  and  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  because  the  Liverpool 
merchant's  soul  refused  to  soar  beyond  the  limits  of  the  counting- 
house.  His  real  name  was  Vincent  CunliflFe,  and  his  uncle  was 
head  of  the  well-known  fiurm  of  Cunliffe  &  Co.,  who  dealt  in — I 
forget  what  article  of  commerce.  The  old  gentleman,  on  being 
informed  that  Vincent  despised  commerce  and  proposed  to  go 
forth  into  a  world  which  he  expected  shortly  to  electrify  by  the 
exercise  of  his  musical  talents,  had  told  him  to  go  to  the  deuce, 
if  he  liked.     He  had  accordingly  betaken  himself  to  Minchester-^ 
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though  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  literal  obedience  to  the  above 
gracious  injunction.  These  particulars  we  ascertained  from 
Vincent  himself,  who  mentioned  that  he  had  had  to  communicate 
them  to  the  De  Famworths. 

*  It  would  hardly  have  done  for  me  to  be  married  under  a 
feigned  name,  you  see,'  he  explained;  'and  I  had  no  special 
motive  for  concealment.  My  uncle,  of  course,  is  dehghted,  and 
has  come  over  to  Famworth,  post-haste,  to  embrace  the  bride- 
elect  and  to  say  how  liberal  he  is  disposed  to  be  in  the  matter  of 
settlements.  They  must  manage  all  that  amongst  themselves ; 
it  doesn't  in  the  least  interest  me,  so  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  live 
my  own  life  and  so  long  as  it  is  understood  that  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  mercantile  career.' 

*  And  Lord  and  Lady  De  Famworth  ? '  I  ventured  to  inquire. 

*  Are  they  as  delighted  as  your  uncle  ?  ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Not  quite,  I  believe,'  he  answered ; 

*  but  they  are  probably  of  opinion  that  things  might  have  been 
worse,  and  it  has  been  some  consolation  to  them  to  hear  that  my 
mother  was  highly  connected.  One  can't  expect  such  people  to 
understand  what  emperors  and  kings  have  always  understood, 
that  the  only  real  aristocracy  is  the  aristocracy  of  talent.' 

I  had  not  been  previously  aware  that  the  royal  personages 
alluded  to  held  that  view ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  just  as  well  that 
Mr.  Vincent  CunliflFe  did;  for,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
arrogance  was  more  likely  to  serve  his  turn  than  humility.  Evi- 
dently Miss  Netta's  vast  wealth,  actual  and  prospective,  was  a 
matter  of  no  moment  to  him,  nor  could  I  divine  what  his  motive 
was  for  marrying  her.  Yet  it  may  be  that  that  motive  was  not ' 
so  very  far  to  seek.  The  girl  had  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  him — ^had  even,  I  dare  say,  gone  the  length  of  proposing 
to  him,  and  his  queer,  unaccountable  vanity  had  been  unable  to 
hold  out  against  the  compliment. 

His  vanity  should  have  been,  and  very  likely  was,  highly 
flattered  by  the  attentions  which  were  showered  upon  him  from 
all  quarters  when  the  engagement  was  publicly  announced.  I 
believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ladies  of  Minchester 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  him  with  a  favouring  eye :  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  become  convinced,  by  consulting  books  of  reference, 
that  his  maternal  grandfather  had  really  been  in  the  peerage, 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  make  enough  of  him.  Still  they 
did  their  best,  and  such  of  them  as  had  daughters  of  their  own 
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tried  not  to  show  how  vexed  they  were  with  themselves    for 
having  hitherto  failed  to  divine  his  social  position.     As  for  Miss 
Netta,  she  was  as  proud  of  her  conquest  as  if  the  man  had  actoalljr 
been  what  he  was  so  fond  of  asserting  that  he  was  going  to  be. 
Few  people  value  themselves  upon  what  has  always  been  theirs, 
and  possibly  the  pinnacle  on  which  she  stood  as  an  heiress  of  the 
first  water  may  have  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  less  exalted  one  than 
it  did  to  others.     Anyhow,  she  adored  him  undisguisedly  and  a 
trifle  noisily  (for  it  was  her  nature  to  make  a  noise  about  every- 
thing), while  he  accepted  her  homage  with   a    goodhumoured 
toleration  which  sometimes  made  me  feel  that  it  would  do  him 
no  great  harm  to  be  gently  kicked. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about  ten  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  my  young  friend  astounded  me  by  walking 
into  my  room  one  evening,  and  saying  curtly,  '  Well,  it's  all  off.' 

'What  is  all  off?'  I  asked.  *  Surely  you  don't  mean  your 
marriage  ? ' 

*  That's  just  what  I  do  mean.  There's  a  fine  fuss  up  at  Fam- 
worth,  as  you  may  imagine ;  but  really  I  can't  help  it.  I  had  to 
tell  Netta  last  night  that  the  thing  was  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    My  dear  sir,  did  you  ever  hear  her  sing  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  have  heard  her  sing,'  I  answered.  *  So  have  you, 
I  presume,  as  you  have  been  her^inging  master  all  this  time.* 

'  No ;  not  more  than  a  few  notes.  She  always  put  me  off,  upon 
one  pretext  or  another,  and,  indeed,  I  wasn't  very  anxious  to  hear 
her,  suspecting  that  it  would  hardly  be  a  treat.  But  last  night, 
after  dinner,  she  was  pleased  to  favour  the  company,  and — oh, 
Lord!  I  must  say  that  I  think  you  might  have  warned  me! 
How  could  you  ever  have  supx)osed  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
me  to  live  in  the  house  with  such  a  woman  ?  The  mercy  is  that 
I  have  found  her  out  in  time ;  for,  as  I  said  to  her,  nothing  could 
have  come  of  our  marriage  but  a  speedy  and  final  separation.' 

Preposterous  though  this  was,  he  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and 
my  representations  did  not  avail  to  shake  his  resolution  for  a  mo- 
ment. No  doubt,  he  agreed,  an  arrangement  might  have  been 
made  by  which  his  wife  should  bind  herself  never  to  sing  again ; 
but  that  would  not  have  satisfied  him.  The  terrible  thing  was 
that  she  should  be  capable  of  making  those  atrocious  noises  and 
liking  them.  It  showed  such  a  perverted  intelligence,  such  utter 
inabib'ty  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  that  he  shuddered 
still  at  the  thought  of  what  he  had  escaped. 

*  Moreover,'  he  added,  with  a  slight  laugh,  *  she  was  much  too 
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furious  to  come  to  terms,  and  so  were  her  people.  Lord  De  Fam- 
worth  has  expelled  me  with  ignominy  from  the  halls  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  my  uncle  swears  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again.  I 
stand  before  you,  my  dear  Dr.  Duckett,  penniless,  but  free.' 

Must  I  confess  that  I  inwardly  respected  this  madman,  while 
verbally  condemning  his  conduct  in  the  most  forcible  language 
that  I  could  lay  my  tongue  to  ?  It  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  be  a 
musician  in  order  to  understand  exactly  how  I  felt  and  how 
thoroughly  I  could  sympathise  with  the  sudden  aversion  which  he 
had  conceived  for  the  Honourable  Netta ;  but  anybody  can  admire 
disinterestedness,  and  everybody  must  acknowledge  that  Vincent 
CunlifiFe  had  shown  himself  superior  to  those  sordid  considerations 
which  sway  the  vast  majority  of  mankind.  I  did  not,  however, 
allow  him  to  suppose  that  I  sympathised  with  him  in  the  least. 
On  the  contrary,  I  told  him  that  he  had  behaved  not  only  like  a 
fool  but  very  unlike  a  gentleman,  and  that  it  was  his  bounden 
duty  to  make  such  reparation  as  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
without  an  instant's  delay. 

He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  inquired,  pertinently  enough, 
what  reparation  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  put  anybody  to  inconvenience,  but  he  was  not  going  to 
marry  the  girl,  and,  as  he  was  not  going  to  marry  her,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  prospect  of  being  cut  off  by  his 
uncle  did  not  appear  to  alarm  him  much.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  a  long  time  ago,  he  said,  that  he  would  have  to  dispense 
with  his  uncle's  patronage  and  pecuniary  aid.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  only  too  true  that  these  somewhat  necessary  benefits  were  to 
be  denied  to  him.  Walking  homewards  from  the  cathedral,  after 
service  that  afte]*noon,  I  was  accosted  by  an  angry  old  gentleman 
with  a  red  face  and  a  white  beard,  who  introduced  himself  as  Mr. 
Cunliffe,  and  stated  that  he  wished  to  caution  me  against  ad- 
vancing money  to  that  rascally  young  nephew  of  his. 

'  He  is  sure  to  ask  you  for  money,'  Mr.  Cunliffe  said ;  '  he  has  no 
conscience  about  such  matters — or  about  any  other  matters  either, 
as  far  as  that  goes.  Well,  you  have  chosen  to  take  him  up,  and 
you  can  do  as  you  please  about  helping  him.  Only  be  so  good 
as  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  no  loan  made  to  him  will  ever 
be  repaid  by  me.  No  man  can  say  that  I  have  not  done  my  duty, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  my  duty,  by  that  conceited,  ungrate- 
ful young  puppy.  Now  let  him  starve,  since  he  prefers  to 
starve  !   I  wash  my  hands  of  him — I  wash  my  hands  of  him,  sir ! ' 

Mr.  Cunliffe's  hands  looked  »s  if  they  would  not  be  the  worse 
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for  a  little  wasliing ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  friendly  warning  and  wished  him  good  afternoon 
without  waiting  to  hear  the  indignant  denunciation  which  I  saw 
that  he  was  anxious  to  pronounce.  What  would  have  been  the 
use  of  further  words  ?  I  could  not  make  Vincent  marry  Alisg 
Thrupp,  nor  was  I  by  any  means  sure  that,  after  the  insult  to 
which  she  had  been  subjected,  Miss  Thrupp  any  longer  desired  to 
marry  Vincent. 

The  De  Famworths,  as  was  to  be  expected,  left  immediately 
for  London ;  the  rupture  caused  a  nine  days'  wonder  in  Min- 
chester,  and  then,  if  it  was  not  forgotten,  it  ceased  to  be  so  much 
talked  about.  Unfortunately,  poor  Vincent's  newly  acquired 
popularity  ceased  also,  and  his  pupils  dropped  him  as  if  he  had 
been  attacked  by  leprosy.  I  dare  say  the  true  story  of  his  renun- 
ciation did  not  transpire ;  I  dare  say  it  was  generally  assiuned  that 
something  disgraceful  had  been  discovered  about  him :  anyhow, 
he  was  sent  to  Coventry,  and  Coventry  is  a  dismal  place  of  abode 
for  those  whose  purses  are  empty.  I  don't  know  how  he  lived 
during  the  two  months  that  followed.  I  was  able  to  provide  him 
with  a  little  work  and  a  very  little  pay ;  but  I  could  no  longer 
ofiFer  him  dinner,  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  JNIrs.  Duckett  de- 
clined to  meet  him,  averring  that  he  had  deceived  her  shame- 
fully, and  that  she  had  seen  through  him  all  along.  The  two 
statements  sounded  irreconcilable;  but  I  know  better  than  to 
invite  my  wife  to  reconcile  her  statements. 

The  poor  fellow  used  to  come  in  late  at  night,  bringing  his 
counterpoint  to  be  corrected,  and  looking  paler  and  more  hollow- 
cheeked  as  the  weeks  passed  on.  It  broke  my  heart  to  wat<;h 
him  and  to  hsten  to  the  sanguine  anticipations  of  a  bright  and 
glorious  future  which  he  had  in  no  way  abandoned.  Sometimes 
I  quite  loved  Vincent — he  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  a  true  artist, 
and  his  musical  instincts  were  so  wonderfully  sound ;  but  I  must 
own  that  at  other  times  he  tried  my  patience  almost  beyond 
bearing.  His  moods  were  at  least  as  irreconcilable  as  Mrs. 
Duckett's  assertions,  and  infinitely  more  puzzling.  He  must 
often,  I  am  sure,  have  been  hungry  in  those  days,  and  he  was 
occasionally  despondent ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  don't  think  he 
was  unhappy :  there  was  just  that  compensating  feature  in  an 
otherwise  melancholy  spectacle. 

But  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  make  him  unhappy  when  at  length 
he  brought  me  his  famous  symphony,  and  flung  the  completed 
score  down  upon  my  table,  with  an  exultant  air,  telling  me  to 
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glance  over  it  at  my  leisure.  Alas  !  what  could  I  say  when  he  re- 
turned on  the  monow  to  hear  my  verdict  ?  I  did  say  all  that  I 
could ;  I  was  able  to  affirm  honestly  that  he  had  made  great  progress, 
and  that  certain  passages  in  his  work,  if  rendered  as  he  had  ap- 
parently intended  that  they  should  be  rendered,  would  have  rare 
beauty ;  but  to  tell  him  that  such  a  composition  could  ever  be 
performed  by  any  orchestra  would  have  been  not  only  dishonest, 
but  downright  absurd.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  any  one 
could  have  been  thrown  into  such  depths  of  utter  despair  by 
adverse  criticism  as  he  was,  after  hearing  me  out.  What  on  earth 
had  the  man  expected  ?  It  was  beyond  me  to  conjecture ;  nor 
did  he  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  when  I  put  the  question  to 
him.  He  only  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  now  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  what  he  had  attempted,  and  that  the  attempt 
would  not  be  repeated  for  many  years,  if  indeed  it  were  ever 
repeated  at  all. 

*  Of  course  it  won't ! '  I  returned  rather  impatiently — for  his 
dejection  struck  me  as  both  unmanly  and  uncalled  for.  '  God 
bless  my  soul !  did  you  think  you  could  sit  down  and  write  a  sym- 
phony as  easily  as  a  love-letter  ? ' 

I  am  afraid  he  did  write  a  love-letter  that  very  night — whether 
easily  or  not  I  can't  say.  I  did  not  see  him  again  for  several  days, 
and  then  he  came  in  to  make  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  final 
confession  to  me. 

*  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  Dr.  Duckett,'  he  began,  after 
declining,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  the  cigar  that  I  ofiFered  him ; 
'  but  there  is  no  concealing  the  fact  that  you  despise  me.  Well, 
you  can't  possibly  despise  me  more  than  I  do  myself — that's  one 
thing!  To  mistake  yourself  for  a  lion  when  you  are  only  a 
poodle-dog,  to  imagine  that  you  have  the  world  at  your  feet,  when 
it  is  really  you  who  are  at  the  feet  of  the  world,  which  are  not 
even  raised  to  kick  so  insignificant  an  atom  out  of  the  way — it 
would  be  difficult  to  be  more  contemptible,  wouldn't  it  ?  Or  do 
you  think  that  an  even  lower  depth  of  humiliation  might  be 
reached  by  a  man  who,  having  turned  his  back  upon  an  heiress 
because  she  was  too  unrefined  to  be  tolerated,  thought  better  of 
it  and  craved  to  be  taken  into  her  favour  again,  so  that  at  least 
her  money  might  save  him  from  the  workhouse  ? ' 

*  Have  you  done  that  ? '  I  asked  in  some  astonishment. 

'  If  I  had,'  he  answered,  with  a  dreary  laugh,  *  I  should  have 
abased  myself  in  v^in ;  for  Netta  Thrupp  is  going  to  be  married 
shortly  to  Lord ;  really  I  forget  his  title,  but  no  doubt  he  is 
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a  lord  of  the  be^  quality  that  can  be  bought  for  money ;  and 
she  particularly  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  nothing  except 
the  tedium  of  life  at  Famworth  could  ever  have  made  her  fancy 
herself  in  love  with  a  provincial  teacher  of  music.  Well,  good- 
bye, Dr.  Duckett,  and  many  thanks  for  all  your  goodness  to  me. 
You  couldn't  add  to  it  by  lending  me  a  few  yards  of  stout  cord,  I 
suppose  ?     No  ?     Never  mind ;  one's  razors  and  the  river  remain.' 

1  let  him  go,  scarcely  troubling  myself  to  answer  these 
ravings.  I  was  annoyed  with  him  for  being  so  easily  discouraged, 
and  still  more  annoyed  with  him  for  having  stooped  to  renew  his 
courtship  of  Netta  Thrupp.  As  for  his  threats  of  suicide,  he  had 
indulged  in  similar  ones  so  frequently  that  I  attached  no  impor- 
tance to  them,  fully  expecting  to  see  him  back  within  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  more  cheerful,  though  perhaps  not  much  more  reason- 
able, frame  of  mind. 

Well,  I  was  wrong ;  for  I  never  saw  him  again  alive.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morning,  with  an  empty  bottle, 
which  had  contained  some  anaesthetic,  beside  him,  and  I  shall 
always  feel  that  I  was  at  least  as  much  to  blame  for  his  death  as 
the  chemist's  assistant  who  got  into  such  trouble  at  the  inquest, 
though  Mrs.  Duckett  says  that  is  very  great  nonsense.  What 
distresses  me  most,  when  I  think  about  him,  is  not  the  cutting 
short  of  a  young  life — for  such  calamities  are  occurring  every  day^ 
and  there  is  no  time  to  grieve  over  them — as  my  strong  con- 
viction that  a  great  composer  was  lost  to  the  world  when  poor 
Vincent  CunliflFe  decided,  in  his  dejection  and  impatience,  upon 
quitting  it.  This  is  the  only  strong  conviction  that  I  can  hold 
concerning  him,  and  this,  of  course,  rests  upon  no  solid  basis. 
The  effect  produced  upon  me  by  his  character,  with  all  its  jarring 
and  discordant  elements,  was  that  harmony  must  have  been  meant 
to  be  evolved,  somehow  or  other,  out  of  those  strange  dissonances ; 
but  the  speculation  is  an  idle  one,  which  probably  possesses  no 
interest  for  anybody  save  myself.  Assuredly  it  has  none  for  the 
impulsive  young  woman  who  once  became  enamoured  of  him,  and 
who  is  now  as  happy  as  possible  with  her  title,  her  diamonds,  and 
her  very  indulgent  husband.  *  Some  day,*  says  Mrs.  Duckett,  who 
is  nothing  if  not  orthodox,  '  all  these  apparent  mysteries  will  be 
explained,'    Perhaps  so, 

W,  E,  NORBIS. 
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A  Street  Cry, 


FRESH  watercresses ! 
'  Fine  fresh  watercresses  ! ' 
Rhythmical,  sweet, 
In  the  dust  and  the  heat, 

And  the  reek  that  oppresses 
The  long  stone  street, 

Echoes  her  cry 
As  the  girl  goes  by : 

Nearer,  you  hear  her 
Unwearied  persistence. 
Till  far  in  the  distance 

The  notes  of  it  die. 

And  one,  who  has  lain 

Long  vigils  keeping, 
Through  days  that  were  pleasureless. 
Nights  that  were  measureless 

Mazes  of  fever 
And  mists  of  the  brain, 

Wakes  from  brief  sleeping, 
And  smiles  as  she  passes. 

Smiles,  and  again 

Slumbers,  to  weave  her 

Cry  into  his  dreams  : 

And,  dreaming,  he  seems 

In  his  dear  land  of  Devon, 
Stretched  on  green  grasses 

Beneath  its  blue  heaven 

By  well-beloved  streams 

Crystalline,  pure 

From  the  Tor  and  the  Moor 
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With  laughter  and  leap 
Across  meadow  and  lea 
Rushing  down  to  the  sea. 
How  it  lives  in  his  sleep 
All  the  flash  and  the  dance 
Where  the  lithe  minnows  play 

In  shallow  and  hollow, 
And  jewelled  wings  glance 

At  the  sweep  of  the  swallow, 
And  long  mosses  sway 
Far  down  in  the  cool 
Sudden  depth  of  the  pool. 
And  the  whitethorn  has  made 
Its  own  precinct  of  shade 
For  the  bank's  mimic  bay 
The  whitethorn — and  in  it 
Is  lilting  the  linnet 
Unstayed,  unafraid, 
All  the  midsummer  day, 
Till  sunset's  gleam  flushes 
The  points  of  the  rushes. 

Sunset !  'tia  streaming 
Into  his  chamber 
In  scarlet  and  amber ; 
No  dream  he  is  dreaming, 
But  wakes  from  his  vision 
Unfevered,  unaching, 
(0  rapture  of  waking, 
0  moment  Elysian !) 
And,  smiling,  he  blesses 
The  girl  with  the  cresses. 

A.  H.  Beesly. 
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The  Roman  Journal  of  Gregorovius. 


IN  the  autumn  of  1893  a  second  edition  appeared  of  the 
Romiache  Tagebiicher  of  Gregorovius.  This  journal  dates 
from  1852  to  1874,  the  most  momentous  period  of  his  life.  He 
bequeathed  it  to  his  friend  Professor  Althaus,  who  prefaces  it  with 
a  biographical  sketch.  Gregorovius  left  no  directions  for  the 
publication  of  the  journal,  but  the  fact  that  he  carefully  revised  it, 
while  he  destroyed  his  other  papers  and  his  friends'  correspondence, 
speaks  for  itself.  The  journal  reflects  the  manysided  culture  of 
the  writer,  the  temperament  of  the  poet,  combined  with  the  depth 
and  thoroughness  of  the  historian.  It  records  the  great  events  of 
the  day.  It  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  remarkable  men  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  To  those  who  only  care  for  the  objective 
side  of  an  author,  its  thoughtful  introspection  may  sometimes 
appear  egotistical.  Others,  who  like  to  follow  the  inner  workings 
of  the  mind  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  a  great  work,  will 
find  a  special  interest  in  those  passages. 

The  place  where  Gregorovius  was  born  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  intellectual  development.  His  father  was  Coun- 
sellor at  Neidenburg,  where  stood  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  Knights.  He  was  the  means  of  procuring  its 
restoration,  and  when  it  was  completed  the  law  offices  were  trans- 
ferred thither,  and  the  counsellor  with  his  numerous  family  took 
up  his  abode  in  it.  Such  surroundings  gave  the  youngest  son, 
the  future  historian  of  Eome,  an  early  interest  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  used  to  say  that  but  for  his  having  spent  his  youth  in 
this  castle,  the  history  of  Eome  might  never  have  been  written. 
Ferdinand  Gregorovius  first  studied  theology,  but  soon  found  him- 
self unfit  for  it,  and  gave  himself  up  to  philosophy  and  history. 
After  teaching  some  years  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  where 
his  first  books  appeared,  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  to  Italy, 
and  in  spite  of  small  means  he  migrated  thither  in  1852,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  friend,  the  young  historical  painter,  BoniT 
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trager.     The  latter  died  before  the  arrival  of  Gregorovius,  and 
this,  and  the  death  of  a  promising  nephew,   at  first  so  deeply 
coloured  his  thoughts  that  he  failed  to  find  the  stimulus  which  he 
expected  from  Italian  surroundings.     Time,  however,   softened 
the  blow,  and  in  May,  1853,  he  says :  '  The  Boman  air  has  on  me 
the  effect  of  champagne.     This  sunny  atmosphere  penetrates  me 
as  if  from  distant  happy  regions.'     He  went  to  Naples,  Pompeii, 
La  Cava,  Salerno,  Paestum*     He  found  the  three  temples  magnifi- 
cent and  grand,  like  a  trilogy  of  ^schylus.     '  Soon  I  shall  see 
Syracuse.     I  rejoice  like  a  child  at  the  prospect  of  breathing  the 
air  of  Greece.'     On  October  3,  1854,  we  find  the  momentous  pas- 
sage :  '  I  intend  writing  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  work  requires,  it  seems  to  me,  the  highest  calling ;  yea,  an 
injunction  from  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  himself.     The  thought 
struck  me,  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  city  from   the  island 
bridge  of  S.  Bartolomeo,  I  must  undertake  something  great  which 
will  give  substance  to  my  life.     I  communicated  the  plan  to  Dr. 
Braun,  Secretary  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.     He  reflected 
and  said,  "  This  is  an  attempt  in  which  everyone  must  fidl." ' 
But  nothing  daunted,  Gregorovius  began  to  collect  his  materials, 
while  working  at  the  same  time  at  various  other  things,  chiefly 
jioems.     April  30,  1856,  we  read:  ^Bome  is  the  demon  with 
which  I  wrestle.     If  I  am  victorious  in  the  struggle,  that  is,  if  I 
succeed  in  subduing  this  overwhelming  world  power  by  mftldng 
it  a  subject  of  searching  inquiry  and  artistic  treatment,  I  shall 
be  a  conqueror  indeed.'     On  September  25,  1856,  he  writes  from 
Genazzano :  *  To-morrow  I  return  to  Bome,  where  I  will  begin  the 
first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  City  in  the  Middle  Ages.  I  shall 
soon  see  whether  by  God's  grace  I  am  destined  for  this  work  or 
not.' 

The  journal  suffers  a  good  deal  of  interruption,  as  Gregorovius 
now  plunges  into  his  new  work,  finishing  at  the  same  time  '  The 
Tombs  of  the  Popes,'  and  the  poem  *  Euphorion,'  which  both 
appeared  in  1857.  In  1858  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  history 
were  completed.  He  read  parts  aloud  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Helena  of  Kussia,  who  was  then  staying  in  Rome.  He  describes 
that  remarkable  Princess  as  *  a  stately,  beautiful  woman,  of  rare 
culture,  and  with  vivid  interests  for  all  branches  of  knowledge.' 
*  Nothing  calls  the  attention  better  to  defects  of  form  than  reading 
aloud  to  attentive  listeners.  The  Grand  Duchess  remarked  to  me 
that  my  style  was  "  tendu."  She  hit  on  the  right  criticism.  In 
the  first  chapters  I  am  uncertain  and  therefore  laboured.     I  must 
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become  lighter/  He  also  read  to  Ampere,  *  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  PVenchmen,  good-natured,  kind,  vivacious,  and,  what  is 
rare  among  them,  without  vanity.'  He  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Baron  von  Haxthausen,  a  Westphalian,  the  well-known  writer 
on  Russia,  who  had  a  tendency  to  spiritualism  and  was  inex- 
haustible in  ghost  stories.  Gregorovius  himself  was  a  great 
dreamer.  In  the  early  part  of  the  journal  he  tells  an  experience 
which  might  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Psychical  Society. 
When  he  was  a  boy  at  the  Gymnasium,  before  his  *  Abiturienten ' 
examination— the  equivalent  of  matriculation — he  dreamt  that 
the  Professor  gave  him  the  '  Ode  of  Horace,*  '  Justum  ac  tenacem 
propositi  virum,'  to  explain.  'I  studied  it  well,'  he  eays,  *and 
when  on  the  day  of  the  examination  I  entered  the  hall  with  my 
school-fellows,  I  told  them  in  what  way  I  had  learnt  what  I  was 
going  to  be  examined  in.  They  laughed  at  me.  Professor 
Petrany  took  up  Horace  and  said  to  me :  **  Open  at  the  Ode, 
•Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum.'"  The  others  looked  at 
me  in  astonishment,  and  I  passed  brilliantly.' 

On  April  29,  1859,  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  announced  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  City  of  Rome 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  *  Thus  the  beginning  coincides  with  what 
appears  to  be  a  complete  revolution  of  Italy.'  The  events  of  this 
momentous  year  keenly  interested  Gregorovius  :  *  I  look  upon  the 
independence  of  Italy  as  a  sacred  national  right,'  he  says,  *  and 
were  every  Austrian  in  Lombardy  my  own  brother,  I  would  urge 
the  Italians  to  drive  him  away.  But  I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
that  a  man  like  Napoleon  should  take  the  glory  of  having  liberated 
a  people.  Germany  will  renew  its  youth ;  Prussia  is  its  Piedmont. 
The  Protestant  principle  will  triumph ;  but,  by  the  possible  de- 
struction of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  Catholicism  will 
concentrate  itself  energetically,  and  a  struggle  of  religious  prin- 
ciples is  at  hand.' 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Gregorovius  spent  twelve  days  at 
Monte  Casino,  to  which  the  librarian  Kalefati  had  in\ited  him. 
There  he  distinctly  heard  the  cannonading  at  Gaeta.  If  the 
Archives  did  not  contain  much  that  was  of  use  to  him,  he  had 
'  an  invaluable  glimpse  into  the  monastic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages,' 
and  the  beauty  of  the  place  enchanted  him.  His  room  reminded 
him  of  his  paternal  Castle  of  Neidenburg,  and  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  illustrious  Tosti  he  found  the  greatest  enjoyment. 
*  In  this  extraordinary  man,'  he  says,  *  there  bums  a  deep  and 
beautiful  mind.     Everything  is  intuition  with  him,  he  works  or 
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studies  little,  he  draws  everything  out  of  himself.    He  langhs 
heartily  when  he  speaks ;  it  is  the  laugh  of  a  happy  mind  which 
ii  never  tormented  by  ambition.     Nevertheless,  there  is  in   his 
look  something  of  a  superior  ability,  which  suddenly  betrays  the 
material  for  a  prince  of  the  Church.     He  has  the  inherited  spirit 
of  the  Benedictine  aristocracy.     Tosti  lives  in  connection  with 
the  minds  which  have  influenced  the  world  from  Monte  Casino.' 
When  Grregorovius  saw  to  his  surprise  the  portrait  of  the  Police 
Minister  del  Caretto  in  full  uniform  in  the  Archive  room,  it  was 
explained  to  him  how  this  man,  before  the  Bevolution  of  1848,  had 
granted  the  monastery  a  printing  press  and  had  assented  to  a 
proposal  of  Tosti  and   the  Abbot  for  founding  a  paper,   the 
AihenoBum  of  Italy j  in  which  all  Italian  savanU^  even  those  who 
had  been  exiled,  should  write.     Bosmini,  Silvio  Pellico,  Manzoni, 
Cantil,  all  wished  to  contribute,  and  thus  the  Unification  move- 
ment began  in  the  monastery.     However,  an  attack  upon  the 
Jesuits  by  Gioberti  caused  bad  blood.    Monte  Casino  was  de- 
nounced as  the  centre  of  unbelief  and  democracy,  the  printing 
press  taken  away,  and  several  of  the  monks — among  others,  Tosti 
— ^were  banished.     The  portrait  of  Caretto  remained  as  the  monu- 
ment of  a  promising  scheme,  to  which  the  notorious  minister  had 
unconsciously  contributed.     Since  ten  years  the  relations  between 
the  monastery  and  the  Government  had  not  been  re-established, 
and  Tosti  called  this  U  decennio  plumbeo. 

*  A  philosophic  tradition,  which  dates  from  the  days  of  Pytha- 
goras, has  been  kept  alive  in  South  Italy,  which  has  produced 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Giordano  Bruno,  Campanelli,  Genovesi,  and, 
finally,  Galuppi.  ...  He  has  the  merit  of  having  revived  the 
philosophic  studies.'  The  day  before  his  departure  Gregorovius 
partook  of  a  solemn  historic  meal  with  Tosti,  Kalefati,  and 
Wandel,  and  on  October  18  he  left  Monte  Casino.  As  he 
descended  into  the  mist  of  the  Campagna,  the  monastery  stood 
out  clear  and  bright.  On  arriving  at  the  foggy  San  Germano, 
the  contrast  reminded  him  of  the  two  parts  of  Raphael's  *  Trans- 
figuration.' The  summer  of  this  year,  he  records,  had  been  one 
of  the  pleasantest  of  his  wandering  life,  and  its  culminating  point 
Monte  Casino. 

On  December  22  he  finished  the  third  volume  of  the  History. 
Not  long  after  this  he  received,  through  the  influence  of  Bunsen, 
a  yearly  subsidy  of  400  thalers  for  two  years  towards  the  writing 
of  the  History.  In  1860  he  paid  a  visit  to  Konigsberg:  'After 
eight  years  of  pilgrimage  and  hard  struggle,  I  shall  see  my  native 
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land  again.'  He  wished  to  spend  his  last  night  in  Italy,  in  the 
charming  island  Isola  Bella.  He  was  now  so  fully  under  the 
spell  of  the  south,  that  among  the  Swiss  Alps  depression  over- 
came him  at  having  left  it,  and  he  longed  to  return.  He  stops 
at  Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  Leipzig,  Danzig,  and  finally  reaches 
Konigsberg.  Here  much  had  changed.  *  I  can  go  about  un- 
known, as  if  I  wore  a  mask ;  and  these  changes  have  come 
about  in  eight  years.'  But  he  also  finds  friends  who  had  remained 
stationary  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  them,  while  to  him  the 
eight  years  had  been  *  a  great,  yea,  an  immeasurable,  epoch.'  In 
his  native  home,  too,  all  is  altered.  Of  his  father's  world  but  a 
shadow  remains.  He  revisits  Gumbinnen,  where  he  was  at  the 
Gymnasium  from  the  ages  of  eleven  to  seventeen,  and  where  he 
had  not  been  for  twenty-one  years.  His  uncle's  house  had  been 
rebuilt,  the  poplars  cut  down,  but  the  homely  avenue  of  shady 
beeches  welcomes  him,  and  he  finds  birds'  nests  in  the  same  trees. 

*  The  experiences  of  childhood  overwhelmed  me.  Even  Pompeii 
has  not  moved  me  as  much  as  this  garden  where  I  played  my 
youthful  games.' 

He  visits  fidends  in  Poland,  and  feels  renewed  sympathy  for 
this  imhappy  people.  *  I  wished  them  resurrection,  if  ever  the 
dead  rise  again.'  But  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  soon 
longs  to  get  back  to  his  work.  By  the  light  of  later  events  it 
is  curious  to  read  the  following  passage  on  his  return  journey : 

*  I  remained  but  three  hours  at  Strasburg,  full  of  sorrow  that  this 
beautiful  German  town  must  now  remain  French  for  ever.*    . 

On  his  return  in  October,  1860,  he  found  the  national  cause 
in  Italy  developing  fast.  *  It  is  a  wonderful  spectacle,'  he 
says,  '  to  see  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy  rise  up  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment. When  time  shall  have  obliterated  all  the  meaner  elements 
in  the  struggle,  Cavour,  Victor  Emanuel,  and  Garibaldi  will  stand 
out  as  heroes  of  this  era.  To  the  student  of  the  struggles  of 
Kome  in  the  past,  the  sight  of  the  present,  which  accomjJishes 
a  work  of  which  the  ages  had  despaired,  is  invaluable.'  At  a  later 
period  he  writes:  *It  was  the  year  1859  which  lifted  a  veil 
from  my  eyes,  so  that  I  could  recognise  more  clearly  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  the  relation  of 
the  Papacy  to  Eome.'  The  part  played  by  Napoleon  was  a 
mystification.  *  Not  even  Tiberius  had  thus  understood  the  art 
of  acting  double.  He  plays  with  both  parties.  He  has  given  up 
the  Marshes  and  Umbria  to  Victor  Emanuel,  and  allowed  the  Papal 
army  to  be  destroyed  at  Castel  Fidardo,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
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forces  the  Pope  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  his  only  protector ;  fot 
Goyon  has  driven  the  Piedmontese  from  the  Southern  Marshes, 
and  invested  Terracina,  as  he  had  done  Viterbo.  Napoleon 
simultaneously  promotes  and  hinders  the  Italian  RevolatioiL' 
Gregorovius  finds  three  constantly  recurring  types  in  the  histoiy 
of  Italy,  Macchiavelli,  Csesar  Borgia,  and  the  Gondottieri. 

The  13th  of  February,  1861,  brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Gaeta.  When  Pius  IX.  heard  it  he  said,  ^  Adesso  tocca  a  noi.* 
On  the  15th,  the  last  King  of  Naples  and  his  family  arrived  in 
Bome,  and  the  historian  witnessed  with  emotion  the  end  of  this 
memorable  kingdom,  whose  foundation  by  the  Normans  he  had 
lately  been  describing.  On  Palm  Sunday  he  saw  them  all  in 
St.  Peter's,  and  they  appeared  to  him  like  a  heap  of  fisuled  leaves 
scattered  by  the  storm.  Francis  II.  knelt  before  the  Pope  to 
receive  the  palm.  ^  A  fallen  king  who  takes  the  palm  of  resignation 
from  the  hands  of  a  tottering  Pope  is  a  sight  of  historic  value, 
and  this  accompanied  by  the  magnificent  strains  of  the  "  Stabat 
Mater." ' 

History  moves  so. fast  that  the  recollection  of  these  events,  so 
stirring  at  the  time,  scarcely  moves  us  now. 

Gregorovius  cannot  accept  Bome  as  the  capital  of  a  secokr 
kingdom.  It  had  been  too  long  and  too  much  impregnated  with 
reL'gious  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  'a  freshly  risen  kingdom 
requires  for  its  capital  a  light  material  like  Berlin,  Paris,  or  Peters- 
burg,  upon  which  it  can  rapidly  impress  itself.  The  King  of 
Italy  will  only  cut  a  small  figure  here,  like  one  of  the  Dacian 
prisoners  on  the  Arch  of  Trajan.  .  .  .  Bome  will  lose  everything — 
its  republican  air,  its  cosmopolitan  breadth,  its  tragic  peace.'  Hii 
view  always  was,  he  writes  later  on,  '  to  declare  Bome  a  republic, 
to  leave  the  Pope,  the  city,  and  its  district,  but  to  give  the 
Bomans  the  Italian  citizenship.  Thus  Bome  would  preserve  its 
cosmopolitan  character.  When  that  is  extinguished  there  will  be 
a  gap  in  European  society.' 

On  June  6,  1861,  Cavour  died.  *The  master-builder  haa 
fallen  from  his  structure ;  who  will  continue  the  work,  lead  the 
revolution,  keep  the  parties  in  check,  unravel  the  machinations  of 
Bonapartism  ? '  His  dying  as  a  Catholic,  and  the  sight  of  his 
corpse  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hands,  made  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. The  Pope  said  he  was  not  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
Church,  and  he  had  a  mass  said  for  his  soul.  The  end  of  this 
year  was  marked  by  an  eclipse  which  coincided  with  a  great 
legitimist  demonstration.     While  the  Pope  drove  to  the  Church 
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of  Gesti)  where  thonsandH  had  assembled  waving  white  banners, 
Gregorovias,  from  Monte  Pincio,  saw  the  sun  go  down  ominously  in 
an  eclipse  near  the  Vatican. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  History  was  now  in  full  progress, 
and  in  this  great  work  lay  the  true  life  of  Gregorovius.  The 
summer  of  1862  found  him  at  St.  Moritz,  where  he  learned  the 
Romance  language.  He  was  struck  with  the  large  emigration  to 
Australia  and  California.  '  It  is  strange  to  think  that  this  heroic 
nature  turns  out  confectioners.'  He  proceeded  to  Munich,  met 
again  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena,  and  learned  from  her  that  Gari- 
baldi had  been  taken  prisoner  and  wounded  at  Aspromonte.  *  He 
played  on  those  shores  the  ballad  of  the  "  Diver,"  but  the  gods 
forgive  reckless  folly  only  once.'  Later  on  he  writes :  *  Women 
swarm  round  the  wounded  hero  like  flies  about  a  wound.' 
Madame  Schwabe  nursed  him.  'He  is  usually  silent,  never 
speaks  of  politics,  and  reads  Tacitus,  as  Cola  di  Rienzi  read 
Idvy  in  prison.'  The  following  words  sound  almost  prophetic : 
'Julius  von  Mohl  said  the  Rhine  was  an  axiom  in  France. 
Napoleon  will  there  play  his  last  card.  This  I  fear  also.  Bad 
times  are  before  us,  but  our  nationality  must  rise  triumphant  out 
of  it  all.'  After  that  he  saw  *  the  two  cradles  of  the  French 
Revolution — Femey  and  the  house  of  Rousseau  at  Geneva.' 

In  the  spring  of  1863  he  witnessed  the  sudden  death  in  Rome 
of  Munch,  the  Norwegian  historian.  *  He  could  not  have  died  a 
more  beautiful  death  than  here  in  Rome,  at  the  height  of  his 
fiune,  beloved  by  his  country,  which  he  had  only  just  left.' 
Norway  adopted  his  children  and  made  them  a  rich  legacy.  In 
the  summer  Gregorovius  saw  the  excavations  of  the  villa  of  Livia 
at  Prima  Porta,  with  its  beautiful  fresco  paintings,  now  believed 
to  be  by  the  contemporary  Roman  painter  Ludius.  He  worked 
for  some  time  in  the  library  at  Munich  and  met  Giesebrecht, 
'Dollinger,  a  refined,  cold,  dry  man,  who  expresses  himself 
shrewdly,  and  recognises  the  impartiality  of  the  history  of  Rome.' 
He  next  worked  in  the  Archives  at  Bologna,  Sienna,  Orvieto,  the 
latter  in '  indescribable  confusion,'  and  the  1st  November  found  him 
back  in  Rome.  In  the  following  winter  Ampere  died,  '  a  man  of 
rare  culture,  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and  incredible  vivacity  of 
mind,  with  a  most  amiable  character,  and  a  benevolence  arising 
from  the  untainted  freshness  of  his  nature,  independent  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Napoleonic  Government.'  The  thought  that  he  had 
died  before  having  finished  his  history  discouraged  Gregorovius. 
Garibaldi  was  in  England  at  that  time,  '  led  through  the  drawing- 
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rooms  like  a  lion  held  by  a  string  of  roses/  The  sommer  found 
Gregorovius  as  usual  travelling.  He  visits  Assisi.  The  paintings 
of  (jiotto,  especially  the  wedding  of  St.  Francis  with  Poverty^ 
greatly  impress  him  by  their  elevated  simplicity,  so  full  of  deep 
meaning.  He  goes  to  Naples,  revisits  Pompeii,  thinks  of  his  own 
past,  much  of  which  lies  buried  in  ashes.  The  following  winter 
he  finished  the  fifth  volume.  In  the  summer  of  1865  Gregorovius 
was  offered  a  professorship,  but  he  felt  that  his  vocation  did  not 
lie  there,  and  preferred  his  independent  studies.  Kuno  Fischer, 
who  was  professor  at  Jena,  and  who  accompanied  the  hereditary 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  to  Rome,  in  the  winter  of  1865  described 
to  him  the  narrow  university  life  of  Jena,  and  congratulated  him 
on  his  freedom.  Two  years  after  he  met  Auerbach  at  Stuttgart^ 
who  complimented  him  on  his  youthful  looks,  and  attributed  them 
to  his  not  having  become  professor. 

A  friendship  with  a  noble  woman  was  woven  like  a  golden 
thread  through  his  life.  After  a  long  illness  she  died  on  April  3^ 
1866.  '  A  good  genius  has  departed  from  me.  She  was  a  true  friend 
to  me,  great  in  thought  and  feeling,  free  from  most  of  the  &ults 
of  women,  without  vanity  or  egotism,  of  a  rare  clear-headedness. 
She  took  a  part  in  my  spiritual  life,  and  that  had  compensated  her 

for  the  loss  of  her  hopes  after  B had  forsaken  her.     She  was 

the  most  elevated  soul  I  met  with  in  life ;  even  her  deceptions  had 
not  embittered  her,  but  had  made  her  more  noble  and  entirely 
unselfish.'     In  after  years  he  frequently  visited  her  tomb. 

Gregorovius's  views  of  the  romance  of  life  are  condensed  in  a 
few  words.  When  the  Princess  Wittgenstein  was  writing  an 
article  on  friendship,  he  said  to  her,  *  Friendship  to  be  real  requires 
half  a  life  time,  love  needs  but  a  moment.  How  precious  is 
friendship,  and  how  divine  is  love ! ' 

Shortly  after  the  death  of '  Pauline '  he  lost  his  brother.  He 
thought  much  of  both,  but  the  stirring  times  raised  him  above 
personal  sorrow  and  made  it  easier  to  bear. 

'  Upon  such  a  sbrine, 
What  are  our  petty  griefs,  let  me  not  number  mine.' 

These  were  the  days  of  Koniggratz  and  Sadowa,  of  Prussia's 
triumph  and  Austria's  humiliation.  ^It  is  the  spectacle  of  a 
torrent  of  political  events  breaking  out  after  long  stagnation  in 
Germany.  The  pulse  of  history  beats  quicker  through  telegraphs, 
railways,  inventions,  knowledge,  and  political  maturity.     What 
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took  Frederick  the  Great  seven  years  is  accomplished  by  his 
grandsons  in  seven  days.  Besides,  what  happens  now  is  only 
what  has  been  long  preparing ;  everything  is  ripe,  hence  these 
mighty  electric  blows.'  The  Empress  Charlotte  visited  the  Pope 
in  her  extreme  distress.  Her  deranged  mind  looked  to  him  for 
the  protection  refused  to  her  by  France.  She  would  scarcely 
leave  the  Vatican.  *Tutto  ci  viene  a  noi,'  said  the  unfortu- 
nate Pope ;  ^  ci  mancava  ancora,  che  una  donna  s'impazzisse  al 
Vaticano.' 

The  Austrians  leave  Venice — the  French  leave  Rome,  a  death- 
blow to  the  temporal  power.  '  Mexico,  Prussia,  Rome,  are  the 
lines  of  retreat  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  whose  star  is  setting. 
Great  times  are  coming.  They  will  move  round  the  new  Ger- 
man world  power  and  Catholic  Reform.  At  this  period,  1864 
and  1867,  the  conversations  of  Gregorovius  with  Gervinus  show 
the  strong  current  of  feeling  against  the  rising  power  of  Prussia. 
'  He  (Gervinus)  is  an  enemy  of  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  Prussia,  He  prophesies  evil,  from  the  unification  of 
Germany  through  this  power.  His  ideal  is  the  United  States ; 
and  according  to  his  view  Germany  should  be  a  federal  state*' 
But  his  judgment  was  determined  besides  by  his  dislike  to  the 
policy  of  Bismarck.  His  sense  of  right  was  deeply  shocked. 
He  believed  there  was  an  impassable  abyss  between  South 
Germany  and  Prussia.  Gregorovius  also  considered  the  federal 
constitution  to  have  an  historic  basis  in  Germany,  but  he  takes 
into  account  the  changes  brought  about  by  progress  and  rapid 
communication  through  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  great 
agglomerations  of  population  with  which  statesmen  have  now  to 
deal,  and  he  has  confidence  in  the  growing  strength  of  the 
national  feeling  to  prevent  the  schism  between  North  and  South 
Germany  which  Gervinus  feared. 

On  visiting  Stuttgart  in  the  summer  of  1867,  he  was  struck  by 
the  feeling  of  unity,  combined,  however,  with  a  dread  of  Prussian 
militarism  and  absolutism.  This  fear  did  not  diminish.  In  the 
autumn  of  1869,  he  writes  from  Munich,  *It  seems  to  me  as  if 
Berlin  Prussianism  is  loathsome  to  the  south,  and  will  long  remain 
so.'  It  required  the  great  war  of  1871,  when  the  existence  of 
Germany  itself  was  threatened,  to  weld  together  the  various  dis- 
cordant elements,  at  first  in  self-defence,  and  finally  in  a  victory 
dearly  bought  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  the  present  German  Emperor  first  visited  Hanover  in 
1889,  there  was  among  the  many  inscriptions  which  were  inter- 
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twined  with  the  green  boughs  and  flowers  to  welcome  him,  a  very 
significant  one-^ 

'  War  auf  das  Ganze  den  Blick  gerichtet 
Dem  iat  schon  im  Busen  der  Streit  geschlichtet.' 

No  less  eloquent  in  their  silence  and  solitude  were  the  deserted 
halls  and  gardens  of  the  Kojal  Palace  of  Herrenhausen.  The 
wheel  of  necessity  mercilessly  crushes  all  that  stands  in  its  way. 

The  criticisms  of  Gregorovius  about  some  of  his  fellow 
historians  are  at  once  appreciative  and  discriminating.  He  and 
Gervinus  agree  in  their  opinion  of  Sanke.  '  Banke  only  knows 
diplomacy  in  history,  the  people  he  does  not  know.  He  has  the 
most  subtle  gift  of  combination  and  logical  acuteness,  but  he 
has  no  power  of  constructing.  His  men  and  things  show  their 
inner  fibres,  but  only  as  in  an  anatomical  theatre.  Eanke  goe^ 
through  history  as  through  a  picture  gallery,  writing  interesting 
notes.  I  compare  him  as  an  historian  to  what  Alfieri  is  as  a  poet.' 
When  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Banke  Fome  years  after,  he 
found  him  exceedingly  interesting,  sparkling  with  witty  talk,  and 
even,  to  his  astonishment,  an  enthusiast. 

Of  Gervinus  he  says  that,  like  most  learned  Germans,  he 
applied  the  theories  of  the  study  to  practical  life,  and  judged 
contemporary  events  too  much  by  the  sayings  of  a  few.  He 
described  him  as  a  stately  man  of  remarkable  appearance,  but 
with  professorial  heaviness.  Gervinus  lived  for  a  time  in  modest 
retirement  in  Bome.  He  had  a  passion  for  Handel's  music, 
which  his  wife  constantly  played  to  him.  A  warm  friendship  grew 
up  between  him  and  Gregorovius.  When  the  latter  worked  in  the 
Library  at  Heidelberg  in  1867,  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
Gervinus's  family  circle.  After  the  death  of  Gervinus  in  1871, 
Gregorovius  said  of  him :  *•  Gervinus  was  a  noble  man  in  the  fall 
sense  of  the  word,  with  firm  convictions,  a  wide  intellectual  grasp, 
a  great  prosaic  cast  of  mind' — 'prose,'  he  says  elsewhere,  ^in 
the  noblest  and  most  powerful  form.'  '  He  leaves  his  country  an 
enduring  monument  of  his  great  intellect  and  patriotism :  the 
history  of  national  poetry,  which  he  has  treated  on  a  philosophical 
basis.' 

In  the  year  1869  Gregorovius  reached  the  end  of  his  history, 
but  a  fit  of  intense  depression  came  over  him,  and  he  delayed  the 
finishing  touches.  This  was  the  year  when  the  Council  met, 
Dollinger  wished  Gregorovius  to  send  him  reports  of  its  doings  in 
order  that  he  might  utilise  them,  but  Gregorovius  declined.     He 
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felt  that  silence  alone  was  becoming  to  him  on  account  of  his 
scientific  and  social  position  in  Rome.  *  Janus/  with  its  un- 
compromising attacks  upon  the  Papacy,  was  making  a  great 
stir,  and  was  put  in  the  Index.  Though  published  anonymously, 
it  was  at  once  recognised  to  have  been  inspired  if  not  written  by 
Dollinger.  The  *  Donauzeitung '  challenged  Dollinger  to  admit  or 
contradict  the  authorship,  but  he  did  not  reply.  The  Council 
inspired  Gregorovius  with  no  real  interest;  even  Strossmayer, 
whom  he  describes  as  a  man  with  *  the  high  forehead  of  the  clear 
thinker,  quiet  and  firm,'  he  believed  to  be  at  bottom  a  priest,  *  full 
of  vanity  and  ambition.'  He  describes  the  Council  scene,  where 
Strossmayer  defended  the  Protestants  against  some  violent  attacks, 
and  was  hooted  down  with  clenched  fists  and  the  cries  ^  Tu  es 
protestans ;  tu  es  haereticus,  descendas : '  ^  Strossmayer  is  the 
hero  of  the  Council,  and  but  for  his  being  able  to  fall  back  on 
Austria,  he  would  now  probably  share  the  fate  of  the  two 
Armenian  bishops  who  are  incarcerated  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition.'  'Fanaticism  is  boundless,'  he  writes  in  June,  1870. 
*  We  have  lost  the  feeling  of  security,  and  after  eighteen  years 
spent  in  Bome,  I  feel  more  of  a  stranger  than  the  first  day.  The 
air  has  been  morally  poisoned.' 

The  Old  Catholic  movement  was,  he  thought,  started  on  a 
&lse  basis.  '  They  represent  their  condition  since  the  dogma  of 
the  InfistUibility  in  such  a  way  as  if  behind  this  limit  lay  a  golden 
age,  in  front  of  it  nothing  but  ruin.  But  this  limit  is  ludicrously 
fanciful.  An  Austrian  said  to  me  lately:  '* Before  the  Infalli- 
bility the  Catholics  believed,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  that  two  and 
two  make  seven ;  now  that  he  wishes  them  to  believe  that  twice 
four  make  nine,  they  refuse  to  do  so." '  Dollinger  was  too  purely 
intellectual  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  '  Without  the  fire  of  faith 
that  flows  from  the  heart  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  reformer. 
Dollinger  does  not  possess  a  single  quality  for  it.' 

In  July  the  war  broke  out  and  displaced  everything  else. 
'The  spirit  of  1813  is  awake — an  enthusiasm  as  in  the  days  of 
our  fathers.'  'All  Germany  has  risen  like  one  man  against 
France.  It  was  never  so  strong  because  it  was  never  so  united. 
There  is  a  feeling  *of  confidence  in  the  issue.'  The  pages  describ- 
ing day  by  day  the  events  that  some  of  us  have  lived  through  are 
replete  with  interest.  He  cannot  work,  but  *  what  is  the  pen  and 
the  word  to-day  ?  Action  overshadows  it.  France  totters  like  a 
bull  on  whose  forehead  fell  the  blow  of  a  giant.'  Mindful  of  his 
French   friends,  he  feels  for  the  overwhelming  misfortunes   of 
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France,  and  calls  Ampere  happy  that  he  is  dead.  His  brother 
served  in  the  campaign  and  was  nearly  killed  before  Amiens.  At 
the  sight  of  all  the  misery  of  the  French  people,  he  wrote  home, 

*  I  should  like  to  be  well  out  of  the  wretched  affairs  of  this  world.' 
Grregorovius,  in  those  days,  sent  various  articles  about  the  war  to 
the  AUgemeine  Zeitung, 

On  January  19,  1871,  he  reached  his  fiftieth  birthday.  *In 
honour  of  this  event  I  finished  the  History ^  leaving  only  the 
revision  to  be  done  before  printing-'  Borne  had  now  become  the 
capital  of  Italy,  and  on  July  2  the  King  made  his  entry.  *  If 
we  Germans  had  not  shattered  the  French  power/  he  writes, 

*  Victor  Emanuel  would  not  this  day  have  entered  Bome.  The 
Italian  nation  which  our  old  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire 
governed  so  long  also  received  its  new  future  at  the  hands  of  the 
new  German  National  Empire.'  He  compares  the  situation  in 
Rome  to  that  in  Japan,  with  a  worldly  and  a  spiritual  power — a 
Taikoon  and  a  JSIikado.  Each  has  its  embassies.  He  did  not 
think  the  Italians  capable  of  reforming  Catholicism.  ^They 
mercilessly  criticise  themselves,  and  confess  that  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  in  contradiction  with  its  political  achieve- 
ments, and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  political  revolution 
remains  fruitless  without  an  accompanying  moral  one.*  Faith  in 
a  high  moral  ideal  was  wanting. 

Bome  had  now  lost  all  charm  and  interest  for  him,  and  he  was 
thinking  of  leaving  it  to  settle  again  in  Germany.  '  The  Middle 
Ages  have  been  swept  away  as  if  by  a  tramontana,  with  all  the 
historical  spirit  of  the  past.*  He  was  glad  to  have  lived  so  long  in 
the  old  Bome,  as  there  only  he  could  have  written  his  history. 
Meanwhile  the  Italian  Professor  Ciampi  suggested  that  some 
acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  Gregorovius  for  his  History  of 
ike  City  of  Bome^  and  this  proposal  found  general  support.  At 
first  there  was  some  idea  of  asking  the  municipality  to  confer  the 
Boman  citizenship  on  him.  Gregorovius  does  not  conceal  that 
he  would  have  considered  this  as  the  highest  honour  that  could 
be  bestowed  on  him,  but  this  plan  was  dropped,  and  the  munici- 
pality decided  to  publish  the  Italian  translation  at  their  expense. 
Gregorovius  had  already  conceded  the  right  of  publishing  the 
translation  to  a  Venetian  publisher,  and  though  he  could  not  cancel 
this  arrangement,  it  was  now  settled  that  the  Boman  municipality 
should  become  responsible  for  the  expense.  He  ended  the  year 
1872  with  the  happy  consciousness  of  having  finished  his  life 
work  in  a  way  which  Bome  considered  worthy  of  itself. 
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While  reading  in  the  Archives  for  the  History  another  work 
had  shaped  itself  out  before  him — the  Life  of  Lucretia  Borgia* 
*  I  have  mastered  the  material,'  he  says,  *  and  the  writing  of  it  is 
but  play.'  He  finished  it  in  December  1873.  On  March  1, 
1874,  he  learned  that  the  History  had  been  put  in  the  Index,  and 
this  news  greatly  exhilarated  him.  According  to  custom  the 
decree  was  placarded  on  the  doors  of  the  three  great  basilicas, 
St.  Peter,  the  Lateran,  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  He  went  to 
St.  Peter,  where  he  saw  it.  *  I  suddenly  felt  a  personal  relation 
to  the  venerable  dome.  I  never  walked  through  it  in  such  an 
exalted  frame  of  mind.  I  thought  of  all  my  labour,  my  sufiferings, 
my  joys,  my  great  passion — all  I  had  thrown  into  this  work,  and 
I  praised  the  good  genii  who  seemed  to  have  watx;hed  over  it 
that  I  was  able  to  accomplish  it  undisturbed,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Papal  dominion  broke  down.  If  the  priests 
had  put  my  history  to  the  interdict  after  the  first  volumes  had 
appeared,  the  work  would  not  exist  to-day,  for  all  the  libraries  of 
Eome  would  have  been  closed  to  me.  Ever  since  the  Jesuits 
denounced  me  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  I  lived  for  years  in  expecta- 
tion that  this  thunderbolt  would  strike  me.  .  .  .  Only  now  the 
dart  has  been  shot — ^not  so  much  against  me  as  against  Prussia, 
where  Bismarck,  like  a  new  Diocletian,  persecutes  Christianity,  as 
the  priests  cry,  and  possibly  also  against  the  municipality  of 
Rome,  at  whose  expense  the  publication  in  Venice  is  carried  out. 
My  work  is  accomplished  and  spreads  through  the  world,  and 
the  Pope  is  helping  to  advertise  it.  Many  people  wrote  about 
the  decree.  Mariano  wrote  an  excellent  article  in  the  Diritto. 
All  congratulate  me  on  the  deserved  honour.' 

July  14,  1874,  was  his  last  day  in  Eome.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  live  with  his  relations  in  Germany,  he  felt  his  mis- 
sion was  at  an  end.  He  had  cleared  up  eleven  dark  ages  of  the 
city.  *  Thi9  is  my  monument  here.'  But  the  thought  of  breaking 
with  this  memorable  period  of  his  life  filled  him  with  emotion 
day  and  night,  and  often  roused  him  with  a  start  in  his  sleep. 
It  was  a  sudden  wrench,  like  that  of  a  tree  uprooted  by  the  storm, 
the  vanishing  of  a  whole  world,  like  that  of  Prospero  in  the 
'  Tempest.' 

Elisabeth  Lecky. 
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Across  the  Tears. 


HID  in  8ome  secret  chamber  of  the  heart 
Who  has  not,  set  apart, 
Old  dreams,  once  sweet,  too  bitter  now  for  tears, 

Kept  from  the  innocent  years 
When  this  sad  world,  worn  gray  by  weary  feet, 

First  met  us,  strange  and  sweet ; 
When  joys  unknown  dreamed  on  the  sleeping  seas, 

When  half-caught  mysteries 
Glanced  in  the  woodlands,  and  the  purple  hill 

Had  glorious  secrets  still  ? 
In  that  lost  world  of  sweet  and  fearful  joy 

Still  dwells  and  dreams  a  boy 
Dear  to  my  heart  as  some  wild  flower  of  song 
Heard  on  a  summer  night,  and  lost,  alas,  so  long ! 

I  know  there  shines  a  brighter  sun  for  him, 

And  out  of  bluer  skies 
Than  those  which  Time  and  tears  make  gray  and  dim 

To  disenchanted  eyes, 
I  lain  would  see  him,  yet  I  fear  to  meet 

His  pure  soul's  questionings 
Lest  I  should  soil  with  my  world-weary  feet 

Young  Hope's  half-opened  wings. 
All  the  old  glamour  lies  on  hill  and  sea, 

Green  woods  and  valleys  lone. 
In  that  fair  world,  lost  for  so  long  to  me. 

Which  still  is  all  his  own. 
He  hears  strange  voices  calling  him  and  sees 

The  fairy-people  pass 
Where  there  is  naught  for  me  but  murmurous  bees 

And  wind-stirred  meadow-grass. 
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For  him  there  is  no  dawn  that  may  not  bring 

Adventure  wild  and  strange ; 
Not  his  the  curse  of  vain  remembering 

Nor  the  cold  fear  of  change. 
I  know  his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  his  dreams,  for  all 

Were  shared  with  me  of  old 
Ere  I  had  seen  life's  pitiless  sunlight  £ei11 

Across  my  fairy  gold. 
And  still  I  know  he  looks  to  see  me  come 

Adown  the  hill  of  Fame, 
As  in  our  dreams  with  trumpet  and  with  drum 

And  banners  brave  we  came. 
He  knows  not  the  black  gulfs  that  open  wide 

Between  my  life  and  his, 
That  he  shall  never  leave  the  further  side 

Nor  I  return  from  this. 


At  summer  noon  he  calls  me  from  the  heights. 

And  on  long  winter  nights, 
When  the  brown  hills  and  sky  and  shining  bay 

Are  all  one  weary  grey, 
Above  the  wild  swan's  trumpet,  ringing  clear, 

His  voice  again  I  hear. 
Fain  would  I  rise  and  go  along  with  him 

Out  through  the  shadows  dim 
To  some  dark,  shining  sea  where  the  white  stars 

Through  silvered,  cloudy  bars 
Look  on  their  mirrored  beauties  and  the  air 
A  thousand  odours  sweet  and  charmed  sounds  doth  bear. 

DuNCiN  J.  Robertson. 
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The  Unbidden  Guest. 

By  E.  W.  Hornung,  Author  of  'Tiny  LuTraELL,' 

*A  BlUDE  FROM  THE  BUSH,'  &C. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   WAY   OF  ALL  FLESH. 

*  A  Y,  it's  been  a  bad  job,'  said  David.  *But  it's  over  und  done 
XA.     with  now — that's  one  thing.' 

He  meant  the  whole  matter,  from  Mr.  Oliver's  letter  about 
Miriam  to  this  young  lady's  ultimate  depressing  visit ;  but  in  his 
heart  he  was  thinking  more  of  things  and  a  person  that  came  in 
between ;  and  he  glanced  in  wonder  at  his  wife,  who  for  once  had 
missed  an  opening  to  loosen  her  lips  and  rail  at  that  person  and 
those  things. 

They  were  driving  into  Melbourne,  the  old  couple  together, 
and  such  a  thing  was  rare.  Moreover,  the  proposal  had  been 
Mrs.  Teesdale's,  which  was  rarer  still.  But  rarest  of  all  was  her 
reason,  namely,  that  there  were  several  Uttle  odds  and  ends  which 
she  wanted  to  buy  for  herself.  They  had  been  married  thirty- 
five  years,  but  she  had  never  been  known  deliberately  to  buy 
herself  any  odds  or  ends  before. 

*  Fal-lals  ?  '  said  David  chuckling. 

*  No  such  thing ;  you  know  nothing  about  it,  David.' 
'Ribbons?' 

*  Rubbish,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale ;  and  David  looked  at  her  again, 
for  there  was  no  edge  on  the  word,  and,  after  thirty-five  years, 
there  was  a  something  in  the  woman  which  was  new  and  puzzling 
to  the  man. 

What  was  it  ?  A  week  and  more  had  passed  since  Miriam 
Oliver  left  them,  with  undisguised  relief  in  her  eyes  and  the 
coldest  of  cold  farewells  upon   her   lips,  which  not   even  Mrs. 
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Teesdale,  who  half  attempted  it,  was  allowed  to  kiss  in  memory 
of  her  parents.  Since  that  day  Mrs.  T.  had  not  been  herself; 
but  David  was  only  now  beginning  to  perceive  it.  When  one  has 
lived  thirty-five  years  with  another  the  master-spirit  of  the  pair, 
it  must  be  hard  indeed  for  the  weaker  to  discern  the  first  false  ring, 
telling  of  the  first  flaw  in  the  stronger  vessel.  And  the  weaker  vessel 
need  not  necessarily  be  the  woman,  that  is  the  worst  of  it ;  in  the 
Teesdales'  case  it  was  certainly  plain  enough  which  was  which.  So 
the  feeble  and  indolent  old  man  was  slow  to  see  infirmity  in  the 
active,  energetic  body,  his  wife ;  indeed,  the  infirmity  did  not 
show  itself  as  such  quite  immediately.  It  came  out  first  of  all  in 
snapping  and  storming,  in  continual  irritation,  culminating  in 
furies  as  insane  as  the  rage  of  babes  and  sucklings.  In  this  stage 
she  would  take  and  tear  the  unforgotten  Missy  into  little  pieces 
when  other  irritating  matter  chanced  to  flag;  and  once  boxed 
Arabella's  ears  for  daring  to  hint  that  the  ways  of  the  genuine 
Miriam  were  themselves  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  name  of 
Missy,  whom  she  could  not  abuse,  too  roundly,  had  the  excellent 
effect  upon  her.  of  taking  off  the  steam  ;  that  of  Miriam  caused 
certain  explosion,  because  for  her  Mrs.  Teesdale  would  stick  up 
with  her  lips  while  resenting  most  bitterly  in  her  secret  heart 
every  remembered  word  and  look  of  this  young  lady.  The 
memory  of  both  girls  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  her.  There  was 
only  this  difference,  that  she  lost  her  temper  in  defending  Miriam, 
and  found  it  again  in  reviling  Missy.  But  now,  after  not  many 
days,  that  temper  was  much  less  readily  lost  and  found;  the 
sharpness  was  gone  from  the  tongue  to  the  face  ;  all  at  once  the 
woman  was  grown  old ;  and  he  who  had  aged  before  her,  though 
by  her  side,  was  the  last  to  realise  that  she  had  caught  him  up. 

She  could  milk  no  longer.  One  afternoon  she  got  up  from 
her  stool  with  a  very  white  face  and  left  the  shed,  walking  un- 
steadily. She  never  went  back  to  it.  She  had  ceased  to  be  a 
wonderful  woman.  It  was  the  very  next  day  that  she  made  David 
drive  her  into  Melbourne  to  buy  those  little  odds  and  ends. 

On  the  way,  in  the  buggy,  under  a  merciless  sun,  the  husband, 
looking  often  at  his  wife,  saw  at  last  what  manner  of  changes  had 
taken  place.  They  were  outward  and  visible;  they  made  her 
look  old  and  ill.  It  was  the  worry  of  recent  events,  no  more,  no 
less.  David  had  been  worried  himself,  he  truly  said ;  but  there 
was  no  sense  in  anybody's  worrying  any  more  about  what  couldn't 
be  helped,  being  over  and  done  with,  for  good  and  all. 

*  It's   been  a  bad  job,'  he   said  again   before  they  got  to 
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Melbourne ;  *  a  very  bad  job,  as  it  is.  If  you  let  it  make  you  ai, 
my  dear,  with  thinking  about  what  can't  be  mended,  it'll  be  a 
worse  job  than  ever.' 

He  wanted  to  accompany  Mrs.  T.  upon  her  unwonted  little 
flutter  among  the  shops.  They  had  put  up  the  mare  at  their  old 
servant's  inn.  The  landlord  had  remarked  of  his  former  mistress, 
and  to  her  £Eice,  that  she  was  not  looking  at  all  well,  but,  in  fiict, 
very  poorly.  And  as  David  now  thought  the  same,  he  was  very 
anxious  indeed  to  go  with  her  and  hold  the  odds  while  she  bought 
the  ends.  She  would  not  hear  of  it;  but  instead  of  sharply 
ordering,  she  entreated  him  to  mind  his  own  business  and  stay  at 
the  inn;  so  he  stayed  there,  marvelling,  for  a  time.  Then  a 
thought  struck  him. 

He  went  to  the  pawnbroker's  and  saw  his  watch.  It  was  all 
right.  He  had  it  in  his  hands,  and  wound  it  up,  and  set  it  right, 
and  listened  to  its  tick  as  to  the  beating  of  some  loving  heart, 
while  his  own  went  loud  and  quick  with  emotion.  Then  be  left, 
and  wandered  along  the  street  with  eyes  that  were  absent  and 
distraught  until  they  rested  for  a  moment  upon  a  passing  face 
full  of  misery.     He  looked  again — it  was  his  wife. 

They  met  with  a  mutual  guilty  start — heis  the  guiltier  of 
the  two — so  that  all  the  questioning  came  from  him. 

*  Where  have  you  been,  my  dear  ? ' 
'  Collins  Street.' 

*  And  what  have  you  bought,  and  where  is  it  ? ' 
'Nowhere;  I've  bought  nothing  at  all.     I — I  couldn't  find 

what  I  wanted.' 

*  Not  find  what  you  wanted  ?  Not  in  Melbourne  ?  Nonsense, 
my  dear !  You've  been  to  the  wrong  places ;  you  must  take  me 
with  you  after  all.  What  was  it  that  you  wanted  most  particu- 
larly?' 

*  Nothing,  David ;  I  want  nothing  now.  I  only  want  to  go 
home  to  the  farm — only  home  now,  David.  There  were  little 
things,  but — but  I  couldn't  get  'em,  and  now  they  don't  matter. 
I  am  disappointed,  but  that  doesn't  matter  either.  Yes,  I 
aTfi  disappointed ;  but  now  I  only  want  to  get  home — to  get 
home ! ' 

She  was  so  disappointed,  this  tough  old  woman  with  the 
weather-beaten  face  that  was  now  and  suddenly  so  aged  and 
haggard,  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears  even  there  in  the  street ; 
and  she  let  them  run  over  when  David  forged  ahead  to  push  the 
way,  and  wiped  them  up  before  she  took  his  arm  again.     This 
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taking  of  his  arm,  too,  was  done  more  tenderly,  more  dependentlj, 
than  ever,  perhaps,  in  their  married  life  before.  And  David  must 
have  felt  this  himself,  for  he  held  up  his  head  and  shouldered 
his  way' through  the  crowd  like  a  very  brave  old  gentleman, 
and  drove  back  to  the  farm  for  once  the  lord  and  master  of 
his  wife — ^he  who  had  quitted  it  with  less  authority  than  their 
children. 

He  was  not,  of  course,  exactly  aware  of  it*  He  was  conscious 
of  something,  but  not  so  much  as  all  that.  He  did  not  know 
enough  to  keep  him  awake  that  night.  But  the  window-blind 
took  shape  out  of  the  darkness,  and  the  wife  at  David's  side  saw  it 
with  eyes  that  had  never  closed.  And  the  grey  dawn  filled  the 
room ;  and  daylight  whitened  the  face  and  beard  of  the  sleeping 
man ;  and  the  wife  at  his  side  raised  herself  in  the  bed  and  looked^ 
long  upon  David,  and  wept,  and  kissed  the  bedclothes  where  they 
covered  him,  because  she  was  frightened  of  his  waking  if  she 
kissed  him.     But  he  went  on  sleeping  like  a  child. 

Then  Mrs.  Teesdale  lay  back  and  stared  at  the  ceiling,  think- 
ing hard.  She  thought  of  their  long  married  life  together ;  and 
had  she  been  a  good  wife  to  David  ?  She  thought  of  the  easy- 
going, sweet-tempered  young  man  who  had  made  laughing  love  to 
her  long  ago  in  some  Yorkshire  lane ;  of  the  middle-aged  philo- 
sopher who  had  found  it  rather  amusing  than  otherwise  to  watch 
worse  men  making  their  fortunes  while  he  stood  still  and  chuckled ; 
of  the  frail,  white-haired  sleeper  who  would  presently  awake  with 
a  smile  to  one  day  more  of  indolence  and  unsuccess.  She  still 
envied  that  sweet  temperament,  as  she  had  envied  it  when  a  girl, 
though  she  knew  now  what  no  girl  could  have  dreamt,  that  two 
such  natures  linked  together  would  have  found  themselves  hand 
in  hand  at  the  poorhouse  door  in  very  much  shorter  time  than 
thirty-five  years.  He  had  had  no  vices,  this  poor  dear  David  of 
hers.  Neither  drink  nor  cards,  nor  the  racecourse,  nor  another 
woman,  had  ever  tempted  him  from  their  own  hearthstone,  which 
was  the  place  he  had  loved  best  through  all  the  years.  Through  all 
the  years  he  had  never  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  wife  or  child.  He 
was  full  of  affection  and  incapable  of  unkindness,  but  he  was 
equally  incapable  of  making  a  strong  man's  way  in  the  world. 
Therefore  she  had  played  the  man's  part,  which  had  been  thrust 
upon  her ;  and  if  this  had  hardened  her  could  she  help  it  ?  Was 
it  not  natuial  ?  Hard  labour  hardens  not  the  hands  alone,  but 
the  mind,  the  eye,  the  face,  the  tongue,  and  the  heart  most  of  all. 
It  had  hardened  her ;  she  realised  that  now,  when  the  btrength 
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was  gone  oat  of  her,  and  she  at  last  knew  what  it  was  to  feel 
soft  and  weak,  and  to  need  the  support  which  she  had  hitherto 
given. 

She  tried  to  be  just,  however.  Perhaps  the  support  had  not 
been  all  on  her  side  through  all  the  years.  Perhaps  with  his 
even-minded  placidity,  his  unfailing  philosophy,  David  had  all 
along  done  very  nearly  as  much  for  her  as  she  for  him.  Certainly 
he  had  never  complained,  and  the  life  they  had  led  would  have 
been  impossible  with  a  complaining  man.  In  their  greatest  straits 
he  had  stood  up  to  her  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss ;  he  had  never 
depressed  her  with  his  own  depression.  That  kiss  and  smile 
might  have  seemed  impertinent  to  her  at  the  time,  in  the 
actual  circumstances,  but  now  she  knew  how  they  had  helped  her 
by  freeing  her  mind  of  special  care  on  his  account.  So  after  all 
he  had  been  a  good  husband  to  her ;  nay,  the  very  best ;  for  what 
other  would  have  borne  with  her  temper  as  he  had  done  ?  What 
other  would  have  been  as  calm,  and  kind,  and  contented  ?  But 
he  was  not  fit  to  be  by  himself.  That  was  the  dreadful  x>art  of  it. 
He  was  not  fit  to  be  left  alone. 

To  be  sure,  there  were  the  children.  They  were  still  children 
to  their  mother,  and  young  children,  too ;  their  minds  seemed  to 
have  grown  no  older  for  so  many  years.  Their  mother  saw  the 
possibility  of  their  marrying  one  day — as  though  that  day  might 
not  have  come  any  time  those  ten  years  and  more.  She  saw  it 
still;  and  what  would  become  of  David  then  ?  Arabella  would 
not  so  much  matter;  she  was  just  such  another  as  her  poor 
father ;  but  John  William 

Here  Mrs.  Teesdale's  thoughts  left  the  main  track  for  a  very 
ugly  turning  indeed.  She  had  taken  this  turning  once  or  twice 
before,  but  it  was  so  ugly  that  she  had  never  followed  it  very  far. 
Now,  however,  she  followed  it  until  not  another  moment  could 
she  lie  in  bed,  but  must  jump  up  and  speak  to  her  son  with  the 
matter  hot  in  her  head. 

It  was  quite  late  enough.  She  was  going  out  a-xniUdng  no 
more,  either  morning  or  evening;  and  that  was  another  thing 
which  John  William  must  be  told.  Mrs.  Teesdale,  like  everybody 
else,  was  glad  to  have  more  things  than  one  to  speak  about,  when 
the  one  was  so  difficult,  and  even  dangerous.  She  partially  dressed, 
and  left  the  room  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  first  grey  light  was 
penetrating  into  the  passage  as  she  stole  along  it.  When  she 
reached  John  WUliam's  door,  there  was  a  noise  within ;  when  she 
opened  it,  she  stood  like  a  rock  on  the  threshold — because  she 
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had  been  a  plucky  woman  all  her  life — and  a  man  was  in  the  act 
of  getting  in  by  the  window. 

His  middle  was  across  the  sill,  and  the  crown  of  his  hat  was 
presented  to  the  door. 

'  Who  are  you/  said  Mrs.  Teesdale  sternly,  *  and  what  do  you 
want?' 

The  man  raised  his  head  instantly ;  and  it  was  John  William 
himself. 

*  Holloa,  mother ! ' 

*  Where  have  you  been  ? '  said  Mrs,  Teesdale. 

*  I  didn't  want  to  wake  you  before  your  time,  so  I  thought 
rd  come  in  like  this.     That's  better ! ' 

He  landed  lightly  on  the  floor ;  but  his  feet  jingled ;  he  was 
spurred  as  well  as  booted,  and  dressed,  moreover,  in  his  drab 
tweed  suit. 

'  Where  have  you  been  ? '  said  Mrs.  Teesdale. 

His  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

*  Been  ?  There  was  something  I  had  to  do.  No  time  during 
the  day.     So  I've  just  got  it  done  before ' 

^Where  have  you  been  ? '  said  Mrs.  Teesdale, 

The  young  man  stared.  His  mother  had  repeated  the  ques- 
tion thrice,  each  time  in  exactly  the  same  tone,  without  raising 
her  voice  or  moving  a  muscle  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold,  with 
the  brass  door-handle  still  between  her  fingers. 

'What  business  is  it  of  yours,  mother?'  he  said  sullenly. 
*  Surely  to  goodness  I'm  old  enough  to  do  what  I  like  ?  I'm  not 
what  you'd  exactly  call  a  boy.' 

'  You  are  my  boy.     WTiere  have  you  been  ? ' 

'  In  Melbourne — since  you  so  very  much  want  to  know.' 

He  had  lost  patience,  and  adopted  defiance. 

'  I  was  sure  of  it,'  said  Mrs.  Teesdale,  coming  into  the  room 
now,  and  quietly  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  'I  was  sure 
of  it.' 

Then,  very  slowly  and  deliberately,  she  raised  her  left  arm, 
until  one  lean  finger  pointed  to  the  wall  at  his  left^  and  through 
that  wall,  as  it  were,  into  the  room  which  had  been  occupied  by 
each  of  the  two  visitors.  Her  eyes  flashed  into  her  son's.  The 
lean  finger  trembled.     But  she  said  no  word. 

'  What  does  that  mean  ? '  he  asked  at  last,  with  an  uneasy  laugh. 

*  You  have  been — with — tliat  woman  ! ' 
'  I  wish  I  had,'  said  John  William. 

'  ,You  have  ! '  cried  his  mother. 

TT2 
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'  I  have  not.  With  her  ?  Why,  I  haven't  set  eyes  on  her 
since  the  day  you  took  and — the  day  she  left  us/  said  the 
angered  man,  ending  quietly. 

'  Then  what  have  you  been  doing  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  looking  for  her.' 

*  For  that  woman  ? ' 
« Yes/ 

'  Looking  in  Melbourne  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  In  the  streets  ? — in  the  streets  ? ' 
*Yes; 

*  And  you  have  never  seen  her  since ' 

*  Never.' 

'  But  this  isn't  the  first  time !  You've  been  looking  night 
after  night!  So  that's  why  you  ran  up  them  other  horses ? 
That's  why  you're  half  dead  unless  you  get  some  sleep  of  after- 
noons ? ' 

*  Mother,'  he  said,  '  it  is.' 

'  Oh,  my  God ! '  cried  Mrs.  Teesdale,  reeling,  and  breaking 
down  very  suddenly.     '  Oh,  my  God  ! ' 

In  an  instant  strong  arms  were  round  her ;  but  she  would 
not  have  them ;  she  freed  herself  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  that 
was  by  the  bedside,  warding  him  off  with  one  hand  while  with  the 
other  she  covered  her  face.  It  cut  him  to  the  heart  to  hear  her 
sob3  ;  to  note  the  tears  trickling  through  the  old  fingers,  gnarled 
and  knotted  by  a  long  life  of  hard  work ;  to  see  the  light  strong 
frame,  that  had  seemed  all  bone  and  muscle,  like  a  hawk,  so 
shaken.  But  because  of  her  other  hand,  which  forbade  him  to 
touch  her,  he  could  only  stand  aloof  with  his  beard  upon  hia- 
chest  and  his  thick  arms  folded.  At  length  she  calmed  herself, 
and  sat  looking  up  at  him  with  both  hands  in  her  lap.  Her  pibor 
feet  were  bare;  he  had  snatched  a  pillow  from  the  bed  and 
pushed  it  under  them  while  she  was  still  beside  herself;  and 
now,  when  she  saw  what  he  had  done,  she  looked  at  him  more 
kindly  ;  and  when  she  spoke,  her  voice  was  softer  than  ever  ho 
had  heard  it,  boy  or  man. 

'  John  William,  you  must  give  this  up.' 

*  Mother,  we  shall  break  each  other's  hearts,  you  and  I.  I 
cannot — I  cannot ! ' 

*  But  I  know  you  will.  You  will  give  up  looking  for  that  girl; 
you  will  promise  me  this  before  I  leave  the  room.  Why  should 
you  look  for  her  ?     How  can  you  expect  to  find  her  ?     You  don't 
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know  that  she  is  in  Melbourne  at  all.  Why  should  you  think  of 
her—' 

^  Because  Tve  got  to  think  of  her,  as  long  as  I've  a  head  on 
my  shoulders  and  a  heart  in  my  body.' 

Mrs.  Teesdale  had  her  woman's  quick  instincts,  after  all. 
Hence  her  very  singular  omission,  on  this  occasion,  to  apply  a 
single  hard  name  to  the  enemy  whose  deadliest  thrust  of  all  was 
only  now  coming  home  to  her. 

*  Very  well,'  she  said  ;  *  but  you  must  promise  to  give  up  look- 
ing for  her  in  Melbourne,  by  night  or  by  day,  at  any  rate  while 
your  mother  is  alive.' 

'  It  is  all  that  I  can  do !  It  is  the  only  chance ! '  cried  the 
young  man,  miserably.  ,  '  Why  should  I  promise  to  give  up  my 
one  chance ' 

*  Only  while  I  live,'  interposed  the  mother. 
'But  why  should  I?' 

^  Because  I  shall  not  live  very  long.  Don't  look  like  that — 
listen  to  me,  I  have  been  ailing  for  months ;  never  mind  how. 
Whether  it  was  the  worry  of  lately,  or  what  it  was,  I  don't  know ; 
but  it's  only  this  last  week  or  two  that  I've  felt  too  poorly  to  bide 
it  any  longer.  I  never  said  a  word  to  anybody — I  wouldn't  have 
said  a  word  to  you — not  this  morning,  but  now  I  must.  And  you 
are  not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody — least  of  all  to  your  father — 
till  I  give  you  leave.  But  the  night  before  last  I  felt  like  dying 
where  I  sat  milking ;  so  I  made  your  father  take  me  into  Mel- 
bourne, to  buy  some  odds  and  ends.  So  I  told  him,  poor  man. 
But  a  doctor's  opinion  was  all  I  wanted ;  that  was  my  odds  and 
ends.  And  I  got  it !  No,  let  me  tell  you  first ;  I  went  to  Dr. 
James  Murray,  in  Collins  Street  East.  I  had  heard  of  him.  So 
I  went  to  him  for  the  worst ;  but  I  never  thought  it  would  be  the 
very  worst ;  and  it  was — it  was ! ' 

There  was  an  interruption  here. 

*  My  boy  !  Nay,  you  mustn't  fret ;  I'm  sixty-three  come  August, 
and  it's  not  a  bad  age  isn't  that.  I  may  see  August,  he  says. 
He  says  I  may  live  a  good  few  months  yet.  Nay^  never  mind 
what  it  is  that's  the  matter  with  me  ;  you'll  know  soon  enough.  He 
says  he'll  come  and  see  me  for  nothing.  It's  an  interesting  case, 
he  says ;  wanted  me  to  go  into  a  hospital  and  be  under  his  eye, 
he  did.  But  that  I  wouldn't,  so  he  thinks  he  must  come  and 
see  me.  Nay,  never  mind — never  mind  !  Only  promise  not  to 
look  for  that  girl — any  more — till  I  am  gone.' 

The  promise  was  given.     John  William  had  long  been  kneel- 
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vng  at  bis  mother's  feet,  and  kissing  her  hands,  her  face,  her  neck, 
her  eyes.  That  was  the  interruption  which  had  taken  place.  Now 
he  was  crying  like  a  child. 

Mr.  Teesdale  awoke  as  his  wife  reopened  their  bedroom  doon 

*  My  dear,'  said  he,  sweetly,  *  you've  been  going  about  with  bare 
feet !     You'll  be  catching  your  death  of  cold ! ' 

He  was  not  to  be  told  just  yet ;  and  because  Mrs.  Teesdale's 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  which  he  must  not  see,  she  made  answer 
in  her  very  sharpest  manner. 

^  Mind  your  0¥ni  business,  and  go  to  sleep  again,  do ! ' 

David  only  smiled. 

*  All  right,  my  dear,  you  know  best.  But  if  you  did  catch 
your  death  o'  cold,  it'd  be  a  bad  job  for  the  lot  of  us ;  it'd  be  the 
worst  job  of  all,  would  that ! ' 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TO   THE  TUNE  OF  RAIN. 


Towards  the  close  of  a  depressing  afternoon  in  the  following 
winter  Arabella  might  have  been  seen  (but  barely  heard)  to  steal  out 
of  the  farmhouse  by  the  front  door,  which  she  shut  very  softly 
behind  her.  Twilight  had  set  in  before  its  time,  thanks  to  the 
ponderous  clouds  that  were  gathered  and  still  gathering  over- 
head ;  but  as  she  came  forth  into  the  open  air,  Arabella  blinked, 
like  one  accustomed  to  no  light  at  all.  Rain  had  &llen  freely 
during  the  day,  but  only,  it  seemed  certain,  as  a  foretaste  of  what 
was  presently  to  come.  At  the  moment  all  was  very  still,  which 
rendered  it  the  more  difficult  to  make  no  noise ;  but  this  time 
Arabella  was  not  bound  upon  any  secret  or  private  enterprise. 
She  stepped  out  naturally  enough  when  a  few  yards  from  the 
house,  her  simple  object  being  a  breath  of  fresh  air ;  and  from  her 
white  face  and  tired  eyes,  of  this  she  was  in  urgent  need.  She 
picked  her  way  as  quickly  as  possible  across  the  muddy  yard, 
but  ere  she  reached  the  gate  was  accosted  by  old  Willie,  who  was 
oflf  duty  until  milk-cart  time  in  the  small  hours,  and  who  peered 
at  her  with  a  grave,  inquiring  look  before  opening  his  mouth. 

*  About  the  same,  miss  ? ' 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  No  better,  at  any  rate ;  if  anything,  worse.' 

*  And  Mr,  Teesdale?' 
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*  He  is  keeping  up.  The  woman  who  is  helping  me  to  nurse 
has  a  baby.  She  had  to  bring  it  with  her.  Father  plays  with  it 
all  day,  and  it  seems  to  occupy  his  mind.' 

'  Well,  that's  something.  Now  get  your  snack  of  air,  miss.  I 
mustn't  keep  you.' 

*  No,  you  mustn't.  I  am  going  to  the  Cultivation,  it  is  so 
high  and  open  there.  Do  you  think  it  will  rain  before  I  can  get 
back?' 

Old  Willie  looked  aloft.  He  was  an  ancient  mariner,  who  had 
deserted  his  ship  for  the  diggings  in  the  early  days ;  hence  the 
aptitude  for  regular  night-work. 

*I  think  we  shall  catch  it  before  pitch-dark,'  said  he;  *so 
you'd  better  look  sharp,  miss ;  and — good  night ! ' 

*  Good  night ;  and  thank  you — thank  you.' 

But  Arabella  walked  away  wincing,  and  she  opened  the  gate 
with  her  left  hand ;  for  the  homy-fisted  old  sea-dog  had  shown  his 
sympathy  by  nearly  breaking  her  right. 

It  was  the  gate  that  led  one  among  the  gum-trees,  down  into 
that  shallow  gully,  and  so  upward  to  the  Cultivation.  The  trees 
were  as  leafy  as  ever  in  summer-time ;  the  grass  at  their  feet  was 
much  greener.  There  was  no  other  striking  diflference  to  mark 
the  exchange  of  seasons,  saving  always  the  heavy  grey  sky  and 
the  damp  raw  air.  Arabella  drew  her  shawl  skin-tight  about  her 
shoulders,  and  walked  rapidly ;  but  far  swifter  than  her  feet  went 
her  thoughts — to  last  summer. 

Heaven  knows  there  were  others  to  think  of  first — and  last — 
just  then.  Yet  in  a  minute  or  two  Arabella  was  thinking  only  of 
the  wicked,  the  dishonest,  the  immoral  Missy.  Nothing  was 
known  of  her  at  the  farm  from  the  day  she  left  it.  That  was 
nearly  eight  months  ago,  and  eight  months  was  time  enough, 
surely,  to  forget  her  in ;  but  here,  of  all  places,  Arabella  could 
never  forget  the  woman  who  had  saved  her  own  woman's  honour. 
Here  it  had  happened.  It  was  at  the  Cultivation  comer  that  she 
had  made  the  tryst  that  would  infallibly  have  been  her  ruin ;  it 
was  somewhere  hereabouts  that  Missy  had  kept  that  tryst  for  her 
and  saved  her  from  ruin.  She  could  never  come  this  way  without 
thinking  only  of  Missy,  and  wondering  whether  she  was  alive, 
and  where  she  was,  and  what  doing.  Therefore  that  which  hap- 
pened this  evening  was  in  reality  less  of  a  coincidence  than  it 
looked. 

The  girl  of  whom  she  was  thinking  stood  suddenly  in  Arabella's 
path. 


L 
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The  recognition,  however,  was  not  so  immediate.  Missy  was 
clad  in  garments  that  were  the  meanest  rags  compared  even 
with  those  in  which  she  had  first  appeared  at  the  farm;  also, 
she  was  thin  ,to  emaciation,  and  not  a  strand  of  her  distinguish- 
ing red  hair  could  be  seen  for  the  unsightly  bonnet  which  was 
tightly  fastened  over  her  head  and  ears.  Consider,  further,  the 
light,  and  you  will  have  more  patience  than  Missy  had  with 
the  dumbfounded  Arabella. 

*  BovH  you  know  me,  'Bella,  or  worHi  you  know  me  ? ' 
Arabella  did  know  her  then,  and  her  hands  flew  out  to  the 

other's  and  caught  them  tight.     Then  she  doubted  her  know- 
ledge— the  hands  were  harder  than  her  own. 

*  Missy !  No,  I  don't  believe  it  is  you.  Where's  your  fringe  ? 
Why  are  you— like  this  ?  How  can  it  be  you  ?  You  never  used 
to  have  hard  hands  i ' 

Yet  she  held  them  tight. 

'  Don't  talk  so  loud,'  said  Missy,  nervously ;  ^  there  might  be 
some  one  about.  You  know  it's  me.  I  wonder  how  you  can  bear 
to  touch  me  ! ' 

'  I  can  bear  a  bit  more  than  that,'  said  Arabella  warmly,  and 
she  flung  her  arms  about  the  other,  and  reached  up  and  kissed 
her  lovingly  upon  the  mouth,  upon  both  cheeks.  The  cheeks 
were  cold,  and  the  back  and  shoulders  were  wet  to  the  hands  and 
wrists  encircling  them. 

'  You're  a  good  sort,  'Bella,'  murmured  Missy,  not  particularly 
touched,  but  in  a  grateful  tone  enough.  *You  always  were. 
There,  that'll  do.  Fancy  you  not  even  being  choked  oflF  yet — 
and  me  like  this  ! ' 

'Fancy  you  being  back  again.  Missy!  That's  the  grand 
thing.  I  can  hardly  credit  it  even  now.  But  you're  terribly 
wet,  poor  dear !     It's  dreadful  for  you,  Missy,  it  is  indeed ! ' 

'  Oh,  that's  nothing ;  it  did  rain  pretty  hard,  but  there'll  be 
some  more  in  a  minute,  so  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing  in 
any  case.' 

'  Then  you  have  walked,  and  were  caught  in  it  on  the  road  ? ' 

'  Do  I  look  as  if  I'd  ridden  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  a  pretty  long 
road ' 

*  From  Melbourne  ? — I  should  think  it  was.' 

Missy  laughed. 

*From  Melbourne,  that's  no  distance.  I've  travelled  more 
than  twice  as  far  since  morning,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  have  it  to 
travel  all  over  again  before  to-morrow  morning.' 
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*Then  you  haven't  come  from  Melbourne?'  cried  Arabella, 
highly  amazed. 

*  Haven't  set  foot  in  it  since  I  saw  you  last.' 

*  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been,  then,  Missy  ?  * 

But  even  as  they  were  speaking,  the  grass  whispered  on 
every  hand,  the  leaves  rustled,  and  down  came  the  rain  in 
torrents.  Arabella  found  herself  taken  by  the  arm  and  led  into 
the  shelter  of  the  nearest  tree — ^a  spreading  she-oak.  She  was 
much  agitated. 

*  Oh,  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  she  cried.  *  I  dare  not  stay  many 
minutes ;  but  I  would  give  anything  to  stay  ever  so  long.  Missy ! 
You  don't  understand.  Tell  me  quickly  where  you  have  been,  if 
you  never  went  back  to  Melbourne  ? ' 

*  Nay,  if  you're  in  a  hurry,  it's  you  that  must  tell  me  things. 
That's  what  I've  come  all  this  way  for,  'Bella— just  to  hear  how 
you're  all  getting  on.    How's  Mr.  Teesdale  ? ' 

'  He's  as  well  as  he  ever  is.' 
*And  you, 'Bella?' 

*  Oh,  there's  never  anything  the  matter  with  me.' 

*  And  John  WilUam?' 

'  There's  not  much  the  matter  with  him,  either.' 
'  Then  that's  all  right.'  Missy  fetched  a  sigh  of  relief. 
It  struck  Arabella  as  very  odd  indeed  that  the  only  one  of 
them  after  whom  Missy  did  not  ask  should  be  Mrs.  Teesdale. 
But  ¥^as  it  odd  ?  Quite  apart  from  any  rights  or  wrongs,  Mrs. 
Teesdale  had  been  Missy's  natural  enemy  from  the  first.  More- 
over, she  had  struck  Missy  as  an  old  woman  who  would  never 
grow  older  or  die ;  and  Arabella  let  it  pass.  She  was  in  a  hurry, 
and  it  was  now  her  turn  to  get  answers  from  Missy. 

*  Where  have  you  been,'  she  repeated,  ^  if  you  never  went  back 
to  Melbourne  ?    Be  quick  and  tell  me  all  about  it.' 

Missy  shook  her  head,  shaking  the  rain  that  had  gathered 
upon  her  shabby  bonnet  into  Arabella's  eyes.  It  was  raining  very 
heavily  all  this  time,  and  the  she-oak's  shelter  left  much  to  be 
desired.  But  Missy  was  now  the  one  with  her  arms  about  the 
other,  who  was,  as  we  know,  a  much  shorter  woman;  so  that 
Arabella,  whose  back  was  to  the  tree-trunk,  was  being  kept 
wonderfully  dry.    Missy  shook  her  head. 

*  I  can't  tell  you  much  if  I'm  to  tell  you  quickly.  You  are 
in  a  hurry,  I  can  see,  and  indeed  it's  no  wonder ' 

*  Oh,  you  don't  imderstand.  Missy ! '  cried  the  other  in  a 
torment.     *  If  only  you  would  come  into  the  house ' 
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^  That  I  never  can.* 

'  I  tell  you  that  you  don't  understand.     You  could — just  now.* 

*  Never/  said  Missy  firmly.  *  I  know  my  sins  pretty  well  by 
this  time.  I've  had  time  to  study  'em  lately ;  and  the  worst  of 
the  lot  was  how  I  played  it  upon  all  of  you  here.  Now  don't  yavu 
begin !  You  want  to  know  where  I've  been  lying  low  all  this 
while,  and  what  I've  been  doing.  I'll  tell  you  in  two  twos ;  then 
ril  give  you  what  I've  got  for  Mr.  Teesdale,  and  then  you  shall 
run  away  indoors,  and  back  I  go  to  the  place  I  come  from. 
Where's  that?  Over  twenty  miles  away,  in  the  Dandenong 
Ranges.  It's  a  &rm  like  this — What  am  I  saying?  There 
never  was  or  will  be  a  &rm  like  this !  But  it  isn't  so  unlike, 
either,  in  this  and  that ;  and  I'm  the  girl  in  the  kitchen  there, 
same  as  Mary  Jane  is  here,  and  help  milk  the  cows,  and  cook  the 
dinner,  and  clean  up  the  place,  and  all  that.' 

*  Oh,  Missy,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it !  Yet  I  felt  hard  work 
on  your  hands  the  moment  I  touched  them — they  are  as  rough 
and  hard  as  Mary  Jane's,'  said  Arabella,  taking  fresh  hold  of 
them,  *and  your  dress  is  just  like  hers.  Where  did  you  get 
such  a  dress  ?  And  how  did  you  come  to  get  taken  on  at  the 
farm  ?  We  all  thought  you'd  gone  straight  back  to  Melbourne; 
as  for  John  William ^ 

She  hesitated.  It  was  one  thing  to  befriend  Missy;  but 
Arabella  could  not  help  taking  a  special  and  a  different  view  of 
her  in  relation  to  her  own  brother. 

'  Yes  ? '  said  Missy. 

'  John  William  was  quite  sure  of  it.' 

*  Then — I  suppose — he  never  thought  of  looking  for  me  ?  No, 
of  course  he  wouldn't.     Why  should  he  ? ' 

'  You — you  could  hardly  expect  it,  dear,  I  think,'  said  John 
William's  sister,  very  gently. 

*  Hardly  ;  what  a  cracked  thing  it  was  to  say  ! '  cried  Missy, 
laughing  down  the  wistful  tone  into  which  she  had  dropped. 
'  But  you  none  of  you  could  have  guessed  much  about  my  life 
there,  if  you  thought  I  was  likely  to  go  straight  back  to  Mel- 
bourne from  here.  No,  and  you  can't  have  known  what  it  was  to 
me  to  have  lived  here  for  two  months,  even  as  a  cheat  and  a  liar. 
There's  worse  things  than  cheating  and  lying,  'Bella;  there's 
things  that  cheating  and  lying's  a  healthy  change  after !  But 
never  mind  all  that.  When  I  left  you,  and  had  got  through  the 
township,  I  didn't  take  the  road  to  Melbourne  at  all ;  I  took  the 
other  road.    Bang  ahead  of  me  was  them  Dandenong  Kangea  that 
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your  dear  old  father's  always  looking  at  as  he  sits  at  the  table.  I 
wonder  does  he  look  at  'em  as  much  as  ever  ?  So  I  said,  "  Them 
ranges  is  the  place  for  me;"  and  I  stumped  for  them  ranges 
straight  away.  I  swopped  dresses  with  a  woman  I  met  on  the 
road ;  this  is  the  rags  of  what  I  got  for  mine ;  and  then  I  stopped 
at  all  the  farms  asking  for  work.  How  I  got  work,  after  ever  so 
long,  and  all  about  it,  I'd  tell  you  if  you  weren't  in  such  a  hurry 
to  go.  You'll  get  wet,  you  know,  and  here  you're  as  dry  as  a 
bone.     But  I  suppose  it's  only  natural ! ' 

'  It  isn't  natural,  Missy,  and  it  isn't  true,'  said  Arabella, 
earnestly.  ^Oh,  if  only  you  understood  everything!  As  if  I 
could  ever  forget  what  you  did  for  me — in  this  very,  pad- 
dock!' 

'It  was  under  this  very  tree,  for  that  matter,'  said  Missy, 
with  a  laugh.  '  I  found  it  easily  enough,  and  I  was  standing 
under  it  for  old  acquaintance  when  you  came  along.  Do  you  know 
what  he  got  ? ' 

Arabella  hung  her  head,  because  in  the  Argus  she  had  read 
his  sentence,  to  whom  once  she  had  been  prepared  to  commit 
body  and  soul.  She  did  not  answer ;  but  in  her  anxiety  to  be 
good  to  Missy,  she  forgot  that  other  anxiety  concerning  her 
brother. 

*  If  only  you  would  come  into  the  house,  and  let  me  give  you 
some  dry  things  and  some  supper !  You  must  need  both  ;  and 
you  have  no  idea  how  clear  the  coast  is.     You  don't  understand ! 

'  What  is  it  that  I  don't  understand  ? '  asked  Missy,  pertinently. 
*  You  keep  on  saying  that.' 

'  It  is  my  mother — you  never  asked  after  her.  She  is  very  ill. 
She  is — on  her  deathbed.' 

For  more  than  a  minute  Missy  remained  speechless,  while  the 
fall  of  the  rain  on  leaf  and  blade  seemed  all  at  once  to  have 
grown  very  loud.     Then  she  shook  her  head  firmly. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  all ;  but  it's  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
mustn't  come  in.     If  she  were  well,  I  daren't.' 

They  argued  the  matter.  The  want  of  food  was  admitted ; 
that  of  dry  clothes,  obvious. 

*  If  you  would  only  come  as  far  as  the  cart-shed ;  there's  not 
the  least  chance  of  anyone  going  there  till  Old  Willie  does  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  there  I  could  bring  you  some  supper 
and  a  change  as  well.  If  you  would  only  do  that,'  Arabella 
urged,  '  it  would  be  something.' 

*  You  would  promise  not  to  tell  a  soul  ? ' 
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'  I  do  promise.' 

*  Not  even  John  William  ? ' 

Arabella  remembered  her  forgotten  anxiety.  '  Certainly  not 
John  William/  said  she,  emphatically.  And  Missy  gave  in  at 
last. 

Five  minutes  later  they  stood,  wet  and  dripping,  in  the  cart- 
shed.  It  was  one  of  the  many  more  or  less  ramshackle  shanties 
which  stood  around  the  homestead  yard.  It  had  a  galvanised 
iron  roof,  a  back  and  two  sides  of  wattle  and  dab,  and  no  front  at 
all.  And  no  sooner  had  the  two  women  gained  this  shelter  than 
a  man's  voice  calling  through  the  rain  caused  them  to  cling  in- 
stinctively together.  The  man  was  John  William,  and,  low  as  his 
voice  was  purposely  pitched,  the  words  carried  clear  and  clean 
into  the  cart-shed. 

« 'Bella!     'Bella!     Where  are  you, 'Bella ? ' 

And  the  voice  was  coming  nearer. 

*  I  must  go,'  whispered  'Bella.    ' 

*  Bemember  your  promise  ! ' 

Missy  could  not  know  how  superfluous  was  her  caution ;  it 
comforted  her  to  remember  that  she  had  given  it,  now  that  she 
was  left  alone,  able  to  think,  and  to  examine  the  situation.  This 
was  not  that  situation  which  she  had  planned  and  bargained  for 
in  her  own  mind ;  this  was  the  better  of  the  two.  She  had  in- 
tended to  waylay  Arabella,  but  she  had  never  hoped  to  manage  it 
so  far  from  the  house.  She  had  contemplated  the  impossibility 
of  waylaying  her  at  all — the  necessity  of  knocking  at  her  window 
as  she  was  going  to  bed — ^the  circumstances  of  a  more  difficult 
and  a  more  dangerous  interview  than  that  which  had  already 
taken  place.  She  knew  the  daily  ways  of  the  farm  well  enough 
to  know  also  that  she  was  tolerably  safe  at  present  where  she  was. 
Soon  Arabella  would  return  with  eatables  and  dry  clothing,  and 
the  one  would  be  as  welcome  as  the  other.  Meantime,  Missy  had 
hidden  herself  under  the  spring-cart,  lest  by  any  chance  another 
should  look  into  the  shed  before  Arabella.  When  the  latter  came 
back,  she  would  confide  into  her  safe  keeping  that  which  she  had 
brought  for  Mr.  Teesdale,  to  be  given  him  not  before  Missy  had 
been  twenty-four  hours  gone  from  the  premises.  And  after 
that 

Nothing  mattered  after  that. 

But  Arabella  did  not  return  so  very  soon,  after  all ;  and  it  was 
uncomfortable  for  body  and  nerves  alike,  crouching  under  the 
spring-cart ;  and  the  rain  made  such  an  uproar  on  the  iron  roof 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  hear  footsteps  outside,  came  they 
never  so  near ;  and  this  made  it  worse  still  for  the  nerves. 

The  cowshed  was  not  far  from  that  which  sheltered  buggy 
and  carts  and  Missy  in  the  midst  of  them.  On  a  perfectly  stiU 
evening  it  would  have  been  possible  to  hear  the  jet  of  milk  playing 
on  the  side  of  the  pail ;  but  to-night  Missy  could  hear  nothing 
but  the  rain  and  her  own  heart  beating.  It  was  raining  harder 
than  ever.  She  crouched,  watching  the  sputtering  blackness  out- 
side until,  very  suddenly,  it  ceased  to  be  absolutely  black.  The 
light  of  a  lantern  came  swinging  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sh^. 

'  What  can  she  want  with  a  lantern  ? '  thought  Missy,  shrink- 
ing for  a  moment  as  the*  rays  reached  her.  Then  she  extricated 
herself  from  the  spring-cart  wheels,  stood  upright,  and  asked  the 
question  aloud  when  the  lantern  itself  was  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  the  shelter.  Now  you  cannot  tell  who  is  carrying  the  ordinary 
lantern  when  the  night  is  dark  and  there  is  no  other  light 
at  all ;  and  Missy  never  dreamt  that  this  was  any  person  but 
Arabella,  until  strong  arms  encircled  her  and  the  breath  was  out 
of  her  body. 

At  last  she  gasped — 

^  Arabella  told  you !     She  has  broken  her  sacred  promise ! ' 

*  No  one  told  me ;  but  I  saw  it  in  Arabella's  face.  .  .  .  Missy ! 
Missy !  To  think  that  I  have  got  you  safe !  I  shall  never  let 
you  go  any  more — never — never  ! ' 

Suddenly  he  swept  her  off  her  feet  and  bore  her  into  the 
rain. 

'  Where  are  you  going  to  take  me  ?     Not  into  the  house  ? ' 

She  could  scarcely  speak ;  she  was  quite  past  struggling. 
Without  answering,  he  bore  her  on. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE  LAST  EKCOUNTER. 


It  was  in  the  old  parlour,  an  hour  later. 

Here  the  change  from  summer  to  winter  struck  the  eye  more 
forcibly  than  it  ever  can  out  of  doors  in  a  country  where  no  leaves 
fall.  The  gauze  screen  which  had  fitted  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
was  put  away,  and  a  log  fire  burnt  excellently  on  the  whitened 
Jiearth ;  the  room  was  further  lighted  by  the  kerosene  lamp  that 
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stood  as  of  old  upon  the  table ;  the  gun-room  door  was  shut ;  and 
a  pair  of  old  green  curtains,  of  a  diflFerent  shade  from  that  of  the 
tablecloth,  which  looked  less  green  and  more  faded  than  ever, 
were  drawn  across  the  window. 

Mr.  Teesdale  sat  in  his  accustomed  comer,  with  his  chair 
pushed  back  and  pointing  neither  towards  the  table  nor  the  fire, 
but  between  the  two.  On  his  knee  was  a  barelegged  child, 
perhaps  fourteen  months  old.  Arabella,  when  she  was  in  the 
room,  took  a  chair  near  the  tabic,  if  she  sat  down  at  all,  and  the 
lamplight  only  blackened  the  inscription  of  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days  that  was  cut  deep  upon  her  pallid  face.  John 
William  sat  at  that  end  of  the  sofa  which  he  had  invariably 
affected,  watching  Missy  j  they  all  did  this,  even  to  Mr.  Teesdale, 
who  was  also  occupied  with  the  child  upon  his  knee ;  but  all  save 
the  child,  who  sometimes  crowed  and  was  checked,  sat  more  like 
waxworks  in  a  show  than  living,  suffering  beings. 

When  one  spoke,  it  was  in  a  whisper.     But  there  was  very . 
little  speaking.     If  Missy  had  not  come  back  at  all  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  silent. 

Yet  the  way  they  spoke  to  her  when  they  spoke  at  all — the 
way  they  looked  at  her,  whether  they  spoke  or  not — this  was 
much  more  remarkable  than  their  silence,  for  which  there  was 
good  reason.  They  spoke  to  Missy  as  to  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
who  had  come  at  a  cruel  time,  but  who  brought  her  own  welcome 
even  so ;  they  looked  at  her  with  hospitable,  grieved  eyes  that 
entreated  her  to  take  the  kindly  will  for  the  kindlier  deed. 
Across  their  faces,  too,  there  now  and  then  swept  looks  of  appre- 
hension which  she  did  not  see;  but  never  a  shade  that  would 
have  led  a  stranger  to  suspect  that  they  knew  aught  but  good  of 
this  girl,  or  that  she  had  rendered  aught  but  kindness  to  them 
and  theirs. 

As  for  Missy,  she  did  not  see  half  their  looks,  because  her  own 
eyes  had  been  either  averted  or  downcast  during  the  whole  of  the 
hour  that  she  had  already  spent  in  the  room.  Now  they  were 
averted.  She  was  sitting  on  a  stool  by  the  fireside — by  that  side 
of  the  fire  which  was  furthest  from  Mr.  Teesdale  and  nearest  to 
the  door.  Her  body  was  bent  forward ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  pen- 
sively upon  the  fire ;  her  left  elbow  rested  upon  her  knee,  and  her 
chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  left  hand.  Hand  and  face  were  brown 
alike  from  hard  work  in  all  weathers.  It  was  the  weather  of  that 
day,  however,  that  had  quenched  the  colour  from  her  hair ;  limp 
and  soaking  as  it  was,  it  looked  much  less  red  than  formerly  in  the 
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glare  of  midsummer.  Also  the  fringe  had  disappeared  entirely ; 
but  this  alteration  was  permanent.  Most  notable  of  all  changes, 
however,  was  the  gauntness  and  angularity  of  the  old  good  figure, 
which  had  struck  Arabella  even  in  the  darkness ;  it  was  pain- 
fully conspicuous  in  the  light.  Missy  had  been  to  her  box  with 
Arabella,  and  was  clad  in  a  blouse  and  skirt  that  had  been  made 
for  her  ten  months  earlier.  They  fitted  but  loosely  now.  A  hat 
and  jacket,  which  she  had  also  obtained  from  her  box,  had  been 
taken  away  from  her  by  John  William :  it  lay  within  reach  of  his 
hand  upon  the  sofa,  where  he  appeared  content  to  sit  still  and 
stare  fixedly  at  Missy's  back.  Thus  he  was  not  aware  that  she 
had  taken  a  small  roll  of  papers  out  of  her  blouse,  and  that  her 
right  hand  had  been  for  some  time  fidgeting  with  it  in  her  lap. 
And  when  David,  who  had  a  much  better  view,  broke  the  silence 
with  a  low-toned  question,  the  younger  Teesdale  had  to  get  up  in 
order  to  imderstand  what  his  father  meant. 

*  What  is  it  you  have  got  there.  Missy  ? ' 

*  It  is  something  that  I — I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about,  Mr. 
Teesdale.'  She  turned  her  head  and  looked  a  little  wistfully  at 
John  William  and  Arabella ;  but  neither  of  these  two  perceived 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  Mr.  Teesdale  alone ;  and,  after  all, 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  speak  out  in  front 
of  them.  So  she  proceeded.  '  It's  something  rather  important 
— ^it's  the  only  thing  that  could  ever  have  brought  me  back 
here.  Mr.  Teesdale,  you  never  took  possession  of  my  box  after 
all!' 

'  'Twasn't  likely,'  said  David. 

*  But  I  meant  you  to.     I  told  Arabella ' 

*  Yes,  yes,  but  you  didn't  really  and  truly  expect  me  to  take 
you  at  your  word.  Missy  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  did.  The  box  was  yours.  It  and  all  that  was  in 
it  had  been  bought  with  your  money.' 

*  I  wouldn't  have  anybody  touch  the  box,'  said  David,  with 
characteristic  pride.  '  I  took  and  locked  it  up  myself,  and  I've 
kept  the  key  in  my  pocket  ever  since.' 

*  But  it  was  all  yours  by  rights ' 

^  I  care  nothing  at  all  about  that ! ' 

'  The  dresses  and  things,  as  well  as  the  box  itself,  were  worth 
something.  Not  much,  perhaps — still,  something.  And  then 
there  were  four  pounds  and  some  silver  which  I'd  never  touched. 
Here  they  are — four  pounds.' 

She  got  lip  and  laid  them  in  a  row  on  the  tablecloth  under 
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the  lamp.  The  others  had  risen  also ;  and  John  William,  for  one, 
had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little  roll  of  paper  in  her  right  hand. 
It  was  a  roll  of  one-pound  notes/ '^he  began  to  lay  them  one  by 
one  upon  the  table,  counting  aloud  ^  she  did  so. 

*  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six ' 

^  Stop  a  moment/  said  David,  trembling.  ^  How  did  you  come 
by  them,  Missy  ? ' 

*  Seven,  eight.  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I've  been  working  all 
this  time  upon  a  farm  ?    Nine ' 

*  Ah,  yes,  you  did.' 

There  had  been  a  few  explanations — a  very  few — ^when  John 
William  had  first  brought  her  in.  Then  dry  clothes,  then  sapper, 
then  silence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  shadow  of  death 
hung  over  the  farm. 

*  Ten.  I  was  there  thirty-three  weeks  last  Saturday.  Eleven. 
They  gave  me  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  they  found  me  —twelve — 
in  food  and  clothes.  I  had  things  to  put  up  with — ^thirteen — ^but 
nothing  I  couldn't  bear.  I  was  thankful  you'd  taught  me  to 
milk  here.  Fourteen,  fifteen.  I  was  so!  Sixteen,  and  that's 
the  lot.  Sixteen  and  four 's  twenty .  Twenty  pound  I  got  out  of  you, 
Mr.  Teesdale,  because  I  couldn't  resist  it  when  you  said  what  you 
may  recollect  saying  as  you  drove  me  back  into  Melbourne  that 
first  day.  I  never  meant  to  pay  you  back ;  I  wasn't  half  sure  that 
I'd  ever  let  you  see  me  again.  I  don't  say  I  should  have  done 
it  if  I'd  known  you'd  go  and  pawn  your  watch  for  me ;  still  I  did 
do  you  out  of  the  twenty  pounds,  and  I  meant  to  do  you  out  of 
them  for  good  and  all.    But  here  they  are.' 

^  Thank  you,  Missy,'  said  David  at  last.  The  others  said 
nothing  at  all. 

*  Thank  me !  I  don't  wan't  you  to  thank  me  at  all.  What 
have  I  done  but  rob  you  and  pay  you  back  again  ?  No — ^I  only 
want  you — ^to  forgive  me — if  you  can ! ' 

*  I  do  forgive  you,  my  dear ;  but  I  forgave  you  long  ago,'  said 
David,  smoothing  back  her  hair  and  kissing  her  upon  the 
forehead. 

*  You  two  forgive  me,  I  know,'  she  said,  turning  to  the  others. 
ArabeUa  embraced   her  tearfully,   but  John    William    only 

laughed  sardonically.    What  had  he  to  forgive  ? 

'  I  knew  you  did.  So  now  there  is  only  one  thing  more  that 
I  want  to  send  me  away  happy.' 

*  Send  you  away  !  Where  to  ?  You've  only  just  come,'  cried 
Mr.  Teesdale,  as  loud  as  he  dared;  but  even  as  he  spoke  he 
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remembered  the  special  difficulty  of  the  occasion,  and  his  £eu» 
twitched  with  the  pain.  *  Why,  where  did  you  think  of  going 
to  ? '  he  added,  wiping  his  lips  w^>h  his  red  pocket-handkerchief. 

^  Back  to  the  Dandenon^  lianges.  I'm  so  happy  there,  you 
don't  know !  Thought  I  'd  left  ?  Not  me,  don't  you  believe  it. 
No,  I  must  get  back  to  my  work  as  quick  as  I  can.  And  you'll 
be  able  to  sit  in  quietness  and  look  out  through  the  gun-room 
window' — she  pointed  to  the  gun-room  door — *and  across  the 
river-timber  to  them  blue  ranges,  and  you'll  be  able  to  say, 
"Missy's  working  there.  She's  honest  now,  whatever  she  was 
once;  and  she's  trying  to  make  up  for  her  whole  life."  Yes, 
and  you  may  say,  "  She's  trying  to  make  up  for  it  all,  and  it  was 
us  that  taught  her ;  it  was  us  that  took  her  out  of  hell  and  gave 
her  a  glimpse  of  the  other  thing  ! "  That's  what  you'll  be  able  to 
say,  Mr.  Teesdale.  And  I'U  know  you're  looking  at  the  ranges, 
and  111  think  you're  looking  at  me,  every  evening  in  the 
summer-time,  and  every  dinner-time  all  the  year  roimd.  They 
ain't  so  blue  as  they  look,  when  you  get  there — I  guess  the  sky 
isn't  either  when  you  get  (here — but  they're  blue  enough  for 
Missy ;  they're  blue  enough  for  me.' 

The  tears  were  running  down  her  face.  John  William  had 
inteijected,  here  and  there,  '  You're  never  going  back  at  all.' 
But  she  had  taken  no  notice  of  him;  and  when  he  repeated 
the  same  speech  now,  she  shook  her  head  and  only  sobbed  the 
more. 

*  What  is  it  that  would  send  you  away  happy  ? '  asked  poor 
David  ;  for  he  knew  well  what  the  answer  was  to  be ;  and  by  now 
he  was  himself  intensely  agitated. 

^  I  want  some  one  else  to  forgive  me,  too,'  said  Missy,  ^  if  it 
is  not  too  late.'  And  she  looked  at  the  door  that  opened  into  the 
passage  that  led  to  Mrs.  Teesdale's  room.  This  door,  also,  was 
kept  carefully  closed. 

*  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  see  her ;  it  would  not  be  safe,'  said 
Mr.  Teesdale,  sadly  shaking  his  head.  '  But  she  lies  yonder  at 
peace  with  all  mankind ;  she  has  told  me  so  herself.  Best 
assured  that  she  forgives  you.  Missy.' 

*She  would  forgive  you  with  all  her  heart,'  said  Arabella. 

*  She  has  been  so  brave  and  good — ^and  gentle — ever  since  she 
first  fell  ill.  She  would  forgive  you,  Missy,  as  freely  as  my 
fieither  has  done.' 

*  She  has  forgiven  you   long   ago,'   declared   John   William. 

*  She  spoke  to  me  about  you  the  morning  after  she  had  been  to 
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see  the  doctor  without  telling  us  she  was  going.  She  spoke  of 
you  then  without  any  bitterness ;  so  slhe  had  forgiven  you  as  long 
ago  as  that.' 

Missy  received  these  optimistic  assurances  with  a  look  of  dis- 
satisfied doubt,  as  though  she  could  accept  no  forgiveness  that 
was  not  actual  and  absolute.  Then  her  eyes  found  their  way  back 
to  the  passage  door ;  and  she  could  scarce  believe  them.  She 
sprang  backward  with  a  cry  of  fear.  The  other  three  started  also 
with  one  accord — so  that  the  room  shook.  For  the  door  was  open, 
and  on  the  threshold,  like  a  spectre,  stood  none  other  than  the 
dying  woman  herself. 

*  Forgive  you ! '  she  said,  in  a  crazy  rattle  of  a  voice.    *  You  ! ' 
She  entered  without  stumbling,  shut  the  door  behind  her, 

and  took  two  steps  forward.  They  appeared  the  steps  of  a 
decrepit  rather  than  a  dying  woman ;  but  they  brought  her  no 
nearer  to  Missy,  who  backed  in  terror  towards  the  gun-room. 
Nor  was  poor  Missy  worse  than  any  of  the  rest,  who  not  one  of 
them  could  put  out  a  hand  to  uphold  this  tottering,  terrible 
figure,  so  scared  and  shaken  were  they.  And  the  old  woman 
stood  there  in  her  bed-clothes,  with  a  ghastly  dew  upon  her 
emaciated  face,  and  ordered  the  young  girl  out  of  the  house. 

*  Forgive  you ! '  she  said.  '  Go ;  how  dare  you  come  back  ? 
David — all  of  you — how  dare  you  take  her  in — a  common  slut 
— with  me  on  my  deathbed?  How  long  have  you  had  her 
here,  I  wonder  ?  Not  long,  I  know,  or  I  should  ha'  felt  it — I 
should  ha'  known  !  Do  you  think  I  could  have  died  in  my  bed 
with  that — with  that  in  the  house  ?  God  forgive  you  all ;  and 
you,  out  you  go.     Do  you  hear  ?    Go ! ' 

She  pointed  to  the  gun-room  door  with  a  bony,  quivering 
hand ;  and  because  the  girl  she  abhorred  was  paralysed  with 
horror,  she  brought  that  hand  down  passionately  upon  the  table, 
so  that  the  four  sovereigns  rang  together,  and  she  saw  the  gold 
and  notes,  and  fiercely  inquired  where  they  came  from. 

But  now  at  last  David  was  supporting  her  in  his  arms,  and  he 
answered  soothingly : 

*  They  are  twenty  pounds  that  Missy  borrowed  from  me  when 
she  was  with  us — I  never  told  you  about  it.  She  has  come  to- 
night and  paid  them  back  to  me.  That's  the  only  reason  she  is 
here.  She  has  been  all  this  time  earning  them,  just  to  do  some« 
thing  to  atone.' 

*Pah!'  cried  Mrs.  Teesdale,  stiffening  herself  in  her  hus- 
band's arms,  and  reaching  her  skinny  hands  to-  the  notes  and 
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gold.  '  How  came  you  to  have  twenty  pounds  to  give  her  ?  How 
comes  she  to  have  them  to  give  you  back  ?  How  do  you  think 
she  earned  them?  Shall  I  tell  you  how?'  the  poor  woman 
screamed.  *  They're  the  wages  of  sin — the  wages  of  sin — of  sin ! ' 
She  snatched  up  gold  and  notes  alike  and  flung  the  lot  at  the 
fire  with  all  her  feeble  might.  The  gold  went  ringing  round  the 
whitened  hearth.     The  notes  fell  short. 

*Now  go,'  she  said  to  Missy,  her  scream  dropping  to  a 
whisper,  '  and  come  back  at  your  peril.' 

Missy  got  her  hat  and  jacket  from  the  sofa,  brushing  the  wall 
all  the  way,  and  never  taking  her  eyes  from  that  awful,  menacing, 
death-smitten  face.  Then  suddenly  she  plucked  up  courage,  took 
one  step  forward,  and  stood  in  profound  humility,  mutely  asking 
for  that  forgiveness  which  she  was  never  to  get.  A  strong  hand, 
young  Teesdale's,  had  laid  hold  of  her  arm  from  behind  and  given 
her  strength. 

David,  too,  was  putting  in  a  quavering  word  for  her. 

'  She  is  going,'  said  he.  *  She  was  going  in  any  case.  You 
are  wrong  about  the  money.  She  has  earned  it  honestly,  as  a 
farm  servant,  like  our  Mary  Jane.  Can't  you  see  how  brown  her 
face  and  hands  are  ?  We  have  all  forgiven  her,  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven.  Cannot  you  also  forgive  her,  my  dear,  and  let  her  go 
her  ways  in  peace  ? ' 

The  sick  woman  wavered,  and  for  a  moment  the  terrible  gaze, 
transfixing  Missy,  turned,  by  comparison,  almost  soft.  Then  it 
shifted  and  fell  upon  the  bearded  face  of  him  who  was  supporting 
the  unhappy  girl,  and  moment,  mood,  and  chance  were  gone,  all 
three,  beyond  redemption. 

*  John  William,*  said  his  mother,  '  leave  her  alone.  Do  you 
hear  me  ?     Let  her  go  ! ' 

Nothing  happened. 

*  Let  her  go  ! '  screamed  Mrs.  Teesdale.  '  Choose  once  and 
for  all  between  us — your  dying  mother  and — that — woman ! ' 

At  first  nothing ;  then  the  man's  hand  dropped  clear  of  the 
girl. 

*  Now  go,'  said  the  woman  to  the  girl. 

The  girl  fled  into  the  gun-room,  and  so  out  into  the  night, 
only  pausing  to  shut  the  doors  behind  her,  one  after  the  other. 
With  the  shutting  of  the  outer  door — it  was  not  slammed — they 
heard  the  last  of  Missy. 

'  Now  follow  her,'  said  the  mother  to  the  man. 

But  the  man  remained. 

U  U2 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

*FOR     THIS     CAUSE.' 

Now  there  was  nothing  but  wet  grass  between  the  gun-room 
window  and  the  river-timber ;  and  that  way  lay  the  Dandenong 
Banges ;  therefore  it  was  clearly  Missy's  way — until  she  stopped 
to  think. 

This  was  not  until  she  had  very  nearly  walked  into  the 
Yarra  itself;  it  was  only  then  that  she  came  to  know  what  she 
was  doing,  to  consider  what  she  must  do  next,  and  to  recall 
coherently  the  circumstances  of  her  last  and  final  expulsion  firom 
the  farmhouse  of  the  Teesdales.  Already  it  seemed  to  have 
happened  hours  ago,  instead  of  minutes.  The  hat  and  jacket  she 
had  snatched  up  from  the  sofa  were  still  upon  her  arm ;  she  put 
them  on  now,  because  suddenly  she  had  turned  cold.  Another 
moment  and  she  could  not  have  said  on  which  arm  she  had 
carried  them,  she  had  carried  them  so  short  a  time.  Yet  the 
deathly  face  and  the  deathlier  voice  of  Mrs.  Teesdale  were 
as  a  horror  of  old  standing;  there  was  something  so  familiar 
about  them;  they  seemed  to  have  dwelt  in  her  memory  so 
long.  But,  indeed,  her  mind  was  in  a  mist,  through  which 
the  remote  and  the  immediate  past  loomed  equally  indistinct  and 
far  away. 

The  mist  parted  suddenly.  One  face  shone  through  it  with  a 
baleful  light.     It  was  the  dreadful  face  of  Mrs.  Teesdale. 

'  Dying  ! '  exclaimed  Missy,  eyeing  the  face  judicially  in  her 
mind.  'Dying?  Not  she — not  now!  She  may  have  been 
dying ;  but  she  won't  die  now.  No,  I've  saved  her  by  dragging 
her  oflf  her  deathbed  to  curse  me  and  turn  me  out !  I've  heard  of 
folks  turning  the  comer  like  that.  She  was  right  enough,  though. 
You  can't  blame  her  and  call  her  unkind.  The  others  are  more 
to  blame  for  going  on  being  kind  to  one  of  my  sort.  No,  she'd 
better  not  die  now,  she'd  much  better  leave  that  to  me.' 

Her  mind  was  in  a  mist.  She  tried  to  see  ahead.  She  must 
live  somewhere,  and  she  must  do  something  for  her  living.  But 
what — but  where  ? 

There  was  one  matter  about  which  she  had  not  spoken  the 
truth  even  now  ;  neither  to  Arabella,  nor  to  John  William,  nor  to 
Mr.  Teesdale  himself.     That  was  the  matter  of  her  new  home  in 
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the  DandenoBg  Ranges,  where  she  said  she  had  been  so  happy, 
they  didn't  know !  It  was  no  home  at  all.  She  was  particularly 
wretched  there.  She  had  stayed  on  with  one  object  alone ;  now 
that  this  was  accomplished  there  would  be  no  object  at  all  in 
going  back.  She  had  not  intended  ever  to  return,  when  leaving; 
but  then  her  intentions  had  gone  no  further  than  the  paying 
back  to  Mr.  Teesdale  of  the  twenty  pounds  obtained  from  him 
once  upon  a  time  by  firaud.  This  had  been  the  be-«ll  and  end-all 
of  her  existence  for  many  months  past.  It  was  strange  to  be 
without  it  now ;  but  to  go  back  without  it,  to  that  farm  in  the 
ranges,  would  be  terrible.  Yet  go  somewhere  she  must;  and 
there  was  the  work  which  she  could  do.  They  would  give  her 
that  work  again,  and  readily,  as  before;  they  would  overwork 
her,  bully  her,  speak  hardly  to  her — but  clothe  her  decently, 
feed  her  well,  and  pay  her  ten  shillings  a  week,  all  as  before. 
She  must  do  some  work  somewhere.  Then  what  and  where 
else? 

Her  mind  was  in  a  mist. 

She  saw  no  future  for  herself  at  all,  or  none  that  would 
be  tolerable  now.  If  she  had  dreamt  once  of  unanimous  forgive- 
ness at  the  farm — of  getting  work  ihere^  in  the  kitchen,  in  the 
cowshed — that  dream  had  come  to  such  utter  annihilation  that 
even  the  memory  of  it  entered  her  head  no  more.  And  she 
wanted  no  work  elsewhere.  So  why  work  at  all?  She  had 
done  enough.  Rest  was  all  she  wanted  now.  It  was  the  newborn 
desire  of  her  henrt ;  rest,  and  nothing  more. 

And  here  was  the  river  at  her  feet ;  but  that  thought  did  not 
stay  or  crystallise  just  yet. 

Before  it  came  the  thought  of  Melbourne  and  the  old  life, 
which  parted  the  mind's  mist  with  a  lurid  light.  That  old  life 
need  not  necessarily  be  an  absolutely  wicked  one.  There  were 
I)oints  about  that  old  life,  wicked  or  otherwise.  It  had  warmth, 
colour,  jingle  and  glare,  abundant  variety,  and  superabundant 
gaiety.  Bat  rest  ?  And  rest  was  all  she  wanted  now — all.  And 
the  mist  gathered  again  in  her  mind ;  but  the  river  still  ran  at 
her  feet. 

The  river!  How  little  heed  she  had  taken  of  it  until  this 
moment !  She  had  watched  without  seeing  it,  but  she  noted  every- 
thing now.  That  the  rain  must  have  stopped  before  her  banishment 
from  the  house,  since  her  dry  clothes  were  dry  still ;  that  overhead 
there  was  more  clear  sky  than  clouds ;  that  the  clouds  were  racing 
past  a  sickle  moon,  overwhelming  it  now  and  then,  like  white  waves 
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and  a  glistening  rock ;  that  the  wind  was  shivering  and  groaning 
through  the  river-timber,  and  that  it  had  loosened  her  own  hair ; 
that  the  river  itself  was  strong,  full,  noisy  and  turbulent,  and  so 
close,  so  very  close  to  her  own  feet. 

She  stooped,  she  knelt,  she  reached  and  touched  it  with  her 
fingers.  The  river  was  certainly  very  cold  and  of  so  full  a  current 
that  it  swept  the  finger-tips  out  of  the  water  as  soon  as  they 
touched  it.  But  this  was  only  in  winter-time.  In  summer  it 
was  a  very  different  thing. 

In  summer-time  the  river  was  low  and  still  and  warm  to  the 
hand ;  the  grass  upon  the  banks  was  dry  and  yellow ;  the  bottle- 
green  trees  were  spotted  and  alive  vrith  the  vivid  reds,  emeralds, 
and  yellows  of  parrot,  parrakeet,  and  cherry-picker ;  and  the  blue 
sky  pressed  upon  the  interlacing  branches,  not  only  over  one's 
head  but  under  one's  feet,  if  one  stood  where  Missy  was  standing 
now  and  looked  where  she  was  looking.  She  was  imagining  all 
these  things,  as  she  had  heard  and  seen  and  felt  them  many  a 
time  last  summer.  Last  Christmas  Day  was  the  one  she  had 
especially  in  mind.  It  was  so  very  hard  to  realise  that  it  was  the 
same  place.  Yet  there  was  no  getting  over  that  fact.  And 
Missy  was  closer  than  she  knew  to  the  spot  where  she  had  cast 
herself  upon  the  ground  and  shut  out  sight  and  hearing  until 
poor  John  William  arrived  upon  the  spot  and  brought  about 
a  little  scene  which  she  remembered  more  vividly  than  many 
a  more  startling  one  of  her  own  unaided  making.  Poor  Jack, 
indeed!  Since  that  day  he  had  been  daily  in  her  thoughts, 
and  always  as  poor  Jack.  Because  he  had  got  it  into  his  head 
that  he  was  in  love — and  with  her — ^that  was  why  he  was  to  be 
pitied ;  or  rather,  it  was  why  she  had  pitied  him  so  long,  whom 
she  pitied  no  longer.  To-night — ^now,  at  any  rate,  as  she  stood 
by  the  river — of  the  two  she  pitied  only  herself. 

To-night  she  had  seen  him  again  ;  to-night  he  had  carried  her 
in  his  arms,  but  spoken  no  word  of  love  to  her ;  to-night  he  had 
stood  aside  and  allowed  her  to  be  turned  out  of  the  house  by  his 
mother  who  was  not  dying — not  she. 

It  was  as  it  should  be  ;  it  was  also  as  she  had  prayed  that  it 
might  be.  He  did  not  care.  That  was  all.  She  only  regretted 
she  had  so  long  tormented  herself  with  the  thought  that  he 
might,  nay,  that  he  did  care.  She  felt  the  need  of  that  torment 
now  as  keenly  as  though  it  had  been  a  comfort.  Without  it, 
she  was  lonely  and  alone,  and  more  than  ever  in  need  of  rest. 

Then,   suddenly,  she  remembered   how  that  very  day — ^last 
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Christmas  I)ay — in  the  gorgeous  summer-time,  but  in  this  selfsame 
spot — ^the  idea  had  come  to  her  which  was  with  her  now.  And 
her  soul  rose  up  in  arms  against  herself  for  what  she  bad  not  done 
last  Christmas  Day. 

'  If  only  I  had/  she  cried,  ^  the  trouble  would  have  been  over 
when  it  seems  it  was  only  just  beginning.  I  shouldn't  have 
disgusted  them  as  I  did  on  purpose  that  very  afternoon.  A  lot 
of  good  it  did  me  !  And  they  would  all  have  forgiven  me,  when 
they  found  out.  Even  Mrs.  Teesdale  would  have  forgiven  me 
then.  And  Jack — Jack — I  shouldn't  have  lived  to  know  you 
never  cared.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her  and  looked  up  steadily 
at  the  moon.  It  was  clear  of  the  clouds  now — a  keen-edged 
sickle  against  a  slaty  sky ;  and  such  light  as  it  shed  fell  full 
enough  upon  the  thin  brown  face  and  fearless  eyes  of  the  name- 
less girl  whom,  as  JSiissy,  two  or  three  simple  honest  folk  had 
learnt  to  like  so  well  that  they  could  think  of  her  kindly  even 
when  the  black  worst  was  known  of  her.  Her  lips  moved — 
perhaps  in  prayer  for  those  two  or  three — perhaps  to  crave  for- 
giveness for  herself;  but  they  never  trembled.  Neither  did 
her  knees,  though  suddenly  she  knelt.  And  now  her  eyes 
were  shut ;  and  it  seems,  or  she  must  have  heard  him,  her  ears 
also.  She  opened  her  eyes  again,  however,  to  look  her  last  at 
sky  and  moon.  But  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  So  she  shut 
them  tight,  and,  putting  her  hands  in  front  of  her,  swung  slowly 
forward. 

It  was  then  that  John  William  stooped  forward  and  caught  her 
firmly  by  the  waist ;  but,  after  a  single  shrill  scream,  the  spirit 
left  her  as  surely  as  it  must  had  he  never  been  there.  .  .  .  Only, 
it  came  back. 

He  had  taken  oflF  his  coat.  She  was  lying  upon  it,  while  he 
knelt  over  her.  The  narrow  moon  was  like  a  glory  over  his 
head. 

'  Why  did  you  do  it  ? '  she  asked  him.  '  You  might  have  let 
me  get  to  rest  when — when  you  didn't  care ! ' 

'  I  do  care ! '  he  answered ;  '  and  I  mean  you  to  rest  now  all  the 
days  of  your  life — your  new  life.  Missy.  I  have  cared  all  the 
time.     But  now  I  care  more  than  ever.* 

*  Your  father  and  'Bella ' 

*  Care  as  much  as  I  do,  pretty  nearly,  in  their  own  way.  Missy, 
dear,  don't  you  care,  too, — for  me  ? ' 
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She  looked  at  him  gratefully  through  her  starting  tears. 
*  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You  picked  me  up  out  of  the  gutter 
between  you ;  but  it  was  you  alone  that  kept  me  out  of  it,  after 
I'd  gone ;  because  I  sort  of  felt  all  the  time  that  you  cared. 
But  oh,  you  must  never  marry  me.  I  am  thinking  so  of  your 
mother !  She  will  never,  never  forgive  me  ;  I  couldn't  expect  it ; 
and  she  is  going  to  get  quite  better,  you  know — ^I  feel  sure  that 
she  is  better  already.' 

He  put  his  hand  upon  the  hair  that  was  only  golden  in  the 
moonshine :  he  peered  into  the  wan  face  with  infinite  sadness : 
for  here  it  was  that  Missy  was  both  right  and  wrong. 


THE  END, 


6ss 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship. 


NOTHING  ifl  less  grateful  to  a  penman  than  the  exercise  of 
writing  many  pages  and  then  burning  them.  Many  pages 
had  I  written  for  this  Ship  on  a  certain  class,  their  quaint 
ignorance  and  contented  boundless  ineptitude.  But  one  might  as 
well  complain  that  ladies  wear  unbecoming  sleeves,  or  that  razors 
will  not  shave.  Why  these,  and  a  few  other  things,  should  be  as 
they  are,  I  am  unable  to  imagine,  but  parading  the  defects  of 
mankind  will  not  work  a  cure.  Meanwhile  a  lady,  in  the  Strand 
Magazine,  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of  literature,  and,  as 
it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  be  consolatory  than  pessimistic,  I 
hasten  to  reassure  her.  Miss  Frances  H.  Low  has  asked  a 
number  of  &mous  people  what  books  they  read  in  boyhood.  She 
has  also  had  a  kind  of  census  taken  by  the  masters  of  *  middle 
class  and  upper  middle  class '  schools,  and  she  is  distressed  by  the 
contrast  between  what  the  ordinary  boy  now  reads  and  the  chosen 
literature,  in  boyhood,  of  men  at  present  great,  such  as  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  schoolboys  read  '  Kingston,  and  Ballantyne 
the  Brave,'  and  the  valiant  Henty,  none  of  them  exactly  favourite 
authors,  I  admit,  of  my  own.  They  also  study  various  cheap 
magazines,  and  HudUeberry  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer.  Having 
just  perused  the  memoirs  of  Master  Sawyer,  for  the  fourth  time, 
with  keen  excitement,  and  panting  for  another  turn  at  Huck  Finn, 
the  Eed-handed,  I  am  not  able  here  to  censure  the  puerile  taste. 

*  Robbery  under  Arms '  is  also  dear  to  the  contemporary  boy,  *  and 
what  for  no  ? '     *  Starlight  is  my  darling,  the  young  buccaneer.' 

*  Eric,  or  Little  by  Little,'  I  never  could  thole,  and  marvel  that 
any  boy  can  tolerate  him.  But  David  Copperfield  surely  is  no 
contemptible  work,  nor  are  The  Adveniwrea  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  be  sneered  at.  Dick  Cheveley  I  have  still  to  read,  but  Tom 
Brovm's  Schooldays  is  a  British  classic.  When  boys  love  The  5tt- 
perjluous  Woman,  and  fondly  peruse  Ships  that  pass  in  the  Night 
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then,  and  not  till  then,  I  shall  begin  to  despair  of  boys  and  of 
everything. 

• 

The  clever  people  consulted  by  Miss  Low  did  not  read  these 
works,  because  they  were  not  written  when  the  clever  people 
were  boys.  They  read  very  good  books :  Tht  Arabian  NigJds^ 
Gulliver^  Sir  Walter;  and  Professor  Dowden  was  allured  by 
Unclt  TorrCs  Cabirtj  a  fiur  better  book  than  the  superior  world 
supposes.  Professor  Dowden  also  '  got  a  vivid  feeling  of  the 
I)ower  of  style  from  Tacitus,'  of  whose  style  Professor  Dowden's 
Life  of  Shdley  does  not  much  remind  one.  I  long  to  find  him 
imitating  the  author  of  the  Annals.  'That  excellent  book 
T6Umaque  gave  me '  (Professor  Dowden)  '  great  pleasure.'  I  did 
not  care  for  TeUTnaque  myself,  but  the  difficulty  of  an  alien 
language  may  have  stood  in  my  way.  Professor  Huxley  liked 
Mungo  Park's  Travels — who  does  not? — and  the  Apocrypha, 
though  he  must,  even  then,  have  regarded  the  statements  in 
Tobii  as  '  tough.'  Lord  Wolseley  *  didn't  care  for  the  heroes  of 
other  nations ; '  perhaps  he  had  not  a  stumpy  fat  collection  of 
Napoleon  Anecdotes,  or  he  must  have  doted  on  the  great  Emperor, 
with  his  shoes  down  at  heel,  and  already  as  a  schoolboy  making 
love.  That  was  a  really  delightful  book.  Mr.  Lecky  was  fond  of 
*  Homer's  Iliad.'  '  I  believe  it  is  the  best,'  as  Douglas  Jerrold 
said.  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  like  Scott,  was  pleased  with  *  The 
Wars  of  the  Jews.'  It  is  very  nice,  even  in  Naomi,  or  the  Last 
Days  of  Jerusalem.  Many  of  the  clever  people  liked  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress^  but  the  New  Boy  is  unacquainted  with 
ApoUyon,  and  with  that  byway  into  Hell  where  innocent  poor 
old  Ignorance  marched  so  gaily.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  felt  what  he 
ought  to  have  felt  when  he  learned  how  '  The  stag  at  eve  had 
drunk  his  fill,'  not  at  '  Monar's  rill,'  by  the  way,  but  at  Monan's. 
But  even  then  Mr.  Austin  preferred  to  books  '  a  certain  receptive 
vacancy.'  He  was  no  bookworm.  Mr.  Gladstone  clung  to 
Froissart,  Sir  Walter,  and  The  Arabian  Nights.  Mr.  Ruskin  loved 
Harry  and  Lucy,  a  most  excellent  work,  Uke  all  Miss  Edgeworth's 
books.  Rosamond  is  capital — I  don't  care  who  sneers  at  the  dear 
heroine  of  the  Purple  Jar.  As  for  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  was  read 
to  me  so  often  before  I  could  read  that  I  have  never  perused  his 
adventures.  M.  Daudet  loved  Robinson,  also  M.  Midshipman 
AisS.  M.  Daudet's  literary  heart  has  ever  been  in  the  right  place, 
but  did  he  never  try  Pierre  Simple  ?    Mr.  Besant  got  into  early 
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trouble  from  an  exuberant  boyish  appreciation  of  Charles  II.  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  in  Peveril. 

Well,  the  boys  of  middle-class  schools  prefer  Kingston  and 
Ballantyne  and  cheap  magazines  to  the  classics  of  romance. 
But  we  need  not  despair.  Bookish  people  are  bookish,  and  know 
what  is  good  and  right  as  soon  as  they  can  read  at  all.  The 
bom  bookworm  reads  everything,  as  Macaulay  did.  To  be 
personal  (and  surely  there  is  no  vainglory  in  calHng  oneself  a 
bookworm),  I  distinctly  remember  Shakspeare  and  the  Family 
HeraMy  Poe,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Scott,  Marryat,  and  The  Boy 
CrusoeSj  Carlyle,  and  The  Little  Savage,  and  Masterman  Beady, 
and  Rosamond,  and  Mr,  Verdant  Green,  and  Cooper,  and 
Swift  at  random,  and  Addison,  Goldsmith,  and  The  Wide,  Wide 
World,  yea,  and  Queechy,  as  literary  joys  of  my  infancy.  Good, 
bad,  or  indiflferent,  all  printed  paper  was  welcome,  and,  no  doubt, 
other  bookworms  might  ma^e  the  same  confession.  But,  when 
we  are  asked  for  our  favourites,  we  bring  out  the  English  classics, 
and  forget  what  answered  in  our  youth  to  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
to  the  Ludgate  Monthly.  Thus  the  public  and  Miss  Frances 
Low  think  that  all  boys  were  literary  in  our  infancy,  while  now 
no  boys  are  literary.  This  is  a  fallacy.  The  other  boys  were  n^t 
reading  boys  then,  any  more  than  they  are  now.  These  middle- 
class  schoolboys,  with  their  honest  and  rather  creditable  tastes, 
are  not  going  to  grow  up  into  generals,  prime  ministers,  pro- 
fessors, critics,  poets,  like  my  Lord  Wolseley,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Professor  Dowden,  Mr.  William  Bossetti,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin. 
They  are  going  to  be  clerks,  tradesmen,  dentists,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  not  fidr  to  pit  them  against  the  very  minute  minority,  the 
winnowed  remnant  of  clever  people.  Besides,  boys  read  what 
they  find  handy.  In  illiterate  households  they  do  not  find  the 
pick  of  English  literature,  as  more  fortunate  boys  do.  The  clever 
boys  had  fathers  who  read,  or  had  read,  or  at  least  who  possessed, 
good  books,  so  the  clever  boys  read  the  good  books.  The  ordinary 
boy's  ordinary  parent  reads  the  newspapers,  and  the  boy  himself 
buys  what  is  cheap  and  contemporary — shilling  tales,  illustrated 
magazines.  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  If  a  boy  grew  up  among  the 
Waverley  Novels  he  would  read  them,  if  he  cared  for  reading. 
But  only  one  boy  in  a  hundred  cares  for  reading.  On  a  wet  day 
a  boy  may  be  driven  to  what  he  can  pick  up— generally,  of  course, 
it  is  trash.    This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rising  generation,  but  o"^ 
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the  risen  generation.  '  What,  in  the  name  of  the  Bodleian,'  asks 
Mr.  Birrell  in  a  noble  paragraph,  *  has  the  general  pubUc  to  do 
with  literature?'  The  general  public  has  nothing  to  do  with 
literature  ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  the  right  boy  will  find  his  way  to 
the  right  books.  *  As  for  the  girls,  their  tastes  are  hopeless,'  says 
Miss  Low.  One  can  easily  believe  it ;  yet  there  are  exceptions, 
and  one  has  known  instances  of  literary  sagacity  in  the  girl.  The 
central  fact,  however,  is  that  the  persons,  children  or  men,  who 
read  the  best  books  are,  and  have  been,  and  will  be,  an  insignifi- 
cant, but  a  noisy,  minority.  If  Miss  Low  wishes  to  compare  the 
new  with  the  old  generation,  let  her  appeal  for  reminiscences,  not 
to  the  fine  flower  of  modem  wits — Mr.  William  Rossetti,  Professor 
Dowden,  Mr.  Gladstone — but  to  the  worthy  fathers  of  the 
boys  in  the  middle^lass  schools.  What  was  their  favourite 
reading  ?  Mr.  Bracebridge  Hemyng,  and  BelUa  Life,  and  Harrison 
Ainsworth. 


• 


In  spite  of  this  defence  of  the  British  boy,  as  not  one  whit 
more  illiterate  than  his  father  who  begat  him,  I  certainly  do 
marvel  that,  if  a  lad  can  get  Marryat  as  easily  as  Kingston,  he 
should  prefer  the  latter,  or  any  contemporary  writer  for  boys,  to 
the  creator  of  Feter  Simple  and  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.  The 
good  Captain,  our  old  iriend,  is  as  much  superior  to  modem 
authors  of  boys'  books  of  maritime  adventure  as  Fielding  is  to 
the  author  of  The  Yellow  Aster.  And  Marryat  has  no  eradition 
to  puzzle  boys,  no  tedious  passages  to  repel  them.  He  writes  of 
what  he  saw  and  knew,  with  humour,  spirit,  sympathy,  kindness. 
He  was  a  part  of  those  great  national  deeds  which  he  records ;  but 
if  boys  won't  read  him  one  cannot  help  it.  '  The  newest  tale  is 
ever  the  sweetest  in  the  ears  of  men,'  says  Homer,  and  Peter 
Simple  is  not  new.  But  it  will  endure  when  the  new  tales  are 
pulp.  Observing,  too,  that  Treasure  Island  does  not  occur 
among  the  boys'  favomites,  one  is  driven  to  suppose  that  '  the 
style  bores  the  abonnS,'  and  that  to  be  a  really  good  book  is  a 
great  handicap  to  the  success  of  a  work  of  fiction.  But  here  one 
is  lapsing  again  into  the  pessimism  which  (in  deference  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Grant  Allen)  I  am  always  trying  to  master. 


Some  recent  remarks  of  an  historical  sort  in  The  Caiholic  World 
exercise  me  a  good  deal.     Some  one  had  made  the  remark,  by  no 
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means  novel,  that  the  Scotch  came  well  out  of  the  affair  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  having  been  her  comrades  in  her  latest  victory,  and 
guiltless  of  deserting  her,  condemning  her,  and  burning  her. 
The  Catholic  Review  says  that,  if  my  countrymen  did  not  betray 
Jeanne,  *  the  omission  was  merely  accidental,*  and,  had  the  Maid 
been  betrayed  fifty  or  sixty  years  later,  the  Scots  '  would  have 
been  there  to  see.'  They  were  *  there  to  see '  what  they  could 
not  prevent;  but  why  this  reference  to  *  fifty  or  sixty  years  later*? 
What  difference  could  that  lapse  of  time  have  made  ? 

The  Catholic  World  goes  on  to  taunt  us  with  the  surrender  of 
Charles  I.  Ho  a  fate  as  certain,'  for  *  a  valuable  consideration,' 
Every  one  knows  that  the  fate  was  not  as  *  certain  ; '  that  it  sur- 
prised both  countries,  that  the  Scots  made  an  invasion  of  England 
in  defence  of  their  King ;  but,  of  course,  Hamilton  was  no  match 
for  Cromwell.  I  am  not  defending  the  Scots  for  accepting  the 
'consideration* — their  arrears  of  pay.  They  could  not  stay  in 
England,  nor  could  they  beard  the  Covenanting  ministers,  and 
take  the  King  back  to  Scotland.  But  all  this  did  not  quite 
happen  *  fifty  or  sixty  years'  after  1430.  Apparently  The  Catholic 
World  is  of  that  opinion  ;  if  not,  why  the  mysterious  reference  to 
*  fifty  or  sixty  years '  ?  The  Scots  who  sold  their  King  for  a  groat 
were  Presbyterians ;  there  was  a  point  for  a  Catholic  critic  to 
make.  The  melancholy  results  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  on 
national  character  might  have  been  regretted.  Much  more  than 
sixty  years  after  1430  my  countrymen  were  massacring  Protestants 
in  the  St.  Bartholomew,  so  far  did  they  carry  their  fidelity  to  the 
Auld  Alliance.  Does  this  not  plead  for  them  with  The  Catholic 
FbrM? 


#     # 

« 


Infamous  Behaviour  of  a  Salmon. 

He  was  a  Scotch  salmon  of  the  Tay.  The  angler  was  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  thirsty.  The  angler,  having  his  rod  in  his 
hand,  and  his  fly  in  the  water,  had  his  flask  in  his  hand  too,  un- 
stoppered.  At  that  critical  moment  the  salmon,  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  hospitality,  rose,  and  the  angler  dropped  his  flask,  and  lost  his 
fish,  and,  worst  of  dl,  broke  his  flask.  In  a  former  state  of  existence 
this  salmon  must  have  been  Menteith  or  Assynt,  a  double-dyed 
traitor.  But  lecturers  on  temperance  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
make  a  tract,  with  a  picture,  out  of  this  melancholy  anecdote, 
Losty  or  the  Whisky  Drinker's  Doom — ^if  it  was  whisky  that  the 
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flask  contained.     It  may  have  been  milk — ^perhaps  it  was — but 
nothing  excuses  the  behaviour  of  that  fish,  and  few  accidents  of 

angling  are  more  vexatious. 

♦  # 

# 

Harking  back  to  criticism,  is  it  not  an  edifying  fact  that  the 
very  volume  of  The  Edinburgh  Review  which  opens  with  *  This 
will  never  do,'  *  this '  being  Wordsworth's  Excursicrij  contains  a 
most  laudatory  article  on  another  poem,  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes? 
Perhaps  not  one  human  being  who  reads  this  line  ever  so  much 
as  heard  of  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes  (ISIS).  To  judge  by 
extracts  it  is  dull,  heavy,  stupid,  unmelodious,  unredeemed,  a 
bungling  imitation  of  Pope  with  none  of  his  wit.  *  This  author,' 
says  the  contemner  of  Wordsworth,  '  may  drop  his  mask  when  he 
pleases,  and  place  his  name  among  the  few  classical  writers  of  this 
scribbling  generation,*  the  generation  of  Scott,  Byron,  Keats, 
Coleridge,  Lamb,  Shelley,  Crabbe,  and  *  the  author  of  the  very 
worst  poem  ever  printed  in  quarix),'  Wordsworth.  The  same 
EdinburghSj  all  in  a  flutter  at  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba, 
abandon  themselves  to  despair  and  abuse  of  the  Government. 
But,  in  October,  when  Bliicher  and  the  Duke  had  crushed  the 
Emperor,  the  Edinburgh  only  mentions  Waterloo  in  an  incidental 
allusion.  Such  was  Whig  patriotism,  such  is  party  spirit.  I  am 
sure  that  the  author  of  The  Paradise  of  Coquettes  was  a  Whig. 

•  • 
# 

The  modem  heroine,  poor  girl !  is  vastly  to  be  pitied.  Dodo, 
and  the  Yellow  Aster  of  her  sex,  and  the  Superfluous  Woman,  and 
the  rest  of  them  must  sympathise  with  the  following  verses  of  Miss 
May  Kendall's.  The  old  heroines  did  not  knock  down  their  aunts, 
nor  dance  on  their  baby's  grave,  nor  get  into  an  unintelligible 
frenzy  of  outraged  morality  by  way  of  welcoming  the  little 
stranger.  Hysterics  were  not  their  daily  pastime.  So  they  mar- 
ried great  strong,  brave,  handsome  heroes,  and  lived  happy  ever 
afterwards :  as  is  our  reasonable  duty.  Would  that  the  other 
new  young  women  were  within  reach  of  Miss  Diana  Vernon's 
hunting  whip ! 

THE  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  HEROINE  OF  FICTION. 

I  once  had  lovely  golden  hair. 

Or  raven  hair — no  matter  which — 
I  was  as  good  and  sweet  and  fair 

As  any  angel  in  a  niche. 
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Or  if  I  did  a  little  wrong, 

It  was  to  prove  me  human  still ; 
My  feelings  were  extremely  strong, 

But  I  had  disciplined  my  will. 

A  change  has  come — and  what  a  change ! 

With  awful  problems  I  am  vexed, 
From  crime  to  crime  I  reckless  range, 

I  know  not  what  will  happen  next. 
From  frantic  woe  tx)  frantic  bliss, 

From  frantic  wrath  to  frantic  glee — 
I  never  wished  to  be  like  this  ! 

I  can't  make  out  what's  come  to  me ! 

Gone  are  my  gaiety  and  cheer, 

Gone  is  my  hero,  bold  and  true ; 
In  my  hysterical  career, 

I  very  often  long  for  you ! 
Now  me,  all  other  woes  above, 

My  bitter  destiny  compels 
To  wed  a  man  I  do  not  love, 

Then  isiX  in  love  with  some  one  else. 

Yet  me  how  would  you  recognise, 

0  Hero,  if  you  met  me  now  ? 
What  scorn  would  lighten  from  your  eyes, 

And  corrugate  your  manly  brow ! 
The  modem  hero  I  have  found, 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  like  ; 
He's  either  stupid  or  unsound, 

And  if  /  were  not  worse,  I'd  strike. 

But  I  am  worse — I  never  guessed 

How  bad  I  could  be  till  I  tried. 
Compelled  too  often  to  arrest 

My  headlong  course  by  suicide. 
And  though  I  cease  from  guilt  and  slang, 

A  fresh  reprieve  I  fain  would  beg — 
For  other  authors  seem  to  hang 

Theories  on  me  like  a  peg. 
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Ah,  yet  I  long  a  little  share 

Of  happiness  and  love  to  find ; 
Again  I  would  be  gay  and  fair, 

Loyal,  and  chivalrous,  and  kind ! 
Ah !  do  not  bid  me  rant  and  rave. 

Ah !  do  not  bid  me  preach  and  bore ; 
Give  back  my  Hero  true  and  brave, 

Whom  I  shall  love  for  evermore ! 


• 


MAY  KENDALL. 

# 


A  correspondent  has  kindly  sent,  and  I  have  characteristically 
mislaid,  some  cases  of  handling  and  treading  on  fire,  unharmed, 
from  the  aboriginal  races  of  India.  Mrs.  Wesley,  mother  of  the 
famous  John  and  Charles,  says  that  she  ^  waded  the  fire '  when  the 
Kectory  was  burning,  but  that  escape  of  hers  was  in  answer  to 
prayer,  and  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  marvel. 

A.  Lang. 
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